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APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


Trurspay, Fespruary 7, 1952. 


Ice Harsor Lock anp Dam 
WITNESS 


HON. HAL HOLMES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Holmes, the committee will be very glad to hear you 
this morning in regard to the Ice Harbor lock and dam, and to have 
any statement you might wish to present that will aid the committee 
in reaching a justifiable decision. 

Mr. Houmes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In facing the problem of the heavy load of defense industries in the 
Pacific Northwest we are faced with a staggering demand for electric 
energy. The budget request for $66 million for McNary Dam is essen- 
tial for purposes of stepping up its completion program so that power 
from that unit can be put on transmission lines as early in the future 
as possible. 

As you are aw _ the Congress approved $4 million of construction 
moneys last year for The ‘Dalles Dam and the budget is asking 
$37,500,000 for that project for this year’s appropriation. This goes 
to prove how aware the Congress and the public are of what the de- 
mand for power in the Pacific Northwest amounts to. 

I wish to discuss with the committee the prudence and feasibility 
of immediate initiation of construction of Ice Harbor Dam with a 
power installation of 260,000 kilowatts on the lower Snake River, 
about 9 miles up the Snake River from its confluence with the Colum- 
bia, right at the back door of the Hanford Works. This project has 
been before your committee previously, and I have appeared on its 
ge before your committee. The budget recommends this year 

$5 million construction moneys to start this | project. Up to date there 
has been approximately $1 million spent on planning. The project 
is ready to be built and the power is needed. 

The Defense Electric Power Administration has recommended that 
this dam be started, and the Atomic Energy Commission is likewise 
greatly interested. 

Unquestionably you men are aware of the substantial expansion 
program of the Hanford Works of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and how this project fits into their power requirements. It would 
not only provide additional sources of supply badly needed for the 
Pacific Northwest, but would have substantial advantages in assur- 
ing adequate and dependable service to the Hanford Works. 
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Recent and prospective developments in the Hanford area have 
seriously aggravated the already critical problem. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact that electric energy service to Han- 
ford area must be on an extra high order of reliability. 

I urgently request your committee to allow these initiatory con- 
-struction monies because the soundness of the project has been defin- 
itely proven—its blueprints finished, and it is ready to be built. 

In the face of power loads increasing many hundreds percent in 
that area during the past 10 years, and in the face of an immediate 
increase in the power load for the Hanford Engineer Works, I am 
sure the committee will consider it a matter of prudence to go ahead 
with this project. You will remember that the Senate allowed it 
and it was stricken out in conference last year. 

Thank you very much for the privilege of appearing before your 
committee. 

Mr. Kerr. How much has been appropriated for this project? 

Mr. Hormrs, There has been no construction money appropriated 
by the Congress. 

Mr. Kerr. Has there been any money spent on the project ? 

Mr. Hotes. Just planning money has been spent on the project. 

Mr. Kerr. How much did the budget approve this year? 

Mr. Hotmes. $5 million for construction. 

Mr. Kerr. What is the total estimated cost of the project? 

het Houmes. The latest estimate is about $100 million for its com- 

etion. 
Mr. Forv. Mr. Holmes, the biggest problem, I think, that concerns 
this committee in reference to this project is the fact that Ice Harbor 
is just one of four proposed hydroelectric power projects on the 
Snake River. The others are Lower Monumental, Little Goose, and 
Lower Granite. Every bit of the testimony that we have had from 
the Corps of Engineers indicates that Ice Harbor in and of itself 
cannot be justified from a benefit to cost-ratio standpoint. Now, if 
we approve the construction of Ice Harbor and fail to go ahead with 
the construction of the other three projects, we cannot justify the 
benefit to cost ratio for the construction of Ice Harbor alone. 

Will you explain your views on that point ? 

Mr. Homes. Mr. Ford, it is my understanding that the benefit 
to cost ratio for Ice Harbor is justifiable, and combine that with the 
new situation that has taken place in the Pacific Northwest, and is 
taking place right now with the expansion of the Hanford Works, 
it further shows the necessity of construction in the face of the burden 
being placed upon the power demands. 

The benefit components derived from the rest of the dams can be 
and will be forthcoming. The Ice Harbor Dam itself is only a few 
miles by direct transmission to the Hanford Engineering Works, and 
as I stated in my testimony, the many hundreds percent expansion in 
the power load and demand in that area, plus the new expansion going 
on at Hanford Engineering Works warrants power being brought 
there as soon as possible. 

Mr. Forp. According to the figures given to the committee by the 
Corps of Engineers, the four dams will eventually cost somewhere 
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between $400 million and $500 million. The construction of one with- 
out the other three is not economically justified, so if we initiate con- 
struction of the Ice Harbor, we will in effect commit ourselves to the 
construction of the other three if we are going to base our justification 
on the benefit to cost ratio, which is the criteria at this time. 

Mr. Ho_mes. The Army engineers, I am sure, Mr. Ford, would not 
dispute for one minute the necessity for the power component of the 
Ice Harbor Dam right now. 

Mr. Forp. That is correct, from their testimony. 

Mr. Hotes. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Some of the benefits to be derived from Ice Harbor are 
attributable to navigation. 

Mr. Hormes. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Would you be agreeable, in the light of the testimony 
for power, which is the actual revenue part of the benefits, to be 
charged with the benefits in toto; in others everything would be 
charged off to power? 

Mr. Hotes. I do not think that would be fair at this time, because 
I am sure, with the eventual development of the Snake River program 
that there can be a considerable amount charged off to navigation, and 
1 think it would be unfair to charge everything off to power in the 
light of the Snake River development program, but I think right now 
that it would be a matter of prudence to put Ice Harbor Dam under 
construction because of the need for power. 

Mr. Forp. Would you object to charging off everything to power 
on Ice Harbor lock and dam until the other three dams were con- 
structed, because we will get no navigation benefits from Ice Harbor 
until the other three are constructed ¢ 

Mr. Hotes. I would have to study that in relation to the amortiza- 
tion program and I would have some question as to its feasibility. 
If I thought it could be done, if it was feasible to do so, without dis- 
locating amortization I might be able to agree. At present I can’t 
see how it would be fair for the navigation potential would be in the 
dam. But the thing that I am trying to emphasize right now is the 
necessity of this dam coming into existence as soon as possible. 

Mr. Forp. For power purposes. 

Mr. Hotmes. For power purposes for the immediate future. 

Mr. Forp. If that is the justification now, are you in favor of charg- 
ing off the costs to power revenue until we start deriving some naviga- 
tional benefits? 

Mr. Hotmes. If you have navigational benefits that would be even- 
tually forthcoming from Ice Harbor as a component of a series of 
dams from Snake River, I do not think that would be justifiable, and 
definitely that is one of the components of the Snake River develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Forp. Provided we build the other three dams. 

Mr. Hotmes. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. According to the testimony of Colonel Potter last year 
in the hearings, on page 254, navigation is 20.3 and pdwer is 75.3, 
and yet to get any navigation benefits the other three dams must be 
constructed. 
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It would appear to me that the only practical thing to do would be 
to start charging everything off to power until the other three proj- 
ects are constructed. Power is the only justification for the con- 
struction of this project at this time. 

Mr. Houmes. I think, in fairness, power at the Ice Harbor Dam is 
the immediate important component, but definitely Ice Harbor should 
not have to carry all the burden—let me put it this way: It would not 
be fair for Ice Harbor not to have some credit for navigation, be- 
cause navigation is a part of the components of the Snake River 
navigation development program. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any reason why they could not adjust those 
benefits, bearing in mind the actual situation that exists at this time? 

Mr. Hotes. Not being a member of the Army Engineer Corps, 1 
would not be in position to answer that with the information I have. 
Maybe the Army engineers can go into that question and see whether 
some feasible plan could be worked out. I think it would be a change 
in policy but I also think the benefit ratio is already there and valid. 

Mr. Forp. The reason I am concerned about it is that the Federal 
Treasury derives actual dollars from the sale of power and gets only 
intangible benefits, and sometimes speculative benefits from the navi- 
gational features of such projects. 

Mr. Hotmes. Unquestionably that is true, to a certain degree, in 
terms of dollars and emphasizing the fact that the Government gets 
direct monetary benefits from the sale of power, is shown very con- 
clusively by the fact that the power revenues coming in from the 
developed projects in the Pacific Northwest; their accounts in the 
United States Treasury shows they are ahead of the amortization 
plan. The tangible benefits of navigation are also immense. 

Mr. Forp. I agree with you, but here we have a concrete example 
of a project that is being urged at the present time, solely because of 
the power needs. Inasmuch as they are to get the benefits from power 
in the form of dollar benefits right now and the fact that some of the 
other features may be postponed, all benefits would seem justifiably 
charged to power. 

Mr. Houtmes. I would not say that is an absolute factual statement 
that Ice Harbor is being urged right now solely for power, but defi- 
nitely power predominates with the idea that other benefits will be 
forthcoming in the Snake River program when fully developed, but 
the immediate needs of Ice Harbor derived from the fact that the 
power to be derived is what is so urgently needed right now, not only 
for defense but civilian uses. 

Mr. Forp. How do you feel about the fish problem in reference to 
Ice Harbor? 

Mr. Hotmes. In the long studies that have been made and research 
that has been made concerning the fish problem, and as a result of tes- 
timony that has been before this committee in previous years, I believe 
those facts, combined with the new methods and the new techniques in 
the handling of fish ladders, modified fish ladders, and advances in 
these dams, will take care of the problem adequately. There have 
been long hearings and research on that problem presented to the com- 
mittee. I have presented many of those facts in previous hearings. 

Mr., Kerr. We are very glad to have had your statement, Mr. 
Holmes. Thank you. 

Mr. Hotmes. Thank you very much. 
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Ick Harpor Lock ann Dam 
WITNESS 


HUBERT H. WALTER, COLUMBIA BASIN COMMISSION OF THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Rasaur. We are pleased to have before us Mr. Hubert H. 
Walter, representing the Columbia Basin Commission of the State 
of Washington. 

Mr. Water. My name is Hubert H. Waiter, administrative as- 
sistant of the Columbia Basin Commission of the State of Washington. 
The Columbia Basin Commission was established by an act of the 
legislature of the State of Washington. It is charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of State development with particular emphasis on 
reclamation and power, but including all natural resources. The 
Columbia Basin Coblesiaaien was an outgrowth of the old Columbia 
Basin Survey Commission which was established prior to 1920. 

At a meeting of the Commission at Ephrata, Wash., on February 
7, this organization reaffirmed its position in favor of the immediate 
construction of Ice Harbor Dam, realizing that this project is essential 
in the orderly development of the Pacific Northwest for the reasons 
given below. 

Ice Harbor Dam and its relation to the comprehensive development 
of the Columbia River Basin has been extensively studied and care- 
fully analyzed by the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and the Bonneville Power Administration. A report on this 
project was presented to the Congress and the project was authorized, 
I believe, in 1946. We understand subsequent studies on this project 
have uncovered means of solving the fish problem. It is our under- 
standing that the dam is to be provided with the latest type fish 
facilities. The Columbia Basin Commission understands that the 
fishery problem has been solved. 

You gentlemen on this committee realize that the hydroelectric 
power is essential to the economy of our region. The Tce Harbor 
project would add substantially to the power resources of the region, 
adding four generators with an installed capacity of 270,000 kilo- 
watts. Iam quite sure that the technical people from the Bonneville 
Power Administration and the Corps of Engineers have amply ex- 
plained the firm power from Ice Harbor. I would like to say, how- 
ever, that the people of our region were forcibly reminded of how 
dependent we are on hydroelectric power last fall. We had a dry 
summer and, during September, it appeared that we might be faced 
with another minimum water year such as occurred in 1946. In fact, 
for 2 weeks we had some curtailment of aluminum loads. However, 
we were fortunate about the beginning of October when rainfall be- 
gan to exceed normal and we came through the winter in this low- 
water season in fairly good condition. At the present time water 
conditions in the Pacific Northwest are most favorable. However. 
our people should not be subjected to repetition of this risk when we 
have available in the Columbia and Snake River Basins an unlimited 
amount of potential hydroelectric energy which is going to waste 
into the sea. We urge that there be no further delays in the construe- 
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tion of Ice Harbor Dam for water resource development of our region. 
This dam has been authorized and is needed for defense purposes. 

It is my understanding that the Ice Harbor project would furnish 
additional power in an area which is expanding the most rapid de- 
fense and industrial load growth in the Gotunen River Basin. The 
population of the Pacific Northwest has increased some 40 percent 
over the past decade. It is increasing as a result of the economic ex- 
pansion of the area. If we are to continue this expansion, which is 
the real basis for the stability, strength and continued growth of this 
great country, we must continue to develop and utilize our resources. 

The Pacific Northwest region is handicapped due to no supplies of 
gas or oil and only coal of low grade that cannot be mined econom- 
ically which may serve as an energy base. Therefore, the requirement 
for hydroelectric power is a major factor in the region’s growth. It is 
my understanding that Ice Harbor Dam is one of the projects in the 
Pacific Northwest upon which construction could be started immedi- 
ately after the Congress appropriates funds for this purpose. I am 
told that this dam can be built and be supplying energy to the region 
by 1956. Without this development normal civilian requirements of 
the area will be curtailed because the defense and industrial loads, such 
as the Hanford Works and the aluminum industry of the Northwest, 
must necessarily take priority over the normal electric-power require- 
ments of our people. 

Construction of Ice Harbor Dam will begin the development of the 
Snake River. This project will ultimately share in and contribute to 
the comprehensive development of that great river for such purposes 
as navigation, irrigation, recreation and particularly power. I would 
like to make the further point that the projects which have been pro- 
vided and which have been planned for the Pacific Northwest region 
are and will continue to return to the Federal Treasury substantial 
revenues from the sale of power. These revenues more than cover 
the direct cost of the power features for these projects. Other benefits 
are enormous. 

When we have to spend great amounts of money for defense and 
other vital services for the protection of this country, it is prudent 
to provide projects such as Ice Harbor Dam which contribute vital 
resources. These resources, in turn, provide for expansion of industry, 
jobs for people, opportunities for continued development of the area. 
At the same time, the generation of hydroelectric energy is conserva- 
tion. As we conserve and utilize our water resources, we conserve our 
democracy and create the kind of environment in which our people 
grow and prosper and democratic processes are strengthened. 

In summary, Ice Harbor Dam adds power for defense in a critical 
eee tine ~ area. It can be built rapidly. It fits into the compre- 

ensive plan for development of the region’s rivers. It was needed 
when first authorized and the need has increased with each year of 
delay. We cannot afford further delay without curtailment of the 
use of hydroelectric power in the mid-Columbia area in 1956 and 
future years. 

For these reasons, the Columbia Basin Commission wishes to add 
its support for the appropriations of funds to initiate immediate con- 
struction of Ice Harbor Dam. 

Finally, I wish to thank the chairman and the members of this 
committee for the opportunity to state our views on this matter. 
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Tuorspay, Frsruary 7, 1952. 
Wuee.ine-Benwoop, Va., Fioop Contron 


WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Ramsay, you are here in the interest of the Wheeling 
Benwood flood control project, are you not? 

Mr. Ramsay. That is right, Mr. Chairman; I have always been 
interested in that. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Ramsay. The Wheeling-Benwood, W. Va., flood control project 
authorized in the 1938 Flood Control Act is located in the vicinity of 
the city of Wheeling, along the left bank of the Ohio River in Ohio 
County, W. Va. It extends from mile 85.5 to mile 93.0 below the 
head of the river at Pittsburgh, Pa., and includes area lying north and 
south of Wheeling Creek for a total distance of 9 miles, as well as 
Wheeling Island. 

Benwood is located in Marshall County, W. Va., on the left bank 
of the Ohio River immediately downstream from Wheeling and ex- 
tends from mile 93.0 to mile 95.7. The general plan for flood pro- 
tection only would consist of a dike along the left bank of the Ohio 
River, extending from the vicinity of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
passenger station, Eleventh Street, Wheeling, to the lower end of 
the Wheeling Steel Corp.’s Benwood works in Benwood, W. Va. 

The embankment would have a top width of 10 feet. In the vicinity 
of the Benwood works, the top of the dike would be at a lowered 
elevation to reduce the base width but the height of protection would 
be maintained by a wall surmounting the dike. The plan would in- 
clude a conduit extending 350 feet from the mouth of the creek to a 
point upstream of the four-track railroad bridge leading to the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad freight station. There would be closure dikes 
over the top of the conduit at each end acting as head walls, tying 
a the main dike at the lower end and into flood walls at the upper 
end. 

Flood walls would extend up both banks of Wheeling Creek to high 
ground for protection of the areas along the lower reach of Wheelin 
Creek, including the Wheeling business district. Extensive interna 
drainage facilities, railroad relocations and utility alterations would 
be required. 

Average height of dike—16 feet. 

Average height of wall—16 feet. 

Length of dike—24,500 feet. 

Length of wall—3,405 feet. 

Length of conduit—305 feet. 

Diameter of conduit—4 barrel sections, each having an opening 
approximately 30 feet wide and 35 feet high. 

The project is a local flood protection improvement for Wheeling 
and Benwood, W. Va. Wheeling is the main business center of the 
surrounding manufacturing area which contains important iron and 
steel plants, foundries, potteries, and food processing plants. The 
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principal industries of Benwood consist of two large steel plants. 

The proposed plan of improvement will provide protection to about 
540 acres containing the main business sections of the two cities, in- 
dustrial installations, a residential population of about 6,500 people, 
three major railroads, various utilities and municipal properties. 
Major floods have occurred at Wheeling and Benwood and their 
estimated direct flood damage at persent (July 1951) values are as 
follows: 

February 1884 ($9,020,000) ; March 1907 ($7,960,000) ; March 1913 
1 $8,690,000) ; January 1937 ($6,360,000) ; December 1942 ($8,350,- 
000) ; March 1945 ($4,920,000). 

The maximum flood of record occurred March 19, 1936, and caused 
an estimated direct flood damage of $10,040,000 based on present (July 
1951) values. The plan of improvement will provide protection 
against a design flood which is approximately equivalent to the record 
March 1936 flood. The average annual benefits are estimated at 
$1,248,000. 

On January 27, 28, and 29 of this year the Ohio River poured out 
of its banks. The crest at Wheeling was 44 feet, just 1 foot shy of dis- 
aster level. As floods go, it was comparatively minor. But 7,000 resi- 
dents of South Wheeling were either evacuated or forced to live in 
the upper floors of their homes. 

The Benwood works of the Wheeling Steel Corp. were shut down. 
Other important steel-producing plants, while remaining in opera- 
tion, had production curtailed because workers could not reach the 
plants. Sylvania Electric’s Wheeling plant was closed. The Wheel- 
ing Stamping Co. plant was closed. Bloch Bros. tobacco plant was 
closed. 

None of the vital production lost because of this relatively minor 
flood would have been lost were this flood wall built. 

We are ina cold war with a relentless enemy. Our military planners 
tell us the issue may remain in doubt for from 10 to 20 years. Our 
major asset in this war is our ability to produce the sinews of war. 
Every Member of Congress; everyone connected with the executive 
branch of the Government is urging more and more production in 
many fields, including steel. This flood wall will assure that important 
steel production will not be halted because of floods. It is, in my 
opinion, vital to national security. 

An initial construction appropriation of $500,000 could be used to 
initiate and complete construction of the intercepter sewer in order 
that the construction of the remainder of the project may proceed in 
an orderly and economical manner. 

The total estimated cost of this project is $15,580,000. 

If you remember, as I know you do, about 1936 and 1937, there was 
a serious flood in the Ohio Valley in both years and heavy damage was 
caused. 

A special committee was appointed to investigate the necessity of 
flood walls on the Ohio River. I was appointed a member of that 
special committee at that time, and as I recall, they advised flood 
control in New Cumberland, which is my home town, on the area which 
is exceedingly low. It is not a large town. There was not so much 
damage. But the necessity of a flood wall goes to the Wheeling- 
Benwood area. 
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My recollection-of what happened at that time was that the two 
projects, the Wheeling project and the Benwood project have been 
joined, put together. 

Mr. Kerr. Those projects were recommended by the Corps of 
Engineers ? 

Mr. Ramsay. That is right’ Then we went on down the valley to 
the lowest town in my district on the Ohio River, New Martinsville. 

You probably saw pictures of this last flood, although this was not a 
real flood in the Ohio River; it was just a “near flood,” as the Presi- 
dent expressed it. There was some inundation. They have other 
towns that come under high water that are not asking for flood walls, 
but at Wheeling they are seriously interested in this flood wall. And 
I will grant it is belated, because in 1938 I went with the engineers 
on a boat on an inspection tour where the flood walls would be built. 
We had a committee from the Wheeling council with us. They ad- 
mitted at that time that if there was any place on the Ohio River that 
needed a flood wall it was Wheeling, but for political reasons they 
opposed it. 

Sut I insisted on it. Then, the engineers built a sample wall to 
indicate what it would be like. I think the engineers will bear me out 
that it is really necessary to have a wall at Wheeling to protect the 
citizens and industry located there. 

Mr. Rapsavur. You say they built a sample wall ? 

Mr. Ramsay. Yes. 

Mr. Razavur. Who; the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. Ramsay. Yes; because the people wanted to know what it would 
look like, because the people on the Ohio River felt that they could 
not see the boats coming up and down the river. 

The council is now bringing every pressure to bear to get something 
done as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, we have spent a large lot of money—I do not know 
how much, probably $300,000—in engineering this project. And I 
feel confident when I say that the engineers would prefer to build this 
flood wall in preference to any flood control wall on the Ohio River, 
because they realize the necessity thereof. It is absolutely necessary 
for the protection of a lot of factories and in order to keep the fac- 
tories running—steel mills running, especially in times like this. They 
should have protection if they are to be operated during high waters. 

The newspaper published in a building located on the main street 
is the only newspaper in the United States where they have the presses 
situated on the second floor, because having them on the first floor, 
in the event of a flood, the water coming into the building would ruin 
and destroy the presses. 

You can get an idea of just what it means to have a major flood 
from my previous statement; but I want to reemphasize it by saying 
that the estimated direct flood damage, up to the July 1951 flood was as 
follows: 

In February 1884, which was one of the biggest floods on the Ohio 
River, the estimated damage was $9,020,000. In 1907, the flood damage 
was $7,960,000; and in the flood of March 1945 it was nearly $5 million. 
And the flood of record, which occurred on the 19th of March 1936— 
which was the biggest flood we ever had, with over 51 feet of water, 
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the estimated direct flood damage was over $10 million, based on the 
present July 1951 values. 

The plan of improvement will provide protection against a design 
flood which is, as I indicated, equivalent to the March 1936 record 
flood, and the average annual benefits are estimated at $114 million. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you have a flood every year? 

Mr. Ramsay. Not every year. Sometimes it will go along, say, for 
—_ aperiod. In 1884 we had a flood, and then there was not another 

ood, to my recollection, until 1891. There was a large flood which 
came in January, this last January. There are many small floods. 
But the next biggest flood after 1891, as I recall was in 1913. Then 
there was another flood in 1936, another in 1937, 1942, and 1945. 

It seems as the river bottoms have built up because factories have 
dumped their debris along the shores and narrowed the distance be- 
tween banks, and as the timber has been denuded, the floods are be- 
coming almost an annual event. 

May I just add this other thought: I remember my father built 
a house right on the Ohio River bank. I was raised on the bank of 
the river. My father, like other people, liked to live on the river 
banks so he could see the boats, as they traversed the river. Followin 
the floods, the family, when we grew up, refused to stay there, an 
my father had to practically give the property away in order to get out 
of there. 

These floods are a serious menace. Of course it might be said that 
these people have no right to build on low lands. But the area looks 
wonderful in the summertime, and you would not imagine a flood 
would ever come up to those heights; one would think they could not 
possibly reach that height. But they do. 

In Wheeling they suffer a tremendous, destructive loss. I do not 
need to say much more, only to emphasize the fact that I am thoroughly 
convinced that you could not appropriate money to aid the Govern- 
ment or to aid the people of the ‘United States more than to provide 
for this flood protection. 

Mr. Ranaut. What about the amount of planning money ? 

Mr. Ramsay. The engineering staff told me they would like to have 
about a half million dollars. This project has had preference ever 
since they started back in 1937, insofar as the engineers are concerned ; 
they have absolutely given it preference over any other flood wall con- 
structed on the Ohio River. 

Mr. Forp. What is the total estimated cost, Mr. Ramsay ? 

Mr. Ramsay. The total estimated cost is around 14 or 15 million 
dollars. If it had been constructed in 1938, they could have gotten it 
completed for about half that much. 

I believe that is about all I have to say Mr. Chairman, unless you 
want to ask some questions. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much, Mr. Ramsay. 
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Txourspay, Fesruary 7, 1952. 


NAVIGATION ON THE Muskincum River, On10 
WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Ragpavr. Mr. Secrest, the committee will be glad to hear you. 
You are here in the interest of several projects, one being the Muskin- 
gum River navigation project. 

Mr. Secrest. Mr. Chairman, I have three projects: one of them is 
the operation of locks and dams on the Muskingum River. 

Mr. Razavut. The committee will be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Secrest. Members of the committee, as I say, I have three very 
important matters of vital interest to my district which I would like 
to call to your attention. 

The first concerns the operation of 11 navigation dams on the 
Muskingum River. 

Last year it was the intention of the Army engineers to withdraw 
responsibility for these dams due to insufficient tonnage. The engin- 
eers did not withdraw responsibility because of the fact that the 
Senate report on the civil-functions appropriation bill directed them 
to continue operation of the locks. During the past year tonnage 
through the locks has greatly increased. This tonnage is principally 
sand and gravel, but has resulted in a large saving to consumers of 
these items. 

At the present time, negotiations almost have been completed for 
the transportation of more than 1,000 tons of coal daily from a point 
on the Muskingum River to the Union Carbide plant on the Ohio 
River. This plant is engaged 100 percent in defense work. The trans- 
portation of this coal would utilize the first three dams on the Musk- 
ingum River. 

t is wholly probable that other coal tonnage will develop in the 
coming year. There is no doubt that traffic through the locks is far 
greater this year than last, and that within the year the tonnage is 
more than likely to exceed that of any year in the 100-year history of 
navigation on the Muskingum River. I want to urge this committee 
to provide for the operation of essential locks during the next fiscal 
year. 

I wish to place in the record at this point three letters setting forth 
shipments during 1951 and proposed shipments for this year. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

DECEMBER 27, 1951. 


Corps oF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Huntington District, Huntington, W. Va. 


(Attention of Walter Krueger, Jr., district engineer. ) 


Dear Str: Reference is made to your letter and public notice of December 10 
requesting an estimate of benefits expected to be realized by keeping the Musk- 
ingum River open to navigation after July 1952. 

It is too early a date to accurately forecast our shipping for any period 
following July 1952, but with construction continuing at its present rate we not 
only expect to continue to ship the present yearly tonnage, we expect to exceed 
the 1951 tonnage. 

There is a very definite shortage of sand and gravel along the lower Muskingum 
Valley, and it is very doubtful if the existing land-deposit plants producing sand 
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and gravel could begin to fill the demand if we were forced to suspend operations 
on the Muskingum River. 

During the current year of 1951 we shipped by river into Zanesville a total 
éf approximately 175,000 tons of sand and gravel. The nearest existing sand 
and gravel land plant is 7 miles from Zanesville, which would mean a 35 cent 
ger ton trucking charge to Zanesville, or a total of $61,250 for the 175,00 tons. 

This land plant is at the present selling all it can produce; therefore, the next 
nearest land plant, if it were able to produce this amount of sand and gravel, 
would have a trucking rate of $1 per ton to Zanesville, which would mean a 
total trucking charge of $175,000 for the 175,000 tons. 

At our Beverly operation, where we are producing sand and gravel for the new 
American Gas & Electric power plant, we have shipped to the plant site ap- 
proximately 75,000 tons during 1951. The next closest source for gravel meeting 
their specifications would be Marietta. 

Shipping from Marietta would not only have cost them a shipping charge of 
approximately $1 but also an additional 55 cents per ton would have been tacked 
on to the sale price, our sale price being $1.35 against the price of $1.90 per ton 
asked at Marietta. The trucking charge and additional sale price would have 
resulted in an additional cost of 75,000 tons at $1.55 or a total of $116,000. 

This all boils down to the fact that between our Zanesville and Beverly opera- 
tions, the additional charge of approximately $300,000 is not passed on to the 
public, which would be the case if navigation were suspended on the Muskingum 
River. 

We are also carrying on negotiations for the transportation of approximately 
500,000 tons of coal to be transported upon the Muskingum River during the 
year of 1952, and if these develop it should last between 5 and 10 years. 

There is also a large acreage of coal north of Zanesville that within 10 
years will be moved by river transportation if the river is navigable. 

The savings on the coal transportation would easily exceed $150,000 per year, 
from 5 to 20 years. 

Respectfully yours, THE MUSKINGUM RIVER GRAVEL Co., 
CHAs. J. SHELLY, President. 


JANUARY 10, 1052. 
WALTER KRUEGER, Jr., 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
District Engineer, Huntington District, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

DEAR COLONEL KRUEGER: Reference is made to your communication dated 
December 10, concerning public notice on operations at navigation structures, 
Muskingum River, Marietta, Ohio, relative to river tonnage. 

In compliance with request made in paragraph 3 of your communication, for 
date and information concerning our Muskingum River tonnage, wish to advise 
that in 1951 we purchased a total of 18,660 tons of sand and gravel from the 
Kanawha Sand Co., of Parkersburg, W. Va., which was delivered by the shipper 
to our river dock located approximately 3 miles north of the Marietta locks. 
During 1952, we anticipate at this time that our requirements will approximate 
20,000 tons of sand and gravel. 

If it was necessary for our supplier to offload shipments of sand and gravel 
at a point along the Ohio River, due to the closing of the Marietta locks and 
dams, it would probably be a location in the vicinity of Riverview (formerly 
Gravel Bank), a distance of approximately 9 miles from our processing plant. 
To reload and truck this material to our processing plant, we estimate that it 
would increase our costs $1 per ton. Based on 1951 river tonnage, it would mean 
an additional outlay of $18,660. 

Based on the foregoing, we urge that the Corps of Engineers reconsider their 
announced intention to close particularly lock and dam No. 1. 

However, there is a possibility that we will find it necessary to augment our 
requirements for sand and gravel from the Ohio River with an available supply 
farther north on the Muskingum River, so we would like to enlist your con- 
sideration of continued maintenance of the additional locks and dams on the 
Muskingum River. 

Yours very truly, 


THE MARIETTA CONCRETE CORP., 
FRANK H. CHristy, President. 
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DRAVO CorP., MACHINERY DIVISION, 
January 11, 1952. 
Subject: Muskingum River locks. 
Col. WALTER KRUEGER, Jr., 
District Engineer, United States Army Engineers, 
Huntington District, Huntington, W. Va. 

DEAR COLONEL KRUEGER: We understand that consideration is being made of 
closing the locks on the above river in the near future. As you possibly know, 
we have a pipe-fabricating plant located adjacent to the river about one-half 
mile up the first lock of said river. About one year and a half ago we moved into 
this plant, moved our stock and material by barge from Neville Island, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. It required about five bargeloads of pipe and supplies at that time. 
Within the next 30 to 90 days we expect to have two more bargeloads of pipe 
moved from Ambridge, Pittsburgh, Pa., to our plant at Marietta. We are at the 
present time making arrangements for this move by our Union Barge Line, who 
leave it off in the Ohio River, and we are trying to find somebody else to move 
the barge upstream through the first lock and along the banks of the Muskingum, 
adjacent to our plant. 

During the past year, we have endeavored to have more pipe moved by barge, 
but due to deliveries of the smaller lots being made by the mill we were com- 
pelled to use the railroad. We feel that when the pipe supply becomes normal 
we will have a far better chance of more regularly using the river for trans- 
portation of our raw material into the mill. There also have been jobs in the 
past, namely the atomic job at Huntington, W. Va., that we had figured on using 
the river for shipping our finished products. However, this job did not ma- 
terialize. 

In the five bargeloads that have been unloaded at Marietta, we find that we 
can cut the transportation cost in half by using the river in place of the railroad. 
We would naturally want to do this in the future whenever conditions will permit. 

Yours truly, 
Dravo Corp. 
By T. L. HARTMAN, 
Manager, Piping Department. 


Tuourspay, Fesruary 7, 1952. 
Ditton Dam, Lickine River Onto 


Mr. Secrest. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee; the 
second project I wish to call to your attention is the Dillon Dam on 
the Licking River about 5 miles from Zanesville, Ohio. 

This project was authorized in 1938 and will give to the city of 
Zanesville, in conjuction with the 14 reservoirs already constructed 
on the tributaries of the Muskingum River, 100 percent flood control. 
The total cost of the project is $25,644,000. 

To date approximately. $8 million has been spent. The principal 
work completed to date has been grading and filling for 19 miles of 
railroad relocation. 

The next step toward development of this project is the laying of 
the steel rails and the placing of several bridges. 

In my opinion this work should be undertaken to the extent that 
steel will be available this coming year. 

If an appropriation is made now, it is entirely probable that by 
January 1953 the country’s steel supply should be nearly normal. 

This railroad should be completed and turned over to the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co. at the earliest possible moment. If this 
right-of-way is permitted to sit another year, the Government is cer- 
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tain to lose several hundred thousand dollars and possibly a million 
dollars due to washing of the many fills that have been made. 

This flood-control project is badly needed and, in addition to this, 
continuous progress of the work will save the Government a huge sum 
of money. I want to present to the committee numerous photographs 
of the flood which occurred last week on this river—a flood which 
would have been wholly checked if the Dillon Dam had been in op- 
eration. 

Under present conditions flood-control projects are not undertaken 
unless they are strictly defense projects, and consequently there are 
two of these projects not in the budget. 

One is the Dillon Dam in Ohio, on which there has been expended 


some $8 million—the expenditure to date has been around that 
amount. 


Thank you very much. 


Tuourspay, Fepruary 7, 1952. 
RoseEvi.ie, Onto, Locan Prorectrion Progecr 


Mr. Kerr. You are also interested in the Roseville local protection 
project ¢ 

Mr. Secrest. Yes. 

The Roseville local protection project was authorized by Congress 
in 1938. The estimated cost is $950,000. Flood damage since it was 
authorized has amounted to more than the total cost of the project. 
One flood last year caused damage, according to the United States 
Army engineers’ estimates, of $200,000—all of which would have been 
prevented if the project had been completed. 

The people of Roseville raised their share of the cost several years 
ago and are now in the process of purchasing land necessary for the 
project. 

A new bridge is required in connection with the work and a contract 
for this bridge has recently been let. Since the local people have met 
all the requirements, I wish to urge this committee to appropriate 
funds for this project in the hope that conditions will permit that it 
be started within the next fiscal year. 

Two years ago Congress appropriated money for this project, but 
since it had not been started, al unds were held in the Treasury. 
hope the committee will appropriate an equal amount for the coming 
year in the hope that it can be utilized. I wish to submit an aerial 
photograph showing the extent of the flood in June 1950. 

Mr. Kerr. How many people are there in this area? 

Mr. Secrest. I would say there were around 2,500. 

Mr. Forp. Was the money approved last year spent ? 

Mr. Secrest. They did not use it last year; it was approved, but it 
was—there was no expenditure. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Tuurspay, Fresruary 7, 1952. 
Lock No. 19, Knoxux, Iowa 


WITNESS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Rasavt. Mr. Martin, the committee will be pleased to hear 
from you. You are here in the interest of the lock at Keokuk, Iowa. 

Mr. Martin. Yes; I am, in fact, supporting the item included in 
the President’s budget to start work on Lock No. 19 at Keokuk, Iowa. 

Lock No. 19 at Keokuk is in bad disrepair. This lock was built by 
the Mississippi River & Power Co. in 1913 and is today the oldest 
lock on the river by 4 years, the next oldest being the original lock of 
Twin Cities lock and dam between St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The Keokuk lock provides the highest lift of any lock in the Missis- 
sip! system, 38.2 feet at normal pools. The average lift in the other 
locks on the Mississippi River is 11.7 feet. The lock is likewise the 
shortest of all the locks on the Mississippi. It is 358 feet long whereas 
all the others are from 600 to 1,200 feet long. 

This forces many additional lockages in order to pass existing traffic 
and causes considerable delay as the shortness of the lock requires an 
average of about two and one-half lockages per tow, whereas the 
longer and more modern locks require, such as the one near Burling- 
ton, Iowa, requires only about 1.2 lockages to pass the same tow. The 
average time per tow at Keokuk is a little over 2 hours, while at Bur- 
lington it is only 30 minutes per tow. 

Since this includes only lockage time, it does not reflect time lost 
waiting to lock through that frequently amounts to several hours 
and in some instances as much as 8 hours. 

I recall a few years ago I was told that a new lock at Keokuk would 
save a total lockage time each year, compared to the present lock, of 
over 65 days. 

The use of the Mississippi River for freight shipment has increased 
tremendously in recent years. The total for 1939 was 1,020,000 tons, 
whereas today the traffic at Keokuk stands at 4,118,000 tons per year. 
It would require 2,000 grain, coal, and tank cars and 25 to 30 locomo- 
tives to transport this volume of freight traffic. 

The new lock at Keokuk was authorized in 1930. The estimated 
total cost of the new lock today is $8,042,000. Of this amount, the 
President’s budget calls for $2,500,000 for the fiscal year 1953 in order 
to get the construction of the new lock under way. It is estimated 
that it will require 3 to 4 years to construct the new lock, probably 
more nearly 4 years. It will cost a much higher amount if constructed 
in less time. 

The poor condition of the existing lock today is a very important 
factor emphasizing the need for immediate start of the construction 
of the new lock. The old lock is in such disrepair that it will require 
$250,000 to put it back in workable condition. The amount each year 
hereafter will probably reach from $259,000 to $300,000 per year 
over a 10-year period, or a total of about $3,000,000 over the next 1u 
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years to maintain our hope that the lock will remain serviceable from 
year to year. 

The existing lock cannot get better without expensive and extensive 
repairs and may go out entirely most any time. If the new lock 1s 
built while the old lock is serviceable traffic can go on, but if the old 
lock goes out before the new lock is built all traffic will be stopped for 
the balance of that season. 

Postponement of construction of the Keokuk lock can only be done 
at the risk of far greater expense of emergency repairs and high-speed 
construction of the new lock at greatly increased costs and will there- 
fore be neither economical nor wise. 

It is rather significant that there are only two new rivers and har- 
bors projects in the President’s budget for 1953. The Keokuk lock 
is the only new lock project in the budget. The only other rivers and 
harbors project in the budget is the Ice Harbor lock and dam on the 
Snake River which is primarily a power project in the Pacifie North- 
west. 

In closing I wish to emphasize the importance of keeping the Mis- 
sissippi River open to freight traffic for the movement of grain from 
the great Midwest farmland area and the shipment of oi] and coal 
into that area. The complete failure of the Keokuk lock would be a 
staggering blow to the economy of eastern Iowa and eastern Minne- 
sota, western Wisconsin, and western Illinois. 

Mr. Kerr. What is the tonnage on the river? 

Mr. Marrty. In 1950 the coal, up-bound, 1,411,000 tons; petroleum 
products, up-bound, 2,272,000 and grain down-bound, 22,000 tons. 
Most of that is grain for livestock down in the southeast section of 
the country, going over the Ohio and Tennessee Rivers and reaches 
into the Southeastern States using water carriage all the way. 

That illustrates the volume of the type of shipping; those are the 
largest items of shipping going through the lock. 

Mr. Kerr. We thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Martin. Thank you. 


THurspay, Fesruary 7, 1952. 


MANIstique Harsor Prosecr, Micnican 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Potter, the committee is glad to have you appear 
before us. You are interested in the harbor project at Manistique, 
Mich. 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. Needless to say I am always pleased to appear 
before this committee, especially since two of your distinguished mem- 
bers come from the State of Michigan, Mr. Rabaut and Mr. Ford. I 
am very conscious of the fact that this committee has done a marvel- 
ous job in effecting economies in Government, particularly as they 
relate to matters coming before your committee. I am also partic- 
ularly pleased to compliment the committee on its fairness in and 
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good judgment on projects that are necessary to the general welfare 
and to national defense. 

I am here to testify today concerning the Manistique, Mich., harbor 
project, which has been authorized by the Congress. _ 

I come before your committee, gentlemen, to petition that funds— 
in the amount of $395,500—be included in the “civil functions” ap- 
propriations for the 1953 fiscal year to enable early Se eee of 
work on the modification of the project for Manistique Harbor, Mich. 
as authorized in the 1950 River.and Harbor Act (Public Law 516, 
8ist Cong.). The need for early work at Manistique is evidenced 
by the recommendations of the Chief of Engineers contained in House 
Document 721, Eightieth Congress. 

This project is of a definite emergency nature. There is nothing 
“pork barrel” about it. The existing depths at Manistique Harbor are 
inadequate to serve commerce safely and economically. The bottom 
of the channel, being composed of ledge rock in horizontal strata, 
tends to break off into Sake 3 to 4 feet thick. This makes it neces- 
sary for vessels on most occasions to drag their anchors and by drag- 
ging the anchors catch in ledges and seas and tip the rocks on edge 
creating hazard to themselves and future traffic. 

It is true the engineers sweep the harbor at various intervals—but 
sweeping is so costly and considered by the Army engineers not 
practicable at short intervals. Because of this hazard to vessels, vessel 
owners either refuse to enter the harbor or those which venture enter- 
ing restrict their loads with resultant increase in transportation costs. 

Manistique Harbor, located at the mouth of Manistique River on 
the north shore of Lake Michigan, has the unique reputation of being 
the only northern lake harbor on either Lakes Michigan, Superior 
or Huron that is ice-free the year around. 

Manistique and vicinity—just as much of the State of Michigan 
itself—is going through a period of unemployment. Deepening of 
the harbor definitely will enhance the economic life of Manistique 
and vicinity. This not only because—as set forth in attached copy 
of a letter from the Top O° Lake Michigan:Chamber of Commerce, 
dated February 4, 1952—new industries will come to that area if 
their products can be shipped by water but also because the tourist 
trade, now lost as excursion steamers refuse to enter a dangerous 
harbor, will be revitalized. The tourist industry is a vital factor in 
Manistique’s economy. Not only would deepening the harbor enable 
steamers to enter the port for carrying on commerce but it would 
provide a safe harbor of shelter to large vessels in time of storms. 

(The letter referred to above is as follows :) 

Tor © LAKE MICHIGAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Manistique, Mich., February 4, 1952. 
Hon. CHARLES E. Potter, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. PorTer: With respect to the deepening of Manistique Harbor. The 
directors of our chamber of Commerce voted unanimously for this much-needed 
and long-postponed project. 

Your files on this subject will show that under ordinary conditions, boats with 
a draft of 16 feet can safely navigate our harbor. This has been a draw-back 
for the residents and business houses of this city of 5,000, as it has meant higher 
costs for bringing in coal by water, and still higher costs for bringing it in by rail. 

Manistique has had its ups and downs in the past 60 years. At one time it 
was the white-pine capital of the Upper Peninsula. Later it developed into a 
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tourist paradise. Today it is a combination of tourist and industry. However, 
we have lost population, and this brings me back to the harbor-deepening sit- 
uation. 

Our leading industry, the Manistique Pulp & Paper Co., with an annual payroll 
exceeding $900,000, has again changed hands. This time it has been purchased 
by the ‘'renton Times Corp. of Trenton, N. J. The new owners contemplate 
shipping in and out of Manistique by water, providing the harbor can be deep- 
ened to 18 feet or more. They have been making soundings at their mill and 
find they can dock ocean-going vessels of limited tonnage. Their newsprint, the 
entire output of the factory, is destined for South American Republics (but not 
for Argentina or other totalitarian countries). This is more or less a dream 
of this large corporation. 

The Manistique Pulp & Paper Co. has changed hands three times in recent 
years, and being the main source of employment in our little city, it is hoped that 
this river and harbor improvement will be carried forward this time and not 
postponed as has been the case in the past. 

In addition to the paper company, we could have had a new industry—a large 
refining company which contemplated a large bulk station with a payroll of 
$100,000 yearly. This is but one industry lost to us through neglect of our harbor. 

There is another angle to this project—the defense angle. As an illustration, 
supposing an atomic bomb hit the locks at Sault Sainte Marie; then the Govern- 
ment would probably appropriate millions to deepen this harbor and do it as 
quickly as possible, since it is an open harbor the year around. There is a rail- 
road coming in from the north, connecting with the east and west railroads 
tapping the iron mines west of us, and Manistique most certainly would have to 
step in and help fill the breach. 

I trust when you present our case to the Appropriations Committee you will 
be able to show them on the map where we are in a most strategic position in 
case the locks at the Soo are destroyed, 

With kindest personal regards, I remain 

Sincerely, 
Tor O’ LAKE MICHIGAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Frep D. HELTMAN, Secretary. 


For your consideration, I attach copies of letters from companies 
in Manistique explaining how their operations are curtailed by the 
harbor’s present condition and the relief that can be expected when 
the authorized modifications have been completed. While these letters 
were submitted to me in 1950, they are not out of date. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 


JULY 19, 1950. 
The Honorable CHARLES E. Potrer, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Porrer: During the 30-year history of this company, the Manistique 
Harbor has always been extensively used by us in the receipt of our raw ma- 
terials as well as in the shipment of our finished products. 

All of our coal requirements, ranging from 15,000 to 25,000 tons per year, are 
received through this port. During the past 3 years, 42,173 tons were received 
by rail as lake carriers were reluctant to use this harbor due to damage sustained 
in recent years by striking objects. This grounding took place with only part 
loads as they will not come in with full loads. This has imposed an unjust 
penalty resulting in higher coal costs. 

A modern steam-generating plant is contemplated for erection at an early date 
which will double our coal needs. This improvement has a direct bearing as to 
when the recommended improvements to the harbor will be made. 

A large percentage of our paper is shipped via Ann Arbor car ferry. Our an- 
nual paper production approximates 25,000 tons. This routing is of special im- 
portance in serving our customers in the Middle Eastern States. 

In the past we have used the local port for overseas shipments from Scandi- 
navian countries of ground-wood and chemical pulps, and when conditions again 
become normal, we expect to avail ourselves of our strategic location on Lake 
Michigan in our purchases of these two important commodities used in our 
manufacture. 

With the continuing shortage of spruce pulpwood in this area considerable 
thought and study has been given to securing a sizable portion of this specie 
by water-borne carriers from Canadian sources of supply. 
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We have endeavored briefly to emphasize the importance of the local harbor to 
the economic welfare of this company. We are the largest industry within the 
confines of Manistique and support a payroll in excess of $700,000 including 
woods operation. The economic welfare of this community of 5,000 people is 
dependent upon the prosperity and continued operation of our plant, and we 
urge that the improvements for this harbor be expedited with all possible 
dispatch. 

We appreciate the splendid work you have already done and know that you 
will continue to do everything possible to have the necessary funds appropriated 
at an early date for this very worth-while project. 

Very truly yours, 
MANISTIQUE PULP & PAPER Co., 
R. G. HeENTscHELL, Manager. 


INLAND LIME & STONE Co., 
Manistique, Mich., June 30, 1950. 
Hon. CHARLES E. Potter, 
Bleventh District, Michigan, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have been advised that Public Law 516 which was 
signed by the President on May 16, 1950, includes authorization for improve- 
ment of the Manistique Harbor. 

As a shipper of crushed limestone to this port, we are aware of the limitations 
of draft which have penalized us in the past in that we could only obtain car- 
riers to bring stone to Manistique at exorbitant rates due to the limited draft 
which meant small cargoes, and this has resulted in practically eliminating any 
deliveries of stone for highway and construction purposes. 

Everyone is aware of the advantages of water transportation in the Great 
Lakes area, and yet in this instance the railroad rates are less than the boat 
rates between our harbor and the port in Manistique. 

It is to be hoped that if appropriations are made available to carry out the 
improvement program of the Manistique Harbor that we will be in a position to 
make water deliveries of stone which will react to the benefit of everyone. 

I hope you will use your good office to do whatever is possible to see that 
the appropriation for this work is authorized by the Budget Bureau. 

Yours very truly, 
INLAND LiME & STONE Co., 
A. J. Cayta, President. 


Aveust 7, 1950. 
Hon. CHARLES E. POTTER, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Porrer: We are very pleased to furnish you with additional informa- 
tion for use in your sincere effort to have the appropriation granted for the im- 
provement of the Manistique Harbor. Your request for further information was 
given to us by Mr. William H. Frederick, executive secretary for the Top O’ Lake 
Michigan Chamber of Commerce. 

You will recall that you asked for statements attesting to the urgency of start- 
ing the Manistique Harbor improvements as promptly as possible. In this con- 
nection we can only state that our operations for the past several years have 
been considerably hampered by the lack of water in the local harbor. 

With the exception of one shipping line, having a small self-unloader available, 
we have had difficulty in arranging for shipment of coal to Manistique for the 
past several years. In the past, several of the shipping companies were a little 
more lenient about sending their boats into the Manistique Harbor as they 
wished to hold on to the harbor’s tonnage and maintain the good will of the in- 
dustries and consumers of this area in the hopes that when the harbor was 
deepened they would still retain this business. However, if there is any fur- 
ther delay due to the lack of an appropriation we do not anticipate even this 
small amount of help. 

At the present time we have coal commitments due us through the port of 
Chicago, but after 2 months of constant effort we have not been able to obtain 
a boat to float this coal for us. 
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Mr. Frank Nugent, of the Freeman Coal Mining Corp., advises that he has con- 
tacted a number of different shipping companies, including Boland and Cornelius 
and the Bradley Transportation Co., but they have all refused to enter Manistique 
Harbor while it is in its present condition. 

The freight rate from Chicago to Manistique at the present time is $.065 per 
ton as compared to $1.25 per ton from Toledo, Ohio. You can readily see that 
moving any considerable tonnage of coal through Chicago, which we had hoped 
to do, would affect a great savings in both the industrial coal and domestic 
coal. This saving, of course, would have been passed on to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

We have also investigated the possibility of bringing fuel oil and gasoline 
into Manistique via water, however, we have again been faced with the same 
problem of insufficient harbor depth to warrant such a move. 

Mr. B. Klukoski, traffic manager of the Roosevelt Oil & Refining Corp. of 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. advises that they are unable and unwilling to quote de- 
livery prices of petroleum products via water to Manistique but that, if in the 
future, the harbor depth is deepened they will, at that time, be very happy to 
quote delivery prices. He further states that at present there are no water 
rates published to Manistique, Mich., because tankers are unable to enter the 
port. It is therefore impossible for us to estimate, at this time, the great 
saving to the people of this area which would be effective if water transportation 
of petroleum products is available. 

The low-water levels in Manistique Harbor also curtails our ready-mixed 
concrete operations. We are the only company offering ready-mixed concrete 
service to this area. At the present time we are unable to get vessels into our 
docks adjacent to our concrete mixing plant with more than 1,000 to 1,300 tons 
of stone or sand, inasmuch as our 1950 soundings show a depth of water from 
11.0’ to 13.6’ where we would have to unload future stone consignments. 

Mr. R. J. Paisley of the J. A. Paisley Steamship Co. has flatly refused to 
bring in less than 4,000 tons per trip. This would also be his maximum load 
possible into Manistique Harbor. You can readily see that this would be of 
no use to us unless it could be unloaded where we could use it. 

At present we have enough stone to last approximately 3 weeks and will 
then have to depend on rail shipments, at greater expense, or shut our ready- 
mix plant down entirely. 

In closing the writer wishes to state that this situation can only become more 
aggravated in the next few years inasmuch as the level of the water in Lake 
Michigan appears to be on a downward cycle and how much longer this down- 
ward cycle will continue we are not in a position to say. However, any further 
decrease in harbor depth will eliminate the use of even the smallest self-unloader. 
Therefore we wish to urge you to continue the fine cooperation and effort that 
you have shown through your interest in this project in the past in order to 
bring about an early appropriation. 

Thanking you for your kind inteerst in this matter and assuring you we 
stand ready to be of any assistance, we remain 

Very truly yours, 
Girvin Coa, & Dock Co. 
, Manager. 








I have been a strong advocate of economy in Government, and still 
am. Iam confident that the expenditure involved for the deepening 
of Manistique Harbor will be returned to the Federal Treasury mani- 
fold in future years not only because of the increased business that 
will result through improvement—meaning higher tax returns to 
the Government—but the saving that will result in reduction of the 
unemployment rolls. This semimobilization of ours may continue 
for many, many years. This project cannot be longer delayed with- 
out seriously affecting the economic life of the Manistique area. 

May I add, members of the committee, that Manistique, as you 
gentlemen may know, is going through a period of unemployment 
whereas the Nation as a whole is in a full-employment status. Man- 
istique is one exception to the rule; Manistique is suffering from un- 
employment. We have industries who have expressed a desire to 
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come into Manistique, but due to the fact that the harbor is shallow, 
they are unable to do so. 

It may be interesting to you to note that the harbor at Manistique 
is the only harbor in the upper peninsula that is open the year-round, 
and if it should happen that the Soo locks could not operate, then it 
would be more essential to have a harbor in the upper peninsula that 
could be open during the winter months. 

This could be done at Manistique, and it is the only harbor that 
could furnish such service. 

Mr. Rasaur. What is the depth there now / 

Mr. Porrer. It varies from 16 to 17 feet. The engineers have to 
go in about once a year and sweep out the harbor, which is an expen- 
sive operation. But if the harbor were deepened to 18 or 19 feet, as 
has been recommended by the engineers, they could eliminate that 
expenditure of sweeping the harbor, which is a continuing expense, 
and has been for several years. 

What happens, with the depth of water at the present time, and 
with it being a rocky bottom, as ships go in and out of the harbor, the 
rocks are loosened, causing considerable damage to the hulls of these 
ships, and many companies today will not send their ships into that 
harbor. 

Mr. Raspavrt. Is that the only harbor available if something should 
happen to the Soo locks? 

Mr. Porrer. It is the only harbor they could get into in wintertime; 
it is the nearest harbor. 

Mr. Forp. What cauees it to remain open during the winter ? 

Mr. Porrer. It is due to the particular current in Lake Michigan. 

Mr. Forp. I notice that through the diligence of Congressman 
Potter the rivers-and-harbors and flood-control omnibus bill included 
an authorization for this project in 1950. 

Mr. Porrer. That is right. And as you gentlemen may recall, and 
as the record will disclose, I did not appear before your committee 
last year, because of the Korean war; I felt that we should forgo these 
projects at that time. However, it appears this condition may con- 
tinue for many, many years, and I think it would be poor economy 
for us not to consider some of these vital projects at this time. 

I think that it has vast economic value, and that as far as the cost 
to the Federal Government is concerned, that will be offset through 
additional taxes that will come through the vicinity being built up, 
and that will be more than the appropriation requested here, $395,500. 

As a matter of fact, the Federal Government and the community 
of Muskingum supports the unemployment compensation, and par- 
tially supports the relief program, which for over a period of time is 
more than the amount that is requested in this appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. According to the proposed current maintenance figure, 
as presented in the budget, $172,000 is expected to be appropr iated and 
allocated to the Manistique Harbor for the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Porrer. And that will be a yearly appropr lation, a yearly cost 
that will be incumbent on the Government, unless this is done. 

Mr. Razavt. If the rocky bottom of this harbor were removed, as 
the gentleman suggests, could this sweeping operation be discon- 
tinued ? 

Mr. Porrer. That is right. 
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Mr. Rasavtr. And how much is the estimated cost to do that? 

Mr. Porter. $395,500. 

Mr. Razavt. To take care of the harbor work? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Razavt. And what did you say the annual expense is? 

Mr. Porrer. $172,000, so you can see that in a period of 2 years 
the maintenance cost of the present harbor is more than the amount 
required to remove the present condition. 

Mr. Forp. What type of rocks are in the bottom of the harbor? 
Mr. Porrer. It is a rocky shelf. 

Mr. Rasavtr. Thank you very much, Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Porrer. Thank you, gentlemen. 





Tuourspay, Fesrvary 7, 1952. 


Los ANceLtrs Froop Conrrou 
WITNESS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Razavr. We have with us our colleague from California, Mr. 
Hinshaw. You are interested in the Los Angeles flood-control project. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Razavr. We will be very glad to have a statement from you. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I will only be about 5 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

I think we will all remember when Mr. Engel of Michigan, at the 
time he as a member of this committee, on which he served for a long 
period of years, in February 26, 1948, made the following remarks: 

I also recommended that no project be commenced unless Congress is willing 
to appropriate enough money to carry that project forward to its completion 
at a rate of construction which sound engineering requires if we are to obtain 
the most flood-control or rivers-and-harbors work for the tax dollar. While the 
money in the bill carried forward this aim, I am sorry to report that because 
of the number of large projects under construction we were not able to carry 
- this aim fully. Substantial progress has, however, been made along this 
ine. 

I think every one of the committee knows that the Los Angeles 
River project in Los Angeles County has been under construction 
something like 15 years. 

Mr. Kerr. What is the full name of the project ? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. The Los Angeles River flood-control project. The 
rate that appropriations are being made—and I am not complaining 
about what action the committee has taken—but at the rate of appro- 
priations it would take another 25 or 30 years before the project is 
completed. 

I say that with reference to the fact that the amount appropriated 
last year, the total amount for flood control was something like $230 
million, and the total amount required to complete all projects was 
something like $1 billion. If the appropriation is compared to the 
total amount required to complete the projects in the country, you 
will find that the appropriations are made at a sufficient rate to com- 
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plete the projects in approximately 5 years, whereas the appropria- 
tions for the Los Angeles project, if continued at the present rate, 
will require another 25 or 30 years before it is completed. 

I do not think that is good business, either from the standpoint of the 
engineering involved, the Congress, or anything else. 

Mr. Razavur. Of course, you realize there are a lot of things we would 
like to do. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I realize that. 

Mr. Razavr. You can read the editorials from any section of the 
country and their constant cry is “When are you going to curtail and 
try to get along with the projects under way and complete them?” 

So it is quite difficult to say that they can be completed in five years. 

Mr. Hrinsuaw. Actually, at the present rate of appropriation 

Mr. Rasavr. I can well understand your devotion to this project 
and to your people—— 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is not what I have reference to. 

Mr. Razavr. I understand, but it is difficult for us, it is very diffi- 
cult for us because we simply have to hold down appropriations. 

Mr. Hrvsuaw. I am not complaining about what the committee 
has done; I am only pointing out that the recommendations in the 
budget are not sufficient enough to expedite completion. I know 
that this committee would do everything possible to bring this proj- 
ect to completion within a reasonable time, and I am only pointing out 
that the rate of appropriation for this project, compared to the total 
amount of work to be done, which would complete the outstanding 
projects in about 5 years, but would mean the Los Angeles project 
will not be completed for 25 years, that is, at the rate which appropri- 
ations are being made. 

I am not finding fault with the committee; the fault lies some- 
where else. 

May I just show you some photographs showing the recent flood 
in the Los Angeles area. These show the results from the lack of 
completion of this work. Here are also some newspaper pictures. 

Mr. Kerr. The total cost of this project is something over $200 
million. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. I think some $200 million remains to be appropriated. 

Mr. Rasavutr. We know this project pretty well, and we know the 
damage that has been caused by not having sufficient funds available 
to complete it. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that there 
are only nine States in the Union that have a population greater than 
Los Angeles County, and there are seven States which have a lesser 
population in their entire State than we have in my district in Los 
Angeles County. I have a bigger district in population than seven 
States of the Union. 

Mr. Kerr. How many people? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. 654,111, according to the 1950 census. 

Gentlemen, these pictures come from that part of the district which 
is not protected. The part that is presently completed furnishes full 
protection. In this area there are about eighty to ninety thousand 
_ who have suffered damage in an area where work has not even 

een started, work which will stop this flooding. 
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I would like to emphasize that where the works have already been 
completed, the protection was perfect, and we are very grateful for it. 
And had not the work been completed, there would have been hundreds 
of people killed and millions and millions of dollars of damage. We 
are very happy about the work that has been done, and we just hope 
that the rate may be stepped up a little faster. 

And may I say for the record that we from Los Angeles pay between 
a billion and a quarter and a-billion and a half dollars of taxes, so we 
do not feel we are robbing the Treasury when we say we hope the proj- 
ect will be completed. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Thank you. 


Ice Harspor Lock ann Dam, Wasnu. 
WITNESSES 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


JAMES H. CELLARS, COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON AND TUNA PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, ASTORIA, OREG. 


Mr. Rasavr. The committee will come to order. 
Norblad. 

Mr. Norsiap. Gentlemen, my name is Walter Norblad, represent- 
ing the Fifth Congressional District of the State of Oregon. 

I appear today with Mr. James H. Cellars, in opposition to the Ice 
Harbor dam. Mr. Cellars will make a presentation of the case, with 
which I concur. 

Mr. Raravr. We will be pleased to hear from Mr. Cellars. 

Mr. Cetiars. Thank you, sir. 

I would like to have the permission of the committee to later file a 
statement. 

Mr. Razaut. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Cetiars. Gentlemen, I represent the Columbia River Salmon 
and Tuna Packers Association, which is an organization comprising 
the packing companies located on and operating along the mouth of 
the Columbia River. They asked me to appear here in protest against 
the current proposals before you for an appropriation of Federal 
money for construction of the Ice Harbor Dam on the Lower Snake 
River in the State of Washington. 

I have appeared before you for a number of years, gentlemen, and I 
am sure it is not my fault that it is in the budget. 

We hold as follows: First, that the constraction of the Ice Harbor 
Dam cannot be economically justified without the construction of four 
other structures on the Snake River, those being as follows, namely, 
the Lower Monumental Dam, the Little Goose Dam, the Lower Gran- 
ite Dam and the Hells Canyon Dam. 


Congressman 


DAMAGE THREAT DEFINITE 


Now, the construction of these dams I have named across the Lower 
Snake River will result in terrific damage to the Columbia River 
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salmon fishery resource, and in the practical elimination of the river 
salmon fishing industry. 

Secondly, we contend that there does not exist at this time any 
necessity for the initiation of the construction of these dams upon 
the basis of national defense; the production of hydroelectric power ; 
the establishment of a river navigation system; the reclamation of 
arid lands; nor flood control. 

Third, we say that available Federal funds for Columbia Basin 
development should be so appropriated as to assure the earliest pos- 
sible completion of projects now under way rather than be split among 
old and new projects. 

As to these dams, gentlemen, they are economically intertwined. 
The basis for the construction of the first one was navigation and 
without the four dams, none are any good, as far as navigation is 
concerned. 

They are located between Pasco, Wash., and Lewiston, Idaho; Ice 
Harbor Dam, as stated in the budget, will cost slightly over $100 
million, but Ice Harbor is not economically feasible and I do not 
believe any pretense will be made even by its proponents that it is, 
without the erection of the four other smaller dams on the Snake 
River, and the total cost of all of those projects will be in the neighbor- 
hood of slightly over $750 million. 

So, we feel that when you are making an initial appropriation for 
the construction of the Ice Harbor Dam, you are in reality pledging 
yourselves to spend $750 million in that area. 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON RESOURCE 


I have talked to vou often. I have told you about the salmon re- 
source, how it is being encroached upon by civilization. 

We have only three salmon resources left in the world available to 
us. 
The first is in the Puget Sound, and there is one in Alaska and there 
is the Columbia River resource. There is another world salmon re- 
source, but it is behind the iron curtain. 

Both the one in Puget Sound and the one in the Columbia River are 
very, very subject to destruction by unconsidered erection of these 
large hydroelectric dams. 

The Columbia River salmon fishery resource, according to the pub- 
lished reports of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service in 
appendix P, produces an annual revenue of $17,440,000 per year. This 
figure is based upon the first processing level for the commercial pack 
alone, which is credited with an annual revenue of $13,700,000 a year. 

This figure should be appreciated 30 percent to reflect the final 
value of this pack at retail level, since the figure is based in what 
the fishermen get. not what it is sold for after processing, and that 
will thus bring the total annual return from the resource to $21,- 
500,000 a year. 

If this revenue is calculated on the basis of a 4 percent return, 
it reflects a capital value of $537,500,000. This resource has been 
utilized for almost a century and in that period it has produced well 
over $1 billion in new values. 
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MAIN SOURCE OF FOOD FOR INDIAN TRIBES 


It has additional value, gentlemen. For one thing, it is one of the 
main sources of food for the Indian tribes living in the area, and it 
is the resource upon which a very widely used sports fishery is based. 

Recreational values are very hard to determine, and yet I think that 
all of us will agree that they have a place in our lives; and this is a 
source of recreation to thousands ana thousands of people annually 
who enjoy fishing in the Columbia River and fishing for salmon. 

Now, we contend, and I want to show you, to demonstrate that 
there is a damage threat against the resource which is very definite, a 
damage threat which is there. I will quote from unprejudiced sources 
on that. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service in its review report of the Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries states in appendix P, page 101: 

The Lower Snake dams, collectively, present the greatest threat to the main- 


tenance of the Columbia River salmon population of any project heretofore 
authorized or constructed in the Basin. 


DATA OF UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


In March of 1947 Mr. William Gardner, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, in a departmental memorandum dated March 24 of that 
year, quoted the United States Fish and Wildlife Service as the 
authority for a statement to the effect that construction of the Lower 
Snake dams would eliminate 75 percent of the salmon. These con- 
tentions, gentlemen, are borne out and supported by every bit of evi- 
dene and by everything that we have here from our State fishery 
agencies in Oregon and Washington, and they say that if these Snake 
River dams are built, starting with Ice Harbor—you know, it is a 
package deal—why the Columbia River salmon as a major resource 
will follow the dodo and some of the other natural resources that we 
have destroyed. 





TIE-IN OF THE VARIOUS DAMS 


We have these four dams and they are tied together in this propo- 
sition—well, there are five of them, counting Ice Harbor. Now, the 
people who are trying to build this, most of them do not care which 
one is started first, at which end you start, they do not care whether 
you start at Hells Canyon and build down, or start at Ice Harbor 
and build up. 

What they want to do is like the camel that the Arab tells you about, 
if he ever gets his nose in the tent, he will soon be inside, and that 
is what they want to do, when they get a small appropriation at Ice 
Harbor at this time. And, as I say, it will involve, when you con- 
struct all the dams to get the unit economically feasible, it will in- 
volve an expenditure in excess of $750 million. 


ANTICIPATED COSTS 


There is another thing, gentlemen. I have based my statement on 
what these dams will cost you on the estimate which appeared in the 
engineer’s report, the Bonneville Power report. However, I want 
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to call your attention to the fact—and you probably know it as well 
or better than I—that when you were asked to appropriate originally 
for McNary Dam in Oregon, you were told that dam would cost $49 
million. That is in the record. Today the cost is pretty well fixed 
as being in excess of $270 million. 

Now, in the estimate for the cost of these dams, it is $100 million at 
Ice Harbor, and $750 million for the group; but what it will actually 
cost you, I do not know. However, if that percentage is followed, 
why, it will be considerably more than that. 


OBJECTIONS TO PROPOSED DAMS 


I want to run briefly over the four reasons why they say this should 
be built. 

Mr. Rasavr. Did you read the report we made last year? 

Mr. Cetxars. Yes. 

First, one reason why they say this should be built is because of 
waterway navigation. That is one of the reasons they argue and put 
forth for building these dams. 

In all actually, I think I can safely say that waterway navigation 
on the Columbia River is an operation of very doubtful value. The 
Columbia River has been opened. It has not been closed. It has been 
opened from the mouth to Pasco, Wash., a distance of several hundred 
miles, 

But, the only waterway navigation ever maintained is between Port- 
land and Pasco, Wash., and about 96 percent of the traffic that they 
have carried up and down that river is petroleum products. 

Now, the Standard Oil Co. of California has built a common user 
pipeline from Salt Lake City to Pasco, Wash. It goes from its re- 
finery at Denver through Salt Lake, and it runs near Boise and down 
the valley, carrying oil. 

Now, oil is to be carried through that pipeline, and it has an effect 
already, and will have an increasing effect as time goes on, because 
there is no argument that you could make about it; it is cheaper to 
move oil by pipeline; it is cheaper and faster than any other way. 

‘Sir, if you build dams for navigation, I predict that if you do build 
such a dam, that you will have that navigation there and nothing 
will be going through the lock. 

I think it was back in 1915 that they built the Linneman Canal on 
the Columbia River. They had a mammoth celebration. They had 
50,000 people, and that is a lot of people in Oregon, to celebrate the 
opening of the Columbia River for navigation. During the next 25 
years the average tonnage was 10,000 tons a year; you could put it all 
on one 40-foot barge. 

Then we come to the power picture. Well, Ice Harbor does not 
have a large power potential as compared with the other dams. Until 
Hells Canyon Dam is built its total and top capacity will be about 
195,000 kilowatts. It is not located near any large center of indus- 
trial use. 

It is near the Hanford atomic plant, but so is McNary Dam, which 
will be in production 2 years before Ice Harbor. 
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POWER POTENTIAL 


It is presently estimated that Ice Harbor, if constructed, will have 
a potential of 130,000 kilowatts by 1956. By that time McNary Dam, 
according to schedule, would be producing 560,000 kilowatts, which 
would afford an adequate reserve for Hanford. It would be far less 
costly to build a separate line from McNary to Hanford than to build 
Ice Harbor Dam merely to provide Hanford with a power supply 
apart from that of the general lines of the Northwest power pool. 

By 1957 the power production at Ice Harbor is expected to be up to 
195,000 kilowatts, according to the current estimates. This output 
may be slightly increased if and when Hells Canyon Dam is completed. 

Now, compare this small production with that of McNary Dam and 
Dalles Dam which, when completed, will produce 980,000 kilowatts 
each, Chief Joseph Dam, which will produce 1,152,000 kilowatts, and 
Hungry Horse, which will produce directly and indirectly some 
400,000 kilowatts. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


To summarize the entire picture, we will point out that the available 
power supply in the Pacific Northwest today from both public and 
private facilities exceeds 4 million kilowatts. The Federal program 
covers some 30 additional dams, beyoud those already completed—9 
are under construction, 15 have been authorized for construction, 6 
have been recommended for authorization. 

We wish to point out that of these 30 dams only 8 are so located 
to interfere with the fishery resources. 

Now, we have withdrawn our objection to 1 of those 8, which 
is the Dalles Dam, so there are only 7 out of the 30 still going to be 
built that we have any objection to. I tell you that because I do not 
want you to think that we are coming here against each and every dam 
that you propose to build. 

Mr. Forp. What others are you objecting to besides Ice Harbor? 

Mr. Cetiars. Creek Rapids is one of them, Arlington, John Day, 
lower Monumental Dam, Little Goose Dam, lower Granite Dam, and 
Hells Canyon Dam. 


POWER POTENTIAL OF AREA 


Now, the four lower Snake dams, including Ice Harbor, which are 
the only ones on the Snake River presently authorized by Congress, 
will produce when completed a total of approximately 700,000 kilo- 
watts. On the other hand, Federal projects under construction, auth- 
orized projects not objected to by the fishery and recommended proj- 
ects in the same category, would produce 3,921,600 kilowatts. 

When you add to this figure the 1 million kilowatts now under de- 
velopment by private companies, the figures will indicate that the 
power potential of the area may be doubled without building any of 
the structures protested by the fishery. 

Now, this private power, gentlemen, and this is an interesting fac- 
tor, will be available in the amount of 448,000 kilowatts in 1952, and 
that is almost a half million that is scheduled to come in this year; 
and there will be available 570,000 in 1953. 
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In other words, that is not from Government building, but by 
private companies, we find that we are going to add 1 million, equal 
to about 25 percent or a little less than 25 percent of our present 
capacity, in the next 2 years, which will be added. 

Compared with these possibilities in total, or in date of initial 
production, we can see very little justification for the initiation at this 
time of construction of Ice Harbor Dam and its associate structures, 
which threaten the loss of two-thirds of the Columbia River salmon 
resource. 


BENEFIT-TO-COST RATIO 


The ratio of benefits to cost of Ice Harbor Dam has been changed so 
rapidly that we do not dare quote it with any assurance. Three years 
ago the ratio of annual benefits to cost was .81 to 1. Today, as pres- 
sure from special interests to build this dam has increased, the ratio 
has changed to favor benefits. 

We urge you to study the present figures available to you and not 
to us, and ask you to note if annual damages amounting to $9 million, 
the loss to the fishing industry if these Snake River dams are built, or 
any portion of this loss, has been included in reaching these figures. 

I refer to the annual benefit figures. 


FLOOD-CONTROL FACTOR 


Now, coming to flood control, we contend that Ice Harbor Dam and 
its associated dams on the Lower Snake River are not and are not 
claimed to be flood-control factors of any major importance in the 
basin development program. 


RECLAMATION FACTOR 


As to reclamation, no large reclamation factors are involved in the 
construction of Ice Harbor and associated dams. Many thinking peo- 
ple in this area believe that the impact of the production from the 
still barely initiated million-acre Grand Coulee project should be 
studied in relation to its effect upon the agricultural economy of the 
area before further major projects are begun. 

That is a tremendous thing, gentlemen. It is just getting under 
way. What it will do to our agricultural economy, which will sud- 
denly increase to a tremendous extent, I do not know. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Now, coming to national defense, we cannot believe nor have we 
been convinced by any evidence presented to date that the 195,000 
kilowatts of electric power Ice Harbor Dam might produce by 1956 
would have the slightest traceable effect upon our national-defense 
program. 

According to the Federal Power Commission the capacity of power- 
production plants in the United States as of February 28, 1951, was 
69,420,643 kilowatts. They will have an annual figure, and I have 
talked to the Federal Power Commission, it will be increased, but I 
am not using that. 
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Ice Harbor in production would add less than two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent to this total. We cannot believe that any thinking person could 
consider as sound any statement that the lack of or addition of two- 
tenths of 1 percent of this Nation’s present power potential could in 
any way have any material effect upon our national safety. 

Balanced, against the probable loss of some millions of pounds of 
fine protein food, and gentlemen, that is one of the scarcest commodi- 
ties in the world today, Ice Harbor’s value to national defense cannot 
stand scrutiny. 

More power closer to large-user centers can be obtained far more 
quickly by spending all available Federal funds to insure the rapid 
completion of projects now under way. 

This time of drain upon the Federal Treasury for direct war efforts, 
of pressure upon the taxpayers to support a mounting load of public 
debt, is no time to divert Federal funds for starting on a project that 
can only be characterized as insignificant in relation to the over-all 
scope of our war effort. 


COMPLETION DATE 


Ice Harbor cannot come into production until 1956. If our defense 
situation is not resolved by that time, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that it will be because we were engaged in a struggle of such desper- 
ation and effort that neither the time, men, nor materials could be 
devoted to the completion of a hydroelectric dam with a capacity of 
enly 150,000 kilowatts ? 

We must contend that any claims that Ice Harbor Dam, with its 
small power potential and lack of any other claim to public benefit 


until four other dam structures are initiated and completed, is in any . 


way vital or necessary to insure our national safety are sheer non- 
sense and must be so regarded by any thoughtful person aware of the 
facts. 

I do not want to go into the economic side of it with you gentlemen. 
We have been all over that in previous years, and there is no change. 
It has been covered more or less in what I have said, that it is not justi- 
fied in view of its size, in view of the fact we face the necessity of 
spreading our money as thin as we can and concentrating it on our 
defense effort. 


POSITION OF THE MEMBERSHIP OF ASSOCIATION 


It is the position of the membership of our association that the con- 
struction of this dam and the other structures on the lower Snake 
River—and, as I said, this is a package deal, is extremely unwise at 
this time to initiate such a project when we need every dollar we have 
to finish those that you have already started in this area. 

I might say in closing that our view will be supported with numerous 
briefs filed with your committee. We are supported by the National 
C1O, the National Isaac Walton League, the State department of 
fisheries of Oregon and Washington and the game departments of 
Oregon and Washington, and other bodies and they have all assured 
me that they are waiting until this matter is before the committee, 
stating that they will have those statements before you. 
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OTHER GROUPS OPPOSING ERECTION OF ICE HARBOR DAM 


Mr. Forv. Do I understand you correctly, that the game bodies of 
Washington and Oregon are going on record in opposition to the con- 
struction of this dam? 

Mr. Cetxars. That is right. 

Mr. Forv. And they will submit statements ? 

Mr. Cetxars. That is right. They will set forth their opposition 
to it. 

Mr. Norsiap. May | add that the CIO has made a study and they are 
against it. 

Also, there is a great body of opinion in the newspapers against it 
and they have made statements against it. 

The opinion of the region against it is expressed in the Portland 
Oregonian, the Seattle Times, the Salem Statesman, the Astoria 
Budget, and others, including the biggest paper in the congressional 
distriet which is at Yakima. 


RELATION OF ICE HARBOR TO OTHER DAMS 


Mr. Forp. Why is it that this dam or this series of dams means more 
damage to the salmon industry than any of the other dams that have 
been constructed ¢ 

Mr. Crtxars. The reason is that it is located on the river where the 
major portion of the salmon we have, spawn. Not only will the damage 
result from impeding their passage up and downstream, but it will 
flood out the areas where the salmon spawn. 

You see, salmon need clear and shallow water flowing over clean 
gravel, over which they spawn. Once you build these dams, you will 
see almost a solid pool there, and silt will begin to form, and i that 
silt forms and falls, on the salmon eggs, they smother; they must 
breathe. It has been demonstrated time and time again that salmon 
cannot spawn in the still waters behind the falls. 


HATCHERIES 


Mr. Ranaur. What about the creation of these foster homes for 
the salmon ? 

Mr. Cetiars. You mean the hatcheries, sir? 

Mr. Razavur. The hatcheries below the dams. I know they are 
working on that, but what is your opinion as to their feasibility ¢ 

Mr. Mptey Well, we are working on a great many things, Mr. 
Rabaut. We have been working on these problems. 

The big problem in the hatcheries now is getting food for the sal- 
mon. That sounds to you, perhaps, offhand, a little ridiculous. 

However, salmon can live on only a very limited range of food and 
at the present time we are hunting desperately for this very kind of 
food and we are even thinking of importing some from Alaska, that 
is, the carcasses and viscera, frozen, to try to feed the salmon in the 
hatcheries now. 

Also, we do not have enough hatcheries now to raise even a small 
fraction of our total] salmon run. 
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Now, gentlemen, I would like nothing better in the world than to 
see the day when I could come in here before you and say that we 
have solved the problems of passing these fish up and down the dams, 
to say that when you see fit, you can go ahead and build these dams. 


This is a very serious question, it is a vital problem, and we hope 
that we can find a solution. 


They are working on it. We have made some progress in getting 
salmon over the dams, that is not as bad as it used to be, but there is 


the killing of the little fry going downstream; we have not been able 
to solve that. 


Mr. Rasavr. Mr. Chairman, do you want to ask a question for the 
record ? 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Cellars, it is a comprehensive and fine statement 
that you have made to this committee. 

Your name is interesting to me, because it is a North Carolina name. 

Mr. Cetiars. My people came from Kentucky, sir. 


Mr. Kerr. Well, the Kentuckians came from North Carolina, you 
know. 


You obviously do not represent any of the power companies in the 
vicinity of these dams. 


Mr. Cretxars. I do not, and I never have. I have no connection with 
any power company. In fact, I am one of their whipping boys out 


there, they do not like me. I have no connection, sir, with any power 
company. 


Mr. Noreiap. That is the trouble. 
Mr. Cetxars. To show you how impartial we are, at the present 
time we are fighting an attempt of the Portland General Electric 


Co. to build a dam at Deschutes and by the city of Tacoma to build 
the Cowlitz Dam. 


Mr. Kerr. The Oregon State Game Commission and the Fish Com- 


mission of Oregon have statements which will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 


(The statements are as follows :) 


OREGON STATE GAME COMMISSION, 
Portland, Oreg., February 14, 1952. 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL FUNCTIONS, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: As you are aware, the Oregon Game Commission has a vital 
interest in the salmon and steelhead runs of the Columbia although those species 
are generally regarded as food or commercial fish. Our interest stems from 
the fact that there is a very large and economically important sport fishery for 
them which it is our duty to regulate and maintain. Because we are intimately 
concerned and vitally interested in these fish, we wish to explain to you our 
position regarding certain proposed and recommended Columbia River dams, 
and in particular, Ice Harbor Dam on the lower Snake River. 

We believe that construction of Ice Harbor Dam, at least at this time, would 
be a mistake. We believe that it would very seriously endanger approximately 
one-half of the remaining Columbia River fish runs. We certainly do not op- 
pose well-planned, orderly development of the Columbia River Basin, but we 
feel that those dams that will not seriously endanger the fish runs should be 
completed before those such as Ice Harbor on the lower Snake are built. 

One of the primary purposes of Ice Harbor Dam is to provide slack water 
navigation up the Snake to Lewiston. To accomplish this, three more dams, 
lower Monumental, Little Goose, and lower Granite, will be necessary. With- 
out these, the construction of Ice Harbor may not be feasible. All of these 
dams would be approximately 100 feet high. 
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The must obvious and one of the most serious problems presented to the fishery 
by such dams is interference with the upstream migration of adult fish to their 
spawning grounds. The natural reaction of most people to this problem is to 
say that it is easily remedied by the provision of fish ladders. This is true 
only to a certain extent. A ladder is an unnatural substitute for natural con- 
ditions, and in the very nature of things can provide only a small percentage of 
the upstream attraction present. Fish can, and at least part of them do, find 
such ladders, but are frequently delayed for varying periods before their search 
is successful. That such delays can have deleterious effects on the success of 
later spawning has been demonstrated on several rivers, the Fraser among them. 
Each such delay results in further depletion of energy reserves in the fish which 
in some cases nature has carefully calculated to be just sufficient, without en- 
countering any unnatural delays, to reach the spawning grounds and deposit 
the sex products. The Bonneville ladders are as efficient as any in the North- 
west today, but delay in upstream migration can be demonstrated here. 

Another important factor concerning ladders is the height they must surmount. 
The head difference at Bonneville is 62 feet. We know that fish can pass this 
with relatively good success in spite of some delay. Whether they will be equally 
successful at McNary Dam with a head difference of about 90 feet—after nego- 
tiating Bonneville—no reputable fisheries man is willing to say. Mistakes at 
Bonneville are being rectified at McNary Dam and we certainly hope it will be 
negotiable. Ice Harbor would be still farther upstream and would be a 100-foot 
obstacle. We are going to be asking a great deal from the fish! 

A second serious problem is the passage of young fish—generally in their 
first or second year—downstream past the dam. Mortalities due to sharp pres- 
sure changes or mechanical injury in passing through turbine or spillways may 
be severe. Recent data indicate a loss of 15 percent at Bonneville and the head 
at Ice Harbor and the other three Lower Snake dams would be approximately 
65 percent greater. Losses during downstream passage will be at least cumu- 
lative and percentages of loss may become progressively greater downstream 
due to weakening of the fish. A given number of 1,000,000 fingerlings starting 
down the Snake may be expected to suffer approximately 75 percent mortality 
before passing the last man-made barrier without considering other natural 
losses, 

These are some of the reasons why ladders with the best engineering we know 
today do not provide an answer to the problem of maintaining our fish runs 
in the face of high dams. 

A third way in which dams are detrimental to the fishery is the inundation of 
spawning grounds. Salmon and steelhead require well-aerated running water 
over gravel beds or successful spawning. The impoundments formed by dams 
destroy these conditions in that part of the stream they inundate—the fish must 
go elsewhere if there is any elsewhere left. There is evidence that part of 
the Snake River Fall Chinook spawn in the area that would be flooded by the 
dams. 

The best data that are on hand indicate that approximately half of the Colum- 
bia fish runs utilize the Snake River. Ice Harbor Dam is close to the mouth 
of the river and virtually 100 percent of the Snake River fish would be affected. 
We sincerely fear that the construction of these lower Snake dams at this time 
would doom for all practical purposes a major portion of the Columbia runs, 

Salvage of runs of the magnitude involved by meanse of hatcheries is not 
feasible. Particularly in the case of Spring Chinook hatcheries have never 
proven capable of maintaining runs of any volume. The mere physical size 
of the facilities necessary to handle the numbers of fish involved almost pre- 
cludes this possibility, and the problem of providing food for the millions and 
mnillions of fish that would have to be raised we fear to be insurmountable. Fish 
foods procurement for the hatcheries we have now is an acute problem. 

As yet, we cannot hold out great hopes of success from transplantation of runs. 
Physiological requirements of different races makes their successful transplanta- 
tion very unlikely. Certainly only limited success has been attained in such 
work to date. And to where would such major transplantations be made? It is 
extremely difficult to find any stream system of a size necessary for such a 
major transplantation program that is not already dammed or does not have 
dams proposed for it. A glance at the recent map of the Comprehensive Plan 
for the Development of the Columbia River Basin put out by the Boise office of 
the Bureau of Reclamation is sufficient to verify this. 

New or refined techniques are being applied in the fish facilities being installed 
at McNary. It is possible that sufficient knowledge may be gained eventually 
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to solve the problem of maintaining fisheries and building the ultimate number 
of high dams too, but that point has not yet been reached. 

Until such time as other projects, less deleterious to the fishery, have been 
completed or more of the fish maintenance problems have been solved, we do 
not believe that Ice Harbor and the other lower Snake dams should be allowed 
to jeopardize so seriously a natural resource of the importance of the Colum- 
bia fish runs. In terms of protein food and of matchless recreation the value 
of this resource is beyond ealculation. 

We are sending you this information in hopes that it will aid you in making 
your decision when the matter of appropriations for these dams comes up. 
Thank you for your patience with a long, but, we hope not, unnecessarily wordy 
letter, 

Very truly yours, 
P. W. ScHNEIDER, 
State Game. Director. 


FisH COMMISSION OF OREGON, 
Portland, Oreg., February 18, 1952. 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL FUNCTIONS, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: Since appropriations for the proposed Ice Harbor Dam on the 
lower Snake River are being considered by the Subcommittee on Civil Functions, 
it is appropriate that the fisheries problems inherent in the construction of this 
and certain other dams on the Columbia and Snake Rivers be brought to your 
attention. The Oregon Fish Commission's technical staff has been actively 
studying these problems for several years in cooperation with the staff of the 
Washington State Department of Fisheries. 

The Fish Commission of Oregon is charged with the responsibility for regulat- 
ing, protecting, and preserving the fisheries of the State of Oregon. ‘The im- 
mediate problem facing not only the State and Federal fisheries agencies but 
also the people of the Northwest and the Nation through their representatives 
in Congress is whether or not Ice Harbor Dam should be built. The site of 
this proposed dam is only a few miles above the mouth of the Snake River and 
all runs of salmon to the Snake must surmount that dam. 

The Snake River is by all odds the most important tributary of the Columbia 
from the standpoint of fish production. It runs are not only good, but involve 
the choicest species and races. Roughly half of the entire population of spring 
Chinook salmon may be found in the Snake and its tributaries. Its fall Chinook 
runs are flourishing and most of the upriver steelhead migrate into the Snake. 


RELATION OF ICE HARBOR TO OTHER DAMS 


The United States Army engineers’ “308 report,” dated October 1, 1948, recom- 
mends, in addition to numerous other structures, the erection of four dams on 
the Snake River below Lewiston, Idaho, namely: Ice Harbor, lower Monumental, 
Little Goose, and lower Granite dams. These barriers will each be approximately 
100 feet in height. Individually they present a very serious threat to the migrat- 
ing salmon. Collectively they may well mean the doom of all salmon and steel- 
head now spawning in the superb areas above. 

Before proceeding further it is well to point out that Ice Harbor Dam alone 
will not suit all the purposes for which it is being installed. One of its primary 
purposes is to provide a link in navigation up to Lewiston, Idaho, and without 
the three other proposed dams on the lower Snake it is probably not justified. 
It is therefore necessary when considering the impact of Ice Harbor Dam on the 
Columbia River fisheries to consider the three other proposed lower Snake dams 
at the same time. 

The height of Ice Harbor Dam relative to the highest now being surmounted 
by large runs of salmon (Bonneville) should not be overlooked. Whereas the 
head differential at Bonneville is about 62 feet, it will be 90 feet at McNary, 
100 feet at Ice Harbor, 93 feet at lower Monumental, 100 feet at Little Goose, and 
82 feet at lower Granite. No one knows how high a dam may be built and still 
make it passable to salmon and steelhead, but all competent fisheries authorities 
are very apprehensive of the survival of salmon runs above any dam exceeding 
the height of Bonneville. The factors involved are covered more fully elsewhere 
in this discussicn. 
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Ice Harbor is not an important source of power and its power output, if con- 
structed, will be a small part of that produced in the Columbia Basin. Its 
proximity to the Hanford Works is of some significance, but McNary Dam which 
will produce much more power is only a short distance from Hanford, also. 
McNary Dam has been under construction for several years and will soon pro- 
duce power. 

SNAKE RIVER SPAWNING AREAS 


The exact distribution of anadromous fish to the various spawning grounds 
of the Snake is not known and varies somewhat from year to year. Neverthe- 
less recent field studies have thrown much light on this subject. In the first place 
a very large part of the salmon and steelhead of the Snake now spawn above 
the four lower Snake dam sites. The only significant tributary whose mouth 
is within the area of the four dams is the Tucannon River, which empties into 
the Snake about midway between the upper and lower-most dam. There are 
no tributaries below the lowest dam, i. e. Ice Harbor. It may be safely stated 
that about 95 percent of Snake River chinooks and steelheads now spawn above 
all four dain sites. 

FISHERIES PROBLEMS AT DAMS 


There are a number of sources of mortality to anadromous fish associated 
with high dams (all four lower Snake dams are high in this sense), the most 
important being: (1) Blocking migrations of adults, (2) the loss of young in 
passing down, and (3) inundation of spawning grounds. 

The history of dam construction indicates that their erection usually means 
the end of salmon runs above. This has happened at innumerable barriers on 
the Pacific coast. The operation of the fishway at Bonneville and the history 
of the fish runs there does, indeed, indicate that dams may not mean the end 
of individual salmon runs. Nevertheless, delay and losses do occur to adults 
at Bonneville. The four lower Snake dams will be much higher (Bonneville 
is about 62 feet high in terms of head differential) and even if the fish can sur- 
mount these, which is problematical, these problems will be more acute. The 
cumulative effect of high dams on the adults may well be geometrical and not 
merely additive. Extended delay in reaching the spawning grounds becomes a 
source of mortality, and delay can be demonstrated at Bonneville. Studies on 
the Fraser River indicated that a delay of more than 2 weeks on the part of 
migrating sockeye (blueback) salmon is serious. Fish arriving at’ Ice Harbor 
Dam may already have been delayed an average of 2 weeks by barriers below. 
This phase of the problem would probably be most serious with fall chinook 
salmon, which normally spawn very soon after arriving at their spawning 
grounds. 

Young salmon experience severe mortalities upon going through turbines 
where sharp pressure changes or mechanical injury are encountered. Serious 
losses due to sharp pressure changes are anticipated at the four lower Snake 
dams. The United States Fish and Wildlife Service has stated that mortalities 
of about 15 percent occur among downstream migrants at Bonneville. Surely 
they will be higher at each of the lower Snake dams. If the losses among down- 
stream migrants be 25 percent, what is the outlook? Out of each 1,000,000 finger- 
lings approaching the uppermost dam (lower Granite), some 750,000 would 
survive this obstacle. At this rate the number surviving below each structure 
would be approximately as follows: Little Goose, 562,000; lower Monumental, 
422.000: Ice Harbor, 316,000. Collectively these structures would, if this reason- 
ing be correct, eliminate almost 70 percent of the young. 

It must be remembered that the young will face additional man-made dangers, 
such as MeNary, The Dalles, and Bonneville Dams, as they migrate on down 
the main Columbia. 

In general salmon must spawn in running water. When important spawning 
grounds are inundated, the fish must go elsewhere or die unspawned. Salmon 
have a pronounced tendency to use their ancestral spawning grounds. They 
must usually be forced to go elsewhere and this usually entails substantial losses 
in the runs. Present trends of dam construction indicate that the areas con- 
doped as elsewhere are diminishing to the point of nonexistence in the Columbia 

asin, 
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HATCHERIES 


The question often arises, “Why not handle the blocked fish in hatcheries?” 
There is not even a remote possibility that such an operation could be successful. 
The total number of salmon and steelhead involved is greater than are handled 
in all the hatcheries in the entire world at the present time. Big hatcheries in 
Oregon now have about 30 ponds; yet to handle the number of fish involved in 
salvaging the Snake runs, some 7,400 ponds would be required. Without going 
into the insurmountable water supply, disease, and food and physical problems 
involved it can be said that salvaging and maintaining the Snake runs by ar- 
tificial propagation is utterly impossible. 


SALMON BUNS 


Estimated average salmon runs to the Snake in recent years are as follows: 
Chinook, 135,000; silver salmon, 2,000; steelhead trout, 65,000. From these 
runs there is an annual harvest of about 12 million pounds of prime food fish, 
valued in excess of $9,000,000. 


STUDY REQUIRED 


Before Bonneville Dam was built, it was unusual for a major dam to be 
equipped with anything approaching adequate fishways. Many new features 
were tried at Bonneville. Some worked, others did not. Many problems, par- 
ticularly those relating to downstream migrants, remain unsolved. 

Today both McNary Dam and The Dalles Dam are under construction. Both 
are higher and longer than Bonneville and fish reaching them will have less 
reserve fats to act as a buffer if they are delayed. New problems at McNary 
call for new developments and many are being incorporated into the fisheries 
facilities at the dam. Much was learned from operations at Bonneville and 
much more can be learned. Many mistakes at Bonneville have been rectified 
at McNary. It follows that there is a much greater chance to maintain Snake 
River fish runs if the experience soon to be available at McNary is on hand. 
Such experience may point the way to protecting Snake River runs even with 
the four lower dams in place. On the other hand it is certainly true that 


adequate protection of the vital Snake fisheries may mean that no lower Snake 
dams can be built. 


LIFE HISTORY 


Pacific salmon and steelhead trout spawn in such streams as the Snake and 
its tributaries, selecting shallow, well-graveled, riffle areas in which to lay their 
eggs. The eggs are placed in the gravel of the stream bed and covered over for 
protection. After a few months the young hatch and eventually work their way 
out of the gravel. In their first or second spring the young fish drop down the 
streams and eventually out into the Pacific Ocean. There they remain for vary- 
ing periods and then the adults reenter the Columbia in the spring, summer, and 
autumn of their final year. The fish then swim up the Columbia, up the Snake, 
and into the very areas where they were born. 

Upriver races, such as those of the Snake, are equipped for a longer journey 
than fish of the lower Columbia. They have more fat and are generally of 
superior quality to fish spawning nearer the sea. The fall run enters the Colum- 
bia in a large group in late August, and the lower river fish secon depart frem the 
main river and begin spawning. The upriver fish continue on up to the head- 
waters and spawn in late October and November. Upriver fish are not adapted 
to lower river conditions and vice versa, each race being peculiarly fitted to 
make the migration that its ancestors have made for untold centuries. 

These considerations and much experience on the part of fisheries investiga- 
tors result in one conclusion—the perpetuation of Snake River runs can only 
be assured in the Snake River itself. 

To summarize I should like to reiterate that the Columbia and Snake Rivers 
salmon runs are well worth protecting. The Nation simply must not repeat 
the mistakes that have needlessly destroyed some of its resources. 

There are other sources of power and other desirable dam sites. Ice harbor 
Dam cannot be built at this time without jeopardizing this most important con- 
tributor to the Columbia River fishery resource. 

I earnestly request that the Subcommittee on Civil Functions carefully weigh 
the values and alternatives from all standpoints and that it not recommend ap- 
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propriation of funds for the construction of Ice Harbor or any other dam on the 
lower Snake River. 
Yours very truly, 
FIsH COMMISSION OF OREGON, 
JOHN C. VEATCH, Chairman, 


By ARNIE J. SUOMELA, 
Director of Fisheries. 


Ontonagon, Micu. 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Razavr. We will hear from you, Congressman Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. My name is John B. Bennett, and I represent the 
Twelfth Congressional District of Michigan. I am here in the in- 
terests of having the committee recommend an appropriation for the 
dredging of Ontonagon, Mich., Harbor. 

This was deleted last year with other projects in the interest of 
economy and the harbor was not dredged. 

Mr. Raxsavr. Has it been approved by the Budget Bureau ? 

Mr. Bennett. No; and it was not submitted. 

Mr. Rasavt. It is not in the budget this year? 

Mr. Bennett. No; it is not in the budget estimate this year. 

What I wanted to do today, for the record, is to lay a foundation 
for some further testimony on this thing by some people that are 
vitally concerned about the project who will come in here later on, 
or who I hope will come in later on. 

One of the copper mining companies up in our area has just gotten 
a $57 million loan from the RFC to develop their copper-ore body 
in Ontonagon County, which is only 20 miles from this harbor. 

They are going to start construction of the project this spring and 
will be under way full steam this summer. That is going to bring 
a lot of new people into our community of Ontonagon. 

It is going to make new demands on the supplies of coal up there. 
We get our coal by boat and we cannot get it unless the harbor is 
dredged. 

We assume, and I think we will be able to show that the copper 
company in the course of its operation is going to construct a large 
power plant to be operated by steam and that a large part of its coal 
will have to be brought by water, it will have to come in by this 
harbor. 

This company is going to generate its own electricity and they will 
need more electricity than is now generated by all the hydroelectric 
power companies in that whole area. It is going to be a tremendous 
project. They are going to produce approximately 75,000 tons of 
copper a year, which is a lot of copper and of course it is badly needed. 

We think this harbor ought to te opened. It will cost only $40,000, 
or that is what the usual cost has been in the past. 

Maybe it will require more money than that now. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 
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Mr. Bennerr. We are spending a lot of money keeping other lines 
of communication open, and I do not think the committee ought to be 


too stingy as far as keeping our own waterways and our own harbors 
in good condition. 


would like to ask leave to put in the record a letter from one of 
the citizens up in Ontonagon, whose name is E. J. Tousignant, a letter 
he wrote to the Army engineers on June 22, 1951, which describes in 


detail the situation up there. I would like to have it made part of the 
record. 


Mr. Razaur. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


RIVERSIDE SUPPLY Co., 
Ontonagon, Mich., June 22, 1951. 
CorPs oF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 

Duluth, Minn. 

GENTLEMEN : Referring to your letter of June 15, by Mr. R. R. Simmonds, head 
engineer, concerning the matter of dredging at Ontonagon. 

Such a decision on the part of Congress, or whoever approves or disapproves 
an appropriation for this work, in our opinion, seems to be very unwise. I 
am heartily in accord with a policy of economy in all departments of the Gov- 
ernment. But I believe this action was taken without having a thorough knowl- 
edge of the unusual situation that exists here at Ontonagon. 

I am the owner of the Riverside dock, as I call it, and leasing it to the Hamar- 
undt Co. of Houghton, Mich, I am not in a position to state what the lessee’s re- 
quirements may be for the coming year. I have been trying to contact their 
manager, who resides in Houghton, but up to the present time have been unable 
to do so. I assume that their requirements should be approximately the same 
as it has been in the past. This information will be furnished to you as soon 
as possible. 

I have contacted the other dock owners, viz, The National Container Corp., and 
the Gitche-Gumme Oil Co., and they are writing you expressing their needs and 
the necessity of having a stockpile of coal on hand during our long winters, to 
anticipate their continuous operation, as coal mine strikes and railroad strikes 
leave this community very vulnerable to a very grave situation, if there is not 
a sufficient amount of fuel on hand to take care of the domestic and industrial 
needs of the community throughout the winter. 

I do not know just what the differential is at the present time between the 
railroad rates and the boat rates, as the boat rates have been increased more 
than the railroad rates, and the boat rates are contract rates, so one does not know 
definitely what the difference amounts to on the cost of coal delivered at Ontona- 
gon. I have been out of the fuel business for 5 years, but in talking with one of 
the dealers he advises me that it is something less than $2, about $1.93. Adding 
to this the cost of unloading cars—the boat coal is self-unloaded—which, at 
times, during the winter is a very expensive and difficult job, as the coal fre- 
quently comes in a frozen condition clear from top to bottom of the car. This 
requires hard manual labor of using picks and bars to break up the coal so that it 
can be broken up small enough to feed to the conveyors. One has to have had 
this experience to know what a difficult job this is. The writer has gone through 
this experience a number of times. 

Another thing, with the heavy snowfall and the bad storms that we have, it 
has been my experience to have as many as four cars at one time in the railroad 
yard, and the railroad company could not spot the cars at our dock, due to the 
heavy snow blocking the tracks, and the severity of the storm. Their equipment 
was busy clearing the main line, and side tracks and spurs were naturally allowed 
to wait until the storm subsided and the more important plowing was done. 

In cases of this kind it was necessary for us to go to the railroad yard, ap- 
proach the tracks as nearly as possible, climb over high snowbanks, over several 
tracks, climb to the top of these high battleship cars, fill baskets, pass them 
down, and then carry them to the waiting truck, and ration out the coal to the 
various customers five or six baskets at a time, until the cars were spotted and 
we could complete their orders, all of which was a costly operation, and objected 
to by the employees because of the strenuous work. 
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I could go on at great length explaining why getting coal in by boat is so 
much more advantageous than getting it in by rail, but I don’t want to make 
this letter too lengthy. It is true that the volume of coal shipped into Ontonagon 
is not a very substantial amount, compared to other dock locations, but it 
serves a necessity that is very vital to our economy and our welfare, and, if 
discontinued, would cause a hardship to this community. If boat shipments were 
discontinued we would be strictly at the mercy of the railroad, a situation which 
I would dread. 

I wish to add in this letter something of the back history of floods that 
Ontonagon has experienced. On two occasions before the dredging was done 
yearly, the river tlooded its banks and caused heavy damage to the lumber 
companies and also to business places located in the low flat area where the 
principal business places are located. This is going back to the year 1912 the 
year I came to Ontonagon. Perhaps there were floods priod to that time. In 
both of these floods I lost heavily. My warehouse, which I occupied at that 
time, was located near the railroad depot, in a low area. I was handling flour 
and grain, cement and plaster, and practically my entire stock was destroyed. 
There was no time to move the stock. As a matter of fact, there was no place 
large enough to store all this material, and the floods came so suddenly, any 
efforts to move the stock had to be abondoned. 

After one of these floods, the second one, the writer was on the village council 
and the matter was discussed at great length, about means to prevent such 
floods. The writer expressed his opinion that if the bar at the mouth of the 
river could be dredged out, it would give the water a better chance to get away 
and eat its way through the icebergs resting on this bar. The council left 
it to me to contact the late W. F. James, Congressman from our district, to 
lay the matter before him and ask if some dredging could be done. Mr. James 
responded promptly and there was a substantial amount of dredging done, 
and since the annual dredging that has been going on, there have been no floods, 
although the water this spring rose to an alarming height—perhaps on account 
of the lake level being so high—but the ice and debris finally broke through 
the jam at the end of the piers. The water immediately began to subside and 
the threat of a flood was avoided. 

It is easy to visualize that with something like as little as 6 feet of water 
in the basin opposite our dock, that if the water has no chance to get out into 
the lake freely, it will overflow the banks and flood all the adjacent low area, 
which means the principal part of the town. 

I was reading an article in the Reader’s Digest a few days ago (I think it was 
the Reader’s Digest) about the floods on the Mississippi, how the bed of the 
river rises in some places on account of the sediment that is deposited and when 
the flood stage comes it naturally overflows its banks. As a result of this con- 
dition the Government spends large sums of money to build levees and try to 
contain the river. The Government is always ready to protect its citizens and 
property, and I feel this matter should be given very careful consideration. The 
amount involved in dredging the Ontonagon Harbor is very small in comparison 
to the economic benefits that we derive from this expenditure, and also the 
security that it gives us. 

Trusting that I haven’t given you the idea that we are always begging and 
demanding unreasonable things, I am 
Yours very truly, 

E. J. TOUSIGNANT. 


Mr. Rasavr. Thank you very much. 
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Monpay, Frprvuary 18, 1952. 
CHATTAHOOCHEE PROJECT 
WITNESSES 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

HON. E. E. COX, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF GEORGIA 

HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

J. W. WOODRUFF, JR., COLUMBUS, GA., PRESIDENT, SOUTHEASTERN 
RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, AND EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, CHATTAHOOCHEE VALLEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

HON. HENDERSON LANHAM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

JAKE C. GISSENDANER, CHATTAHOOCHEE, FLA. 

GEORGE MASSEY, BAINBRIDGE, GA. 

WALLACE D. MALONE, ALABAMA STATE REPRESENTATIVE, 
DOTHAN, ALA. 

HON. R. H. McSWEAN, MAYOR, ABBEVILLE, ALA. 

GRADY CLEVELAND, PAST PRESIDENT, EUFAULA CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, EUFAULA, ALA. 

A. PERRY GORDY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CHATTAHOOCHEE 
VALLEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, COLUMBUS, GA. 

L. D. EWING, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, UPPER CHATTAHOOCHEE 

DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, NORCROSS, GA. 
THOMAS 0. GALLOWAY, DIRECTOR, UPPER CHATTAHOOCHEE DE- 
VELOPMENT ASSOCIATION AND DISTRICT DIRECTOR, CHATTA- 
HOOCHEE VALLEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

J. HARDIN PETERSON, SOUTHEASTERN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

A. G. MATTHEWS, CHIEF ENGINEER, DIVISION OF WATER SURVEY 
AND RESEARCH, STATE OF FLORIDA 

HON. E. L. FORRESTER, A REPRESENTATIVE TO CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

W. NEWT CREEKMORE, APALACHICOLA, FLA. 


Mr. Kerr. The committee will be in order. 

We will be pleased at this time to hear from our colleague, Mr. An- 
drews, of Alabama. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
first want to thank you for giving us this opportunity to appear before 
you. Our purpose here is to try to secure some money for the con- 
tinued construction of two dams and for the start of construction of a 
dam to be located at Upper Columbia, Ala., as shown there on the 
map. 

The Chattahoochee River serves three States: Florida, Alabama 
and Georgia. In 1945 the Congress authorized the development of 
the Chattahoochee Valley. The project is multipurpose, with navi- 
gation and hydroelectricity being the two main purposes. 

When completed the Chattahoochee River will be navigable from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Columbus, Ga., with a 9-foot channel. 
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The Chattahoochee and the Flint join at Chattahoochee, Fla., and 
form the Apalachicola River. The Apalachicola River is generally 
navigable at this time from Chattahoochee down to the Gulf where it 
ties in with the Intracoastal Waterway. 

The project provides for a hydroelectric dam at Chattahoochee, Fla., 
known as the Jim Woodruff Dam. That dam is under construction 
and is approximately 70 percent complete. That dam will have an 
installed capacity of 30,000 kilowatts. 

The proposed dam at Upper Columbia will have 80,000 kilowatts 
installed capacity. ' 

Mr. Kerr. What progress has been made on an upper Columbia 
project 
Mr. Anprews. As of this date they have finished the planning, 
approximately $500,000 having been spent for the planning. No 
money has been made available for construction. 

Now, there is a dam up at the head of the Chattahoochee River 
known as Buford Dam, which is under construction. The Engineers 
wanted to start the Buford Dam and the Jim Woodruff Dam first. 
Now they are ready to start the Upper Columbia Dam. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if you will look at that map, you will see that 
the Upper Columbia Dam is the key to the complete development. 
Without that dam, maximum benefits cannot be derived from the 
yroject. 

' Mr. Kerr. What is the distance between the Upper Columbia Dam 
and the Jim Woodruff Dam? What is the mileage ? 

Mr. Anprews. It is approximately 75 or 100 miles. I have just been 
told that it is more nearly 60 miles. 

So without the Upper Columbia Dam, Mr. Chairman, greatest ben- 
efits from navigation cannot be derived from the project. In the 
original estimate, navigation accounted for 20 percent of the total 
benefits. 

The power from the Jim Woodruff Dam will be 30,000 kilowatts. 
The Upper Columbia Dam will produce 80,000 kilowatts. Together 
they will furnish enough power to serve that section. And with the 
completion of the Upper cleshbia Dam the navigation feature of the 
program will come into being. So the heart of the program, Mr. 
Chairman, is the Upper Columbia Dam. 

Mr. Kerr. How much power did you say that dam will generate? 

Mr. Anprews. Eighty thousand kilowatts, 375 million annually. 
That is a self-liquidating project or will be when complete, and this 
river project is just as certain to be completed as we are appearing 
here before you today. Time is of the essence down there. 

The Jim Woodruff Dam will come into production in 1954, and we 
are very anxious to have work started on the Upper Columbia Dam 
so that we can enjoy the full benefits of the program of which 80 
percent will be hydroelectric and approximately 20 percent naviga- 
tion. 

Now, we know this committee’s attitude toward new projects, and 
we commend you for it. There is always an exception to the rule, 
particularly when it affects our section. We take the position, Mr. 
Chairman, that this is not a new project. From Buford Dam to 
Chattahoochee is a project. The Columbia Dam is a part of that 
project and the big part of the project. The project is under way. 
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The same proposition exists in the Tennessee Valley. They were 
before our committee last week. They need additional units to supply 
electricity down there. 

What we are asking this committee to do is to give us a modest 
amount to start construction. The engineers are ready to go. The 
plans have been completed. It is one project from Buford Dam to 
Jim Woodruff Dam, and the heart of it is the Upper Columbia Dam. 
We earnestly request that this committee look at this project as a 
project under construction and, if possible, that it give us enough 
money to start construction of the Upper Columbia Dam so that 
when the Jim Woodruff Dam comes into production we can tie in 
with the Upper Columbia Dam and have enough power to serve the 
district, serve three States, and make a profitable operation »ut of 
the development of this project. 

Bear in mind that the first barge cannot go up the river to the 
authorized head of navigation at Columbus unless Columbia Dam is 
completed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have here some gentlemen from the States 
of Florida, Alabama, and Georgia. However, first of all, I would 
like to have you recognize our colleagues in Congress. Judge Cox is 
with us. His district is adjacent to the Upper Columbia Dam site, 
and I believe he would like to make a statement. 

Mr. Kerr. Let me interrupt one minute. I believe Mr. Ford has a 
question. 

Mr. Forp. I was wondering whether my recollection is correct in 
that there was nothing in the President’s budget for the construction 
of this project. 

Mr. Anorews. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And there is a request for $50,000 in it for planning. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Anprews. It is $75,000, I think. 

Mr. Forp. Planning funds have been requested, but no construction 
funds have been requested in the President's budget ¢ 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. There is money requested in the 
President’s budget for continuation of the work at the Jim Woodruff 
Dam and Buford Dam. The planning money requested will continue 
the planning of Upper Columbia Dam. However, they are ready 
to start actual work at Upper Columbia Dam this fiscal year. 

Mr. Kerr. I understand. 

Do you have any other questions, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. That was the only question. 

Mr. Kerr. All right, Mr. Cox, the committee will be glad to hear 
from you. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I will not 
consume a considerable part of your time. My district, which is in 
the southwestern part of the State of Georgia, extends from the 
Florida line at Jim Woodruff Dam up to a line running east and 
west and about 6 miles above Albany. 

My first interest in this project is in connection with what its de- 
velopment will do for my section. Now, the Flint River is a good 
river. It is susceptible of development and it ought to be developed ; 
and I hope that sometime, as the development of this other project 
goes along, a dam can be constructed there at Albany which will make 
the Flint River navigable from Bainbridge to Albany. 
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Improvement of the river there, including the removal of the shoals 
and the rocks, and so forth, will open up the river and the water will 
flow rapidly. 

I cannot emphasize too greatly what I believe to be the importance 
of the development of this whole project. The Jim Woodruff Dam, 
I think, will benefit that area a very great deal, both from the stand- 
point of navigation and the electricity made available. But, of 
course, its value will be many times enhanced if this particular unit 
of the project is developed. It will provide navigation from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Columbus, Ga. I think from many standpoints 
it is of tremendous importance that transportation facilities be pro- 
vided in that way. 

Now, Buford Dam was developed in order that it might give relief 
to the city of Atlanta. From that project’s standpoint, it is unfortu- 
uate that there is nothing included in the budget for it. 

I know that this committee realizes the importance of the develop- 
ment of this particular area of our country which is developing very 
rapidly, and I hope it will make provision for this particular unit at 
upper Columbia. 

Now, I know you are interested in getting statistical data, and those 
who are here can furnish you with that. They will do so impartially 
and the consciousness of their responsibility to adhere to the facts. 
Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you, Mr. Cox. We are always glad to hear you. 

Mr. Anprews. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have you hear 
from our colleague, Mr. Sikes of Florida. 

Mr. Cox. Bob Sikes has followed this thing since its first incepticn, 
and I have great confidence in his judgment. I have a feeling of 
respect for his opinions with respect to the project, and I am deeply 
pleased that he has taken the interest in the project that he has. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Chairman, our good friend Mr. Cox always has been- 
charitable to me. He pretty nearly raised me down in Georgia? 

Mr. Cox. He is my convert; did you know that ? 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

The industrial development which has taken place in the South 
makes it one of the brightest spots in this Nation. The defense activi- 
ties that are going on there make it strategically one of the most 
important areas of the Nation. 

From either standpoint we need waterways, and in the Southeast 
we need them very badly because we are behind most other projects 
of the country in the development of our waterways. 

This one that we are talking about today, the Apalachicola water- 
way, we think, is one of the great uncompleted arteries in the Nation, 
one that deserves all of the stress that we can place on it in order to 
complete it at the earliest possible moment. 

There are a number of key installations along this waterway. Here- 
tofore we have come to talk to you principally about Jim Woodruff 
Dam because it was the key installation on the entire waterway. The 
Jim Woodruff Dam is now far along toward completion. With good 
luck, we hope to complete it late in 1954. So that we feel that it is 
time to start emphasizing the progress of the other installations 
which are essential to the proper operation of the waterway. 

The group that has come here today has consistently worked to- 
gether for the waterway as a whole, emphasizing those parts of the 
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waterway which needed immediate attention. We worked closely 
with you on Jim Woodruff Dam. Now we are asking, since Jim 
Woodruff Dam is moving along at a satisfactory rate, that emphasis 
be placed on the yaad Columbia Dam. 

Fim Woodruff Dam was primarily a navigation dam. The upper 
Columbia Dam is principally a power-producing dam. Both are 
multi-purpose. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that power is the great 
need in the Southeast today. We are already far behind in our supply 
of power to meet actual requirements of industrial operations now 
taking place in those three States that will be served by the water- 
way. Private power companies are putting in steam plants to firm 
up this power that they see becoming available. If we had the Upper 
Columbia Dam available today, we could use every bit of the power 
that it will produce. That is how fast we are moving forward in- 
dustrially. 

So that we feel that actually we are suffering a loss, a loss to the 
Government in revenue, a loss to the people in the development of 
those three States as a result of not having this dam available and 
ready for use now. 

So we do feel that we are making an appeal that is entirely in order 
and fully justifiable when we come to you and ask you to give us $2,- 
500,000 this year to get this construction on Columbia Dam started 
not, as we see it, for a new installation but, as Mr. Andrews well 
pointed out, as part of a project that already is under construction, the 
Apalachicola waterway. This is only one part of a big project on 
which work is going on at several places. 

I would like to point out again that there are representatives here 
from three States not to pressure this committee, because they are 
businessmen and officials who feel keenly the need for the power that 
this dam is going to produce. We sincerely hope that you will pro- 
vide the funds for it to get under way this year. It is going to mean 
a loss to the country monetarily if we don’t get it under way. 
wat Kerr. How much work has been done at the Fort Benning 

am ¢ 

Mr. Srxes. No work has been done at that one. 

Mr. Kerr. And how much at the Upper Columbia Dam? 

Mr. Sixes. Only the planning. The money that is requested by the 
Bureau of the Budget this year for the Upper Columbia Dam will 
complete the planning. The planning is almost complete now. They 
can start work on the dam this year if the money is provided. The 
engineers will so testify. 

Mr. Kerr. What percentage of Jim Woodruff Dam is complete? 

Mr. Anprews. It will be 70 percent complete at the end of this fiscal 
year. 

Is that correct, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxes. That is correct. Navigation will be possible from the 
mouth of the Apalachicola River and Intracoastal Waterway to 
Columbus with the completion of this project. 

Mr. Cox. If I may interrupt, this project will provide a navigable 
stream on the Flint River from Jim Woodruff Dam to Bainbridge. 
The Flint River has to be developed at sometime as there is a very 
fine, growing and thriving community in the stretch between Albany 
and Bainbridge. There will be a number of big industrial plants 
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established there and a lot of Army installations. The whole com- 
munity is, in a sense, wrapped up with the development of this project. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present now Mr. 
James Woodruff, Jr., a life-long resident of Columbus. He is a son 
of the gentleman who led the fight through the years for the develop- 
ment of the Chattahoochee Valley and the man for whom the Jim 
Woodruff Dam is named. Mr. Woodruff is executive vice president 
of the Chattahoochee Valley Chamber of Commerce and president of 
the Southeastern Resources Development Association comprising the 
States of Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and Mississippi. 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Woodruff, we will be delighted to hear you, sir. 

Mr. Wooprurr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. My good 
friend Congressman Andrews and the other able Congressmen who 
have shown their interest in this project have been most kind to us in 
arranging this meeting with you. I want to say, in prefacing my 
remarks, that we sincerely appreciate this opportunity. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be sled to hear from you and all of the others 
who wish to speak. 

Mr. Wooprurr. Thank you, sir. We will try to make our presenta- 
tion very statesmanlike and brief to the point of its preparation. 

We have with us a delegation of nine men from this area. I first 
want to identify to you, sir, the organization of the Chattahoochee 
Valley Chamber of Commerce. It consists of 72 counties in the 3- 
State area of Alabama, Florida, and Georgia, representing more than 
2 million people in the watershed area of the 3 rivers. Its membership 
is made up of the citizens of each of those counties plus 65 civic clubs 
and city chambers of commerce. 

A map that you have before you will show you how this organization 
and its component counties closely parallel the entire watershed of the 
3 rivers. 

I will not take up a great deal of the committee’s time because the 
individual members of our delegation would like to make their state- 
ments, but I do want to give you a brief résumé which might supple- 
ment the very capable remarks that Congressman Andrews has given 
you. The members of your committee are familiar with his abilities 
and those of Congressman Sikes. 

The Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint project was authorized in 
the Rivers and Harbors Act of July 1946. Its estimated total cost, 
involving the four construction phases, will be $139 million. Its 
annual benefit is in excess of $8 million, or a 6 percent annual return. 
Power represents 84 percent of that return, navigation 12 percent, 
and flood control and others, 4 percent. 

It is estimated that commerce on this navigable waterway will total 
490,800 tons per year, plus an anticipated 500,000 tons of coal that 
will be delivered up the Apalachicola to a steam plant that is under 
construction just south of the Jim Woodruff Dam. 

I want to attempt to give you, by a water table and flow map, the 
manner in which the four construction phases are vitally important 
each to the other and an indication that the optimum benefits from 
this project will be available only when the entire river development 
is completed. 

The map that you have before you at this moment will explain that. 
I will try to put this in layman’s language, because I am a layman 
and not an engineer. ° 
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The Buford Dam at the headwaters is the control dam. It is the 
vital link in the entire operation for this reason: The blue area in- 
dicates the reservoir pool which can be trapped during heavy rainfall 
seasons and released gradually to firm up the power in the Upper 
Columbia Dam and in the Jim Woodruff Dam, in addition to the seven 
dams that are now on the river between Columbus and Atlanta. 

That firming of the power through the reservoir pool will increase 
the flow at Morgans Falls Dam from 480 cubic feet per second to 
2,000 cubic feet per second during dry seasons. At Bartletts Ferry 
Dam, just north of Columbus, it will increase the flow from 1,388 to 
3,130 cubic feet per second. At the proposed Upper Columbia Dam 
it will increase the flow from 2,150 to 4,000 cubic feet per second. At 
the Jim Woodruff Dam it will increase the flow from 5,150 to 7,400 
cubic feet per second. It will increase the hydroelectric potential of 
the dams that are now in existence plus those that are under construc- 
tion or proposed. 

In addition, the Buford Dam will retain floodwaters in the heavy 
rainfall areas of northern Georgia, providing flood-control protection 
there of 377,000 acre-feet which, in substance, as demonstrated by this 
green line, will erase the flood damage from northern Georgia to 
West Point, Ga., a heavy industrial center, and will hold the water 
behind the dam. 

Mr. Kerr. How far is it from Buford Dam down to West Point? 

Mr. Wooprvrr. It is approximately 130 miles from Buford Dam 
to West Point,Ga. Mr. Chairman, I would like to leave this map with 
you, sir, and with the committee. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes; we will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question at this point? If all four of the 
proposed dams are constructed and you get the navigation on the 
Chattahoochee, would that necessitate the construction of locks for 
navigation at the projects which are already there, such as Bartletts 
Ferry, Goat Rock, North Highlands, and so forth ? 

Mr. Wooprvrr. No, sir. Those dams that you have just named are 
all north of Columbus. The act authorizing this project brings navi- 
gation up to Columbus. Of course, it is expected that in time the 
economic justification can be proven to extend that navigation up to 
the industrial center of Atlanta. 

Mr. Forp. But the over-all project of the four dams from Buford 
down to Jim Woodruff envisage navigation all the way up to Atlanta ? 

Mr. Wooprvurr. I imagine you are correct in saying that it is en- 
visaged; yes, sir. But it is not in the present authorization of the 
navigable 9-foot channel to Columbus and to Bainbridge. 

Mr. Forp. What about any smaller dams down below that which are 
already in operation? Will you have to construct any locks in those? 

Mr. Wooprvrr. No, sir. There are no dams south of Columbus 
with the exception of Jim Woodruff, which is 70 percent complete, 
and the proposed upper Columbia and the proposed Fort Benning. 
There are no dams between Bainbridge and the Jim Woodruff Dam. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to have you leave that chart with us. 

Mr. Wooprurr. All right, sir. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you have heard 
the details of these projects and we do not feel that you would want 
to be bored with too many additional statistics. At this time, since 
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we respect your wish to confine our presentation to the local wishes, the 
local interests and the local groups that are represented here today in 
Be this delegation, I would like to call on each individual who has come 
r up from his respective area and take them all more or less in the order 
hn @ in which the tririver system will operate from its mouth at Apalachi- 
4 cola to the headwaters in north Georgia. 

e 67°F I would first like to present Mr. W. N. Creekmore, who is city man- 
ager of Apalachicola, Fla., and the Florida vice president of the 
Chattahoochee Valley Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Kerr. All right, sir, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Creexnmore. This is the first opportunity I have had to talk 
before a committee of the Congress. Although I am far from a 
speaker, I think I have gained a little knowledge ric the devel- 
opment program of the Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint Rivers 
which I can intelligently discuss. 

The first phase of this development was started in 1947, at the Jim 
Woodruff lock and dam site. Since that time the Buford phase was 
started as well as planning on the Columbia phase. Construction at 
Jim Woodruff has proceeded at a reasonable pace but this is not the 
fact at Buford or Columbia. Since each structure is dependent on the 
other, we feel that the Government is making a sound investment 
which will pay dividends rather than a donation without merit. 

q I want to emphasize the importance of complete development rather 
: than completion of any one dam in the project which would be very 
q inefficient without the help of the others. Any one of the dams is not, 
a in itself, economically justified. The entire project, of course, is the 
: complete watershed and this is what the Congress had in mind when 
) > _ the project was authorized in 1945. 
% We have had a chart prepared which illustrates much more clearly 
: than words the point I am trying to bring out. By the use of colors, 
it can be seen that floodwaters trapped in the Buford or Reservoir 
Dam, can be fed to the system allowing the maximum rise of all water. 
This holds true even beyond the Jim Woodruff Dam as it increases the 
river flow down river from this point thereby providing the 9-foot 
navigation channel to the Gulf of Mexico. Without Buford there is a 
serious doubt that the regular barge traflic could proceed up river as 
: far as Chattahoochee. Consequently the fine navigation lock at Jim 
Woodruff would be of very little use. At this very moment an electric 
steam plant is under construction just downstream from Jim Wood- 
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ruff Dam. This plant will require approximately one-half million 
j tons of fuel annually to maintain its 40,000-kilowatt capacity. The 
4 9-foot navigation channel is needed to deliver this fuel at the low-water 
; transportation rate. In addition this steam plant will seek to firm the 
4 power which will be produced at Jim Woodruff and Columbia. 


This power is badly needed now in the area where it will be pro- 
duced. The many statements which have been made in the press and 
on the radio regarding the industrial development of the South are 
facts beyond question. There is no reason to believe there will be a 
letdown in view of the present world situation. This project is meri- 
torious, economically justified, self-liquidating, and one which is 
needed now. 

Your serious consideration of our effort will be appreciated. 
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Mr. Kerr. What percentage of Upper Columbia Dam and lock has 
been completed ? 

Mr. Creexmore. None of Upper Columbia Dam has been completed, 
sir. Planning only has been carried on. 

Mr. Kerr. Just the planning? 

Mr. Creexmore. Yes, sir. The engineers have received some plan- 
ning funds. We think the planning can be completed this year and 
that actual construction can be begun. 

Roe Kerr. You say that there has been some planning work done 
there ¢ 

Mr. Creekmore. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Wooprurr. Mr. Chairman, our esteemed friend from the district 
in northwest Georgia, your colleague, Congressman Lanham, is with 
us today. He has another appointment, and has asked that he be 
allowed to speak. We are happy to have him here today. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be pleased to hear from Mr. Lanham. 

Mr. Lanuam. I want to say that I will take very little of the com- 
mittee’s time, and I also want to say that I am very much interested 
in this development as I am in all of the waterway and electrical po- 
tential development in the Southeast. Asa matter of fact, my district 
is about 300 miles north of this and I am very vitally interested in 
the developments there. But I realize the necessity of developing all 
of this area because of the power shortage in the Southeast. 

We are losing plants that would come to Georgia but which cannot 
get sufficient electric power. As a result, they have to go to the South- 
west where they can get natural gas. 

I just want my interest to be recorded, and I ask that the committee, 
if it is possible, give these people something with which to begin the 
work on this dam. 

Mr. Kerr. We are very glad to have heard from you. 

Mr. Wooprurr. Mr. Chairman, since you asked for some figures on 
Jim Woodruff Dam, may I state for the record that the overflow dike 
in the eastern area—and I have a map which will demonstrate that 
more vividly—is 100 percent complete. The lock and fixed-crest spill- 
way is 96 percent complete. 

A contract was awarded on January 18, 1952, for the final major 
construction to begin, including the spillway, the powerhouse, and 
the switchyard. 

Clearing for the backwater will begin this summer. Sixty-five per- 
cent of that land has been acquired. An agreement has been reached 
with the State and county governments for the acquisition or a change 
in the position of the necessary highways and rail lines. 

Mr. Kerr. Has this spillway been completed? Or did you say it has 
been contracted for ? 

Mr. Wooprvrr. That is right, sir. This middle section has now been 
contracted for. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present Mr. J. C. Gissendaner, 
of Chattahoochee, Fla., district chairman of the Chattahoochee Valley 
Chamber of Commerce, one of the most active members in that area. 
He will speak to you now. 

Mr. Kerr. All right, sir. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. GissenpAner. My name is J. G. Gissendaner, from Chattahoo- 
chee, Fla., where the Jim Woodruff lock and dam is now under con- 
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struction. We are 47 miles south of the site proposed for the upper 
Columbia lock and dam. We are situated at the junction where the 
Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers form the Apalachicola. For this 
reason of geography, among many other reasons, we are vitally in- 
terested in the entire project. 

Gentlemen, I am a small-business man in a small community. One 
of my businesses is lumber and I have timberlands along these water- 
ways. I have seen the river below us—the Apalachicola—miles wide, 
farm lands covered, with destruction everywhere in sight. Flood- 
waters have destroyed farm produce, cattle, houses, and every other 
item of man’s production. Then, in the same year, I have been able 
to wade across the same river. The waterflow is just that extreme. 

I have seen us not ask but beg for enough electricity to keep the 
small motors from burning out in an area of a thousand square miles. 
I have seen a priority fail to get us transportation means for war 
material. I have seen dry weather bring such a low water table 
in the valley that crops such as peanuts, vegetables, and other truck 
crops dried up. 

xentlemen, this tri-river project, when completed, will give us con- 
trol of the floodwaters in the valley and will maintain a stable depth, 
not only saving up millions of dollars from flood damage but will 
give us water transportation with lower freight rates. The past 
war proved unquestionably that water-transportation tonnage can 
be increased faster, with less expense, than any other means. 

This project will give us badly needed power and, vitally im- 
portant, it will release more power to go into the defense effort or, 
if needed again, another war effort. 

Twenty-thousand square miles and more than 2 million people in 
the valleys of these rivers will definitely have an improved economy. 
This means a quicker return on the invested dollar. More people 
will move into the area. Their incomes will be increased and their 
taxes returned to the State and Federal Governments will be greater. 
Between taxes and the sale of electricity to the power companies for 
distribution to the kilowatt-thirsty peoples and industries of the 
Southeast, it will not take long for the cost to be returned to the 
Government. 

We are asking you, as representative of the people in our Govern- 
ment, to assist us because we are working to help ourselves. We, the 
local people, are the stockholders in a business, our Federal Govern- 
ment, in which we are continuing to invest our money because we 
believe that you, the board of directors, the Congress, will make a 
sound investment by improving a great asset of our Nation—the Apa- 
lachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint Rivers. 

We appreciate your support in the past and urge it even more at 
this time. Thank you, gentlemen, for listening to me today. 

Mr. Kerr. How much taxes does the State of Florida pay to the 
Federal Government annually? Can you tell us that? 

Mr. Pererson. It is in the neighborhood of half a billion dollars 
for last year. 

Mr. WooprvrF. I have the exact figures. For the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1950, sir, the amount was $359,387,115.89. 

Mr. Peterson. It will be higher than that for 1951. 

Mr. Wooprvrr. It is around half a billion dollars this past year. 
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The community of Bainbridge, on the Flint River, is becoming very 
progressive and active in the entire development. This has been 
manifested throughout the history of the efforts of the Chattahoochee 
Valley Chamber of Commerce. Representing that community we 
have with us Mr. George Massey, secretary of the Bainbridge and 
Decatur County, Ga., Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be happy to hear from Mr. Massey. 

Mr. Massry. Gentlemen, this is a privilege which I deeply appre- 
ciate. Iam indebted to my organization, the Bainbridge and Decatur 
County, Ga., Chamber of Commerce, for making my appearance be- 
fore you possible. As their spokesman, I feel a heavy responsibility to 
make known to you our group’s intense interest in and support of the 
Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flitit River development project. Al- 
though we are located in such a position that we will feel great bene- 
fits from completion of the Jim Woodruff lock and dam, nevertheless, 
we are not slackening our interest in the total project. We are ex- 
tremely anxious to see work begin on the Upper Columbia lock and 
dam, to see work continued rapidly on the Buford Dam, and, of 
course, to help our fellow citizens throughout the entire tririver water- 
shed to speed completion of the entire project. 

I brought with me many letters from leaders in our community. 
They are addressed to our esteemed Congressman, Hon. Gene Cox. 
They are from our chamber of commerce, the city of Bainbridge, 
the county of Decatur, as well as the merchants and manufacturers 
of Bainbridge. All of these groups urge early completion of the 
project. 

The people of my area continually ask me when their expectations 
of additional power, water transportation, and recreational benefits 
will be realized. They want the answer because they need the stimu- 
lant for continued progressive growth. We are a town of approxi- 
mately 10,000 enatin After the recent world war, our business ac- 
tivity dropped. We were deprived of through-rail service and we are 
fighting an uphill, but successful battle, to restore Bainbridge to its 
earlier position as a river port. 

We believe this will come about as the construction work on the 
river project proceeds. We know that additional freight shipments 
and tonnage at Bainbridge will be realized at that time. Interest 
therefore is high and is manifest by the fact that Bainbridge and 
Decatur Ports Authority has been created. This authority has gone 
ahead and purchased the necessary land for the building of dock 
facilities. ur citizens have approved a bond issue for this purpose. 
We are not waiting for others to do the job for us. We are doing 
our part. 

Although it has been a long project—and there is‘much yet to be 
done, which we support fully—the interest today is possibly at a peak 
in the minds of our citizens. They asked me to be here today and 
they continue to ask that I bring them information to keep them 
posted so that they might support all efforts for completion of the 
total project. 

We do urge that you provide us with funds to begin construction on 
the upper Columbia and to continue your appropriations for early 
completion of the Jim Woodruff Dam and the Buford Dam. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for letting me appear before you. 

Mr. Kerr. The next witness is Mr. Malone, I believe. 
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Mr. Wooprvurr. From Dothan, Ala., gentlemen, we have Mr. Wal- 
lace D. Malone, who is State representative in the Alabama General 
Assembly of Houston County. 

Mr. Martone. Mr. Chairman, I have here a prepared statement, 
which I will not read in order to conserve your time, but I would like 
to present it for the record. 

Mr. Kerr. It will appear in the record at this point, and you may 
proceed with anything you want to add to your statement. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

My name is Wallace Malone, representing the people of Dothan and Houston 
County in which domain the Upper Columbia lock and dam will be located some 
18 miles east at Columbia. As chairman of the board of a bank. and State 
representative in the State of Alabama may I express my ideas to this com- 
mittee and also those of the people I represent. Dothan is the largest city in 
the area surrounding the Upper Columbia Dam and Lock site on either side of 
the river in Georgia or Alabama. We are a thriving community, the world’s 
largest peanut center, our principal business is being the center of a large agri- 
cultural area of eastern Alabama and western Georgia. Farmers, merchants, 
industrialists, and people of all walks of life are vitally interested in this over-all 
valley project with particular interest in the immediate construction of the 
Upper Columbia lock and dam. The need of additional hydroelectric power 
is constantly brought up in all meetings we have in our area; cheaper freight 
rates would be a boon to our farmers and merchants and industrialists. This 
segment at Columbia is needed critically at this time, especially from a power- 
shortage standpoint. My father before me ran this bank I am chairman of at 
the present time; I deal in finances so it is only natural that I look into the 
feasibility of this project being a paying one and one that will repay the Govern- 
ment every cent due to the multipurpose of the project. Power, navigation, 
flood control, and other benefits will accrue. In conclusion, gentlemen, I realize 
your problems, as I have served in our Alabama legislature as a representative. 
However, we feel sure you will recognize the many merits of our project, and 
especially the need for immediate construction of the Upper Columbia lock and 
dam. Thank you. 

Mr. Matonr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
a country banker and our plight is pretty bad today. I don’t live on 
the river. I live in a town named Dothan, of 25,000 people, about 25 
miles from the river. 

After looking it over and after taking 3 or 4 days and talking to 
officials and other people trying to get all sides of it, and when I found 
out they spent or appropriated $80 million already on those two 
dams 

Mr. Kerr. Do you say the Government already authorized $80 
million ? 

Mr. Matone. Yes, approximately $80 million on the two dams. 
And this one at Columbia is the key. 

Of course, we have a selfish interest, you might say. We want in- 
dustrial development. We are short of power. Our boys and girls 
leave that area and go all over the world hunting jobs. We want 

some interest for them to get jobs at home. That is our selfish in- 
terest. 

But if the United States Government is going to develop rivers at 
this time, I do not think you could pick one for less money. If we 
are to be alone in this world’s struggle, we want to be strong. And 
that is the benefit there, that it will strengthen the capacity of our 
country a lot more. 

Having spent $80 million, it would appear to me to appear well jus- 
tified to make this power and make this transportation for not quite 
that large a sum now. 
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And that is the only reason I come up here and ask the Appropria- 
tions Committee to take this project. It is not a new one, but part of 
an old project. 

I have been on committees just like you, on subcommittees. I know 
everybody comes up and says this is best, that it will save the country ; 
that it is the greatest. I have been right in your seat and have ex- 
perienced that. 

I think I am justified in asking you to continue this that has already 
been started. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you. We are glad to hear you. 

Mr. Wooprurr. Mr. Chairman, not to contradict the able statements 
Mr. Malone made, but just so that our record might be correct con- 
cerning the $80 million, in round figures the actual sums appropri- 
ated to date are $521,000 for planning on the Upper Columbia, $3,- 
200,000 spent for planning i construction on Buford, and for con- 
struction on Jim Woodruff lock and dam, $21,249,000. 

That does not include the recommended budget for the fiscal year 
1953. 

Mr. Mavone. Let me get that straight. The plans that have been 
started contemplate $80 million, for the Woodruff Dam and the Bu- 
ford Dam; is that right? 

Mr. Wooprvrr. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the two projects already underway 
would contemplate the expenditure of $80 million? The estimated 
cost is $46,213,000 for Jim Woodruff, and $47,164,000 for Buford, or a 
total cost of $93 million. 

Mr. Wooprurr. From Abbeville, Ala., we have the mayor, Hon. R. 
Horace McSwean. Abbeville is just off the river, but it is in a vital 
area of the watershed. It is just north of the upper Columbia dam- 
site. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear you, sir. 

Mr. McSwean. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee. 

I have here a prepared statement which I would like to present for 
the record. 

Mr. Kerr. The statement will appear in the record at this point, 
and you may proceed in whichever way you wish. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Gentlemen of the committee, I represent the people of Abbeville, Ala., which 
is the county seat of Henry County. We are mostly an agriculture area. The 
principal crop being peanuts but we produce a lot of lumber and pulpwood. 
This Tri-River project is very important to our area from the standpoint of elec- 
tric power and transportation. Our farmers are using more farm equipment. 
They are becoming more and more mechanized because our land is flat. Tractors 
and other rolling machinery work well in our area. River transportation would 
be a great saving to our people because it would bring bulk shipments of the 
tools directly to the farm. This would bring an even greater use of farm ma- 
chinery which, in turn, would create higher production and more efficient 
methods to the naturally rich soil of south Alabama. 

In addition, we need more power for the industries throughout the area. We 
want to see them grow because they diversify our economy and provide us with 
dollars in trade which directly contribute to the improvement of our standard 
of living. This project will benefit the pulpwood mills to a great extent because 
most of this product from our area is shipped to Panama City and Port Saint 
Joe, Fla., which are on the inland waterway which our river joins. 
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We are not asking the Federal Government for a gift. We know this is a 
good investment. We do ask that you make appropriations to start construc- 
tion on the Columbia Dam because it is a vital link in the river program, It has 
been pointed out to you gentlemen that this project will pay for itself within 
20 years. Many of us here this morning will live to see that day when the 
investment has been fully returned. During that time, we will continue our 
work to prove to you and your colleagues in Congress that your appropriations 
of funds for the tririver project in Alabama, Florida, and Georgia has been 
directed by sound wisdom and foresight. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. McSwean. I am from the city of Abbeville, which is in Henry 
County, in southeast Alabama. 

Our area borders this river the complete length of the county on 
the east side. We are right near this Columbia project. 

Our area down there is flat, level land. It is good farmland. Our 
principal crop there is peanuts. It is a big peanut-producing area. 
It is the biggest producing county in the State of Alabama, of peanuts. 

We also produce a lot of timber, lumber and pulpwood. 

This pulpwood is shipped from our area to Panama City and to 
Port St. Joe, Fla., which is on the west coast of Florida. 

With the construction of this dam and the navigation facilities 
that this waterway will afford, it would be a great advantage for our 
lumber and pulpwood people in the transportation on the stream to 
the Gulf of Mexico and Panama City. It would be very, very cheap 
considering what we are paying now. 

For our farmers, it will mean that we can get machinery in there 
in big quantities up this river. Our country is becoming more mech- 
anized every day in farm equipment. That would deliver this equip- 
ment to our farmers down there at a cheaper cost. 

The power advantage will be felt keenly among our rural areas, 
where they are going more and more into farm electricity. It is 
developing more each year. They are getting nearer to towns with 
the advantage of electric power that is being furnished them, which 
is a short item in our area down there now. 

With the advantage of this extra power it would be a great advan- 
tage to our area both to the farms and industry. 

fr. Kerr. To what degree or percentage do you think, or assume, 
that the farmers in your community use electricity for the growing 
of crops? 

Mr. McSwean. None for cultivation, it is for home living, feed 
mills, grist mills, feed stuff, you know. 

Of course, the home consumption of electricity is for waterwheel 
pumps, electric lights, those things. That has helped their standard 
of living to live more like the people in the towns down there. 

Of course, the power advantage to the crops won’t be to a great 
advantage except through the feed and things that they can use this 
electricity to run the mills with. 

The neers that I believe this will bring into our area will help 
our economy there; will give our people jobs. We have plenty of la- 
bor; we have good climate. With industry it would just help us all 
so much in that area. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wooprurr. From Eufaula, Ala., gentlemen, we have Mr. Grady 
Cleveland, who is past president of the Eufaula Chamber of Com- 
merce and presently president of the Eufaula Rotary Club. 
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Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear you, sir. 

Mr. Cievetanp. Mr. Chairman, I speak today for some thirty 
thousand people in Barbour County, Ala., and since, according to an 
old saying, the first law of nature is self-preservation, I also think 
that not the least of these 30,000 people is my own self. 

I live in Eufaula, It is a town of approximately 8,000 people. The 
eastern boundary line of the city limits of Eufaula is the Chattahoo- 
chee River, and also the Georgia State line. Eufaula, before my 
time, used to be a very busy, important, and bustling river port. 
Today the only craft that passes Eufaula on the river will be three or 
four people in a boat powered by an outboard motor and nothing else. 

If this entire project is completed, Eufaula again will become an 
important river port and will be able better to serve the area, the basic 
industry of which is agriculture, cotton, lumber, textile products, and 
give the people a better stimulant toward growth and improved stand- 
ards of living. It can put them ina position to contribute more so than 
they do today for the development and the progress of our Nation. 

Not so long ago a successful oil well was produced in an oil strip 
there in Alabama. We hope it will extend to up where we will have 
wells in our section of the country. If that materializes in petroleum, 
that will be extra tonnage for the river barges. 

I might also give you some of my experience. We all know the 
water tables in the various sections of this country have been dropping 
for years. As I said, I live on the outskirts of Eufaula. I am a 
countryman. I don’t get my personal water supply from the city 
sources ; I get it from my own wells. 

For the past two summers, I had to hire a crew of men to come in 
there and dig my well deeper, because it dried up. I didn’t have drink- 
ing water in my own home. If this project is completed, the thousands 
of people that live along the river, like myself, would have eliminated 
the danger of their wells running dry. We would have facilities that 
would be good facilities for navigation and power and would give 
that section of the country a place which it rightfully deserves. 

Some several hundred years ago, a noted writer said something 
like this: 

This, above all, to thine own self be true, and it must follow, as the night follows 
the day, that thou canst not then be false to any man. 

That is what we are asking you to do today, to be true to the logic 
of this project. If you do that, then you will give us the funds to 
complete it; you will give us the funds that we want; the funds that 
we need, and the funds that we expect. 

Someday—it may not be in my lifetime; it may not be in yours— 
we are going to have it. I don’t know when it will be, but we are 
going to have it. It is a good, sound, logical investment. 

Frankly speaking, I do not know of one man, woman, or child in 
Barbour County, Ala., today that cannot see why we cannot have it 
now. 

I appreciate being before you. 

Mr. Kerr. We are glad to hear you, sir. 

Mr. Wooprurr. In Columbus we have the Chattahoochee Valley 
Chamber of Commerce, to which I have devoted some of my time. 
It is my avocation and interest, as a side line, aside from my regular 
business. We have in our radio business a public-relations man, who 
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is also devoting much of his time to this river development, Mr. A. 
Perry Gordy. 

Mr. Gorpy. Gentlemen, as executive director of the Chattahoochee 
Valley Chamber of Commerce, it has been my privilege to meet with 
many groups from the headqauters to the Gulf. This has been my job 
in conjunction with my association in radio with Mr. Woodruff. 

I have gathered from these meetings a strong sense of unity and a 
determination to see the job through. Civic groups, city and county 
governments, have put their shoulders to the wheel in a common effort. 
Industrialists and retailers have joined hands. Individuals, Just as 
those in this delegation today, have given, and continue to give their 
time, effort, brainpower, and money. 

At the start, in 1935, when this organization was created, it was 
called a fool’s dream. Today, if it can be referred to in this manner 
by anyone, such a person is mirroring himself and himself alone, be- 
‘ause he is not aware of the facts. : 

When the facts are known, no one can fail to recognize that this 
Tri-River project has one of the highest ratings for merit that could 
he applied to any multi-purpose waterways project in this great 
Nation of ours. 

Here are some facts and convictions of my own: 

Columbus, Ga., home of this chamber’s activities and ultimately to 
become head of navigation, is the second largest metropolitan area of 
Georgia. Latest population estimate is 180,000. It is the South’s 
second textile manufacturing center. It is the home of Fort Benning, 
the world’s largest and most complete Army post. 

Yet Columbus itself will be the last community to receive any bene- 
fits from the Tri-River project at its present rate of construction. 
Construction is under way at both ends of the watershed area. They 
are taking shape in the over-all project. Columbus is in the middle 
and can look for a navigable channel only as the Upper Columbia 
Dam is started. 

The people of Columbus feel they are entitled to an orderly, natural, 
expected start of construction on the Columbia lock and dam. They 
urge at least $3 million for this purpose in fiscal 1953. Unless this 
is done, another year’s delay will force the Columbia Dam further 
behind in paralleling completion of the Jim Woodruff and Buford 
phases and will not produce maximum benefits from the entire river 
system. 

This dam will produce 375 million kilowatt hours annually. It is 
the highest hydroelectric production dam in the total project. There- 
fore, it will bring the greatest revenue. It will bring navigation to 
Columbus from the inland waterways of the Gulf and from the seaport 
of Apalachicola. 

_ Already one concern has a barge line in operation on the lower por- 
tion of the system and maintains offices in Columbus. Many con- 
cerns are buying sites along the 20-mile harbor frontage which will 
be created south of Columbus. 

The city government itself is holding sufficient acreage along the 
waterfront for dock facilities and warehouses under a proposed ports 
authority. 

Gentlemen, the local interests throughout this watershed are doing 
their planning today because they are assured this project will ma- 
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terialize tomorrow. But, they want tomorrow to come soon. They 
do not feel there should be further delay in the start of work on the 
Upper Columbia Dam. 

Th conclusion, let me reemphasize a point you have heard from 
others this morning. The Chattahoochee Valley Chamber of Com- 
merce is an organization comprising 72 counties in Alabama, Florida, 
and Georgia, over 2 million people. Our sole activity is concerted 
effort to develop the rivers in this area. We could be more appropri- 
ately named the Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint River Develop- 
ment Association. That is our purpose. 

We are indebted to you gentlemen of this subcommittee and to the 
full Committee on Appropriations for your support in the past and 
we respectfully urge your approval for fiscal 1953 of the budget’s 
recommendation of $11,330,300 for the Jim Woodruff lock and Dam, 
$3 million for the Buford, and we strongly urge that you go further 
and set aside $3 millien for start of work on the upper Columbia. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kerr. We are glad to have heard you, sir. 

Mr. Wooprurr. Mr. Chairman, we have two more members of the 
Chattahoochee Valley delegation. With the permission of the chair- 
man and the committee, I would like to get them in so that we com- 
plete the Chattahoochee Valley Chamber testimony and, then, the 
Southeastern Resources Development Association. 

We have appearing here today in behalf of the Southeastern Re- 
sources group one of your former colleagues, Mr. J. Hardin Peterson, 
of Lakeland, Fla., and also Col. A. G. Matthews, of Tallahassee, Fla. 

Now, gentlemen, we have L. D. Ewing, executive secretary of the 
Upper Chattahoochee Development Association, from Norcross, Ga. 

Mr. Ewine. Mr Chairman and members of the committee, I will 
probably make my statement very brief. 

My name is L. D. Ewing. I am a citizen of Norcross, in Gwinnett 
County, Ga. I am past president of our local Lions Club. 

As Mr. Woodruff has stated, I am now the executive secretary of 
the Gwinnett County Chamber of Commerce, and Upper Chatta- 
hoochee Development Association. This association embraces 10 
counties in the upper reaches of the Chattahoochee River, reaching 
on up to the South Carolina line. 

There are approimately 1,100,000 people in this area. We have a 
large number of industrial plants, many of them working on defense 
contracts. 

As you all know, there is a very critical shortage of power in our 
area. 

The Buford Dam, I believe, will afford an additional 86,000 kilo- 
watts of hydroelectric power. We are located in one of the heaviest 
rainfall areas of the country. This large reservoir, with some 500 
miles of shoreline, will furnish a vast amount of water there for the 
firming up of the power all the way down the stream, to several plants, 
and will also give us a regulated flow of the river, which is quite 
necessary to navigation in the 9-foot channel below Columbus, Ga. 

Mr. Kerr. Might I ask there, what percentage of the Buford Dam 
is completed. rey 

Mr. Ewrne. A very small percentage. I believe it has been stated 
that $3,200,000 has been spent on planning and construction. We had 
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$900,000 for this fiscal year, and it is my understanding that the work 

is about to stop there now, that is, that the $900,000 is used up on the 

se eg I think $3 million has been set up by the Bureau of the 
udget for the 1953 fiscal year. 

In brief, I might state that our association is a member of the Chat- 
tahoochee Valley Chamber of Commerce and also the Southeastern 
Resources Development Association, of which Mr. Jim Woodruff, Jr., 
is the president. 

Weare very nappy to unite our efforts in the interest of the develop- 
ment of not only this project, but the other projects in the Southeast 
area. 

Our upper Chattahoochee association has asked me to deliver to the 
committee a short resloution. I will not read it in the interest of time, 
but, with your permission, sir, I would like to, if I may, read the names 
of those who have signed this resolution. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you want the resolution to go into the record ? 

Mr. Ewrna. I would like to include that as part of the record. 

The resolution is signed by the directors of our association, Mr. H. 
Weldon Gardner, Buford, Ga.; Mr. J. L. Kleckley, Gainsville, Ga.; 
Mr. Roy P. Otwell, Cumming, Ga., vice-president; Mr. Eugene W. 
O’Brien, Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. Frank G. Etheridge, Atlanta, Ga.; L. D. 
Ewing, secretary-treasurer, Norcross, Ga.; I. E. Sapporta, Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. O. Galloway, Gainsville, Ga.; Clark Harrison, Decatur, Ga.; 
Mrs. W. Guy Hudson, historian of our association, Decatur, Ga.; Mr. 
Robert M. Holder, director, Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. John M. Cooper, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Mr. L. Y. Irvin, Cornelia, Ga., and Mr. Milton E. McLain, 
of Buford, Ga. 

The above request made by the Upper Chattahoochee Development 
Association urging Congress to carefully consider and make available 
additional funds for several civil works projects now under construc- 
tion in the Southeast has the earnest support of the following officials 
and civic leaders in the area. 

Iam particularly anxious to get this into the record to show you that 
we have covered the entire area and the interests of our people there. 

In Buford we have the signature of Mr. Jack Turner, the city 
manager; Mr. J. F. Brannan, the president of the Gwinnett County 
Chamber of Commerce; Weldon B. Archer, chairman of the county 
commissioners of Gwinnett County; Frank Robertson, mayor of the 
city of Norcross; Frank K. Shaw, secretary of the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce; William B. Hartsfield, mayor of the city of Atlanta; 
Mr. E. W. Carrington, president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Cornelia, Ga.; Mr. C. Payne McMurry, the president of the DeKalb 
County Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Scott Candler, commissioner of 
De Kalb County, Decatur, Ga.; Mr. Mel Turner, the mayor of the city 
of Decatur, Ga.; Mr. Roy P. Otwell, mayor of the city of Cumming, 
Ga.; Mr. Truman Hamilton, president of the Buford Kiwanis Club, 
and Mr. W. D. Vaughan, the mayor of Duluth, Ga. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kerr. Did you have a statement you would like to include in 
addition to your remarks? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr. Your statement and the resolution which you have pre- 
sented to the committee, will be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 

FepsruaRy 11, 1952. 
To the Members of Congress: 

GENTLEMEN : In connection with the proposed budget for fiscal year 1953, as 
presented by the President to the Congress, the below groups of persons located 
in Georgia are vitally interested in certain projects being prosecuted for the Con- 
gress and the American people by the Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 
The Upper Chattahoochee Development Association, covering 10 counties, en- 
compassing 1,100,000 people, is taking an active leadership in the activities of 
the Southeastern Resources Development Association, which association covers 
four southeastern States. Our association desires to support the work of the 
Southeastern Resources Development Association in their program of securing 
the development of the resources of the Southeast that our waterways, for one, 
may be harnessed and the hydroelectric power contained in these water re- 
sources be utilized. 

Through the Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives, we 
are urging your utmost consideration to the several projects under construction 
here in the Southeast that have been included in the President’s budget for 
funds for 1953. 

We are particularly interested in the project in our back yard, the Buford Dam 
now under construction on the Chattahoochee River. Already started is the 
construction of the Jim Woodruff Dam, now about 50 percent complete. The 
Army engineers have stated repeatedly that the Buford Dam is the key dam 
in the development of this great watershed and we sincerely urge all considera- 
tion possible to its completion through appropriation of additional funds by 
this Congress. 

Mr. Wooprurr. Mr. Chairman, to give you a complete watershed 
representation, the delegation from the Chattahoochee Valley cham- 
ber is presenting Mr. Thomas O. Galloway, who is the director of the 
Upper Chattahoochee Development Association and the district 
director of the Chattahoochee Valley Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Gatioway. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have written out here a few statements, but what I had in mind has 
already been said, and I don’t see that I should repeat too much. 

I would just like to talk offhand a little bit about the Buford Dam 
in that area and the purposes it is to serve. I don’t believe that it has 
been brought out that the Buford Dam is an earth dam. It will be 
206 feet high, and the reservoir, the water at the dam, would be 175 
feet deep at the flood level and 165 feet deep at the power level. This 
dam is designed to collect and hold the excess runoff from that area. 

The Chattahoochee River rises up in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
and the land in that area above the Buford Dam is steep and the rain- 
full is heavy, varying from an annual rainfall of 54 inches at Gaines- 
ville to 70 inches in the upper reaches of the basin. 

Most of this rainfall comes in the winter and early spring, and the 
runoff is very heavy and very rapid. 

With this dam, all this water will be collected. It is so designed 
that it will hold all the water that will result from any rainfall of 
which we have a record. They have provided a spillway just in case 
it is needed, but they say they don’t ever expect any water to run 
out of the spillway. 

The conservation of the water is very important and I think you 
gentlemen know how important water is down there as one of our 
natural resources. So that is one of the purposes of the Buford Dam. 

Then the dam also serves to control floods. This heavy runoff 
creates a lot of damage down there on this river to property and to 
the land. I have seen bridges go down the river; I have seen barns 
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and I have seen houses go down the river. I have seen crops destroyed 
and damaged and have seen a lot of this good bottom land covered up 
with sand and gravel, which makes it unproductive. 

But with this reservoir, which will be the largest reservoir in the 
entire development, covering about 35,000 acres, these damages can 
be controlled. In other words the water can be held back, and will 
be held back, and only allowed to then flow through in a normal way 
so that there will be no flood damages below the dam. 

And all the water that goes through will produce power. There 
won't be any of it wasted. In that way it will regulate the flow of 
the stream all the way down. 

It is the plan of the Engineers to accumulate this water during the 
winter and then have it available to keep a uniform flow down the 
river all summer, and we have often times extremely dry spells. 

So there are three purposes being served: To conserve the water; 
to regulate the flow, and to produce power. Those are the three main 
purposes of this dam. 

Mr. Kerr. You do not use any of it for irrigation, do you? 

Mr. Gatioway. So far as I know, there won’t be any use for irri- 

ation. 

- That about covers it. If there are any questions you would like 
to ask, I will be glad to answer them. 

This is an earth dam and there is a minimum amount of critical 
materials to be used in the form of concrete or steel. The Bureau 
of the Budget, I believe, set up $3,000,000 and we do urge that you 
make that amount available. It should really be $5 or $6 million to 
go in the normal way, but the $3 million will continue the work. 

If there are any questions, I will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wooprvrr. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and Mr. Ford 
for your patience in hearing the Chattahoochee Valley Chamber of 
Commerce presentation. 

May IL ask a further imposition on your time now in respect to former 
Congressman Peterson and Colonel Matthews, representing the South- 
eastern Resources Development Association, which comprises, at the 
moment, four States, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi, 
in the interest of conservation and development of natural resources. 

It was organized in the latter part of 1949 and is progressing rapidly. 

Mr. Peterson is vice president of the Florida division of the South. 
eastern Resources Development Association, and I would like very 
much for you to hear from him at this time. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, we join with our Georgia and Ala- 
bama neighbors in advocating the improvements which have been set 
forth today. The association in Florida is trying to work a coord- 
inated effort with reference to the waterway. 

At the present time, I would also, on behalf of the association, like 
to put in a good word for two items which appear in the budget this 
year before you. One is the unit of the east-coast Intracostal Water- 
way, from Jacksonville to Miami. The unit has been completed 
roughly down to Daytona, and the funds in the budget this year will 
sae for the completion down to Cocoa, that is, the guided-missile 

pase. 
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Green Coe Springs is where we have the laid-up fleet, and the guid- 
ed-missile base is Cocoa. 

In the interest of the defense effort, it was felt that at the present 
time it should be completed to Cocoa. 

The economic justification other than defense is 6.3 to 1, and it is 
needed because the movement rapidly is increasing for the use of 
defense projects along that area. 

The other project is the central and southern Florida flood-control 
district, which this committee knows well and has heard before. I 
understand the Florida delegation will appear on a subsequent date on 
both of these projects. 

The funds which are to be expended, approved by the Budget, 
amount to $5 million. It is to put together some of the work that 
has already been done. 

The dams are up in certain places. They had to proceed in certain 
units and this would complete those portions of the units so that the 
dams will protect the areas sought to be protected. That was only a 
small portion of the cost of the entire job. 

That, again, is in the area in which there are defense areas, which 
might be subject to flood and would be subject to flood at high water 
unless this is completed. 

Those are the two projects that have been approved. Unfor- 
tunately, we have a backlog of authorized projects that do not come 
under the criterion of defense. There are 62 projects authorized in 
the State, and the amount which goes back to us this year is about less 
than 5 percent of the amount that we pay the Federal Government in 
taxes. 

There are two other projects which I call to the attention of the 
committee, so that the committee will be familiar with them when 
they do come up at a subsequent date. One is the west-coast Intra- 
coastal Waterway. That is not in the budget this year and it is not 
in the budget as of previous times, because there was a right-of-way 
dispute involved. 

I am glad to advise you now that that right-of-way problem has 
been a a out. The new route has been submitted to the Chief of 
aeenes and is going through the mill. It will be a great benefit in 
hauling petroleum products on the Intracoastal Waterway from New 
Orleans and points in Texas and connecting with Tampa and the 
waterway from the South. 

If the Budget should, on the basis of new facts, give favorable 
consideration to an estimate, it will in proper time be before this 
committee. 

But we realize the criterion which you have. 

The other item is the port of Tampa. The port of Tampa, as an 
authorized project, did not come under the criterion of being a de- 
fense need and, therefore, it is not in the budget at this time. We 
want to therefore call it to your attention. 

A joint interdepartmental committee met with the mayor and with 
the port authority of Tampa within the last few days. They first 
sought the privilege of appearing before the committee to present 
their case. After conference there I advised them it would be best to 
see if we could come to any criterion, and the defense groups are now 
discussing it and taking action on it. 
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If we come to any criterion it will be before the Budget and at the 
proper time will come here. We do not want to urge it unless it does 
receive favorable consideration. But since we are here at the present 
time, I did want to call it to your attention so that if we should come 
here with it even a year later you would be somewhat familiar with 
it. 

That is, roughly, the story we have. We join with our neighbors 
in urging the improvements here. We urge the two Florida projects 
that are in the budget. We hope we can get Budget approval subse- 
quently for those other projects that have come before you. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kerr. We are glad to hear from you, sir. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, sir. 

We have also from Florida Southeastern Development Association, 
Col. A. G. Matthews, who is chief engineer of the Division of Water 
Survey and Research, State of Florida. 

Mr. Matruews. Gentlemen, I will make it very short. 

There are three items in the budget, the Jim Woodruff Dam, in 
which Florida is very much interested; the Intracoastal waterway 
down the east coast, and the central and southern Florida flood-control 
district project. 

The Jim Woodruff and Chattahoochee project has been pretty well 
covered. There is an item in the budget of $11,330,300 for that. We 
expect to get power from that by July 1954. 

The east-coast waterway from the mouth of the St. Johns River 


- down just behind the coast, is an authorized project going clear to 


Miami. 

However, at the present time, we are asking for funds to complete 
it. It is already 8 feet, but we are asking for $2,200,000 to complete 
the 12-foot portion to carry 12 feet as far as Cocoa. 

Cocoa is the site of the guided-missile base and there is quite a 
terrific amount of traffic. It could be twice or three times the amount 
of traffic, however, if the barges could load 12 feet instead of 8 feet. 

We have to pump our barges of oil and partly unload the barges 
to get on down at the present time. It is not economical. 

The central and southern Florida project is one where we have only 
asked for $5 million this year. Thatisaterrific job. That $5 million 
is to provide the completion of structures that are already standing 
out there. They are not completed as yet. There are these various 
unconnected levees that have to have culverts. That is the reason 
why it is a little bit expensive, because we have to go into concrete 
on the culverts. 

That includes culverts, pumps, and there are a couple of canals 
that have to be done, too. I think that has all been covered in the 
presentation of the Chief of Engineers, and I won’t go into that. 

The only thing I would emphasize, gentlemen, is this: Congress- 
man Peterson has said that we had 62 authorized projects in Florida. 
That is correct, in that order of magnitude. It may be 63 or 65; I 
have forgotten. We know the situation the country is in. We know 
the situation you gentlemen are facing. 

Before there was anything from the Budget about it, we went 
in and tried to cut down to the absolute minimum the things that 
would save lives or structures that were in danger. They were lying 
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there exposed to the weather, and we have vagaries of weather in 
Florida, as you may recall. 

We have not asked for all we need. We have asked, I think, for an 
absolute minimum. 

As an engineer I always like to play a little bit safe because, after 
all, you are dealing with human lives. You don’t like to endanger 
lives and work down to the bottom. 

Now, we are not asking for the Tampa Harbor project. Tampa 
is a first-class harbor. That is, the traffic in it is put into first-class 
ports in the United States. It has a third-class entrance channel at 
the present time. Deepening that channel to 34 feet is authorized. 
It is the biggest port in Florida. I have forgotten now what the 
figure is, but I think it is something like 60 million tons annually, 
and it is increasing by leaps and bounds. 

Neither have we asked for the west-coast waterway, which would 
serve that whole west coast. As you know, Florida is way out. We 
are isolated from the mainland. Everything we produce, everything 
we consume, which is brought into or out of Florida, is at excessive 
transportation costs. 

It is only in the last 3 or 4 days that we have received notice that 
the action of the Supreme Court in 1947, in directing that the freight 
rates be equalized, is going to take effect. 

In the last 2 or 3 days we have had notice that the freight-rate 
structure is about to be made public to equalize the freight rates. 

Mr. Peterson also brought out the point that this total sum that 
we are asking involves about $18 million, which is some few tenths 
less than 5 percent of the income taxes collected in Florida in fiscal 
1950. 

We are not asking for much, sir, but if we don’t get at least that, 
I don’t know what we are going to do. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Chairman, before we leave, I want to say I 
have waited until these gentlemen were completed here, but I do not 
want this committee to leave here without my having the privilege of 
telling you how much I appreciate your giving us this extended 
time. 

Mr. Woodruff is from my district. I endorse anything and every- 
thing the man said, as I do in the case of all the representatives 
present here, because I know the facts. 

But I would like to say that I think everyone of these men is 
going back home with a fine taste in his mouth because, in my opinion, 
the fine consideration and patient hearing that you have given these 
gentlemen has been outstanding and, as a colleague and a member, I 
want you to know that I appreciate it more than I can possibly say. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Wooprvrr. May I, Mr. Chairman, tell you how deeply we 


appreciate your courtesies and that we are grateful to you. 
Mr. Kerr. Thank you, sir. 
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Sr. Francis River Basin, Ark. 
WITNESSES 


r - HON. E. C. GATHINGS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 


r : THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

> c. H BOND, CHAIRMAN, EAST ARKANSAS DRAINAGE AND FLOOD 
a q CONTROL ASSOCIATION, MARION, ARK. 
s - wHILLIAM SIMPSON, MEMBER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, FEDERAL 
t 4 LAND BANK, PARKIN, ARK. 
q ” op. F. PORTIS, COMMITTEE MEMBER, EAST ARKANSAS DRAINAGE 
e 4 AND FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Gathings, we will be glad to hear you now on the 
St. Francis River Basin, Ark. 

Mr. Gatruines. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, looking through the 
hearings that have just been released for the civil functions, Depart- 
ment of the Army, appropriations for 1953, I notice on pages 240 and 
260 where General Feringa had touched upon this project, the St. 
Francis River, Mo., and Ark., project. 

The budget carries $500,000, which is a continuation of work on the 
old authorization passed about 1936, I believe. 

So every year this committee has been appropriating about $500,- 
000, or $1,000,000,000, on the St. Francis River flood-contral work. 

In 1949 a new authorization was obtained. Under that authoriza- 
tion, we are asking at this time $3,000,000—$3,409,000. 

As General Feringa has brought out here, it is not a new start, but 
it is in effect a continuation of the St. Francis project, Missouri and 
Arkansas, that has been under way since about 1936. 

I want to introduce to you Judge C. H. Bond, president of the East 
Arkansas Drainage and Flood Control Association, who will make 
a statement to you with respect to this project. He is a civil engineer 
and is thoroughly familiar with this project. Judge Bond is well 
thought of in our end of the State. He is an outstanding leader in our 
State. He is public-spirited, civic-minded, and capable. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear you, Judge. 

Mr. Bonno. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have a 
statement here to file with you, with a map attached to it, showing 
the St. Francis Basin. 

Mr. Kerr. Your statement may appear in the record at this point, 
’ _ _ without objection, Mr. Bond. 

; Mr. Bonp. Thank you. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is C. H. Bond, 
chairman of the East Arkansas Drainage and Flood Control Association. I am 
a professional engineer and have been practicing in the St. Francis Basin for over 
40 years. I am engineer for drainage districts 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7 of Crittenden 
County, which cover two-thirds of the county. None of the districts in the 
county has a sufficient outlet to take care of the water after a heavy rainfall. 


: In 1945 a group of men, representing the majority of the drainage districts 
in the St. Francis Basin, got together and formed the East Arkansas Drainage 
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and Flood Control Association, and I was named chairman, and each county 
affected was represented by one man. We realized that the drainage districts 
and the Government had been going at the problem backward. The outlets 
should have been provided first and then the ditches and levees later. When 
the Mississippi River levees were built, they cut off a great deal of the natural 
drainage ; most of the tributaries were connected with the Mississippi River by 
bayous, and now the tributaries can not carry the water off fast enough. These, 
in the last 50 years, have grown up with trees and brush, and silt has formed 
bars which catch drift and form dams which hold back the water and just let 
it seep out. As the lands have been cleared up and more ditches dug each year, 
the water floods more lands every year; even the new ditches won't work in 
most instances; they back up and with no current will fill up fast. 

Now, the Government has been, and still is, helping the people up in Missouri 
and northeast Arkansas dig more ditches and build more tributary levees until 
they have created a bottleneck where the St. Francis River and the St. Francis 
Bay come together west of Parkin. The water in January, February, and March, 
1950, at Parkin was higher than the 1937 overflow. What we are asking you to 
do is to start work in the lower St. Francis and straighten out the channel by 
making cut-offs, which will shorten the distances from Parkin to the mouth of 
St. Francis River, 30 miles, making the distance 60 miles instead of 90 as it 
is now. This plan will give us two channels, which will give us a quicker run- 
off and relieve our situation and will remove the opposition to us in cleaning 
out the outlets bayous of the drainage districts 

By an act passed in the State legislature, we have made the St. Francis 
levee district sponsors and have levied and collected taxes to obtain the right- 
of-way and are ready to start work at once. There is about 20 miles of new 
channel to be cut which will cost, as estimated, about $9,000,000. This will save 
an annual loss estimated to be around $7,000,000, 

It has been estimated that the landowners in this area have spent more than 
$50,000,000 for drainage and flood-control improvement, not counting what the 
people in Missouri have spent. The Government has spent approximately 
$16,500,000 along with the local interests, but as yet we have not begun to solve 
our problems. I could give you more figures, but it would be a repetition of 
figures you already have. 

Nearly all of the drainage districts in the basin are levying maintenance tax 
and also floating bonds, trying to give the farmers relief. This year, due to the 
rainfall and lack of drainage, we have had one of the biggest crop losses we have 
ever had. A lot of families have had to quit farming and are moving to town 
to get jobs or get on relief. A lot of farmers didn’t have a crop to gather; some 
made one to three bales of cotton on an 18-acre crop when they should have 
made a bale or more to the acre. 

Take Big Creek, for instance: this stream is about 14 miles long, lying in the 
north part of Crittenden County; it reaches from Wappanocca Lake west to 
the Tyronza River; there are four drainage districts emptying into it, Nos. 11 
and 13 of Mississippi County and 5 and 7 of Crittenden County. It formerly 
connected the Tyronza River with the Mississippi River through Wappanocca 
Bayou. This was cut off in 1908 by the levee, and when the districts were formed 
in 1916-18 it was cleaned out from one end to the other. Now we are spending 
$100,000 on clearing out the trees, brush, and drifts. I have some pictures taken 
after heavy rains showing it overflowing the land. 

We had a channel-improvement project worked up on it, and the people around 
Parkin protested, so we had to abandon it. Mr. Dan Portis, of Lepanto, who rep- 
resents Poinsett County, will tell you about the conditions in his county; and 
Mr. W. 8. Simpson, the member from Cross County, who lives at Parkin, will 
tell you about the conditions around his county. 

Now, gentlemen, I hope you will see how badly we need your help in correcting 
a situation that has gotten too big for us. Most of the rainfall in the St. Francis 
Basin in Missouri and Arkansas has to converge at the junction of the St. Francis 
River and the St. Francis Bay, just west of Parkin. The United States engineers 
have approved this plan, and Congress has authorized $20,000,000 to construct 
these channels and build the levee between them. The people in Missouri and 
northeast Arkansas are suffering from the lack of a sufficient outlet, which slows 
down the runoff of their canals. With all the farm ditches and cleaning out all 
the old canals, when it rains, the water will spread out in the low places and 
stay for several days before it can run off. This causes a loss of crops in the 
spring and summer and stops the harvesting in the fall. 
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The loss of the income and crops will pay the Government back in a few years 
as shown by previous figures presented to you. 

Thank you for giving us your time in hearing our pleas. We trust you will 
do everything in your power to remedy this condition and make an appropri- 
tion of at least $3,000,000. 

Mr. Bonp. I am a professional engineer and have been practicing 
in the St. Francis Basin area for over 40 years. I am an engineer 
of the drainage districts in Crittenden County Nos., 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7, 
which cover about three-fourths of the county. 

In 1945 a group of men met in eastern Arkansas and formed the 
East Arkansas Drainage and Flood Control Association, and we real- 
ized that all these different drainage districts did not have an out- 
let sufficient to carry off the water, and the districts in the north 
kept putting more water down on the completed ditches, putting more 
water down on us in the lower areas. 

This situation has gotten so that every time they have a rain the 
ditches cannot carry the water off, and we came to the conclusion that 
we had to open up the St. Francis River. 

As you can see from the map there, the St. Francis River is partly 
in Arkansas, which is about more than two-thirds of the way down 
from the north where the bay and the St. Francis River come together. 

At that point you have just one channel from there on down, which 
is 90 miles long. 

Under this project it is planned to cut channels across the bends 
in the St. Francis River and make two channels and in the end build 
a levee in between. 

This project will cut the channel down to 60 miles. It will give 
us a channel, I think, in the proposed plan, of 250 feet where the ‘bay 
is coming down: and on the east side of the proposed levee the chan- 
nel would be 150 feet wide. 

The trouble in the past and the situation now and what is causing 
it more than anything else is the headwaters coming down with force 
and bringing sand and silt down, and then the backwater. When we 
did have a backwater, like in 1927 and 1937, it held the water up there. 
and it formed silt, and it has filled the channel of the St. Francis 
River. 

Sand bars have formed in there that have just choked it up. In 
the summertime you can almost walk across there. There are just 
little streams running between these little islands. In the last few 
years, every time we get these big rains, we do not have to have a back- 
water up the Mississippi. But in 1949 and 1950 and then this year the 
water has gotten out all over the lands where before we never had any 
water. We have lands there that never had any water, that were per- 
fectly high and dry before they ever had any levees, bit farms, and 
people livi ing there. 

But since then the water overflows these high farms. There is one 
farm there that the fellows are getting rent-free for 3 years just to try 
to get it back into shape. 

Mr. Foro. What kind of crops are grown on this land? 

Mr. Bonn. Cotton, beans, hay. They are getting a lot of cattle in 
there, too, but, of course, this water comes up and you have to get 
your stock out when the water gets in there. 

All of these districts have levied taxes this year and last year and 
in the past. In fact, the local interests have spent over $50 million 
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in trying to drain the land and control the floodwaters with levees 
and big canals, 

The Government spent approximately $16,500,000 along with the 
local interests, and we are just beginning to solve our problems by 
opening up these outlets. 

Just to give you an example there, we had crops there this year 
that from 18 acres we raised about two bales of cotton, where ordi- 
narily it ought to have been more than a bale an acre. 

I want to give you one instance here on Big Creek, which is one of 
the tributaries of the St. Francis River. The drainage basin starts in 
at Wilson, up in Mississippi County, and comes down in through 
Crittenden County there. 

There are four drainage districts that empty into this Big Creek, 
which is a bayou about 14 miles long. It connects the Tyronza River 
with Wappanocca Lake. Wappanocca Lake was connected with the 
Mississippi River by a bayou before they built the levee down there 
and shut this bayou off. 

The water would drain and overflow back into the Mississippi River. 
That is true of nearly all these bayous along the river, the Mississi pi. 
They were connected with the Mississip i River, and when they had 
those overflows the water would run bak into the Mississippi as well 
as the St. Fran¢is. 

But after we cut off the main line to the Mississippi River, it made 
all the water from the rainfall go back into the gt. Francis River. 
These bayous are filled up and choked up. 

Mr. Kerr. What is the status of this project in law? Has any 
amount been appropriated for this item ? 

Mr. Bonp. No, sir. This is, we might say, a continuation of the old 
as ogy which you have been working on. 

r. Garuines. Your committee has been appropriating for years 
on the upper regions of this project. You can see that all the ditches 
empty that water and it goes southward. These folks lower down 
want some relief. This project would realine the river, let the water 
out and empty it into the Mississippi. This project protects 1,960,000 
acres of the finest land that a crow ever flew over. 

It is the finest type of black, loamy, sandy soil that produces from 
one bale upward of cotton to the acre. 

Mr. Bonn. Here is the problem about this Big Creek, you have the 
drainage districts there. There are four drainage districts in there. 
We are spending $100,000 this year cleaning out this Big Creek. We 
want to get it down to where it joins the Tyronza River. 

This Tyronza River is stopped up all the way down, just clogged up. 
We get overflows there all in there. You can see from the map where 
the St. Francis River comes in and the Tyronza River. Then all that 
water comes in and joints the water coming down the St. Francis. 
That is called the Bay, and that is the point I was telling you about, 
where the headwaters and backwater have all silted up in there. 

Mr. Kerr. What is the status of the project in regard to appropria- 
tion? Has any amount been rat a | 4 

Mr. Garurnos. This particular work was in the 1949 authorization. 
That is a new authorization to do quite a lot of work starting at Cape 
Girardeau and going down to Helena. 

The original St. Francis project was approved in about 1936, and 
money has been appropriated every year on it. 
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We want to get this water through on down to the Mississippi. It’s 
a continuation of the old project. It’s an enlargement. 

Mr. Kerr. What is the status as to budget authorization with respect 
to this new project? Has there been any authorization made? 

Mr. Bonn. We have an authorization. 

Mr. Kerr. Has any money been put into it ? 

Mr. Bonn. No, sir. 

Mr. Gatutnes. The Corps of Engineers asked for $3,409,000 under 
the new project, and nothing was allowed by the Bureau of the Budget. 
They did allow $500,000 on the old work. 

We are asking you to appropriate $3,409,000. We feel it would not 
be logical to keep on yf riating for the upper portion without 
giving us some relief on the lower end to get the water out, although 
we favor the allocation of the $500,000 for this St. Francis work. 

Mr. Kerr. You understand it must first be authorized by law and 
then an allotment made in order to keep it current. 

It has been authorized, but nothing has been done. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. Yes, it has been authorized. 

Mr. Bonn. You see, according to the map there, you have the por- 
tion shaded where the 1937 Sidbusier came up in that area. 

In 1950 the water did more damage and got higher around Parkin 
and in that area there and flooded more land than the 1937 water did, 
which was headwater coming down from upper Missouri and north- 
east Arkansas. 

This year the water got just about 3 feet within what it did within 
1950 and it covered a lot of our roads in that area. So we could not 
get ay and forth to the farms. And we did not have any backwater 
at all. 

That has happened ever since the 1937 water and is getting a little 
worse every year. 

Another thing that I want to call to your attention is that, under 
the Soil Conservation Act, they have allotted money to the farmers 
to dig ditches. They go in there and dig these ditches and then when 
they get to the canal the drainage districts all have levied taxes in 
cleaning out the canals. 

But we are not big enough to go in there and clean out these outlets 
that would give us the benefit of it. Consequently, these ditches we 
dig and canals we dig fill up. The willows will grow in them and the 
water will stand in them, and we have to come right back over in a 
few years and do the same thing. We do not get the results that are 
really intended to be gotten. 

These people from Missouri will be down here next week. You see, 
every time you hold the water it backs up just that much more, all 
the way up. Nobody in the whole area is getting results until we do 
get this channel opened up from Parkin down to the mouth. 

Mr. Kerr. If you should open up the lower portion and that would 
relieve it. 

Mr. Bonn. Yes, sir. It is just like stairsteps. It just keeps back- 
ing up all the way up. 

The people from Missouri will be in here next week and they will 
testify to the same thing, that they are just not getting the results 
they should get. 

Mr. Kerr. And the reason why they are not getting them is due 
to the fact that this stoppage occurs down below; is that correct? 
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Mr. Bonn. Yes. Where the cut-off is between that, we can shorten 
that distance from 90 miles to 60 miles. Then we open up the chan- 
nels that are there. 

We had a $20 million authorization, but it is a $51 million project. 

But in that they oppose to build this levee and keep out the back- 
water and put in a pumping station down there. 

What we are after is to get the water away, if we don’t ever get 
that other, because we lose crops every year. 

Mr. Garnines. We have here a farmer who is a member of the 
board of directors of the Federal land bank, Mr. William Simpson, 
of Parkin. He will testify about the crop losses. Mr. Simpson has 
farmed in this basin for many years. He is one of our best citizens. 

Mr. Sumpson. I am glad to come before you gentlemen. I have here 
some pictures to show you, which are all taken in my immediate 
neighborhood. That is something that will give you an idea of 
what has happened to us in the past. That was in 1947. It was in 
1925 that the farm that I own today was first farmed in cultivation 
in that particular area. 

In other words, it was in cultivation years before there was ever 
a district levee. 

In my particular area we don’t have even one drainage district. 
We never have needed it in the past. It is good, high, well-drained 
and naturally drained land. 

All those pictures there you have show floods. That has happened 
to us in 1945 when we did not have a major flood on the Mississippi 
River and in 1947, when there was no flood on the Mississippi River, 
and in 1949, when there was no flood on the Mississippi River, and 
1950, 

It happened regularly to that land. 

As a member of the board of directors of the Federal land bank in 
my district down there, there are certain areas of this kind that we 
have pulled completely out, put no money on it at all, because it was 
hazardous, although at one time it was some of the most fertile land. 
It is still fertile land, and the only thing in the world that is causing 
it is that this water is lying on it so fast that it can’t get out. 

That area covers approximately, I would say, from 7 to 15 miles 
wide and about 12 or 14 miles in my county alone. That is St. Francis 
and Lee. But just in my particular area there, in 1947 particularly 
so, on 60 percent of that land, there was not any crop of any nature 
at all grown. In 1947 there was not one acre of anything grown on 
it, hay, corn, or anything else, on about 60 percent of that area. 

It has normally been the highest producing land in that whole 
St. Francis River Valley. It is land that did not need any drainage 
before, but due to the fact of what has been happeining to us from 
the north, we are having trouble. 

For instance, I can cite you one point there. I fish and hunt quite 
a bit, and I fished the St. Francis River for years and years. Before 
this levee went in and began piling all this sand in that river, that 
river carried water the year around deep enough in which you could 
navigate. At one time the St. Francis River ‘was navigable as far 
north as Marked Tree. 

At the present time, in low water stage, due to the fact of these 
drainage ditches and so forth, get the water out so fast, you will 
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find times where you can’t run a 114-horsepower outboard motor in 
that river. 

Mr. Kerr. I think the committee understands it perfectly. You do 
not have the same condition in the lower area that exists in the north- 
ern area and it therefore just dams up the water. 

Mr. Simpson. I might go further and say that on this deal, they say 
this thing is going to be tied in with the defense and if it is not good 
for defense we probably cannot get an appropriation. 

Well, we raise cotton and so forth. That isa crop. In time of war 
if you do not get food and fiber you cannot fight a war, and if we have 
floods we are going to lose that production. 

Even this year, ‘when Secret ary Brannan was asked about the pic- 
ture of why the difference between 17,000,000 bales of cotton, 17,200,- 
000 bales, initial production, and the final production of 14 or 15 mil- 
lion, he tells you very plainly it is the excess water that has caused it. 
We all know it. 

Mr. Kerr. I think we understand the situation exactly. It is only 
to get the relief that you hope for, and all it takes is an appropr iation, 

Mr. Srreson. I say this is not a new project. They have been work- 
ing on this same project since 1935. 

‘Mr. Kerr. I think we understand the situation exactly. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. D. F. Portis, who is also a member of the board 
of the East Arkansas Drainage and Flood Control Association and a 
landowner, will testify with respect to the central portion of the proj- 
ect, in and around Lepanto, Ark. 

Mr. Portis is a big landowner on both sides of the St. Francis River. 
He is a member of the St. Francis Levee Board and former Arkansas 
State highway commissioner. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Portis. 

Mr. Portis. With reference to the backwater area, there is nothing 
| can add to what has already been said except that in our district. 
Poinsett County, we have just spent locally $300,000 redredging the 
ditch through our district, trying to get some temporary relief. Just 
recently they have north of us started in with their redrainage and 
that means that $300,000 that we spent, the local taxpayers, has just 
been thrown away because of this outlet that we need down below. 

In other words, this thing cannot be solved by individual districts. 
We have to get this outlet going down to the lower end for all of us 
to get some relief. 

I just wanted to bring that out. 

In the last 3 or 4 years, production dropped steadily because of the 
floods that we are getting out there. We had one in 1945, one in 1947, 
another in 1949, another in 1950. We have some pictures from our 
district to show floods. 

Mr. Bonp. One of the pictures shows the big ditch coming through 
there that they spent money to drain. They spent an awful lot of 
money, I think several hundred thousand dollars, on that ditch trying 
to get the water away. 

But still it does not function because it cannot get down below. It 
cannot get out. 

We have, I think 66 drainage districts there in Arkansas that are 
in the same shape. The outlets cannot function because the water 
cannot get out down through these tributaries. 
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The biggest bottleneck is right in the St. Francis River where the 
bay comes together. 

Mr. Gatuines. There are 1,960,000 acres in this whole project. 
That is from Cape Girardeau on down to Helena. I would say it is 
about three-fourths in Arkansas and one-fourth in Missouri. This 
practically covers my whole district of 11 counties. 

Every one of the counties I serve except one or two on the west 
side, is involved. The population in 1930 was 301,000; in 1940 the 
population jumped up to 423,000 people. There is a slight increase 
in 1950. Although the State of Arkansas lost 1 percent in population, 
— le have settled over in this great fertile agricultural area. 

e te end on the farmers. We depend on the land over here in 
this fertile country. And I will tell you, Mr. Chairman, if we are 
going to get the cotton produced we are going to have to go where 
hid fact vi a bale of cotton to the acre in order to get 16 million 

ales. 

Farming is becoming more mechanized. In many instances the 
farmer would rather go to cattle, or something else, if it takes 2 or 3 
or 4 acres to make a bale of cotton. 

Our Government is asking for another 16 million bales of cotton 
this year. I have here the Farm Mobilization Sheet for 1952 show- 
ing the production goals set by the Secretary of Agriculture. He 
says that 7,000 new people sit at the breakfast table every morning. 
New ones at the table that have to be fed, and they have to be clothed. 

I might point out that until such time as the kitchens were opened 
up in Korea, the tide never turned in our favor. But just as soon as 
they got the food in there and they began to get a hot meal a day, that 
is what did the job. 

It takes food and clothes. 

Mr. Bonp. Another thing we did not rr | out was that all this 
area here has been classified for disaster loans for the last 2 or 3 years 
just on account of this water situation. That is another place where 
the Government is putting money and that is something that is going 
to continue from here on out. 

Mr. Smmpson. This is going to cost the Government more in missing 
income taxes than it would cost to build it. 

Mr. Bonp. The damage alone caused in this area is estimated at 
around $7 million a year in this basin from the water. 

Mr. Garutnos. I have here figures that the Secretary of Agriculture 
presented to the Committee on Agriculture about a week or 10 days 
ago. It shows what happens on account of the floods. The first esti- 
mate, on August 8, showed a production of 17,266,000 bales of cotton. 
The next estimate was made on September 10 and the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced 17,291,000 bales were expected to be produced. 

Then on October 8, the estimate was 16,931,000 bales that were ex- 
pected to be produced. 

Mr. Kerr. That is over-all production for the country, is it ? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. Sixteen million bales of cotton were asked of 
the farmers. 

Now we go down to December 10 and the figure is 15,290,000 esti- 
mated to be produced. 

The report started out with 17,266,000 as the first estimate, and you 
can see just what these headwaters and backwaters have done in the 
area that produces the cotton. Quite a substantial loss in cotton pro- 
duction. 
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If we do not get the cotton in the delta of Arkansas, the delta of 
Mississippi, the San Joaquin Valley of California and Arizona and 
New Mexico, which is the irrigated country that produces a lot of cot- 
ton, we are not going to get the goal that has been set and which is 
badly needed. 

Mr. Suurson. That shows up there the drainage that we did not get 
in the early spring when we needed it last year. It caused us to be 
Jate in planting and it made a tremendous difference in the amount of 
cotton. 

There are acres and acres of land down there. I have about 400 
down there where we did not put anything in because we could not get 
it in in time because of the water. 

Mr. Gatutnes. We say this is a continuation of the St. Francis 
project. When you build these nice levees you give protection to the 
folks on the upper end, but that should take in both the upper and 
the lower. We are delighted, of course, that you have seen fit to 
appropriate funds all along to help at the upper end, but until such 
time as the situation is unchoked, this silt and collection of debris will 
not let this water go on through to the Mississippi River and get it 
off that fine land. 

Mr. Kerr. The committee has been mighty glad to hear from you 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Garnines. I want you to know we deeply appreciate the time 
you have given us and the consideration you have shown us. 
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ASSOCIATION 
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LEONARD LARSON, CHIEF ENGINEER, CLEVELAND DISTRICT, 
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ADMIRAL SPENCER, VICE PRESIDENT, LAKE CARRIERS ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. Kerr. At this time the committee will be pleased to hear from 
Congressman Feighan of Ohio. 

Mr. Fetenan. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga River is in my district and the river runs a 
crooked course several miles south. I am familiar with the contour of 
the river and the impediments which prevent long, modern freighters 
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navigating up the river to the steel and other industrial plants for 
the purpose of delivering ore and other raw materials so vitally needed 
in our national defense. 

I feel that completion of the Cuyahoga River project is of para- 
mount importance to our national defense. 

It is my understanding that the Director of the Budget and the 
Corps of Engineers have requested $6 million be allowed now to con- 
tinue work on this project. 

However, in the interest of production for our national defense and 
future domestic needs, it is my opinion that an appropriation of 
$13,537,000 is justified, considering the large amount of money to 
be contributed by the city of Cleveland and local industries. 

I am reliably informed that the steel companies are spending mil- 
lions of dollars to make more steel available and will make a large 
capital outlay for construction of new mills. 

It is my hope that this subcommittee will act favorably on this 
appropriation. 

There are present here men who are experts in the field of naviga- 
tion as well as in other fields, who are willing, able, and anxious to 
answer any questions that may be presented to them. 

Mr. Kerr. Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Reynotps. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Oliver A. Reynolds, and I am an officer of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. 

I will like to tell you gentlemen a little bit about the project, and 
other witnesses will speak on the technicalities of the river improve- 
ments. 

This project has been under way for a number of years. It is more 
than 50 percent finished. 

Mr. Rarnavr. Is somebody going over to the map and point out 
what you are telling us about? 

Mr. Reynowps. Yes, sir; I think I will go up there and do it myself. 

The sections that are marked in blue are the completed sections. 
You will note that most of the river is marked in blue, rather than 
in red. The red sections are those not completed as yet, and make 
up only five railroad bridges. 

This is the lake end and the river moves down this way. 

Now, the improvements that haven't as yet been finished, are, first, 
the New York Central Railroad Bridge No. 1, right here. 

Then we come down to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Bridge No. 
3. This is the section in here called Irishtown Bend. 

Then there is Big Four Bridge No. 9; New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Bridge No. 15, and the Erie Railroad Bridge No. 19. They are 
the unimproved sections. 

When these improvements are made, we will be able to move the 
large store carriers, the new ones, up the river. 

Captain Rydholm will follow me and explain to you how he would 
nove these large ore carriers up the river A Sa it is completed. 

Mr. Rapavt. I have a question here. Are the bridges marked in 
blue the old bridges, or are those new bridges that have been com- 
pleted ¢ 
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Mr. Reynotps. Well, the old bridges have been taken out and new 
bridges have been put in in their place. The city of Cleveland has re- 
placed all of the old bridges that interfered with this project. 

Mr. Ranavr. At their own expense ? 

Mr. Reynoxps. Yes, sir. 

They have purchased the land and set back the bulkheads, putting 
in new steel bulkheading along the river at all of the bends. There 
are nine bends that have been set back. 

One of our witnesses will tell you about the last bend to be finished, 
Irishtown Bend. 

Mr. Ranavr. Where is that ? 

Mr. Rrynowps. The citizens of Cleveland have voted $2 million in 
bonds. Those bonds have been sold, and we have the money to com- 
plete that project. 

Mr. Rasaur. Would that be cut back where the blue section ex- 
iends there / 

Mr. Reynowps. Yes. That is to be cut back. 

Mr. Rasavt. You will put in new bulkheadings there ? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes, sir; that is right. We have the money to do 
that job. 

Mr. Rapsavr. And the big boats will be able to make the swing then ‘ 

Mr. Reynowps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. We know about this project. We have had it up 
before. 

Mr. Reynowps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavr. But I would like to have you refresh my memory 
on it. 

Mr. Reynowps. As I said, the project is just about half finished. 
The cost of this project, including the money that will be spent by the 
steel companies, is about $179 million. The steel companies are spend- 
ing $150 million on the new improvements that they are putting in. 

Other witnesses will tell you about those improvements. 

We are asking the Federal Government for $13,537,000, and the 
industries will spend $13,562,000. Now, that is money that will be 
spent on part of the program. It will be spent for building new 
facilities that the different companies up there will need in connection 
with this improvement. 

I would like to show you gentlemen some pictures of the bridges 
that we are going to ask that funds be appropriated for in order to im- 
prove the situation. This is bridge No. 1, at the mouth of the river. 
You will notice that this bridge is closed. 

The city of Cleveland has paid to put in an all new steel bulkhead 
across here. Now, we can’t use one side of the channel because of the 
fact that this bridge swings over this way. 

Now, when the new bridge is put in we will be able to use the entire 
length of the river there. 

Mr. Raravt. Do you want to point that out on the chart ? 

Mr. Reynoups. That is located right here, and this shows clearly in 
red how far back you have to go now. We only have that small open- 
ing. 

Now, this is the same bridge showing the difficulty that a captain 
has in moving his boat through this narrow opening and the troubles 
that the boat captains have in getting their boats through here. They 
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have to operate in and out of that harbor with tow boats. So it is 
quite a problem getting the boats in and out of these old narrow open- 
ings in the bridges. 

r. Ranaut. Will you need towboats with the new bridges? 

Mr. Rernotps. Yes; they will use towboats. 

Mr. Ranaut. They will still need them? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes, sir. 

Now, this is bridge No. 9. 

Mr. Razavr. Will you point that out on the big map? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir; this is bridge No. 9 which is located right 
here. You will note that we have taken out these two bridges and have 
replaced them. 

r. Rasaut. Are they out? 

Mr. Reynoxps. Yes; new bridges have been put in. 

Mr. Rasavr. In the same place? 

Mr. Reynotps. Right in the same locations. 

Now, this bridge here is the bridge that you will note standing up 
here. This is a new highway bridge that the city built. I would like 
to call your attention to the fact that until we get the new railroad 
bridge the improvement built by the city of Cleveland will not be 
of any benefit because we have set our bulkhead way back to here, and 
the pier of this bridge extends way out to this point. 

Mr. Rasavt. But it will be back even with the edge of the bulk- 
head? : 

Mr. Reynotps. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Is this highway bridge a high-level bridge, or is it one 
that you have to raise? 

Mr. Reyrnotps. That bridge goes straight up and down. It is a ver- 
tical lift bridge. You see, they move this section up. 

Mr. Razavt. It is an elevator. 

Mr. Reynotps. After the boat goes through, the bridge is lowered 
and it comes right down. 

Mr. Forp. How long ago was that bridge constructed ? 

Mr. Reynoups. That was built about 7 years ago under this pro- 
gram. This is one of the bridges that we replaced. 

Mr. Kerr. Are you expecting to use the money you would like to 
get from Congress to take that old bridge out entirely ? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes, sir. 

Now, this is another bad bridge that the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad uses. You can see the trouble that a captain has 
in getting around this pier. The pier extends way out here. You 
cannot get to one side of this bridge at all at the present time, and it 
takes considerable maneuvering to get around this point with a boat. 
This is the edge of the bridge. This is one bridge to be replaced. 

Next we have the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad bridge No. 3 I 
would like to call your atention to the fact that the city of Cleve- 
Jand has put in the bulkhead. 

Mr. Razavr. Where is that? 

Mr. Reynoxps. It is right over here near the edge of the map. The 
city of Cleveland has put in the bulkhead on both sides, but we can- 
not get the benefit of the improvement until that section is taken 
out and the new bridge is put in there. 

Mr. Ranaut. Will the old bridges be usable? 

Mr. Reynoxps. No, sir; they are just junk. 
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Now, this is the Erie Railroad bridge No. 19, right here. You can 
see that this is another one of those bridges with the pier sticking 
out in the center there, interfering with the operation of boats on 
the river. 

This project of our has been before the defense agencies, and they 
have declared that it is a project in the interest of national defense, 
and one whose completion would be of great help. 

Now, I think I have covered the subject generally. 

Mr. Razsavut. How long a time do you think it will take the city 
to do its part of all this work that you are talking about? 

Mr. Reynotps. Well, we could finish our part in very, very short 
order. We have our money all available, and we have purchased the 
land. 

Mr. Razavut. What do you mean by very short order? 

Mr. Reynoups. We could finish our project in a year. 

Mr. Rapavr. In a year? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, we have our money and we have purchased 
the land and we are in a position to go forward right away. 

Mr. Rasaur. What is the city’s situation with regard to the project 
at Irishtown Bend? 

Mr. ReyNnoutps. We have our specifications drawn now, and we are 
going to let the contract very shortly to do our part of the Irish- 
town Bend job. 

Now, I think I would like to call on Captain Rydhohm who is chair- 
man of the fleet short captains’ committee of the Lake Carriers Asso- 
ciation. 

He is also a consultant for the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., and 1s 
our best authority on navigation conditions on the Great Lakes and 
on the Cuyahoga River. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Reynolds is as follows :) 


STATEMENT By OLIveR A. REYNOLDS, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE CLEVELAND CHAMBER 
oF COMMERCE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Cleveland, Ohio delegation appreciates very much this opportunity to ap- 
pear before the Appropriations Committee of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives in connection with the Cuyahoga River improvement project at the 
port of Cleveland. 

The Cuyahoga River project has the approval of the United States Government 
and is authorized under House Document 84, Seventy-fourth Congress, second 
session (19386) and House Document 629, Seventy-ninth Congress, second ses- 
sion (1946). This project includes: the purchase of a large amount of water- 
front property for widening the Cuyahoga River at a number of bends; re 
placement of a number of railroad and highway bridges; elimination of several 
railroad and highway bridges; construction of thousands of feet of new bulk- 
heading; extension of the river channel; dredging 10 cuts; and changes in 
building locations and in submarine crossings. The large map before you 
shows the projects completed and those for which we hope an appropriation 
will be made for the fiscal year 1953. 

The over-ali cost of the Cuyahoga River project is approximately $50,000,- 
000 and it is more than half completed. The remaining cost to the Federal 
Government is $13,537,000 and the non-Federal cost is $13,562,550. 

A word about the inner harbor at the port of Cleveland. The navigable sec- 
tion of the Cuyahoga River extends south 5.8 miles from Lake Erie and its Old 
River section is 1 mile long. A 23-foot channel has been authorized and the Old 
River channel is being deepened to this depth; the main channel is 21 feet deep 
and will be deepened to 23 feet when the old railroad bridges are replaced. The 
Cuyahoga River is closely bordered by many industries and railroads, and its 
banks have been bulkheaded extensively. Some 3,000 commercial vessels, both 
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foreign and domestic, call at the port of Cleveland yearly with shipments total- 
ing 19,000,000 tons. A large part of this traffic consists of raw materials used 
in Cleveland steel mills. 

Ore carriers recently commissioned and those now under construction will 
not be able to navigate the Cuyahoga River until the few remaining railroad 
bridges that are a hindrance to navigation are replaced. Officials of all the 
railroads owning bridges involved in this project have agreed to go forward 
with the bridge-replacement program as fast as the Federal Government ap- 
propriates its share of the cost for each of the bridges. The detailed plans and 
specifications on bridges Nos. 9 and 1 are complete, and bids could be taken 
as soon as the 1953 Federal appropriation is made available. 

The expansion programs at the Cuyahoga River steel plants and docks of both 
the Republic Steel Corp. and the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. are well under 
way, and their new facilities should be in full operation in 1953. One hundred 
and fifty million dollars is being spent by Cleveland steel companies to increase 
their steel-making capacity, and this in turn will necessitate a tremendous in- 
crease in raw materials that must move by water transportation. 

Mr. Leonard Larson, chief engineer of the Cleveland district for Republic 
Steel Corp., is here, and later, he will describe the improvements that his com- 
pany is making to increase their steel capacity, Mr. Howard R. Klepinger of 
the American Steel & Wire Co. is a member of our delegation, and he will tell 
about the raw-material requirements of his company. Mr. T. L. Funk, resident 
engineer of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., could not be with us today, but 
he has given me the following information regarding their mill and dock ex 
pansion plans: 

“The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., which is the fourth largest steel producer 
in the United States, acquired the Otis Works at Cleveland from the Otis Steel 
Co. in 1942. Since that time, there have been many major improvements made 
to the Riverside plant to improve its product from a quality and economic stand- 
point and to increase the capacity in various commodities, particularly in the 
flat-rolled-product field. A few of the changes that have been made consist of: 
(1) One open hearth furnace; (2) enlarged one blast furnace; (3) replacing 900 
foot of our river dock and installation of an unloading-type ore bridge. (The en- 
larged blast furnace has increased our ore requirements by 120,000 gross tons 
equivalent to 12 boats, limestone by 50,000 gross tons or 8 boats. This now 
represents a total of 158 boats unloaded at our dock. The replacement of half 
of our dock and new ore bridge will reduce the time of unloading boats.) 

“In order to further increase the capacity of the plant in products which will 
be of assistance in the present emergency, we are now proceeding with the 
increasing of the capacity of the plant approximately 360,000 tons of ingots 
per annum. This will increase our cold-rolled-sheet capacity by approximately 
120,000 tons and our hot-rolled-sheet capacity by approximately 142,000 tons 
per annum. To accomplish this, contracts have been placed for the building of 
a new blast furnace with a hearth of 25 feet 9 inches diameter which will have 
a capacity of approximately 1,300 tons of iron per day. The present No. 2 
blast furnace which has a hearth of 17 feet 7 inches diameter, with a capacity 
of approximately 650 tons of iron per day, will be dismantled. 

“Two 100,000-pound per hour steam generating units will be installed with 
a 100,000 cubic feet per minute turbo blower for providing the wind for blowing 
the blast furnace, with other miscellaneous facilities such as pump house, stock- 
yard, east house, and slag-handling facilities. 

“The present 9-furnace open-hearth shop will be expanded to 11 furnaces, the 
2 additional furnaces being of 210-ton capacity, with larger capacity cranes, charz- 
ing machines, additional ladles, and other facilities necessary for the handling of 
the increased capacity of ingots. ‘ 

“One additional block of soaking pits consisting of four holes will be installed 
adjacent to the blooming mill with the modernization of the ingot-stripping 
facilities and ingot-handling facilities to the blooming mill, al of which will tend 
to increase the capacity of the 77-inch wide strip mill which was completely 
modernized during the last 2 years. 

“To increase the capacity as indicated above, the additional raw materials as 
follows, with the cargo-carrying capacity as indicated, will be required: Ore re- 
quirements increased by 360,000 gross tons equivalent to 36 boats, limestone in- 
creased by 115,000 gross tons or 26 boats. This represents an increase of 62 
boats or a total of 220 boats to be unloaded at our dock.” 

The city of Cleveland, the railroads, and the industries located on the banks 
of the Cuyahoga River are all ready to provide funds to complete the harbor im- 
provement program as soon as the Federal appropriation is made. 
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The chart that is before you shows the money that is to be spent by the city 
of Cleveland, Cuyahoga River industries, and the Federal Government on port 
improvements, and the money to be spent by Cuyahoga River industries on addi- 
tional steel-making facilities. Of the $177,099,000 total, only $13,587,000 would be 
paid for with Federal funds. 

There are only five bridges remaining in this project. Old railroad bridges 
Nos. 1, 9, 15, 3, and 19, The railroads will pay about 25 percent of the cost for 
these improvements under the Truman-Hobbs Bridge Act while the Federal 
Government will pay 75 percent of the cost. The percentage of Government cost 
is not the same on each bridge; it is based on the degree of hindrance to naviga- 
tion, and the decision is made on a formula worked out by the United States Corps 
of Engineers. 

New York Central-Pennsylvania Railroad bridge No, 1 

The pictures before you are of bridge No. 1 which is owned by the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania Railroads and which was completed in 1890. This 
old bridge is so constructed that it does not permit the use of one side of the 
opening and thereby interferes with the rapid movement of all vessels calling 
at the port of Cleveland as it is located at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River. 

The first picture shows the bridge closed. The white line at the left shows 
the location of new bulkheading already installed in anticipation of the bridge 
replacement. When the new bridge is built, the entire width of the channel will 
be available to shipmasters. 

The second picture shows the care that must be exercised by shipmasters and 
towboat captains in moving vessels through this bridge opening. 

New York Central Railroad bridge No. 9 

The picture of the New York Central Railroad bridge No. 9 shows the difficulty 
in maneuvering an ore carrier longer than the Washington Monument through 
this narrow bridge opening on a bend in the river. The new bridge will be as 
wide as the new highway bridge shown in the foreground, and the bridge abut- 
ment shown on the left will be in the same location as the abutment for the 
highway bridge thus widening the river 104 feet at this location. 

New York-Chicago & St. Louis Railroad bridge No. 15 

New York-Chicago & St. Louis railroad bridge No. 15 was built in 1907 and 
has long been a hindrance to navigation in this section of the river. The bridge 
is located on a bend and the picture clearly shows the difficulty in maneuvering 
2 large vessel around the bridge. This navigation problem will be entirely solved 
when the new bridge is in operation. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad bridge No. 3 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad bridge No. 3 located 0.83 mile above the mouth 
of the river interferes with navigation because it extends out into the river and 
obstructs the channel. The city of Cleveland has already constructed new 
steel bulkheading as you will see on the left-hand side of the picture. When a 
new bridge is built, it will permit a channel double the width of that 
available. 

Erie Railroad bridge No. 19 

Erie Railroad bridge No. 19 is located 4.9 miles above the mouth of the river. 
This bridge is located on a bend, and its pier which is almost in the center of 
the river interferes with navigation as you will see in the picture before you. 

These five bridges will complete the port-improvement program under this 
project. The 1951 estimates of costs are as follows: 


how 





Federal cost aa nia Total cost 





| 
Bridge No. h npbden . $3, 534, 000 | $2, 298, 000 | $5, 832, 000 
Bridge No. 3.........-.-- Vay 3,024,000 | 272,000 | 3, 296, 000 
Bridge No. f : : 1 2, 389, 000 469, 000 | 2, 858, 000 
Bridge No. 15_- ‘nite 4, 236,000 | 590, 000 4, 826, 000 
Bridge No. 19 (new pier) 354, 000 | 62, 000 | 416, 000 





1 $925,000 already appropriated for this bridge. 
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Following the Cleveland delegation’s appearance before the Army Civil Func- 
tions Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate in connection with the 1952 appropriation for the Cuyahoga River, Senator 
Kenneth McKellar, chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee, wrote a 
letter to Mr. John D, Small, Chairman of the Munitions Board, and asked him if 
this project were in the interest of national defense. Chairman Small stated 
that it was in the interest of national defense. A letter was also written to Mr. 
Manly Fleischmann, Defense Production Administrator, asking if the early com- 
pletion of this project were necessary in the interest of national defense. The 
reply to both questions fully supported the early completion of this project. The 
letters mentioned above are as follows: 

JULY 27, 1951. 


Hon. JoHn D. SMALL, 
Chairman, Munitions Board, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. SMALL: The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has appeared before 
this committee requesting an appropriation to complete the Cuyahoga River 
navigation project by dredging the channel and widening the river to care for 
present and future traffic. ; 

It is requested that you advise this committee whether it is necessary in the 
interest of the national defense to complete the Cuyahoga River project at an 
early date. 

Yours very truly, 








Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations. 


MUNITIONS BOarp, 
Washington, D. C., August 2, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR: This is in reply to your letter of July 27 concerning 
the completion of the Cuyahoga River navigation project. 

The Chief of Engineers in the fiscal year 1952 budget, now in hearings before 
your committee, is requesting appropriations to further the completion of this 
project. 

This waterway carries iron ore which is shipped from the Mesabi Range 
through the Great Lakes to Cleveland. It has been estimated by the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers that completion of this project to eliminate the present con- 
gestion and delays in transit of the ore boats caused by the restrictive bridge 
clearances and tortuous channels will afford the following savings. The present 
fleet which transports some 11 million tons of iron ore a year will be able to carry 
additional ore in excess of a million tons. It will carry it for 20 cents less per 
ton. 

The present large expansion of the steel industry in the Cleveland area will 
require additional transportation facilities. From a defense viewpoint, this 
is a meritorious project, and its early completion is warranted. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. D. SMart, Chairman. 


Juty 27, 1951. 
Hon. MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator, Defense Production Administration and National Production 
Authority, Washington, D. C. 

Dear. Mr. FLEISCHMANN: The Ceveland Chamber of Commerce has appeared 
before this committee requesting an appropriation to complete the Cuyahoga 
River navigation project by dredging the channel and widening the river to 
care for present and future traffic. 

It is requested that you advise this committee (1) as to how many and in 
what amounts, certificates of necessity have been issued for the expansion of 
industries served by the Cuyahoga River, and (2) whether the early completion 
of this project is necessary in the interest of the national defense. 

Yours very truly, 








Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriutions. 
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Avueust 16, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Absence from the city has delayed this reply to your 
letter of July 27 requesting my comments on the Cuyahoga River project. 

Under date of August 7 the Bureau of the Census of the Commerce Depart- 
ment transmitted to you the listings requested in your letter as to the certifi- 
cates of necessity issued for the expansion of industries served by the Cuyahoga 
River. 

The project to widen the Cuyahoga River and to replace existing bridge 
obstructions would facilitate the movement of raw materials to the plants in 
this area which include major steel mills participating in the steel-expansion 
program. In my judgment, therefore, the early completion of this project, which 
is already well under way, would serve the interest of national defense. The 
method by which this project is financed, of course, is outside of the respon- 
sibility of this agency. 

I trust this information will be helpful. 

Yours sincerely, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, Administrator. 


CLEVELAND WILL PAY GREATER PART OF COST TO COMPLETE CUYAHOGA RIVER PROJECT 


The city of Cleveland, its industries, and its railroads will spend far more 
than the $13,537,000 needed from the Federal Government to improve navigation 
along the Cuyahoga River, and Cleveland is ready to move forward with its 
portion of the construction program now. 

Never before in the history of our country has there been a greater need for 
steel than at present, and Cuyahoga River steel mills can do a better job in 
meeting this demand if the few remaining river improvements are constructed 
in the fiscal year 1953. 

We hope the Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives will 
appropriate $13,537,000 for the Cleveland harbor-improvement program in the 
fiscal year 1953, and thus make it possible for larger vessels to deliver cargoes 
of raw materials to steel mills on the Cuyahoga River to aid the defense require- 
ments of our Nation. 

I wish to thank the members of the Army Civil Functions Subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee for this opportunity to present facts in 
support of an appropriation for this authorized river-and-harbor project. 

Mr. Rasavur. Captain, you have been before us before, have you 
not ? 

Mr. Rypnoiom. Yes, sir. 

I would like to tell you about the navigation problems on the Cuya- 
hoga River. 

Mr. Rasavr. Do you want to file your statement for the record? 

Mr. Rypuoim. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentleman, I have been asked to explain how it 
is that we can get the large ships up the Cuyahoga River. In the 
first place, the Cuyahoga River is almost all soft bottom. Wherever 
we can get the bends wide enough we can always get the long ships by 
because you can have them any length on the straightaway. 

Now, this project is a major job. The straight portions will be 
approximately 200 feet wide tapering to wider widths at the ends, in 
some places being over 500 feet in-width. That is true, for example, 
of Collision Bend and at other places. 

Keep in mind that the canal on the bottom is only 200 feet wide 
and 300 feet at the surface, but large, loaded boats can pass each other 
there under their own navigation. 

Here is a harbor with tugboat assistance when necessary. We 
certainly can make these bends with the large ships at the rate of a 
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mile an hour over soft bottom without fear of damaging the gear of 
ships. 

Also, Cleveland is in midlake where the fluctuation of the water is 
neutral as far as the ends of the lake are concerned. You have a rise 
and fall normally of a foot or not over 2 feet. So it is a very good 
harbor from that standpoint. 

We have been working on this harbor for many years. I think the 
old residents will remember when we started the first 500-foot ship 
under the Detroit-Superior high-level bridge. Then the bridge would 
swing over on decks until we made the turn, and then when the turn 
was made, we would open—they would close the bridge. 

We have fine hopes of this paying off. With that in mind, I have 
written this short, condensed statement. 

The rapid expansion of the steel-making and dock facilities together 
with other industries is well underway. The 3-year shipbuilding 
program will be completed in 1953. 

None of the bulk freighters built since the last two wars will be able 
to use the channel because of the few remaining obstructive railway 
bridges. The 23 United States bulk carriers being constructed now 
and the 22 that were built since 1942 are larger, faster, and more 
modern which makes it possible to save 10 to 15 percent more time 
in discharging cargoes and can make many extra trips more than 
the 10-to-12-mile-per-hour ship limited in length to 550 feet. 

There will be 13 ships, including self-unloaders, built since 1942, 
under 650 feet in length, with speed 16-plus miles per hour, which 
could make a seasonal total of 148 extra trips from the long-haul port 
of Duluth or Superior to Cleveland. 

There are twenty-three new ships of the 14-mile-per-hour class that 
could make 115 extra trips: and four 18-miles-plus former ocean 
ships, that have averaged 20 miles per hour in the open lake, which 
can make 80 extra trips. 

Some of the older ore carriers and self-unloaders above the 550-foot 
class are being repowered so as to have increased speed ranging from 
14 to 16 miles per hour. Both types have been made longer to carry 
more cargo. 

When it is realized that there are at least 12 other intermediate 
ports—other than for oil—on Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior, 
having a round-trip mileage to Cleveland of 654 to 1,618 miles, a 
much greater saving can be made. 

Aside from the need for the completion of the river improvement 
because of the national interest, there is an economic justification for 
the removal of the hazardous obstructions which blockade vessel 
traffic on the Cuyahoga River. 

Including the new vessels, there will be 144 United States ore- 
carrier-type ships and self-unloaders measuring 660 feet to 710 feet 
in over-all length, that cannot trade on the river. Three of these 
ships are over 650 feet in length. 

The average-size ship trading on the river is 475 feet and the aver- 
age cargo is 8,012 tons. The speed of these vessels is 10 to 12 miles 
per hour. A great many of them are obsolete as to age, construc- 
tion, and otherwise unsuitable for the trade. 

There is an urgent need for the deeper channel and the completion 
of the project in order to take care of the rapidly expanding commerce 
in the harbor. When you consider the raw-material need for one 
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industry only—with a steel-making capacity of 4 million tons which 
will require 214 times that in ore and flux stone for local processing, 
and that this will be a portion, although large part of the traffic, we of 
the navigation interests, as well as others, will have a job to do. How- 
ever, if you will provide the channel, we will deliver the much-needed 
essential cargoes to their destination. 

I have not mentioned coking coal because it moves by other means. 
It takes a ton and a half of coal to make a ton of coking coal. 

On the attached form I have shown the extra trips that all of these 
ships can make as a justification, aside from the urgent need for 
defense purposes. 

Now, I would like to call attention to our worst condition, which 
will be removed when we take care of bridge 19. This is a 25° bend, 
and there the channel is 200 feet wide. Trying to make a 25° turn 
in a 200-foot-wide channel is terrible, especially when you have ships 
unloading on each side of the bridge. I think you are familiar with 
that situation. 

In order to eliminate that hazard, we have asked this point be cut 
back so that we can at least have 250 feet of clearance at that point. 

Mr. Kerr. How far is the proposed new bridge from the one just 
above that? 

Mr. Rypuoim. It is about 1,100 feet. 

I beg your pardon. That is the Wheeling-Lake Erie bridge, which 
is being taken out this summer. ‘That work is well under way. 

Mr. Kerr. That will be removed entirely / 

Mr. Rypuoim. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kerr. Would this bridge be a substitute for it? 

Mr. Rypuoim. This is a later thing. 

Now, Big Four No. 8, which Mr. Reynolds mentioned, is under way, 
and Big Four No. 9 is to be started. They need more funds to get the 
job completed. 

In the case of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad bridge No. 3, gentlemen, 
there is about an 85-foot projection out here. The situation is some- 
thing like you have on a race track. A vessel usually hugs the inside 
of the turn in order to be able to stand the current in traversing this 
bend, and you have to be very careful that the rudder and the wheel 
don’t hit this part. 

The trouble is that the bridge was badly located on the bend, and a 
ship has to enter it diagonally and you have to complete your turn 
while in the bridge, which is not good. As soon as that condition is 
corrected, we will have a wonderful harbor, and I am sure it will be 
considered a meritorious project. 

Now, are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Raravr. I just want to ask one thing. What do you call this 
bend down here, the widest part of the river? You call that Col- 
lision Bend ? 

Mr. Rypnouo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasautr. Why does it have that name? 

Mr. Rypuoim. In the early days it was narrow and there were a 
number of collisions there. 

Mr. Ranaut. But the name has no relationship to its present width ? 

Mr. Rypuotm. No. The river has been improved there. It has 
been cut back 500 feet. They kept the name, but improved the bend. 
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Mr. Forp. Captain, all of these bridges and all of the developments 
are being predicated on ships of what size? 

Mr. Rypuotm.: Six hundred and fifty feet. - ‘ 

Mr. Forv. You mentioned earlier that some of the ships are going 
to be longer than 650 feet. Is that’good planning? 

Mr. RypHoim. A Ship 710 feet long is being built which will be 
delivered in two sections. When it is put together, it will be 710 feet 
in length. There is another one being built for which the keel 
has already been laid which is 692 feet in length. 

Mr. Ranaut. Well, can you get those up the river? 

Mr. Rypuoim. Yes, we can. 

We mentioned the 650-foot length because if they are a little over 
one way or the other, we can take care of them. 

Mr. Razavur. What my colleague is getting at is that the boats 
may be even longer a little later. } 

Mr. Forp. The point is that here we are building a project on the 
basis of a class of ships of 650 feet in length, yet you are talking of 
ships up to 710 feet in length. Are we going to be faced with the 
same problem some years hence if ships get even larger in size? 

Mr. Rypuotm. You are not apt to because there will be only three 
of them over 650 feet in length. All of the others will be under 650 

But you. can rest assured that anything we can get through a bend, 
if we can get a 650-foot boat around the bend, we can always get it 
through the straightaway. But it would not be too practical to use 
the larger ships all the time. 

Mr. Forp. Of course. It wasn’t practical when you had the 470- 
foot ships to use this project as it was. 

Mr. Rypuotm. The reason this river originally got into this condi- 
tion is because 5 miles of the river, the lower part, formed the outlet 
for the Ohio Canal. That was used mostly for lumber, and you had 
a tremendous amount of lumber going out. 

Then the furnaces came in, and they used the smaller ships. I, 
myself, was on a ship in 1905 which was about 350 feet long. Then 
the lengths of the vessels began to grow. Our object here is to have 
the job done so that you will not have to worry about doing it over 
again, that is, what you are at present intimating. 

Mr. Forp. What is the maximum length of ship that you can fore- 
see now will be economically feasible and efficient in its operation ? 

Mr. Rypuwoim. I think they have reached that point at 710 feet 
because as you lengthen out 5 om ships your depth is not increased. 
You lose loading efficiency. 

We may be penalized because of the extra length from the stand- 
point of seaworthiness and so forth. That has happened to many 
of the old ships. 

For instance, on some ships, we may have 30 feet below the deck, 
where we are only allowed 22 feet. For instance I know a ship—and 
you probably know about it, too, the semiwhale back, which used to 

oad 20 feet. But when the safety marks were put on, they went 
down to only 1714 feet. 


So there is only a certain depth that you can go down to practically 
and have a fair return. 

Now, in the case of the England ship, the vessel was 580 feet on 
the keel, 600 feet over-all, with a 60-foot beam and with 32 feet below 
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the deck. It was found that they could lengthen that ship 72 feet 
without sacrificing too much depth, and they increased the capacity 
by 1500 gross tons. 

Mr. Forp. You say that the most efficient and economical length 
is 700 feet, or thereabouts. Was that fact taken into consideration 
at the time this present project was laid out and undertaken ? 

Mr. Rypuoim. I can answer that best by saying that in the twenties 
we had the 640 foot ship with a 75-foot beam. Many of us pointed 
to those dimensions at that time. 

As time went on, it was considered to be a 650 foot class. It was 
_ felt that that would be the ideal size for going up and down the 
river and that they would fit in with the unloading schedule. 

A justification for the whole project, aside from the defense needs, 
is that we can schedule these ships so that we have no waiting time 
between ship unloadings. If we can dispatch these ships efficiently, 
we can make a tremendous saving in turn-around. If you only have 
a certain class of ship, a class which is limited in number, it is difficult 
to do that. 

Now, the furnace people and the oil people, too, for that matter, 
have their own ships which are 600 feet in length. The river should 
be improved so that ore carriers and oil carriers and vessels carrying 
construction materials can meet in the river and pass one another 
without endangering each other when they are carrying cargoes of 
sag, ng he 

Mr. Forp. The thing I am concerned about is that we don’t want 
people like yourself coming up here 5 years from now saying that 
we have longer ships and that we have to undo all that was done from 
1945 up to 1953. 

In other words, undoubtedly this job is going to be done, but we 
don’t want to have to do it over again. 

Mr. Reynoutps. Mr. Spencer of the Lake Carriers Association would 
like to add something at this point. 

Mr. Kerr. All right, we will be glad to hear Mr. Spancer. 

Mr. Spencer. I think that when we speak about ships having about 
a length of 650 feet that we have reached the general limit. 

Now, these are 700 ships that the Captain mentioned, and are more 
or less in special trades. For instance, we had one 600—670-foot ship 
that has been used for two seasons now. She runs just between one 
or two places. She doesn’t attempt to go up rivers like the Cuyahoga, 

In the same way the 710-foot vessel wouldn’t be going into a harbor 
like this. She would be going into places where it is much easier to 
go in and out of. 

I think that when we talk about 650-foot-length ships here, we have 
just about reached the limit of what we are going to want in this 
river, or in any similar circumstance. 

Mr. Rypuotm. To answer your question, there is only one bottle- 
neck for the 710-foot vessel in traversing the Cuyahoga River. If they 
will take the pier out, the obstructing pier, which extends into the river 
100 feet at the Erie Railroad bridge, we can take the 710 foot ship up 
the river. 

Mr. Ranaut, Is that planned in this? 

Mr. Rypnotm. That is coming. That is in the talking stage right 
now. Mr. Reynolds can tell you about that. 
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Mr. Kerr. Let me ask you this question: When you build these new 
bridges, what becomes of the other bridges that are now inadequate? 
Mr, Rypuoim. They are so costly to handle that they are scrapped. 

Mr. Kerr. They are scrapped ? 

Mr. Rypuotm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kerr. I thought that that was the case. You are not going 
to use them indefinitely ? 

Mr. Rypuoitm. We thought we might do that, but it is too costly. 

Now, of course, the city itself has removed seven highway bridges 
altogether, and they have replaced those with eight new ones. They 
are going to build another what they call a three-way high-level 
bridge. That has been designed by the city. 

Mr. Kerr. Then the city’s traftic is provided for adequately ¢ 

Mr. Rypuoitm. That has already been provided for; yes, sir. There 
are no highway bridges in the main river that seriously affect naviga- 
tion right now. That matter has been pretty well cleaned up. 

The city did buy one railroad bridge, the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Bridge No. 18 just below American Steel & Wire, at this point. It 
was planned to have a 250-foot drawbridge there. But the railroad 
settled and we don’t have to put a bridge in there. They divert their 
traffic elsewhere. 

Mr. Kerr. At this point we will include the prepared statement of 
Mr. Lyndon Spencer. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

My name is Lyndon Spencer. I am an executive vice president of the Lake 


Carriers’ Association, whose members operate 317 bulk-cargo vessels on the 
Great Lakes. 


You have been shown a chart of the Cuyahoga River in Cleveland, Ohio, on 


which has been indicated the work that is to be done in this river to improve 
the navigation conditions. 


You have also been told of the expansion program now taking place at the steel 


mills located along the Cuyahoga River. As a result of this expansion program, 
more and more of the materials used in steel making will have to be delivered to 
these facilities. The next 2 years will see an increase of about 4 million net 
tons in the amount of iron ore and limestone that will need to be delivered at 
Cleveland. This is an increase of nearly 50 percent in these two 
commodities. 

The operators of bulk-cargo vessels are enlarging their fleets to provide the 
extra tonnage needed at Cleveland and many other ports. At least 10 new 
vessels will enter the trade during 1952 and at least 8, and possibly as many as 
12, will start operations in 1955. All of these new ships are going to be big. 
They will range from 602 to 710 feet in length and will have beams from 67 to 
71% feet. Their average carrying capacity will be between 18,000 and 19,500 
gross tons. 

The average tonnage of the vessels carrying ore and stone up the Cuyahoga 
River at the present time is just over 8,000 gross tons. The size of the vessel 
that can be used in this trade is held down by the natural limitations existing 
in the river. When the improvements already authorized have been made in 
the Cuyahoga River it is expected that vessels over 600 feet in length, and even 
up to 650 feet, will be used in the river. Until those improvements are com- 
pleted, delivery of the products needed by the steel mills must be confined to 
the uneconomical small vessels. 

If full advantage is to be taken of the new steel-making facilities that are 
being constructed along the Cuyahoga River, the necessary supplies of raw 
materials must be available when the new facilities are ready for operation. 
It is doubtful that those increased tonnages can be delivered in the necessary 
quantities unless the larger vessels can be used in the trade. 

The city of Cleveland is prepared to go ahead with its share of the improve- 
ments in the Cuyahoga River. We are informed that the railroads are ready 
to do their part just as rapidly as the Federal Government will go ahead with its 


basie 


part 
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ani 
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part of the program. It is therefore requested that this committee authorize 
an amount of $13,537,000 in the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1953. Such 
an appropriation will permit the completion of the improvements in the river at 
about the same time the steel-making facilities along the river are completed 
and will insure delivery of the increased raw materials that will be needed 
for the defense effort and the national economy. 

It should. be remembered that the improvements have been found economically 
justified and have been approved by Congress. All that is desired is to step up 
the rate of accomplishment so that materials can be delivered when they will 
be needed. 

Mr. Kerr. Who is to be the next witness ? 

Mr. Reynoips. Our next witness is Mr. Harry N. Hobart, executive 
assistant to Mayor Thomas A. Burke of Cleveland. Mr. Hobart has 
spent many years on this project and is vice president of the Great 
Lakes Towing Co. which operates all of the towing service on the 
Great Lakes. 

Mr. Hoparr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, what I 
was going to say has been pretty much said. Where you see this blue 
in here is the points where the cuts have already been made or pro- 
posed. This is the last one. The city has purchased the land and put 
in new steel bulkheads which has made it possible to take off these 
present bends. 

In this present program we have removed five old highway bridges 
and one railroad bridge, as has been said. We replaced them with 
three new highway bridges, making it two less highway bridges to 
be navigated. In doing that, the city has spent some $12 million, 
all of which was raised through bond issues at various times. 

The only place remaining is what we call Collision Bend on cut No. 
4. At the present time the river is away out here, and when a boat, as 
is the case in this picture, is at the unloading dock, it is impossible for 
the big boats or any boat, as a matter of fact, to get by this boat without 
having to move the first one. That entails a loss to this boat and it 
entails a loss to the boat going either up or down the river in trying 
to make the passage. 

Now, it has been proposed—and that is already lined up—to cut back 
at this point here. We have the land lined up, we have the money 
available in our treasury, and the plans are now being made. We ex- 
pect to call for bids within 3 or 4 months and to proceed with the 
cutting back at that point. 

When that is done, that will be the last job that the city has to do in 
the main river. This we expect will cost somewhere between $1 mil- 
lion and $2 million; that money was raised by a bond issue some 5 
years ago. 

Mr. Kerr. Then the city has responsibility for raising the money 
through bonds and getting the money for this purpose / 

Mr. Hosarr. That is right. The bonds were voted some 5 years ago, 
in 1946. There was some dispute as to whether the authority expired 
at the end of 5 years or not. In order to protect ourselves on that, we 
sold the bonds before the 5-year period was up. So that we have the 
money now in the treasury with which to do this work. 

This is a picture of the same location. That is the cement company, 
and up here is where we propose to cut back so that a boat unloading 
cement here will lay inside of this line and there will still be a clear 
ow in the river in spite of the fact that a ship is unloading 
there. 
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Now, with these bridges out and with these bends cut off we have 
reduced the transiting time of the river about 40 minutes. That will 
vary somewhat. In some cases it may be an hour. In other places, it 
may be a half hour. But about 40 minutes has been cut from the 
transiting time of the river. 

Now, when these railroad bridges are removed, we will be able to 
still further reduce the transiting time by some 15 or 20 minutes and 
in some cases possibly a half hour. 

That is all, gentlemen. Thank you. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you, sir. Mr. Hobart’s prepared statement may 
appear in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


The city of Cleveland has complied with its share of the over-all river program 
except for the completion of Irishtown Bend, which is the section on the chart. 

Included in the improvements so far completed by the city are the removal 
of five old highway bridges and one railroad bridge. Three of these bridges were 
replaced with new, while the other two and the railroad bridge were 
not replaced, thus leaving the river with three less bridges to be negotiated by 
the vessels using the river. In addition, land purchases have been made and 
sheet-steel bulkheading installed as called for in the plans. The cost of the above 
work to the city has been something in excess of $12,000,000—all of which money 
was obtained through the issuance of bonds. 

In order to complete the city’s share of this project, it was necessary to go 
back to the people for another $2,000,000 bond issue, in addition to the $12,000,000 
which had already been authorized. This last $2,000,000 of bonds was voted up 
by the people ; the bonds have now been sold and the money is available to proceed 
with this Irishtown Bend work just as soon as negotiations for the land can be 
concluded. It is expected that this land acquisition will be concluded within 
a very short time. This improvement will practically conclude the city’s portion 
of the over-all project in the main river, total cost of which to the city will be 
about $14,000,000. The work so far completed by us has made a reduction of 
about 40 minutes in navigating time of the river. 

Full advantage cannot be derived from the improvements made by the city 
until such time as the old railroad bridges, with their obstructing piers, have 
been removed and replaced with new. When such replacements have been com- 
pleted the transiting time for boats in the river can be still further appreciably 
reduced. 

On behalf of our mayor, Thomas A. Burke, and the people of Cleveland, to 
whom this project is so important, we respectfully request that you give our plea 
for funds every consideration possible, to the effect that this program may be 
completed by 1953. 


Mr. Reyrnotps. We would like next to have you hear from Mr. R. R. 
Klepinger, chairman of the Cleveland Port and Harbor Commission, 
who also represents the American Steel & Wire Co. 

Mr. Kieprncer. Mr Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is R. R. Klepinger. I am chairman of the Cleveland Port and 
Harbor Commission. I have also been connected with the American 
Steel & Wire Co. for a great number of years. 

I wish to call your attention to the chart first and say that in 1938 
we had a capacity of 1,768,000 tons. In 1945 that had increased to 
2,386,090 tons. In 1953 the capacity will be 3,989,000 tons. We are 
perilously close to capacity in that situation, and the only thing we 
can hope for is to relieve the traffic situation. 

The Cleveland Port and Harbor Commission for many years has 
recommended the idea of reducing the turn-around time for vessels. 
A great deal has been accomplished in the last few years in that 
direction, but we are hopeful that the Appropriations Committee of 
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the House of Representatives will recommend sufficient funds for the 
fiscal year so that the old railroad bridges may be replaced. 

The three steel companies having plants along the banks of the 
Cuyahoga River are lending every possible assistance in producing 
more steel for our country’s defense efforts. The American Steel & 
Wire Co., which I have represented for a number of years, uses over 
1,000,000 tons of oar annually and 200,000 tons of limestone which is 
delivered by some 155 vessels. In addition, large quantities of pig 
iron are shipped out of our Cleveland plant by water. 

Because of the narrowness of the openings cf the old railroad bridges 
on the Cuyahoga River, navigation is restricted and we are compelled 
to limit our raw materials shipments to the small types of vessels. 

I would like to call your attention again to the chart which shows 
the importance of the great increase in traffic. We are anxious to do 
everything possible to produce more steel for America, and we hope 
that you gentlemen will recognize our efforts and will recommend 


the funds so that the impediments to navigation will be removed in 
1953. 


I thank you. 

Mr. Reynoips. Our next speaker is Mr. Leonard Larson, who is 
chief engineer of the Cleveland district of the Republic Steel Corp. 
which is making so many of these improvements. He wants to tell 
you about their proposed improvements. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
Cleveland district steel plant of the Republic Steel Corp. is located on 
the Cuyahoga River, approximately 514 miles upstream, extending 
from a point about 2 miles below to a point about 1 mile above the 
present head of navigation. Its properties are pictured here by the 
artist’s conception. 

Present facilities include 5 blast furnaces, 2 ore docks, 5 batteries— 
279 ovens—of byproduct coke ovens, 15 225-ton open-hearth furnaces, 
2 blooming mills, 1 continuous billet mill, 2 merchant bar mills, 1 
98-inch continuous strip mill, all complete with related auxiliary 
facilities. This plant produces approximately 1,900,000 tons of ingots 
per year. Its finished products to trade are principally pig iron, 
forging billets, bars, flats, rods, and strip mill flat products including 
light plates, sheets, and strip. 

We are now actively engaged in a program of expanding these 
facilities with the addition of 1 blast furnace, 2 batteries—126 ovens— 
of byproduct coke overs, 4,275-ton open-hearth furnace shop, enlarge- 
ment and improvements to present soaking pits, blooming mills and 
billet mill, and additional strip mill procecssing equipment including 
slap heating and annealing furnaces, cold-rolling and temper-rolling 
mills, shearing lines, and so forth. 

We are also installing new steam- and power-generating facilities. 

It is significant to note here that at the head of navigation at this 
point, the furnace that has already been built has been in operation 
since World War II, and its sister furnace, the large furnace here, 
which is now being built, along with one of these coke ovens, will be 
put into operation on April 1 of 1952. These are two of the largest 
furnaces in the country. There are no furnaces any larger, as I recall 
it. There are probably four or five or six furnaces of the same order, 
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but none that are larger. Those furnaces are located up here, the 
hardest point to get to on the Cuyahoga River. 

Mr. Kerr. Where does most of that ore come from that you 
spoke of? 

Mr. Larson. It comes principally from the Masabi Range. 

This program involves an expenditure of approximately $100,000,- 
(00 and it will increase our total production capacity about 40 percent. 
Ingot production will be increased from 1,900,000 to approximately 
2,600,000 tons per year, with corresponding increase in finished prod- 
uct, majorly strip mill flat products. 

A portion of new facilities, including blast furnace and one battery 
of coke ovens will be completed and put in operation about April 1, 
1952. Completion and operation of balance of program will follow 
within the next 6 months. 

We are dependent on the Cuyahoga River for transportation of iron 
ore, limestone, and water shipment of some of our products. At our 
present capacity we require, for the Cleveland district, 2,600,000 tons 
of iron ore per year, which will be increased to 3,600,000 tons per year 
with the completion of new facilities. 

This will be equivalent to approximately 360 average-size cargoes 
per season. In addition to above tonnage consumed in the Cleveland 
district plant, we also have a substantial tonnage of iron ore and other 
materials coming into our plant in Cleveland via water and reshipped 
via rail to Canton, Massillon, Warren, and Youngstown, where Re 
public Steel Corp. also operates large steel plants. 

In addition to the ore requirements, we now require about 90 cargoes 
of limestone, which will be increased to approximately 125 cargoes 
when new facilities are completed. 

In total we can anticipate at least 625 cargoes per season. 

The larger ore carrying vessels on the Great Lakes are not now 
available to the up-stream ore docks due to limitations on the Cuya- 
hoga River. Republic has recently placed two large ore vessels in 
service, and a third unit is in process of construction. These vessels 
are now restricted to lake service only. 

Republic is only one of three steel companies shipping iron ore to 
blast furnaces located on the Cuyahoga River, all with increasing 
requirements. 

Continued peak operations over the past few years have already 
strained the cargo ipliverias capacity on the Cuyahoga River to point 
where, in our opinion, proposed improvements are now essential to 
realize increased steel production levels, now under way and needed 
for our domestic and defense requirements. 

Any improvements to shipping facilities on the Cuyahoga River 
will directly benefit all activities located on the river, and indirectly 
benefit manufacturing activities in the north central Ohio area. 

Now, as I said, Republic is one of three steel companies on this 
river, all of whom are undergoing the growing influence. 

Mr. Ranaut. Are they all carrying on expansion ? 

Mr. Larson. I think Republic is to the greatest degree, and the 
others to a lesser degree, although to just what extent I don’t have the 


figures here to present. Mr. Reynolds has mentioned that the total 
there was $150 million. 
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Mr. Reynoups. | have included in my statement a statement pre- 
saved by Mr. Funk of Jones & Laughlin. Mr. Funk couldn't be here. 
Fis statement shows the improvements that they are making. 

Mr. Rapaur. That will be in the record? 

Mr. Reynops. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larson. Now, as I said, Republic at the present time and at 
their present production level depend on the Cuyahoga River for 
2,600,000 tons of ore a season, that is, a summer shipping season. The 
winter's requirements are stored on docks, storage docks, located here 
and there. The new facilities being added will require another million 
tons, or a total of 3,600,000 tons of ore. Our present consumption of 
limestone is about 90 cargoes a season and that will be expanded to 
approximately 125 with the new facilities. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do you have storage facilities for the new ratio / 

Mr. Larson. Yes. We are expanding those. 

Mr. Rapavur. To carry over the winter? 

Mr. Larson. We have an ore dock here. In addition, Republic 
handles on its ore docks considerable ore that is brought to Cleveland 
by boat and shipped to our inland plants such as Youngstown, Warren, 
and other places where Republic operates large steel plants. 

Mr. Rapavr. Several years ago some of us were on the committee 
that gave you money for the Muskogee Creek over there near Youngs- 
town. That is where we gave you the water some years ago. 

Mr. Larson. Now, the larger boats that ply the Great Lakes are 
not able to travel to these docks. That is a penalty for ourselves and 
the other steel companies. 

Mr. Ranavr. That has been explained to us, and we understand that. 
Your plant is quite a ways up the river and shows the necessity for the 
river to be opened and to be made more traversable, I guess the right 
word is, in order to get to your plant with as little delay as possible. 

Mr. Larson. With our present facilities we see definitely that the 
river is strained to its capacity and we know that we have to have re- 
lief in order to get the raw materials up to the point where they are 
needed. 

Mr. Ranavr. 1 want to go back to what Mr. Ford has to say. You 
know, it is true that they are building larger boats, but these larger 
boats are costing Uncle Sam an awful lot of money. If they build 
them to a greater depth, we are going to have to do a dredging job 
in many places. You have high water in the Great Lakes now. What 
will be the situation when we get into the cycle of low water? What 
is the situation going to be with respect to these boats then, and what 
are you going to ask us for then / 

Mr. Larson. I do not believe that is going to change the draw of the 
ships to any extent beyond what is already contemplated in the 
program. 

Mr. Reynowps. Our last witness is Admiral Spencer, executive vice 
president of the Lake Carriers Association. 

Mr. Spencer. Gentlemen, I am going to show you my appreciation 
for the time you have been giving us by being very brief. I would 
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like to say a few words, although there isn’t very much for me to 
say, because the need has been pointed out for this improvement. 

When the improvements that have already been authorized, as far as 
the job itself is concerned, are made, the larger ships can get up there. 
Captain Rydholm pointed out that we are building larger ships, and 
all we need in order to get them to deliver this material where it is 
needed is to get these improvements done. 

I would like also to point out that we are not asking for any new 
authorizations for improvements. The money for the accomplish- 
ment of these improvements has already been justified and approved 
by Congress; and all we want to do is to get the job done so that we 
can deliver the materials there when the steel mills have finished their 
expansion programs and need the materials. 

Mr. Rasavut. The amount you originally requested from the Fed- 
eral Government was how much? 

Mr. Spencer. It was $13,537,000. I think that does the job, sir. 

Mr. Razavrt. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Spencer. It might be also advisable to point out that it is 
going to cost less money to do it now all at once than it will cost to 
do it later. Every year it costs us more. 

Mr. Kerr. We cannot close our meeting without hearing from Rep- 
resentative Crosser, the most beloved man who ever came to Congress. 

Mr. Crosser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no great speech 
to make. I think these people have covered the whole thing. 

About all I care to add now is to give them my blessing and to say 
that they are telling the truth. All of the production agencies of the 
Government have approved this as a defense measure. I think any 
person who will just look at the situation out there will see that it 
speaks for itself. Anybody who has had the experience I have had 
lately with the railroads and the oil people demanding steel products 
of one kind and another can tell you how dire the distress is for that 
product. 

So if we can do anything at all that will expedite that, I think we 
will have done well. 

Now, I am not going to violate my promise. That is about all I 
have to say, except that the sooner we can get it done the better-it will 
be from the standpoint of economy, and we will get the materials 
needed to help the country in case we do have this emergency we all 
hold our breath about. I want to see all of the steel available as is 
possible at the earliest possible moment. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Reynotps. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. You have been very kind to us, and we appreciate the time 
you have given us. 

Mr. Kerr. The committee is in receipt of letters from our colleagues 
from Ohio, Hon. Frances P. Bolton and Hon. George H. Bender, with 
respect to this project. Without objection, they will be inserted in 
the record. 





(The letters are as follows:) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1952. 
Hon. JoHn H. Kerr, 
Chairman, Civil Functions Subcommittee, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington 25, D. C. 


My DeAr Mr. CHAIRMAN: Regretting that I shall be unable to appear person- 
ally before your committee on February 18 to testify on the appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1953 to carry on the Cleveland Harbor improvement program, I 
would ask that this statement be inserted as testimony in the record. 

As you know, the President’s budget message this year recommends an ap- 
propriation of $6 million. In order to complete the project during the fiscal 
year 1953, an appropriation of $13,537,000 would be necessary. I sincerely 
hope that your committee will recommend an appropriation of at least $6 
million and if, at all possible, will recommend that the sum of $13,537,000 be 
appropriated so that these facilities may be entirely completed without delays. 

May I recall that the Republic Steel Corp. and the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. are spending approximately $150 million in improvements to make more 
steel in their plants on the Cuyahoga River. This will require a tremendous 
increase in raw materials that must move to Cleveland by water transportation. 
The efforts of these great steel companies to produce more steel for the national 
defense program will be defeated unless the necessary harbor improvements are 
made. The city of Cleveland, the railroad companies, and the industries located 
on the banks of the Cuyahoga River are ready to pay their share of the cost 
to make these necessary harbor improvements, and the suggested appropria- 
tion of $13,537,000 by the Federal Government will complete the project. 

Mr. John D. Small, Chairman of the Munitions Board, when asked his opinion 
of this project from a defense standpoint, replied in a letter dated August 2, 
1951, to Senator McKellar, chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee: 

“This waterway carries iron ore which is shipped from the Mesabi Range 
through the Great Lakes to Cleveland. It has been estimated by the Office of 
the Chief of Engineers that completion of this project to eliminate the present 
congestion and delays in transit of the ore boats caused by the restrictive bridge 
clearances and tortuous channels will afford the following savings. The present 
fleet which transports some 11 million tons of iron ore a year will be able to 
earry additional ore in excess of a million tons. It will carry it for 20 cents 
less per ton. 

“The present large expansion of the steel industry in the Cleveland area 
will require additional transportation facilities. From a defense viewpoint, this 
is a meritorious project and its early completion is warranted.” 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that I would not bring this matter to your attention 
again were I not deeply convinced that this project is of vital importance to the 
whole preparedness program. The urgent interest of our industrial output, 
and so of our national security, will be served by these much-needed improve- 
ments in the port of Cleveland. 

Mr. Oliver Reynolds, of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and several 
other distinguished Cleveland businessmen will appear before your committee 
on Monday, February 18, and will give the technical details. 

Thanking you for your earnest consideration of this matter and relying upon 
your understanding of the project and its importance in the preparedness pro- 
gram, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES P. Botton, M. C. 


HOovseE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., February 15, 1952. 
Hon, Joun H. Kerr, 


Chairman, Civil Functions Subcommittee, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CHarrMAN: I shall not be able to appear before the committee on 


Monday, February 18, but I should greatly appreciate your courtesy in placing 
this statement in the record as my testimony. 
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The improvement of the Cleveland Harbor which is currently under considera- 
tion is a matter of the utmost importance to the national defense. A tremendous 
expansion program is under construction in the Cuyahoga River approaches to 
Lake Erie. Steel mills on the banks of the river operated by the Republic Steel 
Co., the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., and the American Steel & Wire Co. are 
planning and executing vast new additions to their existing facilities. 

New railroad bridges and harbor improvements are urgently required to meet 
the mounting traffic needs created by these enterprises. 

I am hopeful that the largest portion of these necessary changes can be ac- 
complished this year. The $6 million required for immediate purposes merits 
favorable consideration. 

Cordially yours, 
GeorGE H. BENDER. 


Sr. Anriony’ Fauus, Minneapouts, Minn. 


“WITNESSES 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 


THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


A. D. STRONG, SECRETARY, UPPER MISSISSIPPI WATERWAY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. Kerr. The next project we will consider is St. Anthony’s Falls 
in Minneapolis, Minn. 

We will be glad to hear from our colleague Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I am Walter H. Judd, Representative of 
the Fifth Minnesota District, all within the city of Minneapolis. 

I appreciate the opportunity to talk to you again about the St. An- 
thony’s Falls project, which, as you know, is one of those things that 
has to be done in steps. ‘The first major step, the lower dam and lock, 
are, I would say, two-thirds completed, and maybe a little more than 
that, counting the foundations. We can finish that with one more 
year’s appropriation ; and, if we do not finish it, all the work which has 
been done is going to be wasted. 

With the shortage of materials and manpower and the financial 
obligations of this Government elsewhere, I do not think anybody has 
the right to ask for any appropriations to begin the upper project 
until we have a different kind of world situation than we now face. 
But I do feel that, with the city having carried out its part of a con- 
tractual obligation and having raised the money by the sale of bonds 
and having made its contribution to change the bridges, and with all 
of the money that has gone into this project, and with.the contract 
let, and so forth, it would be no economy at all not to give one more 
year’s appropriation to complete the first stage. 

Now, I want to introduce Mr. Strong, who has been before the 
subcommittee before. 

Mr. Kerr. You say that this project is about two-thirds completed ? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes; it is more completed than that counting the founda- 
tions, the groundwork. The dredging and clearing away, the part 
that is not spectacular, has been done, and now we have gotten to the 
point of putting the lock in. If we do not get to it, it will silt up and 
fill up, and it will all be lost. One more year’s appropriation will 
finish this end of the project. 

I should like now to present Mr. Strong, who is secretary of the 
Upper Mississippi Waterway Association and who has some charts 
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that he has brought down with him. I think he will make very clear 
what the situation is. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Strong. 

Mr. Srrone. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Arthur D. Strong. I am secretary of the Upper Mississippi 
Waterway Association, with principal offices at 1034 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. This association was organized 25 
years ago and was chartered for the advancement of the commercial, 
agricultur al, mereantile, and manufacturing interests of the upper 
Mississippi Valley through the development of an all-water trans- 
portation route via the Mississippi River to domestic and foreign 
markets. Its membership primarily embraces the States fronting 
on the upper Mississippi River: Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. 

The Upper Mississippi Waterway Association is deeply concerned 
with the urgency of appropriation by the Congress of adequate funds 
for the continuation of the authorized project known as the exten- 
sion of the 9-foot channel to the north city limits of Minneapolis, 
Minn., lower lock and dam. 

To help the committee visualize this important project, I have for 
your consideration various plats and photographs which I would like 
to submit to the committee. The first photograph, exhibit A, is an 
aerial photograph of the Falls of St. Anthony which in detail shows 
the various bridges, the topography of the land, the two power plants, 
where the lower lock and dam is being built, and where the upper lock 
will be built in the future. 

The primary objective of this project, of course, is so that the city 
of Minneapolis in the future will have access to the pool above the 
Falls of St. Anthony for river terminal facilities. 

This project was authorized in 1937. The completed project will 
give Minneapolis one of the finest, if not the finest, harbor between 
the city and New Orleans. The harbor would have plenty of water. 
It would be wide enough for barges to be turned around easily, which 
is a great convenience and saving. The harbor itself would be over 
3 miles long, or 6 miles of frontage on both banks of the river. It 
would provide opportunity for industrial development. 

That the committee may understand the progressive steps of the 
building of the lower lock and dam, we are going to itemize them 
as follows: 

The first stage of construction of the project, lower dredging, is 
practically completed. 

The second stage of construction is the building of the lower lock 
and dam and is divided into three phases. The primary reason for 
the necessity of building this structure in stages over a period of time 
is because of the topography of the land, the fact that there is a 
powerhouse operated by the Northern States Power Co., and the 
further and important factor in that work can only be done during 
reasonably low flowage periods of the upper Mississippi River. It 
is not like the building of many other structures on the Mississippi 
River, but it is reasonable to assume that the construction work IS, 
because of the flowage conditions, only able to proceed about 5 or 6 
months of the year. The further factor is that Minneapolis has a 
very cold climate, which also retards the construction procedure. 
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You will note from the attached print marked “Exhibit B” that I 
am setting fourth these various phases of construction, 

The first phase of the second stage is practically completed, and 
the cofferdam inclosing this will be removed as of Fang or July 1952 
so that the powerhouse, which you will note, will be able to be put into 
operation. This area is shaded green. 

The second phase of the second stage is the building of a cofferdam 
on the south bank of the river for the construction of the lock and part 
of the dam. That is indicated on the attached print shaded in orange. 
This is the work that will be done commencing the fiscal year 1953 
for which the Corps of Engineers have requested of Congress the 
amount of $1,750,000. 

The third phase of the second stage will be the building of the coffer- 
dam between the completed first and second phases of the construction 
to close the gap between the second phase and the first phase. After 
the lock is completed, it is a relatively simple matter to complete the 
gap between the lock and the first phase of the lower dam. 

ecause the contractor has a definite contract for building this lower 
lock and dam, it is our opinion that the Congress should provide funds 
as required to avoid any interruption of the present construction pro- 
gram. To disrupt this highly technical engineering problem and re- 
imburse the contractor for damages incidental to the closing of his 
contract will involve more cost to the Government than to continue its 
construction. 

The benefits of this project are primarily at this time to again put 
into condition the operation of the Northern States Power plant. The 
ultimate benefits to the city of Minneapolis and the entire waterwa 
system will be the final stage in building the lock in the upper ost 
It has been conceded by the proponents of this project to await the 
abatement of the present emergency to ask for further funds for the 
building of the upper lock. It is fundamentally economically sound 
in our opinion that this committee of Congress should appropriate 
adequate funds so that the Corps of Engineers can proceed with the 
completion of this lower lock and dam. 

It is therefore urgently requested that this committee provide an 
amount of at least $1,750,000 for the year 1953 for this essential project. 

Now, gentlemen, I have here a letter from the city of Minneapolis, 
signed by the engineer and the chairman of the committee on com- 
merce, markets, and harbors, which will give you an idea of what the 
city has done on this project. 

(The letter is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE Crry CoUNCIL oF City OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., THROUGH ITs 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, MARKETS AND HARBORS, RE APPROPRIATION OF FUNDS 
FOR THE Fiscat YEAR 1953 ror CONTINUING CONSTRUCTION OF THE EXTENSION 
OF THE 9-Foot CHANNEL TO THE NortTH City LIMITS OF MINNEAPOLIS 


The City Council of the City of Minneapolis through its committee on com- 
merce, markets, and harbors urgently requests that the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate of the Congress of the United States provide an 
amount of at least $1,750,000 for the year 1953 for the completion of the lower 
lock and dam of the authorized project known as the extension of the 9-foot 
channel in the Mississippi River to the north city limits of Minneapolis. 

Prior to the authorization of this project, the city of Minneapolis agreed with 
the Government of the United States that it would pay $1,100,000, provide the 
necessary right-of-way, and make changes in public bridges and utilities made 
necessary by the extension of the 9-foot channel above mentioned. The city 
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has paid the Government of the United States the sum of $1,100,000, has provided 
the necessary right-of-way, and has paid or obligated itself to pay the further 
sum of $1,500,000 in altering the public bridges involved in this project. 

The city has paid or promised to pay the sum of approximately $5,000,000 in 
reliance upon the continued appropriation by the Government of the United 
States of America of funds necessary to complete the construction of the exten- 
sion of the 9-foot channel to the north city limits of Minneapolis. Unless the 
Congress of the United States continues to make appropriations for this exten- 
sion, the money which the city has paid and agreed to pay to defray its share 
of the project will be completely lost. The city council, through its committee 
on commerce, markets, and harbors, has read the statement of Arthur D. Strong, 
secretary, Upper Mississippi Waterway Association, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
endorses and approves this statement in its entirety. 

The figures set forth herein as representing the amounts and purposes of the 
city’s contributions to this project are furnished by Hugo G. Erickson, city en- 
gineer of the city of Minneapolis. 

Respectfully, 

Epwin A. HENpDRICKs, 
Chairman, 

Huco G. ERICKSON, 
City Engineer. 

DESMOND F. PRATT, 

STEPHEN G. PALMER, 

Members of Committee. 

Mr. Strona. I am just a good Republican like Walter Judd, and 
I will not appear before you gentlemen next year and ask you for 
funds to go ahead with the upper harbor and will not do so until the 
emergency has abated. But knowing the topography and knowing 
the high flowage conditions and knowing the difficulties the contractor 
will be up against, and knowing that it will cost the Government 
$2,500,000 to stop the contract, I certainly urge that the Congress 
give favorable attention to this request. 

That is the end of my statement. If you have any questions to ask, 
I am here to answer them. 

Mr. Forp. What bridges were changed ¢ 

Mr. Srrone. The Lowry Avenue Bridge was raised to the speci- 
fications, that is, further up. Then they had to make a deal on this 
bridge here. This bridge had to be changed and the Plymouth Ave- 
nue bridge is being raised. The contract is being let for it. Those 
are two important bridges just above the Falls of St. Anthony. 

Mr. Jupp. This lower bridge is being taken out. 

Mr. Srrone. The Lowry Bridge is above the Plymouth Avenue 
Bridge. 

Mr. Jupp. The city is doing that, is it not? 

Mr. Srrone. The city is doing that, and then the city has to provide 
places for the engineers to put their soil. They have to change two 
water mains in order to have enough depth. They have set aside the 
amount of $300,000 a year and have obligated themselves to the tune 
of $5,000,000, of which $3,500,000 has actually been spent. 

Mr. Kerr. What percentage of the project has the city borne? 

Mr. Strrone. Up to the present I would say the city has put in as 
much as the Government has. I think we have had an appropriation 
so far of $3,500,000. All we want to do is to finish the lower lock and 
dam and then we are willing to wait. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, $1,500,000 has been paid in cash to the 
Government ? 


93619—52—pt. 2 
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Mr. Srrona. $1,100,000, sir. The other is actually money that the 
city has spent. 

Mr. Razavt. I would like to ask a question as to how much traffic 
there has been up to now. 

Mr. Srrone. The topography of our land is such—last year the 
tonnage figures of Minneapolis and St. Paul amounted to somewhere 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 tons. That was made up principally 
of oil, coal, grain, and fuel oil. There is now developing a large 
movement of molasses and linseed oil by the Archer Daniels Co., 
which is shipping barges of linseed oil. A barge will carry $1,000,000 
of linseed oil, bringing up gasoline. 

We in our area are dependent on water transportation for all of our 
fuel supply, and a large movement of grain has been started. 

It is interesting to note, talking about the length of the channel 
north of St. Louis, the original cost there was $153 million. We have 
estimated that private capital spent $250 million on such improve- 
ments, such as, John Deere, the Aluminum Co. of America, and var- 
ious chemical plants, as well as others. I might say that a large ship- 
ment of ingredients are shipped up to rehabilitate our soil. 

Mr. Rapsavur. The estimate for 1953 is $1,792,700. You have $5,100,- 
000 in the project? The clerk tells me that it is $5,100,000. 

Mr. Strona. Yes. 

Mr. Rasavur. The total estimate or the up-to-date estimate for 
the whole project is over $21 million. 

Mr. Srrone. That is right. The expensive part of the project, sir, 
is building the upper lock. 

Mr. Ranavr. Is there a justification for all that money being spent 
for the amount of traffic / 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to answer your question. The reason the 
traffic has not been as great as it ought to be, although it is twice as 
great as anybody estimated it would be, is because there is no harbor 
at Minneapolis. That is the catch. The river comes along with level 
banks and goes down over these falls into a gorge 75 feet deep. There 
are sharp banks on both sides, and it runs in the gorge clear on down 
to St. Paul. There is no way to build a terminal between the banks. 
It is just like having a railroad up to a city limit with no terminal. 
But up above the falls you have a wide area ideally suited for a harbor. 

Mr. Rapaur. And you are impounding the water above the falls? 

Mr. Srrone. The water is impounded. We have a dam there. 

Mr. Rasavut. How deep is that water? 

Mr. Strone. There is a 9-foot depth with very little dredging. The 
water is there; the pool is there. We are not building a dam. 

Mr. Raswavur. Was the dredging included in this amount of $21 
million ? 

Mr. Srrona. That is right. It will make 800 acres of land and 3 
miles of beautiful frontage where the water does not rise or lower 
more than 4 feet because the excess water spills over St. Anthony’s 

“alls. It is a most ideal harbor. 

Mr. Rasavur. I have no further questions. Do you have any ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kerr. No questions. 

Mr. Ranaut. Mr. Ford, any questions? 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 
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Lock 19, Keoxuk, Iowa 
WITNESS 


ARTHUR D. STRONG, SECRETARY, UPPER MISSISSIPPI WATERWAY 
ASSOCIATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Srrone. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
like to bring up Keokuk Dam which you have heard all about. 

I have a very brief statement here, and I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the committee the extreme urgency of this project. 

Here are some photographs taken when we had dewatered the lock 
very recently. 

Mr. Ranaut. This is lock 19 in Keokuk ¢ 

Mr. Strona. Yes, sir. 

The present lock has dimensions of only 358 feet in length and 110 
feet in width. It is understood that the latest estimated cost to the 
United States for construction and completion of the proposed new 
lock is $16,164,000, based on 1950 cost schedules. 

Authorization for the construction of this new lock at Keokuk, 
Towa, was included in the Rivers and Harbors Act of July 3, 1930, 
which authorized improvement of the upper Mississippi River 
through the creating of 26 locks and dams to provide a 9-foot chan- 
nel from Minneapolis, Minn., to the Missouri River. 

This present old, undersized, and obsolete lock at Keokuk was built 
as a part of a privately owned hydroelectric project 37 years ago, 
nearly 18 years before Congress authorized the 9-foot channel. 

It is urgent that this committee and the Congress be apprized of 
the precarious condition of this 37-year-old obsolescent lock at Keo- 
kuk. Should, by any chance, this lock fail during the coming naviga- 
tion seasons, it would put an end to all river navigation north of 
Keokuk, Iowa. It is needless to describe the disaster that would 
result, for the upper Midwest is now dependent to a large degree upon 
river transportation for the supplying of petroleum products and 
coal. 

We have been advised that the sum of $2,500,000 for this lock is 
included in the list of river-improvement works prepared by the Corps 
of Engineers which forms the basis for the President’s recommenda- 
tion submitted in his annual budget message to the Congress on 
January 21. 

The Upper Mississippi Waterway Association has prepared a very 
complete brochure setting forth the situation as it relates to this out- 
moded, undersized lock No. 19 at Keokuk, Iowa. This brochure in- 
cludes a recent report from the division engineer of the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley Division of the Corps of Engineers. 

In the interest of the national defense emergency program and in 
consideration of the fact that continued water transportation is essen- 
tial to the same, we urgently request that this committe include in 
he 1953 budget an amount of $2,500,000 as recommended by the Di- 
rector of the Budget and the Corps of Engineers for the beginning 
of this new authorized lock at Keokuk, Iowa. 

Now, I have just talked to Colonel Milney. Colonel Milney wrote 
a report and went down and inspected that lock when it was under 
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water. These pictures show the fact that 38 years ago they didn’t 
know how to build or construct structures. I think you know all 
about that. 

Mr. Raxpaut. We know all about that. 

Mr. Srrona. It cost about $300,000 a year to keep it going and we 
simply have to stop that. 

Mr Razavut. All right. What else do you have? 

Mr. Srrone. That is all I have. 


Mryneapouis Uprer Harsor anp Lock 19, Keoxux, Lowa 
WITNESS 


EVERETT T. WINTER, VICE PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rasaut. Mr. Winter, we will be pleased to hear from you. 

Mr. Winter. Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief. My name is 
Everett T. Winter, and I am vice president of the Mississippi Valley 
Association. 

First of all, with your permission, I would like to file a statement 
revarding a resolution passed by our association last week, endorsing 
the Minneapolis upper harbor. 

Mr. Kerr. The resolution may be received for the record. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 

Fesruary 18, 1952. 
To the chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Civil Functions, House 

Appropriations Committee. 

From: Everett T. Winter, vice-president, Mississippi Valley Association, St. 

Louis, Mo. 

In re Minneapolis upper harbor, city of Minneapolis, Minn. 

GENTLEMEN : This is to certify that the following resolution was unanimously 
passed at the thirty-third annual convention of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion held in St. Louis, Mo., February 11—12, 1952: 


“MINNEAPOLIS UPPER HARBOR 


“We urge that the Congress of the United States continue to appropriate 
funds as recommended by the United States Army Corps of Engineers for the 
extension of the 9-foot channel to the north city limits of the city of Minne- 
apolis.” 

Respectfully submitted. 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
Everett T. WinTER, Vice President. 

Mr. Winter. It would be presumptuous on my part if I should - 
reiterate all, or even a great deal of the technical data that I know 
has been presented to you by Members of Congress, the Army engi- 
neers, and others, showing the deplorable condition and the importance 
of lock 19 on the Mississippi River at Keokuk. 

I am sure, however, that the combined judgment that nearly nine 
hundred registered delegates at the thirty-third annual meeting of 
the Mississippi Valley Association in St. Louis, February 11-12, 
1952, is of interest to you. 

At that meeting, the following resolution was first passed by our 
water resources and flood control committee without a dissenting 
vote. 
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It was then passed by our resolutions committee without a negative 
vote and adopted unanimously by the delegates to the convention. 

The resolution was as follows: 

We urge that the Congress immediately appropriate sufficient funds for con- 
struction of the authorized lock in dam No. 19 at Keokuk, Iowa. We feel 
that in view of the condition of the present lock a grave situation may develop 
which would close navigation in upper Mississippi River. For that reason, 
no further delay should be countenanced. in this project. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is our sincere 
hope that you will see this project as we do, as one that is absolutely 
necessary for our peacetime economy as well as our defense economy. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much. We know about this. 

Mr. Winter. I am sure youdo. That is why I made my statement 
very brief. 


Ovacuira River Progect 
WITNESSES 


HON. OREN HARRRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

HON. W. F. NORRELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 

H. K. THATCHER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, OUACHITA RIVER 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION 

FRED KIRKPATRICK, MEMBER, POLICY COMMITTEE, OUACHITA 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION 

THEODORE G. PRESTON, MARINE MANAGER, COMMERCIAL SOL- 
VENTS CORP. 


Mr. Kerr. We come now to the Ouachita River project in Arkansas 
and Louisiana. 

Mr. Razavr. Mr. Chairman, I note that the champion of that proj- 
ect is here. 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Harris, we will be pleased to hear from you. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
appreciate the opportunity and the privilege to come before you again 
this year on the Ouachita Valley program. 

Your courtesy before, as now, is very gratifying, and we do want 
to thank each member of the committee for the time and consideration 
you have always given us. 

As I have previously advised this committee, the Ouachita River 
runs right through the heart of my district. It has its source in the 
upper part of Congressman Tackett’s district. Mr. Tackett is to be 
here this afternoon. He is in another committee meeting at the pres- 
ent time, but said that he would get here if he could. If he does not 
appear, he asked that I represent his interests, which I am glad to do. 

Then the river comes up through the upper part of Mr. Norrell’s 
district. Your Milinemaishad colleague, and member of this commit- 
tee, is to be here at 3: 30. 

Then the Ouachita River flows through the center of my district on 
down into Mr. Passman’s district in Louisiana. In Louisiana it 
flows through the city of Monroe and on down into southern Louisiana 
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where it joins the Black River. From the Black it flows into the 
Red and then into the Mississippi. 

These gentlemen who are here with me today came as representa- 
tives of the Ouachita Valley Association. Mr. i. K. Thatcher, whom 
you gentlemen will remember appeared before this committee a year 
ago, and in previous years, is the executive vice president of the 
Quachita River Valley Association. 

It is not our pur to take a great deal of your time, but in order 
to present to you the interests of the Ouachita River Valley Associa- 
tion and the people in that area, I am glad at this time to present to 
you Mr. Thatcher, who will give you a brief statement of the program 
of the association. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear Mr. Thatcher. 

Mr. Tuarcuer. Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a statement which I 
would like to talk from. I will furnish each of you gentlemen with a 
copy of it. 

Mr. Harris. Before you go ahead, Mr. Thatcher, may I briefly show 
from the map the picture of the program of the Ouachita project. 

The Ouachita River has various projects on it. At the present time 
Narrows Reservoir, which is above Murfreesboro on the Little Missouri 
River, a tributary of the Ouachita, is a completed, multipurpose 
project. It was completed some 2 years ago, I believe. It is now a 
going project, a flood-control and power project. 

Blakely Mountain Dam is a multipurpose project under way, and 
it will be completed under the present program in 1954. 

Blakely Mountain Dam is in Mr. Norrell ’s district. 

I note that Congressman Norrell has just come in. 

Now, south of Hot Springs and Blakely Mountain Dam, on the 
Ouachita or just off the Ouachita on the Caddo River, is another dam 
known as the DeGray Dam, which is authorized but which has not as 
yet been started. 

These three projects, together with the Murfreesboro Reservoir, 
which is also authorized, will take up the headwaters of the Ouachita 
River and are necessary for flood control, as are the other projects 
clear on down, to provide navigation from Camden, Ark., on to the 
Mississippi and out to New Orleans and the Gulf area. 

We have navigation up to Camden, there being a 614-foot channel. 
That has been an authorized project since way back in 1924. The 
locks were started, I think, in 1918 or 1919. 

So that presents to you the program generally of the Ouachita 
Valley Association. 

Now, the project that Mr. Norrell and I have been talking to you 
about over so many years is over in the Bayou Tensas and the Bayou 
Macon which, according to the Army engineers’ program, is a part 
of the entire Ouachita Valley program. 

This project in the Tensas and Bayou Macon is well under way, and 
the Congress and this committee have thus far appropriated some $8 
million to $10 million. 

Is that right, Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norreww. That is about right. 

Mr. Harris. It was approximately that, which has been appropri- 
ated in this whole program which now has extended up into this area 
in Louisiana and is under way back on this side as far as what I think 
is highway 19. 
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Mr. TuHarcner. It is highway 15. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you; highway 15. 

Now, funds have been made available and the work is completed. 

Mr, Kerr. In other words, all of those authorized projects that you 
have spoken of have begun and some amount of money has been ex- 
pended on them ? 

Mr. Harris. With the exception of the DeGray Dam, which is a 
very important project. 

Mr. Razavr. All right, we will be pleased to hear Mr. Thatcher. 

Mr. THarcuer. Did you want to speak first, Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you, Mr. Thatcher. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say one or two things in addition 
to what has already been said. 

While we are here on the Ouachita River, let me say that the Blake- 
ly Dam is about completed. 

My constituents—and there is no dissension—are desirous that the 
Jake at Blakely Mountain Dam that is being created be named Lake 
Ouachita. I desire to file some letters and a bill that I have intro- 
duced to that effect, but I would much rather, you designate the lake 
created by the dam as Lake Ouachita in this bill. There is no objec- 
tion and it will not cost anything. 

(The letters referred to are as s follows: ) 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUB, 
Hot Springs, Ark., January 19, 1952. 
Hon. W. F. NorrE-t, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN NorreEt_t: This letter is to tell you our Hot Springs Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club (139 strong) at its regular meeting Monday, 
January 14, voted unanimously to join with the Chambers of Commerce of Gar- 
land and Montgomery Counties and the civic clubs in urging that the man-made 
body of water which Blakely Dam will form be named Lake Quachita. 

We feel confident that you and the other Members of the Arkansas delegation 
will make every effort to see that our wishes are carried out. 

With all good wishes for the New Year, I am 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. H. A. Burcu, President. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Malvern, Ark., January 21, 1952. 
Hon. W. F. NogreEtt, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. NorreEtit: We are interested in your efforts to have the lake behind 
Blakely Mountain Dam in Garland County named Ouachita Lake. 
We wish to offer our services or any assistance you suggest, if needed. 
Cordially yours, 
MALVERN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Travis ARNOLD, President. 
Tom Row Lanp, Secretary-Manager. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., December 20, 1951. 


Hon. W. F. NoRRELL, 
Congressman, Sixth Congressional District, Monticello, Ark. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The board of directors of the Hot Springs Chamber of 
Commerce, in regular meeting on December 12, 1951, passed the following reso- 
lution, which I offer for your information : 

_— that the work on the Blakely Mountain Dam will soon be completed; 
an 
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Realizing that the body of water formed by Blakely Mountain Dam will be 
located within the limits of the Ouachita Mountain Range; and 
Realizing the immense appeal nationally for recognition of national parks, 
national forests, and recreational areas in natural locations: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the board of directors of the Hot Springs National Park Chamber 
of Commerce, That every effort be directed toward securing the name of Lake 
Ouachita for the man-made body of water formed by Blakely Mountain Dam. 
Congressmen, we request that you consider proper legislation toward naming 
our new lake as specified in the above resolution, 
With best wishes for a very Merry Christmas and a successful New Year, we 
remain, 
Sincerely, 
Hor Springs CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
J. M. (MICKEY) CALLAHAN, President. 


CIVITAN CLUB, 
Hot Springs, Ark., December 19, 1951. 
To Our Congressional Representatives: 

Concerning the naming of the new lake which will be formed upon the com- 
pletion of Blakely Mountain Dam the Hot Springs Civitan Club by unanimous 
votes requests that the name, “Ouachita,” be given that man-made body of water. 

More emphasis should be put on the Ouachita region with its majestic peaks 
said to be the highest between the Rockies and the Alleghenies; the Ouachita 
National Forest, the largest United States forest in the Southwest; and the 
Ouachita River, which already has in this vicinity Remmel Dam forming Lake 
Catherine and Carpenter Dam forming Lake Hamilton, because most people have 
gotten the idea that the Ouachita Mountains and the Ouachita Forest are a part 
of the Ozarks and that our mountains are merely foothills of the Ozarks. 

We think by naming the new Ouachita River reservoir “Lake Ouachita,” the 
people of the entire area will become more tourist conscious and will, at the 
same time, give additional impetus to the tourist appeal for the entire State of 
Arkansas. 

We request that proper legislation concerning the naming of this lake be 
introduced and urged, 

Sincerely, 
CLAYTON FiarrAr, Secretary. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., November 26, 1951. 
Hon. W. F. NoRRELL, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Norre_u_: This will confirm our telephone conversation 
seeking your support in the community movement to get the lake Blakely Moun- 
tain Dam will create when completed named “Lake Ouachita.” 

This movement to my knowledge has no opposition, and leading civic groups 
have passed resolutions requesting that approval be given their plea in behalf 
of this name. 

“Ouachita,” as you know, is the French way of spelling the sound of the 
Indian word, “‘Washita,” which means happy hunting grounds. 

The waters in the reservoir, of course, will be of the Ouachita River. 

The Ouachita Mountains, which the river penetrates, are distinctive in having 
the highest peaks between the Alleghenies and the Rockies (Magazine, Rich, 
and Blue) and for being the only major range in the United States running east 
and west. 

The adjacent Ouachita National Forest is the South’s largest and is particu- 
larly scenic. 

To get the lake named Ouachita would tie in perfectly and would give prestige 
to Southwest Arkansas and attract more tourist attention, too, as well as make 
all the citizens of the area more tourist conscious. 

Copies of the resolutions will be forwarded to your office. 

Your suggestions and guidance are solicited. 

Cordially, 
ALTA SMITH, 
Publie Relations Director. 
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Hor Sprines JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
: Hot Springs National Park, Ark., January 23, 1952. 
Hon. W. F. Norge, 
Member of Congress, Sixth District, Arkansas, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN NorreEti: The board of directors of the Hot Springs Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in regular meeting, January 21, 1952, passed the following 
resolution : 

“Whereas the work on the Blakely Mountain Dam is now nearing completion ; 
and 

“Whereas the reservoir to be formed will contain the waters of the Ouachita 
River ; and 

“Whereas this body of water is in the scenic Ouachita Mountains and adjacent 
to the Ouachita National Forest, with its game refuges, wildlife preserves and 
numerous recreational areas; and 

“Whereas due to its proximity, this body of water should be named ‘Lake Oua- 
chita,’ because of its importance to Hot Springs—the Nation’s famous combina- 
tion spa and national park (the State’s largest advertiser to the tourist) which 
has been popular for generations as a Ouachita area health resort and recreation 
center: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the board of directors of the Hot Springs Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, premises considered, That every effort be made toward having the 
man-made body of water that Blakely Dam will form upon completion named 
‘Lake Ouachita’ by the Congress of the United States.” 

Sincere best wishes. 

Yours very truly, 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, OF HOT SPRINGS, 
By Henry M. Britt, President. 


KIWANIS CLuB oF Hor SPRINGS, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., January 10, 1952. 
Hon. W. F. Norre.t, 
Member of Congress, Sixth District, Arkansas, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Drar CONGRESSMAN Norre_Lt: The Kiwanis Club of Hot Springs, in regular 
weekly session last night, went on record, as follows: 
Realizing that the work on the Blakely Mountain Dam will soon be com- 
pleted ; and 
Realizing that the reservoir formed by Blakely Mountain Dam is in the 
Ouachita Valley and will be filled with the waters of the Ouachita River; and 
Realizing that the shore lines of the lake in many places border the 
vast Quachita National Forest and penetrate the picturesque Ouachita 
Mountains (highest between the Rockies and the Alleghenies) ; and 
Realizing the immense Nation-wide appeal for recognition of national 
parks, such as our own adjacent Hot Springs National Park, national for- 
ests, and recreational areas in natural locations; Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Kiwanis Club of Hot Springs National Park, Ark., That 
every effort be directed toward securing the name of “Lake Ouachita” for the 
man-made body of water formed by Blakely Mountain Dam. 
We request that you consider proper legislation toward naming our new lake 
as specified in the above resolution. 
Sincerely, 
Hor Sprincs KIwAnIs CLvup, 
Loyce E. Bites, President, 
WILLIAM H. RAMSEDR, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL LIONS CLUB, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 
To our Congressional Representatives: 
The Lions Club of Hot Springs, in regular weekly session last night, went on 
record, as follows: 
Realizing that the work on the Blakely Mountain Dam will soon be com- 
pleted; and : 
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Realizing that the body of water formed by Blakely Mountain Dam will 
be within the Ouachita Valley and surrounded by the Ouachita Mountain 
range and Ouachita National Forest; and 

Realizing the immense appeal national for recognition of national parks, 
national forests, and recreational areas in natural locations: therefore be 
it 

Resolved by the Lions Club of Hot Springs National Park, Ark., That 
every effort be directed toward securing the name of “Lake Ouachita” for 
the man-made body of water formed by Blakely Mountain Dam. 

We request that you consider proper legislation toward naming our new lake 
as specified in the above resolution. 
With best wishes for a successful New Year. 
Sincerely, 
Hor Sprines Lions Crus, 
Cart A. Crowe, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ExcHANGE CLUB or Hor SPRINGS, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., December 21, 1951. 


To Our Congressional Representatives : 


We the Exchange Club of Hot Springs by unanimous vote request that the 
name “Lake Ouachita” be given that body of water which will be formed upon 
completion of the Blakely Mountain Dam. 

We feel that the name “Lake Ouachita” would be only proper since it will 
be surrounded by the Ouachita Forest, the largest national forest in the South- 
west, also the lake will be supplied by water from the Ouachita River. 

The people of the entire area will become more tourist conscious and at the 
same time give additional impetus to the tourist appeal for our great State of 
Arkansas, 

We request that proper legislation concerning the naming of this lake be intro- 
duced and urged. 

Yours truly, 


Frep E. Miter, President. 


OPTIMIST CLUB OF Hot SprINGS, ARK., 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., December 7, 1951. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
(Attention of Miss Alta Smith.) 


DEAR Miss SmiTH: I am pleased to advise that at a regular meeting of the 
Optimist Club of Hot Springs, Ark., on November 20, 1951, a resolution was 
offered for a name for the lake which will be formed upon the completion of 
the Blakely Dam. The proposed name o fthe lake incorporated in said resolution 
was Lake Ouachita. 

Please be further advised that a vote was taken on the subject resolution and 
it was adopted by the club by a unanimous vote, which action constitutes an 
official endorsement by the Optimist Club of Hot Springs, Ark., of Lake Ouachita. 

Sincerely yours, 


FRANK B. Harper, President. 


ARKANSAS RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 


Little Rock, Ark., January 17, 1952. 
Congressman W. F. NoRRELL, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN NorRRELL: The question of giving a name to the lake that 
will be created by the construction of Blakely Dam will no doubt come up for 
consideration in the near future. The people of Garland and Montgomery Coun- 
ties represented by the various chambers of commerce and civic organizations 
are of the unanimous opinion that the name of this reservoir should be Lake 
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Ouachita. We heartily endorse their request that it be so designated by reso- 
lution of the Congress. 
With kindest personal regards, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
WAYNE C. FLETCHER, 
Executive Director. 


Rorary CLus, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., December 13, 1951. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
(Attention of Alta Smith.) 

Dear Miss SmitH: With reference to selecting a name for the new lake to be 
formed when Blakely Dam is completed, may we advise you that the official 
board of the Hot Springs Rotary Club in session December 12, 1951, went on 
record by a resolution requesting that this be known as Lake Ouachita. 

It is the opinion of our board that this is a very appropriate name inasmuch as 
the lake will be filled with waters of the Ouachita River and surrounded by the 
Ouachita National Forest, also the Ouachita Mountains. 

Yours for a bigger and better Hot Springs. 

Yours very truly, 
J. Watt SmiruH, President. 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Little Rock, January 22, 1952. 
Hon. W. F.. NoRRELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN NORRELL: My attention has been called to efforts of citizens 
of Garland and Montgomery Counties to obtain an effective name for the reser- 
voir created by Blakely Mountain Dam. 

The suggested designation, “Lake Ouachita,” impresses me as being both at- 
tractive and appropriate. I would like to add my endorsement of the selection 

With kindest personal regards, I am 
and to urge that the necessary formalities be carried through to make this name 
official. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sip McMarn. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S NEWS OF ARKANSAS, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., December 24, 1951. 
Hon. W. F. NORRELL, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


DAR Mr. NorRRELL: Recently I saw an article in the local newspaper regard- 
ing your being interested in getting our new lake near Hot Springs named “Lake 
Ouachita.” This lake to be formed by Blakely Mountain Dam about 10 miles 
northwest of the city. 

Mr. Robert Page Lincoln, nationally known writer, and myself have prevailed 
on the Chamber of Commerce to take steps in doing this, since this would tie 
in with the Ouachita National Forest of which the huge lake is almost entirely 
surrounded, the Ouachita River, and Ouachita Area Council, ete. If there 
is any way you may be able to give us a little help in this matter, or some advice 
would be highly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dewey H. Lewis, Editor. 


Mr. Rapavt. That is because there is no name for it at all now? 
Mr. Norrevt. That is right. It is behind Panne Mountain Dam 
and it has not been named. The dam adjoins Ouachita Mountain on 
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one side and it is on the Ouachita River. 

The word “Ouachita” comes from an Indian word which has a lot 
of romance attached to it, Mr. Chairman. 

Next, Mr. Chairman, I am interested in the budget estimate for 
Blakely Mountain Dam, but I take it you will go along with that. 

Now, while I am here, you will remember that last year something 
was said about a Benton Dam as a part of the national defense 
program. 

We have the investigations of the dam near Benton, in Saline 
County, Ark., about completed. We are not now asking you for con- 
struction funds, but we may have to do so before consideration of this 
bill is finished this year. 

Weare going to try to get the money from the National Production 
Authority. We think we will. But due to the project priorities, 
there is some question at this time about it. We are informed that 
most of the available money must go to the atomic energy programs, 
if for any reason we can’t secure the needed funds from the National 
Production Authority, then we shall have to request help from the 
Congress. We would try to get the necessary funds written into 
this bill before final consideration. 

The county judge of Saline County is present, and he will want to 
testify in a moment. 

Now, I am interested in the projects that have been mentioned by 
Congressman Harris about the locks and dams and all of the other 
projects mentioned. I am vitally interested in the Tensas River and 
Bayou Macon in Louisiana and Ankansas. This project is very 
important to Arkansas and Louisiana. 

In the southern area—Louisiana—drainage must be big enough, 
deep enough, and wide enough to control all the water coming from 
the northern area, from central Arkansas, and between points. It 
drains all surface water from central Arkansas to southern Lousiana 
on the east side of these two States. 

Now, here is a map which has been furnished by General Feringa. 
You can see that, with the money allocated, they will be able to reach 
a point near Oak Ridge, La., and with about $3,500,000 or $4,000,000 
more they can construct the canal to the Arkansas State line. 

Now, down here in the southern part of Louisiana the drainage ditch 
is 185 feet wide at the bottom and 300 feet wide at the top, and is 23 
feet deep. It is about big enough to accommodate the battleship 
Missouri. 

As it goes north it gets smaller and smaller. 

A request was made of the Bureau of the Budget this year—and I 
did not get this from our engineers—which asked for $5,981,000. The 
Bureau of the Budget reduced the request to such an extent that the 
allocation for this project had to be reduced to $1,714,000. 

There is not much that we can ask this subcommittee to do except 
that. I do want to impress on both the Army engineers and the Bureau 
of the Budget that we think this is a project that ought to be com- 
pleted. I trust they shall understand and help us in the future. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr..Norre.u. In conclusion, I want to say that I formerly was on 
this subcommittee. I think this subcommittee is one of the most im- 
portant in the Congress and I know of no men for whom I have 
higher regard, 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Harris. I want to say I am wholeheartedly for the dam that 
Mr. Norrell mentioned, and also for designating this lake as Lake 
Ouachita. I do not know if that is the responsibility of this commit- 
tee, or not. If it is, I will say that all the people over in that area are 
anxious for the Narrow Lake to be designated as Lake Greason. If 
you will designate those lakes that way, one as Lake Ouachita and 
the other one as Lake Greason, everybody in the whole area will be 
happy. 

Mr. Razaur. Now, Congressman, do you wish to proceed ? 

Mr. TuHarcuer. I would like to refer to the map if it is all right. I 
van tell very readily constituents have been writing to the two Cong- 
ressmen who have spoken to you, because of their requests. 

We have presented to you a short statement of our position from 
the Ouachita River Valley Association. This association is an organ- 
ization of businessmen who live in the valley and who support the 
movement te develop the valley and all of its features. 

We are sometimes handicapped to know just what we ought to ask 
for in terms of money because it is hard for us to know what the 
Budget Bureau and what the engineers are doing. We have to talk 
directly to you folks as constituents because that is the only way we 
know how to talk. 

We have set down some figures that we were interested in seeing as 
minimum figures spent on the over-all project that you see before you 
on the map. We have asked that you give us at least $550,000 a year 
to maintain the navigation of the Ouachita River. That will maintain 
the channel and the locks. It is only a 614-foot channel but we are 
trying to get it used to the capacity of the channel, hoping that we 
will get a 9-foot channel so that we can really get into the barging 
business. 

We are asking you in our petition to give us $606,600,000, which the 
budget suggested, for the Blakely Mountain Dam. The work on this 
dam is going along and we appreciate it very much. 

We are also asking you something that I do not believe is in the 
budget at the present time, and that is $300,000 for planning money 
on the DeGray, which the Congressman talked to you about. That 
dam is a part of the whole system. It is a part of the flood-control 
system and it is a part of the system that furnishes water for our 
navigation. 

It also furnishes a considerable amount of power. Most. recently 
there has been announced the construction of a big aluminum plant 
near this dam and there was some controversy as to where the plant 
should be located because of the strategic material needed to bring 
the power to the plant site. 

We feel that this dam should be completed at the earliest practical 
date. If we cannot start a dam such as this we cannot ever finish it, 
and, it is a part of our over-all program. We are simply asking now 
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that it get started in the interest of all of the things that we have 
talked about in the valley. 

We are also asking you, as a committee, to give us the amount of 
money that the budget and the engineers have suggested is needed 
for our drainage program. We know it is not enough, not nearly 
enough. 

The $1,7000,000, or whatever the amount is, that the budget has 
allowed will only give but 8 or 10 or 12 miles of improvement, at 
the outside. That is a very small gap to cover with that amount of 
money. The drainage work has to be pushed on up so that this entire 
valley can enjoy some drainage work. 

We are asking you also to provide, or to think about the money 
that is necessary for the proposed Benton Dam, about which Judge 
Kirkpatrick will talk to later and about which Congressman Norrell 
was talking. 

We are also interested in your putting into the budget about $150,000 
for maintenance of the small streams and rivers over this valley that 
need attention as emergency propositions. 

We understand that emergency funds go into a common pool, and 
the engineers can use it here or there if they want to. We just want 
to let you know that we feel from our studies that about that much 
money has to be expended each year in that territory. The Ouachita 
River Basin contains 25,000 square miles. 

We would like to have the money earmarked, but if it cannot be 
— we want you to know that we are asking that it be appro- 

riated, 

. We are also asking you, as an association, to see to it that at least 
$2 million is assigned to the Arkansas River for bank stabilization 
from Pine Bluff down to the mouth of the Arkansas River, where it 
goes into the Mississippi. 

That is outside of our valley, but we are interested in it because of 
this levee that is along there protects us from the high waters of the 
Arkansas River. You can readily see that if that bank is not stabi- 
lized, if that levee is not maintained, and high waters come along, 
could force the Arkansas River to run down through this very rich 
alluvial part of Arkansas and Louisana. 

Mr. a Is that frequently flooded now on account of the water 
from the Arkansas River? 

Mr. Tuatcuer. Since 1927 we have not had an overflow from the 
Arkansas River. This levee has held. Each year we have a con- 
siderable amount of flooding in there because all over that valley we 
lave 51 inches per year of rainfall, and we have a runoff from this 
valley of 20 million acre-feet a year. That is why the channels down 
below have to be so big, and that is why we cannot do anything in 
the northern part to drain this territory until the drainage has opened 
up so that the water can get out. 

We are asking that you give this consideration, although it belongs 
to the other folks. When it is their time to come before you, remember 
that the folks down in the lower part of the valley are interested in the 
Arkansas River project. 

That about tells our story. We are interested in keeping navigation 
on the main stem of the Ouachita because upon it depends the de- 
velopment of the entire area. 
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We must have flood control and we must have navigation on the 
river, and that is our primary interest, and purpose. 

You may have some questions about the value of the river to the 
territory from a navigation standpoint. If you do, I think I have 
an answer to almost any question you might want to ask. 

We have with us a man who represents one of the largest indus- 
tries on this river, coming from Sterlington, the Commercial Solvents 
Corp., Mr. Theodore G. Preston, who is their marine manager. He 
is here on his own expense, coming here just to tell you folks about the 
needs of the Ouachita River, and to answer any questions that you 
might have. 

We also have quite a number of letters and petitions and things of 
that sort that we are leaving to the Congressman’s judgment as to 
whether or not he should give them to you 38 the record. 

Unless you have some questions that you want to ask me, I think I 
have covered about everything I could say at the moment. 

I would like to call Mr. Preston next, with your permission. 

Mr. Kerr. Very well. 

Mr. Preston. Commercial Solvents Corp., gentlemen, have one of 
their plants at Sterlington, La. At Sterlington we manufacture 
methanol from gas; that is, wood alcohol. We bring that alcohol 
down to Harvard where we store it in tanks, in coastal steamers up 
the coast, and bring it to the New York area for distribution. 

In using the Ouachita, we make a substantial saving in freight. 

The navigability of the Ouachita was one of the features which 
we studied when it was decided that Sterlington was the place for 
the plant, also considering the gas field. It had to be on a navigable 
river, and the Ouachita was picked. 

Mr. Forp. Where is Sterlington on the map? 

Mr. Presron. It is at lock and dam No. 5, about 16 miles above 
Monroe. 

When we started out we had a lot of help from the Ouachita River 
Valley Association. We started out shipping methanol, and we are 
so engaged at this moment. Then a short while ago the engineers 
dropped a bombshell and said they would close some of the locks 
and dams. Of course, we got worried because just recently we in- 
vested $20 million to increase the Sterlington plant. Those are funds 
of the Commercial Solvents Corp. They are private funds that are 
put in there, $20 million. We are going to double the output of 
Sterlington and add a new product, which is ammonium nitrate. 

That is just to mention the fact. But what I am trying to bring 
out is that we have to have navigable water. We are going to double 
our production there, and we don’t like the talk of disturbing naviga- 
tion on the Ouachita. 

The navigability of the Ouachita is of vital interest to the Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. It could mean a lot of money to us. 

We are very anxious to see that the river stays navigable so that 
some of our plans which we have had made won’t come crashing 
down around our necks. 

I would be pleased to answer any question that you might want to 
ask. I am here only to tell you how vitally interested we are in see- 


ing that it remains navigable and that the increase is to 9 feet event- 
ually. 
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Mr. Kerr. You have made a very interesting statement. I have 
no question. 

Mr. Rabaut ? 

Mr. Rasavr. There is nothing about the 9-foot depth under con- 
sideration at the present time, is there? It is a hope for the future? 

Mr. Preston. That is right; it is a hope for the future. But we 
are vitally interested that they do keep the 61, feet, which was not 
maintained last year. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Ford ¢ 

Mr. Forp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreti. Next I believe is Judge Kirkpatrick, from Saline 
County, which is my district. He desires to testify regarding the 
dam at Benton, Ark. 4 . 

Mr. Krirxrarrick. Fred Kirkpatrick, county judge of Saline 
County, the county seat being Benton, Ark.; also a member of the 
policy committee of the Ouachita Valley Association and a member 
of the finance committee. 

Gentlemen, it is a privilege for me to represent this particular area, 
as it is drawing No. 1 priority with all the people in the Ouachita 
Valley due to its urgency being connected with aluminum industry 
there in the center of Arkansas. 

We have attempted to use every source of avenue that we have to 
develop this project. We havce spent $114 million developing all 
of the other impact requirements around the aluminum industry there 
with local funds. 

On this dam we asked for a special resolution out of the Senate last 
year after appearing before this committee asking for special study. 
That was granted. 

General Chorpening wrote in his recommendation that, although 
it could not be justified at this time, it is a good control unit; that 
it was an emergency unit from the standpoint of industrial municipal 
water supply. 

We immediately began to consider Public Law 139 as a source of 
revenue for development of this project. They have only recently 
completed their mechanics of administering this fund. We have 
applied through the Fort Worth office for these. funds for the project. 

The thing that we are concerned about at this time is the fact that 
this project will have to draw priority before it can participate in those 
funds. 

I understand there is some $1114 million for such facilities Nation- 
wide. 

We believe that, once the hydrogen plant and the Atomic Energy 
Commission have made their request of this fund, it will be exhausted. 
For that reason we are appearing before this committee asking that 
it be placed on their record for future consideration, in that we feel 
there will be a budget request for this project. 

Mr. Ranaur. What caused the emergency ? 

Mr. Kirkparrick. It was declared a vital defense area due to the 
large expansion of the aluminum industry within this town. That 
has caused more than a doubling of the population and the municipal 
ise of water, aside from the increase in the industrial use of the water. 

We were taking from the river at that point some half million gal- 
lons of water daily. That now has developed to 5 million. Four or 
five months out of each year we have low water in the river, and an 
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udequate water supply is not available to accommodate this industry 
should we have a drought period. 

So you can see there could very easily develop an emergency for the 
lack of water supply in connection with the aluminum industry. That 
is the reason why we have been able to gain the support of the entire 
valley in asking that this project be given a top priority in 
development. 

Mr. Kerr. Will the aluminum plant there still use a tremendous 
amount of the water if it is made available? 

Mr. Kirkpatrick. We are producing about 90 percent of the total 
raw material in the Nation there within a 5-mile radius of this county 
seat. 

The Alcoa Co. is just completing a $55 million unit that will go into 
operation June 1, or into production June 1, 

We have provided the housing and all the other necessary facilities, 
access roads, and so forth, to the tune of $1,500,000, with local funds. 

But we find ourselves now unable to finance our water-supply and 
industrial-supply unit. 

The general's report will show that this project would not interfere 
in any way with their comprehensive, over-all flood-control unit but 
would be a part of the over-all flood control of the area, being one of 
the upper tributaries of the Saline River. 

It would be their No. 1 water-abatement area 

Mr. Norrew. May I say, in connection with this, that this dam would 
be on the Saline River, a tributary, as I understand it, of Ouachita. 

As to the aluminum there, about 98 percent, I think, of domestic 
production of bauxite is in this country. Alcoa has practically all its 
mining operations in that area. They are building a $55 million alu- 
mina plant in Salina County. There is also an alumina plant the Gov- 
ernment constructed in the judge’s county prior to World War II. It 
is the world’s largest alumina plant. It is now being operated by 
Reynolds. 

There is no commercial bauxite in America except in the judge’s 
county and in Pulaski County, which adjoins Saline County. 

The defense organizations have, as I understand it, approved the 
construction of this dam as a defense measure, but they tell me, as I 
have said, that, after they get through with the appropriated money 
in the atomic energy area, there is going to be a question as to whether 
or not there will be much, if any, left. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I should like to 
file for the record a letter from the ‘Camden Chamber of Commerce, 

Camden, Ark., addressed to the House Civil Functions Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations with reference to the Ouachita 
River navigation program and the whole program there. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, it will be placed in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

CAMDEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Camden, Ark., February 12, 1952. 
The House Civit FUNCTIONS COMMITTEE, 


Subcommittee on Appr opriations, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: Camden, Ark., is located at the head of navigation on the Ouachita 
River and is almost in the exact center of a large and rapidly expanding indus- 
trial area. 
93619—52—pt. 2— 
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It is imperative for the continued industrial growth of this area that the 
61%4-foot navigation channel in the Ouachita River be maintained and this channel 
should be widened and deepened into a modern 9-foot channel at the earliest 
practicable time. 

This area produces and exports aluminum and aluminum products, petroleum 
and petroleum products, lumber, furniture, kraft paper and paper products, 
pottery, barites, chemicals of various kinds, cotton, and munitions of war from 
the big naval ordnance plant near Camden. 

The principal imports are bauxite ore, sulfur, salt, sugar, soda ash, oil field 
pipe, oil drums and cans, fabricated iron and steel of all descriptions. 

Barge transportation on the Ouachita River is an absolute necessity for, the 
continued development of this area and for the protection of the economic defense 
of the Nation. Navigation on the Ouachita River must be maintained on the 
Ouachita River as an insurance against any mishap to the other forms of 
transportation. 

The Camden Chamber of Commerce urges your committee to give this matter 
due consideration and approve whatever appropriation may be necessary for 
the proper maintenance of navigation on the Ouachita River. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CAMDEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
W. Mac, Graves, Manager. 


Mr. Harris. I should also like to file for the record a resolution from 
the Chamber of Commerce of Monroe and West Monroe, La., which 
stressed the importance of the Ouachita, not only in navigation, but 
the other program that is on the way. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, it will be placed in the record. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MONROE AND West Monrog, La. 


The city of Monroe has long been the leading commercial center in the lower 
Ouachita River Valley. The traditions and background of Monroe and its sister 
city West Monroe are that of the Ouachita River. Monroe became a settlement 
because of the river and it has continued to grow and prosper because of the 
commercial advantages offered by the river. 

Transportation charges on all commodities shipped to or from Monroe and 
West Monroe are influenced by the lower rates provided by the barges that tie up 
at the port of Monroe. The use of the river for navigation purposes is essential 
to the well-being and continued prosperity of Monroe and its trade territory. The 
great volume of water always confined in the navigation pools is also essential 
to industries, municipalities, and recreational facilities located along these pools, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Monroe and West Monroe go on 
record as opposing any effort by the Government to restrict or hamper in any 
way the free movement of barge commerce on the Ouachita River from its mouth 
to the head waters of navigation at Camden, Ark. And, be it further resolved 
that, we oppose the move to abandon locks and dams Nos. 5, 6, and 8 and the 
release of their corresponding navigation pools. Such action would be damag- 
ing to commerce and industry in the valley from a transportation standpoint and 
would destroy several large industries located along these pools that are de- 
pendent upon the pool water for other purposes than transportation: And, be 
it further 

Resolved, That we request the Corps of Engineers recommend and the Congress 
to appropriate such funds as may be requested to properly maintain the 6'-foot 
navigation channel now operating on the Ouachita River with emphasis upon 
the retention of all six navigation pools now installed on the Ouachita River. 

By direction of the board of directors. 

C. G. Pearce, President. 


Fespruary 15, 1952. 


Mr. Harris. We also would like to file, as has been suggested, a letter 
from Mr. W. T. Hess, vice president and chief engineer of the Louisi- 
una Power & Light Co., New Orleans, La., with reference to that 
operation of the Ouachita River, and what it means to them and their 
industry down there. 
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Mr. Kerr. Without objection, it will be placed in the record at this 
oint. 
: (The letter referred to is as follows :) 


LovUISIANA Power & LIcHT Co. 
New Orleans, La, February 13, 1952. 
Mr. H. K. THATCHER, 
Executive Vice President, Ouachita River Valley Association, 
Care of Congressman Otto Passman, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. THATCHER: I am very’sorry that I will be unable to be in Washington 
on Monday, February 18, but I am tied up down here. 

There is very little that I can add to the statements that I have already made 
in connection with the abandonment of lock No. 5. The principal point of the 
issue involved from our viewpoint is the fact that our generating station, which 
represents a very large investment, was located at Sterlington because the pool 
created by lock and dam No. 5 provided an adequate source of cooling water for 
our condensers. We would not have located this plant in the Sterlington area had 
it not been for the existence of lock and dam No. 5 at this location. 

We are presently studying the need of an additional generating unit for 
operation in 1955 which would probably be a 105,000 kilowatt or 135,000 kilowatt 
capability. It is improbable that we would install such a unit at Sterlington if 
lock and dam No. 5 are abandoned. 

Very truly yours, 
LovuIsIANA Power & Lieut Co., 
W. T. Hess, 
Vice President and Chief Engineer. 


Mr. Harris. Addressed to this committee also is a letter from an 
industry in my district, from the Calion Lumber Co., at Calion, Ark., 
—- y W. H. Miller, secretary, with reference to the importance 
of this river insofar as their operation is concerned. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, the letter will be placed in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


CaLion LuMBER Co., INc., 
St. Louis, Mo., February 13, 1952. 
Re appropriation necessary to continue operation of locks Nos. 5, 6, and 8 on 
upper reaches of the Ouachita River. 
House APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : The following information is submitted in support of request of 
interested parties. The information shows the losses that would be sustained 
by the closure of these locks, particularly the loss to this company and to the 
town of Calion, Ark. 

This company’s operation was planned and has been carried out, up to the 
present time, based on river transportation of the logs to the mill at Calion, Ark. 
Our original purchase of timber was in 1916, comprising some 12,000 acres lying 
along the river in pool No. 8 on the Calhoun County side. A sawmill was 
constructed at Calion in 1920 and cutting was done on this tract and from smaller 
tracts purchased in the same area. 

The original plan of the engineers called for a lock and dam between lock No. 8 
and Camden to provide slackwater to the head of navigation at Camden. These 
plans were changed and lock No. 8 was raised and some dredging done below 
Camden, providing a depth of approximately 5 feet in pool No. 8. This work 
was done between 1922 and 1924. During a portion of the time this work was 
in progress, the gates were opened and the wickets lowered at lock No. 8, lower- 
ing the level of pool No. 8 to such an extent that no navigation was possible in 
this pool except at flood stages of the river. 

Later several large tracts were purchased lying along the reaches of pool No. 6 
and operations conducted in both pools. Later additional timber was acquired 
in both pools and operations continued. 
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The land in the Ouachita bottoms is cut up by many irregular bayous draining 
to the river. The only way this timber can be brought out is to the river bank, 
the cost of taking it out by dredging the bayous and building roads to the edge of 
the hills being greater than the value of the timber. Without river transporta- 
tion, his timber is of little or no commercial value. 

During the period commencing in the early thirties up to World War I, river 
traffic expanded on the Ouachita River, many barges of oil and cotton moving 
south and barge lots of sugar and miscellaneous freight moving north, as well 
as miscellaneous freight by packet boats moving in both directions. Enemy 
submarine activity in the South Atlantié caused withdrawal of river equipment 
for use on the intercoastal canal. 

During the 30 years this company has operated on this river, with the excep- 
tion of about 2 years during the depression, this company has moved an average 
of 62,000 tons yearly on this river with their own equipment, and will continue 
to do so if these locks are kept in operation. 

The following statement gives the value of physical assets now owned by the 
company, their probable maximum cash and salvage values, if the operation of 
these locks is not continued : 


Value after 
| Present value | abandonment 








| of locks 
Timber lands, 39,442 acres sos | $800, 000 | $80, 000 
Plant and miscellaneous improvements, Calion, Ark - - : SAL 250, 000 25, 500 
River equipment. ---.--.---- i lib de tes ik dieiotpigaad bate ie 67, 500 | 32) 500 
Total... _.- panne denn nnnce-on== Rist in See celeaaets eaeniaatane ae 1, 117, 500 | 137, 500 
= ly i ’ : , : i 
cert esncnsin ined sap oareeyeigeinoeeaseineeindibtacdimememisiithe aceuanbiens $980, 000: 


Loss in annual profits before taxes__-__-_ 


Loss to employees in annual payroll___-__-_--__----_-___---_______- 320, 000: 


Loss to citizens, town of Calion on account of discontinuance of sole 
RENEE x CUE MINO EOD no tein pint ste tinea cecbiahans sine quawnciaipecazeks 350, 000 


The above figures show the loss to one small town and one industry, if the locks 
should be discontinued. This amount will be increased many times by the loss 
to other communities along the Ouachita by reason of suspension of river traffic 
and, in addition, the loss to towns and cities by reason of inadequate water sup- 
plies and disposal facilities for sewage, oil, and paper-mill waste, fishing both as 
an industry and a sport. 

The effect on stabilization of rail and truck rates in Ouachita River Valley 
by removal of water competition cannot even be approximated by us in dollars, 
but it is safe to say that the amount would greatly exceed all other benefits. 

Saving in governmental expenditure is a worthy aim, but the saving must be 
real, rather than speculative. The expenditure of some $250,000 annually to 
maintain these locks annually (the locks already having been built), means more 
to a large section of the State of Arkansas, and to the country as a whole, than 
the expenditure of many millions for new projects of doubtful value. 

We urge your committee to appropriate the funds necessary to continue the 
operation of this very necessary facility. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CALION LUMBER Co., 
By W. H. MILter, Secretary. 


Mr. Harris. I have a letter from Mr. L. E. Galaspie, director of 
traflic of the Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va., with reference to the 
value of the Ouachita River in connection with the aluminum industry, 
as has been explained. 

I want to file that for the record. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection, it will be placed in the record at 
this point. 
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(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


ReEyNoutps Metatrs Co., 
Richmond, Va., February 13, 1952. 
Hon, OrEN Harris, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Harris: You received a copy of Mr. Thatcher’s 
letter of February 8 addressed to Mr. R. S. Reynolds, Jr., president, Reynolds 
Metals Co. Due to Mr. Reynolds’ absence from the city this letter has been 
referred to the undersigned for reply and support of your position before the 
Civil Functions Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

With the industrialization of the Ouachita Valley area, it appears appro- 
priate at this time to enlarge the transportation facilities on the Ouachita 
River. This can be done only through obtaining the necessary appropriation 
from Congress for a 9-foot channel, the widening of the river and removal of 
the numereus sharp turns. 

We have been interested for several years in the possibilities offered by 
the Ouachita River if navigation of the stream was such as to prove econom- 
ical. With the additional plant now contemplated near Arkadelphia, it be- 
comes more imperative to us that immediate steps be taken to widen and 
deepen the channel in the Ouachita River at least as far as Arkadelphia. 
This would provide additional transportation facilities for the inbound move- 
ment of raw materials and the out-bound movement of our aluminum ingot. 

A statement of commodities adaptable to water transportation has already 
been furnished the Army engineers in connection with our plants located at 
Bauxite and Jones Mills, Ark. This statement also showed tonnages which 
combined with the additional tennage afforded by our new plant near Arka- 
delphia, plus that of other industrial concerns in the Ouachita River area, 
should provide sufficient incentive to permit making the Ouachita River an 
economical waterway. 

I am not familiar with the DeGray Dam project which Mr. Thatcher men- 
tioned, but I infer from his letter that this project, together with the Blakely 
Mountain Dam, is necessary in order to assure a year-round 9-foot channel 
on the Ouachita to Arkadelphia. If this inference is correct, I trust you will 
lend your support to the project in order that we, and other industries, may be 
assured of year-round water transportation facilities. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Yours very truly, 
L. E. GALASPIE, 
Director of Traffic. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Preston has some statistics that he has with him 
which would be helpful in connection with this program, and we would 
like to file that. 

Mr. Razavt. Are they voluminous? 

Mr. Preston. About four or five notes; that is all. 

Mr. Rasavur. You may furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Preston. Very well. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

During 1951 Commercial Solvents Corp. shipped via the Ouachita River 41 
barge loads of methanol (wood alcohol), which amounted to approximately 
9,000,000 gallons, equal to approximately 30,000 tons. During the 1951 low-water 
period we lost 68 days, during which time the water was so low our barges and 
tug were unable to get through. There was also during this low-water period a 
loss of tonnage on 14 trips of approximately 1144 million gallons, equal to 4,100 
tons. 

Because of the lack of water, there was lost to the river, which had to be 
moved by rail, approximately 350,000 gallons, or 1,200 tons. Such losses, in order 
to meet schedules, cannot be made up at high-water periods and are a dead ton- 
nage loss te the river, with corresponding increased cost to the shipper. 

Mr. Norreni. Mr. Chairman, I would like also to leave with the 
committee the statement I had prepared. 
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Mr. Kerr. Very well. The statement will appear in the record at 
this point, without objection. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


OUACHITA RIVER VALLEY ASSOCIATION, ARKANSAS AND LOUISIANA, BUDGET REQUEST 
FOR 1952 


The Ouachita River Valley Association has a membership which is basin-wide 
and interested in all phases of soil and water conservation and economic develop- 
ment of the valley. The association has seven projects which it believes meets the 
President’s 1953 budget criteria. These projects are deemed to be. necessary to 
strengthen the defenses of the Nation and to facilitate the economic development 
of the Ouachita River Basin. The association asks the Congress to place, as a 
minimum figure, the following funds in the 1953 budget. 

1. $550,000 for maintenance of navigation on the main stem of the Ouachita 
River. This fund to operate the present locks and dams and to redredge the 
river in order to provide the year-round authorized 614-foot channel from Cam- 
den, Ark., all of the way to the Mississippi River. 

2. $6,600,000 for continuing the construction of the Blakely Mountain Dam 
on the upper reaches of the Ouachita River, in order that flood control, navigation 
waters, and hydroelectric power might become an economic reality from this 
reservoir at the earliest possible time. 

3. $300,000 to provide for the planning of the authorized DeGray Dam on the 
Caddo River, a right bank tributary of the Ouachita River, in order that ex- 
panding industries of this territory may make plans for the use of the hydro- 
electric power and stored.water which will be available from the DeGray Res- 
ervoir. 

4. $1,750,000 for the continuation of the drainage work in the Tensas River 
Basin which includes Bayou Bartholomew, Boeuf River, and Macon Bayou, and 
for beginning a drainage program in Bayou Meto in Louisiana, 

5. $1,500,000 to provide for the construction of a flood control and auxiliary 
water supply dam on the upper Saline River, a left bank tributary of the 
Ouachita, needed for the protection and development of the expanding aluminum 
and allied defense production in the Benton-Bauxite area. 

6. $150,000 to be placed in the general maintenance of the lower Mississippi 
River Valley appropriation for any emergency work that may arise in the Oua- 
chita River Basin due to floods or other unforeseen actions of nature. 

7.. $2,000,000, or whatever sums may be needed, for bank stabilization on the 
Arkansas River as a protection against a levee break and serious flood damage, 
to the entire eastern portion of the Ouachita River watershed. 


Mr. Harris. Thank you, gentlemen. We appreciate this oppor- 
tunity very much. 
Mr. Kerr. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Turspay, Fesruary 19, 1952. 


Trinity River, Tex. 
WITNESS 
FRITZ G. LANHAM, TRINITY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kerr. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Rasavtr. The committee will consider first this morning the 
Trinity River project. We have with us our old friend Fritz Lanham. 
No more highly respected Member ever served in Congress. Fritz, 
we are glad to have you before us this morning. 

Mr. Lanuam. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 


certainly grateful for those very gracious and general words from 
such beloved friends. 
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I represent the Trinity Improvement Association, a nonprofit or- 

nization, interested in the various problems of the Trinity water- 
shed. ‘That organization has its office in the Commercial Standard 
Building in Fort Worth, Tex. 

I shall talk very briefly because Mr. John M. Stemmons, chairman 
of the Dallas County Flood Control District, has come from Texas 
to speak about a matter of very serious importance in the Trinity 
River program. 

I assume that the Corps of Engineers has probably given the neces- 
sary information to justify the items that are in the budget with ref- 
erence to Trinity projects. First, let me say that there is nothing here, 
for instance, for Grapevine Reservoir. There is nothing here for 
the Benbrook Reservoir. That is by reason of the fact that economies 
have been effected by the Corps of Engineers and by the local interests 
to such an extent that those works are getting along without further 
appropriation. 

here is an item here for the Fort Worth floodway in the amount 
of $750,000 which is for proper continuation of the work under con- 
struction. In the case of that work, Fort Worth is paying about 
$2 to each $1 that the Federal Government is contributing. 

Fort Worth voted, for instance, for bonds in the amount of $7 
million. We had a terrible flood less than 3 years ago, resulting in 
$15 million of property loss, the loss of 10 lives, with more than 
3,000 people rendered homeless for a long time. 

There is a small appropriation here for Lavon which will practically 
complete that project. It is only in the amount of $462,000. 

The Garza-Little Elm project, which was explained by the engi- 
neers, is well under construction and highly important from the stand- 
point of flood control in that great metropolitan area. 

There is an item of $100,000 for planning for the Dallas floodway. 
Now, the Dallas floodway has had planning funds for 2 or 3 years and, 
of course, needs this additional appropriation. The planning work 
has proceeded to a point where construction on that floodway should 
be undertaken at once. If we have a flood there conbieieade to the 
one that we had in Fort Worth, I think you are going to find it even 
more devastating than the one they had in Kansas and in Missouri. 
Although this item is not in the budget, we have continued to stress 
it before this committee. It is the weak link in the great program 
down there for flood protection and eminently deserves prompt at- 
tention. 

You will recall that last year in the supplemental appropriation 
bill the Senate included an item to begin this construction. However, 
it was not agreed upon in conference. I think that by reason of the 
great disaster that could occur there, Congress is not altogether ab- 
solved from looking into the situation despite the fact that there may 
be no estimate in the budget. The Corps of Engineers has stated 
time and time again that it is a matter of prime importance. 

I wish to state that Representative Lucas is in attendance upon a 
subcommittee of which he is a member. Otherwise he would be pres- 
ent. If any further testimony is necessary, for instance with refer- 
ence to the Forth Worth floodway, he and others will gladly give it. 

Also present is Mr. Dale Miller, who is a representative of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Now, gentleman, I would like to turn the remainder of the time, 
if I may, over to Mr. John M. Stemmons of Dallas, who is the chair- 
man of the Dallas County Flood Control District. 

Mr. Rapavt. All right, we will be glad to hear from Mr. Stemmons. 


Datias Froop Conrrot Prosect 
WITNESS 


JOHN M. STEMMONS, CHAIRMAN, DALLAS COUNTY FLOOD CONTROL 
DISTRICT, DALLAS, TEX. 


Mr. Stemmons. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we have attempted here to give you a concise pictorial review of the 
conditions that exist in Dallas along with some high lights. 

The Dallas flood-control project, gentlemen, was built many years 
ago by local interests cars I spoke to you with reference to this 
matter last year. Our people have spent in excess of $25,000,000 
building this program themselves. We have not come to the Federal 
Government asking for funds. 

Mr. Kerr. How much did you say the local people have contributed, 
sir? 

Mr. SremMons. $25,000,000, Mr. Chairman. We have done that 
work based on the planning of the 1920’s. We know that we do not 
now have adequate facilities. 

You will notice here, gentlemen, that 35,000 people reside in this 
area. There are over $500.000.000 of industrial facilities that are 
protected by these flood-control works. 

This project was authorized in 1945 and authorized again, with some 
additional features, in 1950. Yet nothing has been done on it. 

We have a situation here, gentlemen, which I don’t think you will 
find comparable anywhere else in the country. It is a situation very 
similar to that which you will find in Kansas City. Here in this 
brochure you will notice that we have set up for you a picture of 
Kansas City showing the condition at Dallas as compared with that 
at Kansas City at the flood period. That will be found on the third 
and fourth pages. 

We have in here, gentlemen, a refrigerated warehouse and a dry 
warehouse. The refrigerated warehouse stores 100,000,000 pounds of 
refrigerated goods. Many millions of dollars of Government mer- 
chandise is in there at present. 

Now, this situation in Dallas is very comparable, as I said, to the 
situation in Kansas City, gentlemen. We feel that we have done a 
good job in Dallas with the facilities that we have and with what we 
could do. We have spent, as I say, $25,000,000 in doing that job, and 
we have not asked the Federal Government for anything. 

The project was authorized in 1945. It was authorized again in 
1950, and still the Bureau of the Budget has not put in any funds 
for its construction. We have funds in for planning. But if we 


— 
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should have a flood, for instance, such as the flood that happened last 
fall in Orange, Tex., fall on this area it would create what the engi- 
neers call the design flow, and there is a great question in their minds 
as to whether or not the facilities that we have there could in anywise 
stand it. If they did not stand it, we would have a situation much 
worse than that which occurred at Kansas City because there are 
35,000 people living under these levees. 

In addition to that, gentlemen, you have, for instance, a power 
station here of 160,000 kilowatts. ‘That power station is completely 
dependent upon these facilities that have been built by local interests 
which we are asking be augmented now by the Federal Government. 

In addition, all of the sanitary pumping facilities of the entire 
metropolitan area of Dallas are protected by this. You have over 
300 industrial facilities, pictures of which you have in the brochure, 
that are protected by this flood control system. 

Mr. Lanuwam. I might add that many of them are engaged in pro- 
ducing things necessary for the national defense. 

Mr. Stemmons. I have that set out here. There is everything being 
produced in this area except the atomic bomb itself and the parts for 
the atomic bomb. You have one of the largest radar concerns in the 
country operating in this area. 

Gentlemen, we feel that there is no place in the country—of course, 
we are advocates of our cause—but we feel that there is no place in 
the country which deserves consideration more than this does. 

The engineers last year came down—General Chorpening and Gen- 
eral Pick both came down and looked into this matter. Both of them 
said while they were there, and General Chorpening said at the hear- 
ing last year, that there was no more important phase of flood control 
in our entire area. 

We ask that you give us some construction funds to get this project 
under way. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to ask this question. How does this project 
which you are discussing tie in with the Garza-Little Elm Reservoir? 

Mr. Stemmons. The Garza-Little Elm Reservoir is very definitely 
the project that affects flood control in the area. The Garza-Little 
Elm Reservoir, Grapevine Reservoir, Benbrook Reservoir, and the 
three or four reservoirs constructed by the local interests will all afford 
protection by withholding certain flood waters from this floodway 
during peak stages. But in addition to that, the facilities that we 
have, the levee facilities, the 25 miles of levees that were built by 
local interests, are inadequate, according to the studies of the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Beeanse of the methods by which those levees were constructed, 
the corps says that frankly they are scared of a blow-off. We do not 
have a cut-off in there, and we need a positive cut-off. 

Gentlemen, the local interests have spent every dime on this work. 
It cost $25,000,000, and that was back in 1929 and 1930. 

Mr. Razavt. It is my information that the Corps of Engineers have 
not asked for any money this year on this project except for planning. 
That. is all they have asked for. 
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Mr. Lanuam. They did ask last year, sir, for construction funds, and 
may have done so this year; of course, we do not know, but evidently 
this committee could get information in that regard. 

If we could just get a small amount to get this work started and get 
it under way, it would be most helpful. if they had rainfall there, even 
aside from the reservoirs, comparable to that which they had at Fort 
Worth less than 3 years ago, which produced that terrible flood when 
we had 12 inches of rain between 6 o’clock in the evening and 1 o’clock 
at night, and which drove 3,000 people out of their homes, we would 
have a catastrophe. I had a stepson living in that area, and the water 
went over the top of his house. He and his family were lucky to get 
out of it with their lives. 

In Dallas the industrial disaster would be far greater, and I think 
much greater even, than that which was suffered in Kansas City and 
in that area. 

Mr. Stemmons. There is no question about that. You would haye 
a greater catastrophe in Dallas than you had in Kansas City if you 
had a failure in this system. 

Mr. Lanna. Sufficient planning has been carried out in order for 
them to start the construction of this project. 

Mr. Raravr. All right. Mr. Miller, do you want to say anything? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, sir. I want to say one thing, Mr. Rabaut. I 
don’t think Mr. Ford’s question was fully answered as to why the 
Fort Worth floodway project is under way and the Dallas floodway 
project is not. 

Now, 3 years ago Fort Worth had a very devastating flood and a 
great many folks do not realize how close Fort Worth and Dallas are 
on this same stream. It is just as if this flood had fallen just beyond 
Mount Vernon instead of here in the Capitol. They are almost that 
close together. 

Now, when that flood happened in Fort Worth, the Senate appro- 
priated emergency funds to take care of that situation after the flood 
happened. It was because of that emergency appropriation that the 
Fort Worth floodway became a project under construction, and that 
is the only difference between the two. 

I rather believe, despite the great merit of the Fort Worth. project 
that if they had not had that particular flood, the Fort Worth flood- 
way would be in precisely the same position as the Dallas floodway 
is in today—simply denied funds because it is not under construction. 

Mr. Stemmons. I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you. 


INTRACOASTAL CANAL 


WITNESS 


DALE MILLER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE INTRA- 
COASTAL CANAL ASSOCIATION OF LOUISIANA AND TEXAS 


Mr. Ranaut. The next project is the Intracoastal Canal. We have 
with us Mr. Dale Miller, executive vice president of the Intracoastal 
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Canal Association of Louisiana and Texas. Mr. Miller, we will be 
pleased to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee: 

My name is Dale Miller, and I am executive vice president of the 
Intracoastal Canal Association of Louisiana and Texas, with princi- 
pal offices in Houston. I appear today in behalf of the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway. 

The budget report contains a recommendation of $1,386,000 for 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway (Galveston district), all of which sum 
is earmarked for the conversion of the Colorado River floodgates 
into locks; and, if I am correctly informed, this amount will complete 
that particular project. This is essential work which is well under 
way, and I am sure that the Corps of Engineers must have explained 
this project in earlier appearances before this subcommittee, so I 
shall not encroach further upon your time other than to express our 
association’s endorsement of the need for the project and our hope 
that budget recommendation will be approved. 

Mr. Kerr. The budget recommendation was $1,386,000 ? 

Mr. Miuier. That is my understanding; yes, sir, for the conver- 
sion of those floodgates into locks. 

The budget contains no recommendation for Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway (New Orleans district), which represents the Louisiana 
phase of our association‘s activities, but I am advised that funds pre- 
viously appropriated for the Algiers route and lock—the Intracoastal 
Canal’s new access to the Mississippi River and its tributaries— 
are sufficient to carry on this important work during the next fiscal 
year without additional appropriations, so we do not ask for further 
funds in this bill. : 

I would like to point out, however, that this item for Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway (Galveston district), which is earmarked for a 
single purpose, represents the only river and harbor project in Lou- 
isiana and Texas recommended for construction funds, and I re- 
spectfully suggest that there is much important work on the Gulf 
coast which urgently needs to be undertaken. We are fully aware 
that limitations must be placed on public works development during 
this period of partial mobilization, but we submit that the Intra- 
coastal Canal, during only a few years of existence, has proven itself 
as an artery of commerce which is as vital to the Nation’s security in 
time of war as it is the Nation’s economy in time of peace. The 
Intracoastal Canal was authorized by Congress on the expectation 
that it would develop a maximum of 5,000,000 tons of commerce a 
year, but today it is carrying in excess of 32,000,000 tons of commerce 
a year, and this phenomenal figure is growing at the rate of millions 
of tons a year. 

No other factor has been more responsible than the Intracoastal 
Canal for the transformation of the Louisiana and Texas coast into 
the great industrial and chemical empire that it is today; and this 
remarkable economic development has produced golden opportunities 
for further development which cannot be realized until other naviga- 
tion projects, already fully authorized by Congress, are constructed. 
Canalization of certain tributary streams into the Intracoastal Canal, 
such as the Guadalupe and Colorado Rivers, have been authorized by 
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Congress, and we have endeavored without success for the past several 
years to convince this subcommittee of the need for undertaking their 
prompt construction. Those tributary streams serve areas rich in es- 
sential products such as petroleum, sulfur, and chemicals, and there is 
not the slightest question that the benefits to be derived from the canali- 
zation of those rivers would far exceed the cost of their construction 
and maintenance, from the moment of their completion. 

I understand that a competent witness will appear before you later 
this morning in behalf of the Guadalupe project, and that a witness 
will likewise appear before you at a later date in behalf of the Colorado 
River project. For that reason I shall not trespass further on your 
time, but I do urge you to give careful and thoughtful consideration 
to the evident need for the prompt construction of those projects. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, our Intracoastal Canal Association re- 
spectfully urges that sufficient funds be provided in the civil fune- 
tions bill for surveys and planning. The growth and development of 
the Gulf coast of Louisiana and Texas in recent years has been so re- 
markable that improvement of our rivers and harbors must keep pace 
with economic progress if the Government and the people of the 
United States are to derive the full benefits to which they are entitled. 
There are a number of important projects which must tie in with in- 
dustrial development already under way, and the benefits to be derived 
are so obvious that they fully merit the appropriation of the small 
sums required for adequate surveys and planning. 

Mr. Kerr. Would you tell us about the funds that have been used 
on the Intracoastal Canal up to date? 

Mr. Mitter. Congress has already authorized the canalization of the 
Guadalupe River to Victoria and the Colerado River to Bay City. 
Both of those serve highly industrialized areas. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I do want to add 
one personal word. 

You have to consider so many projects presently under way and to 
be constructed in the future that you might like to hear something 
about the results of your past labors. 

I am leaving for Texas tomorrow, and next week I shall partici- 
pate in the ceremonies dedicating the nation’s newest port, the port 
of Harlingen in the Rio Grande Valley, a barge port created by the 
combined efforts of the Congress, the Corps of Engineers, and our 
Intracoastal Canal Association. 

They have a fine little port and harbor there. There are barges 
already tied up waiting to unload cargo. The local people are trying 
to get the dock facilities completed within the next few days. The 
port is already a success, and it is going to add materially to the 
enormous tonnage already carried on the waterway. 

On behalf of our association and those people we want to express 
to you our gratitude for your interest in that project in the past 
years. 

Mr. Rasavut. We appreciate your coming before the committee 
and we commend you on your statement. 

Mr. Mriiter. Thank you. 
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GUADALUPE RIVER 
WITNESSES 


RICHARD FURMAN, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE VICTORIA 
COUNTY NAVIGATION COMMISSION, VICTORIA, TEX. 

HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Razavutr. The next projeet the committee will consider: is the 
Guadalupe River project. 

We have with us Mr. Clark W. Thompson of Texas. 

Mr. THomrson. Mr. Furman is going to testify, with your per- 
mission. 

Mr. Rasavr. All right. We will be glad to hear you at this time, 
Mr. Furman. Will you identify yourself to the reporter? 

Mr. Furman. My name is Richard Furman, and [ live in Victoria, 
Tex. I represent the Victoria County and the west side of Calhoun 
County Navigation Commissions and appear here on behalf of the 
Guadalupe River Canal project to Victoria. 

The Guadalupe River Canal project was approved in the Rivers and 
Harbors Act of March 2, 1945. The proposed canal would begin at 
a point on the Intracoastal Canal about 135 miles west of Galveston 
and would proceed up, paralleling the Guadalupe River, to a point 
about 614 or 7 miles below the city of Victoria. 

The project was originally approved to a point 3 miles above Vic- 
toria. Shortly after we organized our navigation district, we asked 
the district engineer to move the turning basin from a point about 3 
miles above Victoria to a point about 3 miles below Victoria, saving 
the Government about 6 miles of dredging and saving us some very 
expensive right-of-way. The engineers agreed to that and started 
working on the project report. 

Now, I am sorry that I do not have a map here with me, but the 
first time we appeared we presented our brief with maps, and they 
are a matter of record in the Congress. 

About a year later we again met with the engineers and asked them 
to move the turning basin down about 214 miles closer to the bay or 
away from Victoria to a point where the ground level would be lower 
and it would necessitate less dredging and would make the canal a 
sea-level canal. 

Excuse me just a minute. I do have one map here that I can show 
you. 

Mr. Razavt. What is it you want to do here? 

Mr. THompson. What we want to do is to start the canal here at 
the Intracoastal Canal, which is indicated by the yellow line, and then 
come up with the red line paralleling the Guadalupe River to a point 
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just below Victoria where there will be the terminal harbor and the 
turning basin. 

Mr. Razavut. What is wrong with using the Guadalupe River? 

Mr. Tuompson. It will be less expensive to dredge the canal with- 
out regard to the river. 

Mr. Forpv. Would you divert water from the river into it? 

Mr. Furman. I was just going to get to that. The original plan 
called for the diversion of water frem the river to the canal. About 
a year ago we asked the engineers to move the turning basin down to a 
point about 4 or 4% miles below Victoria and to cut out the lock, 
the very expensive lock just below Dupont plant, and to cut out the 
diversion canal from the river to the canal, saving us the necessity of 
going to the State board of water engineers with a request to divert 
water from the river to the canal. 

It will now be a sea-level canal and will have no connection with the 
Guadalupe River. 


Mr. Ragavt. In other words, the Guadalupe River level rises and 
falls? 

Mr. Furman. That is right. 

Mr. Ranaut. And this will give you an ordinary sea-level canal? 

Mr. Furman. That is right. 

Mr. Razavt. What is the rise there? 

Mr. Furman. During the season it is probably a foot and a half or 
2 feet. 

Mr. Razaut. How much does the river rise? 

Mr. Furman. That varies, of course. 

Mr. Rapavt. I know. How much has it risen? 

Mr. Furman. It has risen about 30 feet. 

Mr. Rasavt. That is something like the canal they are talking about 
building at New Orleans. 

Mr. THompson. Except that this is a barge canal. 

Mr. Rasavur. They want to build a whole new entrance into New 
Orleans from the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. Furman. This would be a canal with a 9-foot depth and a 
100-foot width. 

Mr. Rasavt. Is there any money in the budget for this project? 

Mr. Furman. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the estimated cost of the project as revised ? 

Mr. Furman. I do not know, sir. Before the engineers took out the 
lock and the diversion canal and shortened the distance about 3 miles, 
the cost was estimated at about $13,500,000. I have not seen the latest 
report. 

Nr. Kerr. The Guadalupe River is navigable, is it not? 

Mr. Furman. It was navigable at one time. It is not navigable 
now. 

What we would like to emphasize is that the engineers decided 
against trying to go up the Guadalupe River. It would be very 
difficult to get around the various bends in the river with long tows. ~ 

Now, the engineers made their own survey, and they justified the 
cost of the canal before the Dupont plant came in, before it was even 
known that the Dupont plant would be in there. 

Mr. Kerr. Where is the Dupont plant ? 
Mr. Furman. It is located just above the proposed lock. 
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Now, a year ago in January the Dupont Co. started operations in « 
$30,000,000 plant there. They are making adiponitrile, which is an 
ingredient of nylon salt. 

Now, since the Dupont plant came in other industries want to come 
in. I have here a letter addressed to the chairman of the Civil Func- 
tions Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee which I 
would like to read. 

Mr. Kerr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Furman. The letter is dated February 15, 1952, and states: 


We have been advised that consideration is to be given to certain appropriations 
at a hearing to be held Tuesday, February 19, 1952. In this connection we would 
like to present certain. information which may be helpful in making a decision 
for possible allocation of funds for the construction of at least a portion ofa side 
connection to the Intracoastal Canal. This project is identified under the title, 
“Guadalupe River, Channel to Victoria, Tex.,” and was authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act approved March 2, 1945, although at the present time no funds 
have been assigned for its construction. This particular project involves the 
construction of a 100-foot-wide by 9-foot-deep sea-level barge canal connection 
from the Intracoastal Waterway to a point adjacent to the city of Victoria, 
Tex., a total distance of approximately 45.5 miles. 

This is to advise that our company plans to construct a large chemical plant 
in Calhoun County, Tex., and the proposed side connection to the Intra- 
coastal Canal could be used for the waterway shipment of most of the products 
from our plant if the proposed barge canal extension were to be constructed from 
the present Intracoastal Canal up through San Antonio Bay to the head of Mis- 
sion Lake which would involve the construction of approximately 14 miles of the 
total canal project of 45.5 miles. If the barge canal extension were constructed 
to the head of Mission Lake, most of the project would consist merely of dredging 
a 100-feot-wide channel through the existing San Antonio Bay and Mission Lake. 
The construction of this plant is dependent upon receiving allocation of water 
supply from the Guadalupe Rievr by the State water board of engineers of Texas. 


A hearing was conducted at Austin, Tex., relative to our water application during 
Monday and Tuesday of this week, and it is anticipated that the necessary water 
permit will be granted, permitting the construction of our plant. On this basis, 
we respectfuly request that the committee give serious consideration to the con- 
struction of the barge canal side extention, at least as far as the head of Mission 
Lake. 

Very truly yours, 


CARBIDE CARBON CHEMICALS Co. 
DIVISION oF CARBIDE CARBON CorP, 
L. J. Bownrrcen, Vice President. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much, Mr. Furman, for your 
statement. 

Mr. Furman. Thank you, gentlemen. I appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing before you. 

Mr. Rasavr. We will be glad now to hear our colleague, Congress- 
man Thompson. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, I merely wanted to bring the record 
up to date so far as the use of the area in which the canal is to serve 
is concerned. 

I told you 5 years ago when I came here of the development in the 
neighborhood of Port Lavaca which is just east of the area of the 
Guadalupe. There is a $50,000,000 aluminum plant that was then 
under construction. I told you of the Dupont plant on the site of the 
proposed Guadalupe Canal. That is now operating. 

We did not know that the Carbide & Carbon Co. proposed to locate 
in the vicinity of Green Lake, to which I invite your attention on the 
map. They have purchased the property and are going to build a 
plant in the area. 
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All of those developments are with the knowledge of the authoriza- 
tion of the canal. They are made with the feeling that since Congress 
authorized this development they will, in due time, make the appro- 
priation for it. I merely invite these things to your attention with 
the idea that you will want to know that our people are proceeding on 
that basis. 

Mr. Kerr. How much money has the Government spent in the con- 
struction of this canal? 

Mr. THomrson. They have proceeded with the planning money, 
Judge. 

Mr. Kerr. And there has been no construction at all? 

Mr. Tuompson. No, sir. Planning money is all that we have had. 

Mr. Rasaur. Do the local interests propose to contribute substan- 
tially to the project ? 

Mr. THomrson. They will contribute all of the rights-of-way. 
Whatever has been required, they have agreed to contribute. I do not 
think the Government is asking for anything except rights-of-way, 
however. 

Mr. Rasavt. Thank you very much, Congressman. 
Mr. Tompson. Thank you very much. 


Roanoke River Prosectr 
WITNESSES 


ERIC W. RODGERS, PUBLISHER OF THE SCOTLAND NECK COMMON- 
WEALTH AND SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE ROANOKE RIVER 
BASIN ASSOCIATION AND OF THE ROANOKE RIVER FLOOD CON- 
TROL COMMITTEE, SCOTLAND NECK, N. C. 

BOLLING LAMBETH, BEDFORD, VA., CHAIRMAN OF THE ROANOKE 
RIVER BASIN ASSOCIATION 

GLENN B. UPDIKE, VICE CHAIRMAN FOR VIRGINIA OF THE ROA- 
NOKE RIVER BASIN ASSOCIATION, DANVILLE, VA. 

FRANK C. WILLIAMS, VICE CHAIRMAN FOR NORTH CAROLINA OF 
THE ROANOKE RIVER BASIN ASSOCIATION, ROANOKE RAPIDS, 
N. C. 

CHAPMAN DUDLEY, UNION HALL, VA. 

ARTHUR T. GREENE, CHASE CITY, VA. 

A. L. HUX, ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


Mr. Razavt. The committee will next hear some witnesses appear- 
ing on behalf of the Roanoke River project. 

We have with us Mr. Eric W. Rodgers, of Scotland Neck, N. C.; and 
we will be pleased to hear him at this time. Will you identify yourself 
for the record, Mr. Rodgers ? 

Mr. Ropcers. I am Eric Rodgers, of Scotland Neck, N. C. I am 
secretary-treasurer of the Roanoke River Basin Association and of 
the Roanoke River Flood Control Committee, and also the publisher 
of the Scotland Neck Commonwealth. 

Gentlemen, we have very brief statements to make this morning; and 
we are not going to take up much of your time, because over a period 
of years you have extended us every courtesy, and we have had the 
pleasure of seeing the project advanced to the point where it is very 
near completion. The first stage is practically completed for the 
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control of the Roanoke River Basin, and by the end of this year we are 
advised that a large measure of flood control will be possible and, by 
1953, power development. 

Work has progressed to the extent that the Government agencies and 
the groups which we represent are making plans for the formal dedi- 
cation of the John H. Kerr Dam in September or October. 

Mr. Razavrt. Iam very pleased that you have the right name on that. 

Mr. Roperrs. Yes, sir. I told the judge the other day that when 
he kept calling it the Buggs Island Dam. 

Mr. Rasavr. I have to correct myself sometimes. 

Mr. Ropcers. The judge said he just slipped. 

That is to be followed by the dedication of the Philpott Dam on the 
Smith River. Now, this has been made possible by the intelligent 
and realistic approach to our problems by the members of your com- 
mittee and the full membership of Congress during the past 7 or 8 
years. We want you to know that we have a very deep feeling of ap- 
preciation and gratitude to our Congressmen and Senators for mak- 
ing possible what we believe and what Judge Kerr has often referred 
to as the greatest economic advance in south Virginia and eastern 
North Carolina in the present generation. 

Our people look forward hopefully and enthusiastically to the end 
of the periodic and great floods of the Roanoke River and to the utili- 
zation of the waters for constructive enterprise, flood control, power 
development, recreation, stream-flow control in the lower wise 8 of 


the river, and polutioh control. We are requesting at this time an ap- 
propriation of $6,840,000 for the fiscal year 1953, which will bring the 
John H. Kerr project to 99 percent of completion. Remaining to be 


constructed will be certain buildings to provide permanent quarters 
at the dam and for the control of recreational activities. 

The Corps of Army Engineers at the end of the fiscal year 1953 will 
be in a position to complete that task and to evaluate the entire pro- 
ject from a cost standpoint and indicate what, if any, additional funds 
will be needed. It is entirely within the realm of possibility that no 
more funds will be needed for the John H. Kerr Dam. Already more 
than $4,000,000 in the last 12 months has been cut from the estimated 
cost through economies affected by the Corps of Engineers. 

We are asking for the Philpott Dam on the Smith River since we 
understand that the funds on hand will be enough to finish that work. 

Finally, with the completion of these two great projects, may I say 
that you will have completed a tremendous service to our people. 
There are nine important dams in the over-all Roanoke River Basin 
system, two of which are presently sought as sites for privates construc- 
tion, with at least two of the others to be flood-control dams to some 
extent. 

No doubt we will be back to see you about those flood-control dams 
later on when the Corps of Engineers finish their work of survey. 

The two dams already nearing completion furnish the major flood 
control to the valley of the Roanoke River and its tributaries. Again 
we want to express our appreciation to the gentlemen of this com- 
mittee for their intelligent point of view in dealing with our problems. 
It has been a great pleasure during the last $8 years to appear before 
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this committee and to have the honor and privilege of meeting and 
talking with all of you. 

Finally we hope that all of this committee, all of the members of 
this committee, will be present at the dedication ceremonies next fall. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rasavt. Thank you. Of course, the minute that Judge Kerr’s 
name was connected with the dam there was a reflection of savings. 
That just shows you how economies follow a great man, especially in 
times of great stress. I am very glad that you noted that. 

May I say that I also note in the News and Observer of Raleigh, 
N. C., the issue of Monday morning, February 18, that the cost of the 
Kerr Dam has been reduced. The figures are set forth here, and the 
reduction is in the vicinity of $4,000,000. We are very glad to note 
that, and we are pleased that you mentioned it because it showed that 
you, too, are interested in the economy of the country and in any sav- 
ings that can be effected, because if any country needs savings right 
now we do. 

Now, who else wants to say something about this? 

Mr. Ropcers. May I say that we have in our delegation Mr. Bolling 
Lambeth, of Bedford, Va., chairman of the Roanoke River Basin 
Association; Mr. Frank C. Williams, of Roanoke Rapids, N. C., vice 
chairman for North Carolina of the Roanoke River Basin Associa- 
tion; Mr. Glenn B. Updike, of Danville, Va., vice chairman for Vir- 
ginia of the Roanoke River Basin Association; Mr. Chapman Dudley, 
of Union Hall, Va., a director of the Roanoke River Basin Associa- 
tion; Mr. A. T. Greene, of Chase City, Va., a director of the Roanoke 
River Basin Association; and Mr. A. L. Hux, of Roanoke Rapids. 
N. C., a director of the Roanoke River Basin Association. 

Mr. Ranaut. Have you gentlemen been here before? 

Mrs. Ropeers. I believe all of us have been here before. I think Mr. 
Lambeth will say a few words, and then Mr. Williams has a very 
interesting thing he wants to present to you. 

Mr. Rasavt. We will be pleased to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Lamsetru. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Bolling Lambeth, of Bedford, Va., chairman of the Roanoke River 
Basin Association. 

I will make my remarks very brief because Mr. Rodgers has ex- 
pressed our sentiments very clearly. 

I would like to mention this point. I have been chairman of this 
organization for about 5 years, during which time I have had an 
opportunity to study this problem of the development of the Roanoke 
River Basin at the grass-roots level. We have an organization which 
is rather unique in that it is composed of Democrats and Republicans, 
Progressives and Conservatives, and Liberals, wets, and drys. In 
other words we have members of various kinds. 

They and the people and the communities and the business concerns 
throughout this area have given this program full support over a 
period of years, and I think that when Mr. Rodgers stated that you 
gentlemen had done a very great work for the people of our section 
of the United States and for the country at large he summed it up 
very adequately. 

We want you to realize that we are deeply appreciative of the 
interest and of the foresight you have had. What we see you have done 
today could not have been seen 5 years ago. You had the foresight 
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and the initiative and the interest in the project at heart, and I think 
that 5 years from now we are going to see even more the great benefit 
which the development will mean not only to Virginia and North 
Carolina but to the entire country. 

We hope that you can bear in mind your further consideration of 
these projects the four phases which seem to us to be most pronounced : 
Flood control, hydroelectric power: development, the abatement of 
stream pollution to regulated flow of the river, and recreational facil- 
ities. All of those advantages are very pronounced and very out- 
standing and very clearly seen by the rank and file of our people in 
this river-basin area. We are very sincerely appreciative of what you 
have done for this section, and we hope that this small appropriation 
which is needed now to complete it will finish the job off very quickly. 

As Mr. Rodgers said, we hope you will be there, in spite of the 
forthcoming election, to help us celebrate this occasion and to honor 
Judge Kerr in good fashion. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Ford ? 

Mr. Forp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lamperu. Mr. Updike, our vice chairman for Virginia, would 
like to say a word. 

Mr. Urpixe. My name is Glenn B. Updike, of Danville, Va. I am 
vice chairman for Virginia of the Roanoke River Basin Association 
and past president of the Chamber of Commerce of Danville, Va. 
I am in the retail drug business. That is where I make my living. 

I hope and pray that this committee will see fit to recommend the 
full amount of the appropriation requested in the budget for the 
next fiscal year for the two Roanoke River Basin projects, the John 
H. Kerr Dam and Philpott Dam. 

The amount requested will practically complete the two projects, 
and both will be in operation the latter part of 1952, according to 
schedule. 

I believe economy has been realized throughout the construction 
of the two projects by sufficient appropriations to expedite construc- 
tion. This policy has resulted in the completion of the two projects 
in the fall of this year at a time when flood control and power are 
sorely needed. 

I would like to take this opportunity to add that we citizens of the 
Roanoke River Basin of Virginia and North Carolina appreciate this 
action and thank this committee and others before whom we have 
appeared during the past few years. Two very useful and lasting 
projects will be completed shortly that will serve the Roanoke River 
Basin for hundreds of years and will be memorials to your sound 
judgment. 

We are particularly grateful to the Honorable John H. Kerr, for 
whom one of the projects is named. 

That is all, gentlemen. I thank you. 

Mr. Forp. As a committee, we thoroughly agree with your com- 
ments concerning Judge Kerr. 

Mr. Kerr. I am glad to see you, Mr. Updike. I have heard a great 
deal about you. 

Our colleague, Mr. Rabaut, was called to his office. He told me to 
apologize for having to leave. 
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I said that these people know me and that he did not have to 
apologize. He was receiving a call from Detroit and had to go to his 
office. He didn’t want you to think he left because of anything trans- 
piring here. 

Mr. Urpixr. Judge, we would like to present Mr. Frank C. Wil- 
liams, our vice chairman for North Carolina. 

Mr. Kerr. I am glad to see you, Mr. Williams. You are one of 
the industrial men of my State and live in my district. We will be 
glad to hear you, sir. If there is anything you want to say, go right 
ahead. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am Frank C. 
Williams, of Roanoke Rapids, N. C., vice chairman of the Roanoke 
River Basin Association and vice chairman of the Roanoke River 
Flood Control Committee. 

I also am a manufacturer operating in Roanoke Rapids, in the 
Roanoke River Basin. With the exception of the great textile mills 
in Danville, Va., we are the largest employers of labor and probably 
the largest consumer of electrical power in the basin. I would like 
to make my remarks from the standpoint of an actual, practical 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to present to you this document—and I 
will leave additional copies with your secretary for the other mem- 
bers, which gives you a visual picture of what we are talking about. 
It shows Philpott Dam, and it shows the John H. Kerr Dam. It also 
shows the proposed Smith Mountain project. These are actual aerial 
photographs that were taken late last summer or early last fall. They 
show the real development that has taken place. 

These two dams are rapidly reaching completion; and, with the 
funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1953, these dams are expected 
to be completed in every respect soon thereafter. The people in the 
Roanoke River Basin, including the farmers, the factory workers, 
the businessmen, and the others will then begin to realize the great 
benefits of these two dams. 

To give you some idea of our interest in these dams, one of our 
largest plants was under the flood waters of the Roanoke River in 
August 1940. The water reached the second floor. The rehabilitation 
after the flood required approximately 90 days, and even that period 
was partially due to the fact that we brought in the J. E. Sirrine Co., 
engineers and architects, of Greenville, S. C., and the C. M. Guest 
& Sons Co., of Anderson, 8S. C., building contractors, who went in 
there before the water went out and saved those buildings. One corner 
of the building settled about 40 inches, and at the end of the building, 
which was a four-story building, there was a crack all the way down 
from the top. We were very fortunate that that whole end of the 
building didn’t go off. The reason it didn’t go off was because while 
the building was under flood for about 10 days we got in this big 
crew of construction people who went in there with hip boots and 
shored up that building to keep it from collapsing. 

Our employees lost wages for about 90 days. We realized an out- 
of-pocket expense in the rehabilitation of that property, after the 
flood, in excess of $300,000, not to mention the unearned overhead 
or standing loss and the unearned profits. 
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We presently employ approximately 3,700 people, and the annual 
factory payroll is in excess of $9,000, 000. We consume annually in 
excess of 63,000 bales of cotton. We pay local property taxes in excess 
of $300,000 ‘which is 54 percent of all the property taxes paid in that 
community. 

We have tried to look ahead in order to continue to furnish employ- 
ment to our people, realizing our economic and social obligations to 
our community. We have spent during the last 10 years more than 
$9,000,000 on modernization and on new equipment and so forth. We 
now have a plan of further modernization which will require in excess 
of $4,000,000. 

Mr. Forp. May I interrupt to ask what the product is that you 
produce ¢ 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Mr. Thompson, we make a variety of products. In 
fact, we make so many things that when someone asks me I always 
tell them that we make every thing but money. 

But I will answer your question. In Roanoke Mills No. 1, we make 
shirting flannels, outing flannels, and fancy tickings for the famous 
Beautyrest mattress. 

In Roanoke Mill No. 2, we make wide fancy tickings for the mattress 
trade. We also make upholstery fabrics for furniture. 

Mr. Forp. I presume that all of that goes to the furniture capital 
of the world, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I am sorry to say that Grand Rapids has had to yield 
to North Carolina in the High Point area. 

At the Patterson Mills Co., we make sheeting. 

At the Rosemary Manufacturing Co., which is the largest damask 
mill in the world, we make tablecloths, table napkins, and various other 
related items. 

Our production approximates 72,000,000 wprytt yards. Our sales, 
which are on a reduction basis, are in excess of $32,000,000. We are 
large consumers of power. We have a connected load of 9.300 kilo- 
watts, and we consume annually an average of not less than 42,000,000 
kilowatt-hours which cost us $483,000 per year. That represents a cost 
of 11.55 mills per kilowatt-hour which is high. 

So you see that we are particularly interested in both flood control 
and power development. Today, based on $9 coal, the cost is approxi- 
mately 7 mills to put a kilowatt on a switchboard. Hydroelectric 
power would cost around 4 mills per kilowatt-hour at the busbar. 

We are very much interested in the development of this Roanoke 
River flood-control and power project. There is a shortage of power 
inourarea. That is admitted. 

Mr. Chairman, with those remarks I will close by presenting this 
exhibit. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you. I take it all of the members will get a copy ? 

Mr. WirxraMs. I think they will find it very interesting. They are 
actual aerial photographs taken last summer or last fall. Of course, 
the progress now is more than is indicated in these photographs. 

Mr. Kerr. I thank you for the statement you made with reference 
to the great industry on the Roanoke River and in my district. That 
makes me very happy and it means a great deal not only to indi- 
viduals who are interested in it, like you, but it means a great deal 
to North Carolina and everybody in North Carolina, and in Vir- 
ginia, too. 
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Mr. Wititams. Mr. Chairman, I might add this remark with some 
pride. I have spent my entire business and adult life connected with 
those mills, which is a period of more than 32 years. I began with a 
broom sweeping the floors. Today I am poent of the fact that I am 
president of those mills. 

Mr. Upprke. As past president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Danville, I cannot resist the temptation of saying that we are very 
proud of our industry in Danville. 

Mr. Williams did not mention the word Danville, but Danville does 
have the Danville mill which employs 12,000 people at present. That 
is the largest single-unit mill in the world. That is situated on the 
Dan River which empties into the Roanoke River. We will get the 
power from Philpott, the dam that is just above us and which is 
nearing completion. 

We have a payroll of about $600,000 a week, which keeps us mer- 
chants quite happy. 

[ could not help but state that for the record. 

Mr. Ropeers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
like to introduce my daughter who lives here in Washington. 

Mr. Kerr. We are certainly glad to have you with us. Let the 
record show that we have with us Miss Mildred Rodgers, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Rodgers, our old friend. 

Mr. Ropeers. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

We have three other members of our committee here. First, may 
I present Mr. Arthur T. Greene, of Chase City, Va., who, aside from 
being a prominent real-estate man and insurance man, is deeply in- 
terested in the cooperative features of the development of the valley 
because of his connection and association with the REA projects. 1 
do not know whether Mr. Greene has a statement to make or not. 

Mr. Greens. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I haven’t anything to say except that, living right there in 
the county where the dam is located, we all feel that it is of great 
benefit to us, and appreciate very much what you have done for 
us in our particular section of the country, Mr. Kerr. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ropcers. Next, I would like to present Mr. Chapman Dudley 
of Union Hall, Va. 

Mr. Duptey. The chairman and the vice chairman of the Roanoke 
River Basin Association have covered the ground very well indeed. 
Permit me to say that you have done a wonderful job and we ap- 
preciate it very much, Mr. Kerr. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you, sir. 

I assure you that the committee is delighted to have you gentle- 
men here and to hear from all of you. I am glad to see all of you. 
I feel as if I know you. 

Mr. Roperrs. I want to present now Mr. A. L. Hux, of Roanoke 
Rapids, N.C. 

Mr. Hux. I don’t have anything to say other than that I feel just 
as hundreds of other people do in our particular section of North 
Carolina. We all appreciate very deeply what’ your committee has 
done in bringing these projects near to completion. It is something 
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that we are proud of, and these people are proud of you folks for 
helping them to get the dams. 

As we reported a few years ago, these are landmarks that will stay 
for a long time in that section. Thank you. 

Mr. Kerr. Is there anything else you gentlemen would like to talk 
about ¢ 

Mr. Ropcers. No, that concludes our presentation. We do want 
to thank you. We have enjoyed being with you. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you very much. 

At this point we will insert an editorial from the Danville Bee, 
Danville, Va., under date of December 1, 1951. 

(The editorial is as follows :) 


EpITORIAL FROM THE DANVILLE BEE, DANVILLE, VA., DeceMsBer 1, 1951 


AN EFFICIENT ORGANIZATION 


The annual meeting of the Roanoke River Basin Association here on Tuesday 
will direct attention once more to this spectacular Government project which is 
being carried out virtually in our midst. With the $88 million dam at Clarks- 
ville, first named Buggs Island, but now officially known as the Kerr Dam 
finished, and with the $13 million Philpott Dam in Henry County also about 
completed, we have witnessed the expenditure of over $100 million with another 
$25 million to be spent on the third corelated project, a dam at Smith Mountain 
Gap. 

The association has been an invaluable civilian link with an Army engineer 
project, and it can be safely said that had it not been for the intelligent work 
done before Congress and congressional committees, neither of the completed 
dams would have been finished as they virtually now are. 

The fight which the association has successfully waged, has been to prevent 
severe slashing of tentative appropriation as result of the keen competition for 
Federal project funds in Congress. At one time there was serious doubt if the 
great engineering feat in harnessing the waters of Roanoke River would be com- 
pleted anywhere near the originally planned time. The dilution of these appro- 
priations could only have extended the time taken in completing the fabric of 
the project. 

Various association committees have been to Washington and have solicited 
the active support of regional Congressmen in the Virginia-Carolina territory 
involved. They have advanced a sound case also before committees, pointing out 
that it was a short-sighted policy to begin a monumental far-reaching engineering 
feat, economically feasible, and then to slow down the processes of completion. 

The flood-control program cannot be computed in terms of dollar value. It will 
raise the value of lands which hitherto have been at the mercy of the spring and 
fall freshets and it will provide cheap and urgently needed electric power which 
is a necessity these days to progressive farming. 

The usefulness of the association has by no means come to an end. The Smith 
Mountain Gap Dam project which is expected to cost another $25 million is the 
third and next phase and is necessary in the over-all plan of controlling waters 
descending from the highlands. Here, again, the association will have to com- 
bat the private power corporations which are disturbed by the insistence of the 
Government in entering a free-enterprise field, and there can be no slowing down 
of the associational ideals. 

The Roanoke River Basin Association has done an important piece of work in a 
quietly effective manner. It is fully living up to its prime objective “to promote 
and support measures for the control and utilization of the waters of Roanoke 
River and its tributaries in Virginia and North Carolina.” 


Mr. Kerr. The committee will recess now until 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. 
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TuEspAY, Fresruary 19, 1952. 


MayYsvittez, Ky. 
WITNESSES 


HON. JOE B. BATES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF KENTUCKY 

J. W. McNEILL, MEMBER, FLOODWALL COMMITTEE 

MRS. REBEKAH H. HORD, MAYOR 

D. BERNARD COUGHLIN 

J. A. BRESLIN 

S. ALEX PARKER 


Mr. Ranaut. We are going to take up the item for the Maysville 
project, in which you are interested, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Ranaut. We have our colleague who always devotes his best 
interest to the welfare of the Nation and his district, Hon. Joe Bates, 
whom we will be glad to have make a statement at this time. 

We are also glad to have with us Mrs. Hord, the mayor of Mays- 
ville, and these gentlemen who are members of the Maysville floodwall 
committee. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, we have appeared here so many times 
we feel that maybe you already are aware of what we are going to 

say. But we are back again requesting you to keep the $1 million in 

the budget to finish the floodwall at the city of Maysville, which is 
represented here by its mayor, Mrs. Rebekah H. Hord; Mr. S. A. 
Parker, Mr. Bernard Coughlin, Mr. J. W. McNeill, and Mr. J. A. 
Breslin, who are members of the floodwall committee of the city of 
Maysville. 

Maysville has suffered the usual threat of flood almost every year, 
and again this winter. 

As you know, Maysville is the second biggest tobacco market in the 
world. It serves six or eight counties of Kentucky.. Judge Kerr, you 
know very well, that tobacco represents the money =p 4 of the in- 
dividuals in this community, and if anything should happen, the 
people in the six or eight counties would have no money for another 
12 months. 

We are extremely anxious to get this appropriation through and get 
this floodwall completed as soon as it can possibly be done. 

I am not going to take any more of your time. Mr. Coughlin is 
sponsoring the delegation and he will take over now. 

Mr. Razaut. We will be very glad to hear from him. 

Mr. Coucuurn. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since Mr. Bates has 
made such a complete statement, I do not think there is much for me 
to add. I have a prepared statement here which I would like to file 
with the committee for the record showing the authority for this 

project. 

io it brings out the fact that our flood stage is 51.6 feet, and 
during the last 40 years the flood stage has been exceeded 25 times— 
and I “might say 26 now, because we have just had another flood in 
the last week or so. 
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These crops of tobacco, which Mr. Bates talked about, are usually 
on the market in the wintertime, during the periods when we have 
these recurring floods. 

You gentlemen have been very nice to us in the past; you have made 
the appropriation possible to start this program, which is now being 
carried on down the river, and with another $1 million, as Mr. Bates 
indicated, the program can be completed, and we feel that within the 
next year or two we can take care of the floods that may occur. 

Mr. Rapvavur. You want to file this statement for the record ? 

Mr. Coucuiin. Yes. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CITY OF MAYSVILLE, Ky., TO THE House 
oF REPRESENTATIVES APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


We appear before you representing the city of Maysville, Ky., requesting an 
appropriation to continue the building of a floodwall on the Ohio River at 
Maysville, Ky. 

The authority for the local protection project for Maysville, Ky., is the Flood 
Control Act of 1938, Public, No. 761, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, and 
House Document No. 3806, Seventy-fourth Congress, first session; House Com- 
mittee on Flood Control, document No. 1, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session ; 
and report No, 2353, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session. 

The project consists of floodwalls and levees. 

The urgency for the appropriation for the project is apparent for these reasons: 

(1) The flood stage at Maysville is 51.6 feet. During the past 40 years that 
stage has been exceeded by the Ohio River 25 times or on the average of 1 each 
19 months. 

(2) It is estimated that the annual loss which the project would prevent and 
protect us from approximates $250,000. 

(3) Maysville’s hospital during major floods becomes isolated to more than 
75 percent of its potential patients and is practically useless. 

(4) The city water-pumping station is submerged by all major floods. 

(5) The city has many other industries, mercantile establishments, and three 
banks. The floodwaters in 1937 inundated about 1,300 dwellings making 4,300 
persons refugees and 189 stores, 11 schools, and churches, 2 hotels, 46 industrial 
buildings, and 1 of its 2 daily newspapers were flooded. 

(6) Maysville, long known as a tobacco town, is the second largest burley loose- 
leaf market in the world. At least 50 percent of all these tobacco facilities are 
located in the flood district and the floods usually occur during the tobacco 
marketing and processing seasons. More than 2,500 persons in Maysville are 
employed in the tobaceo industry. This industry affecting farmers, manufac- 
tures, processors, and employees is entirely demoralized by the major floods. 

(7) Maysville’s farming area produces more than 300,000 pounds of milk 
daily all of which is then lost during these times. 

(8) Inside Maysville there is considerable railroad trackage which would 
be pretected. 

(9) Maysville voters voted in a ratio of 5 to 1 to issue bonds to pay its part 
of the costs including rights-of-way, damages, necessary utilities, and sewerage 
changes. The city’s part of the money is now available. 

(10) We respectively refer you to the Chief of the Engineer Corps of the 
War Department for more detailed data which will corroborate the need for the 
construction of a floodwall and levees at Maysville, Ky. 

We wish to thank you for your courtesy in affording us an opportunity to 
appear before you. 

Sincerely, 
FLOODWALL COMMITTEE OF MAYSVILLE, Ky., 
S. ALEx Parker, Chairman, 
J. W. McNEIL1, 
D. BERNARD, COUGHLIN, 
J. A. BRESLIN, 
Members. 


Mr. Coventry. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Hord may like to add a word 
to what has been said. 
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Mrs. Horp. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is anything I could 
add, except to say thtat I am in favor of the statement that has been 
made by Mr. Coughlin. 

Mr. Coveuiin. There is one thing I should add: We have a city 
hospital which is completely cut off whenever these floods occur, which 
means it is the only hospital in that area, and these folks are without 
adequate medical care during bad flood stages. 

Mr. Bares. You may want to hear from Mr. McNeill, who is a con- 
stituent of mine. 

Mrs. Horn. He is also a constituent of mine. 

Mr. Rasavur. We will be very glad to hear from you Mr. McNeill. 

Mr. McNeuw. There is nothing that I could add to what has already 
been said, except that I may add we have in the city of Maysville a 
milk-condenser plant that handles from 300,000 to 500,000 pounds of 
milk daily; and if we should have a flood—I mean a sizable flood— 
it would mean the loss of practically all of that operation. It would 
also upset the living quarters, I might add, of one of the best residence 
sections that we have in Maysville. 

In 1937, in my house on East Second Street, the water was 8 feet 
4 inches in the living room, dining room, and kitchen floor. 

Mr. Kerr. How many floods have you had in the last 10 years? 

Mr. Bares. Some 26 in the last 40 years. 

Mr. McNetrtx. In the last 10 years—well, we had a bad flood in 
1945; another one in 1948, when we had a very bad flood, which dam- 
aged the town and very badly. 

Mr. Bares. And came near having another one this year. 

Mr. McNett. Yes; I just do not remember exactly when the floods 
have occurred. 

Mrs. Horp. May I add, Mr. Chairman, that since the flood walls were 
started, the beginning of the construction of the two sections of the 
flood wall, there has been a tremendous development, and millions of 
dollars have been expended by industry and individuals for improve- 
ment in Maysville. We live in almost constant fear, however, of a 
recurring flood. 

As Mr. MeNeill has pointed out, we have had recurring floods since 
the bad flood of 1937. 

We have had new buildings constructed, residence and business 
property. Our new 10-cent store building is of the latest architectural 
design, as good as any in New York or Boston. A recurring flood, 
such as we have had before would ruin this building. 

Mr. MeNeill’s firm spent a great deal of money; the Brown Manu- 
facturing Co., which is one of the largest manufacturers of pulleys, 
is building two new buildings. 

Since the flood wall was started, we think, of course, it should be 
completed so that the money that is being expended would not be lost. 

I may tell you that I have the biggest houses in Maysville, and in 
1937 I had 42 people there for 3 weeks; people could not go any place 
when the water was up, when the flood was up; the town was cut off. 
And this year the town was filled with tobacco, and there would have 
been no place to move either people or tobacco. 

Mr. McNew.. I want to say, in view of the nice things you have 
said about the town that we have been working at this matter since 
1946, and in addition to that, two members of this committee bought 
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all the bonds the city needed, and we still hold the money in the bank 
ready to go ahead as soon as the Government is ready to provide its 
share, and the money has been there since 1947. 

Mr. Rasavr. Thank you very much for your statement. 


Tuespay, Fesrvuary 19, 1952. 
AsuHLanp, Ky., FLoop Prorecrion 
WITNESSES 


HON. JOE B. BATES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF KENTUCKY 

DAVID ARONBERG, MAYOR, ASHLAND 

N. JACK MAYNARD, CITY MANAGER 

A. W. MANN, CORPORATION COUNSEL 


Mr. Rasavut. We have with us Congressman Joe Bates and a dele- 
gation from Ashland in the interest of the flood protection project ? 

Mr. Bares. That is correct. 

Mr. Rasaur. We will be glad to have a statement from you, Mr. 
Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Ashland, as you no doubt have been told many times, 
probably more times than you want to hear, is the leading industrial 
city in Kentucky—at least; we think so. We have given you the argu- 
ments for this flood-control wall, and for its hasty completion, per- 
haps, as well as we can give them. We have here Judge A. W. Mann, 
corporation counsel, Mr. David Aronberg, mayor, and Mr. Jack 
Maynard, city manager. 

Mr. Mann is sponsoring the delegation. I do not think he wants 
to burden you with a lot of arguments in the way of repetition, but 
he does want to make a short statement, and file a general statement 
for the record. 

Mr. Raract. I want to say for the record that it is certainly true 
that we have heard about this project, not only from others, but we 
have heard about it from our colleague, Joe Bates, because whenever 
he meets me he starts talking about it, and I am glad to have him 
make that confession. 

We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Mann. 

Mr. Mann. My name is A. W. Mann; I am corporation counsel of 
the city of Ashland, Ky., and have been corporation counsel all the 
time this flood-control project has been under consideration and in 
construction. 

As has already been stated, this committee has heard at great length 
and on several occasions about this project. I have prepared an 
amended and extended—I have not called it that, but it is in effect an 
amended and extended statement, containing substantially what has 
been filed with the committee before, but contains some additional 
information which is intended to bring it up to date. 

As has been stated, the Seventy-ninth Congress appropriated 
$420,000 to begin the construction of the Ashland flood-control project. 
The project was originally estimated to cost the sum of $4,725,009. 
That is still the estimate, incidentally. 
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The Eightieth Congress appropriated $855,000, and last year there 
was an appropriation of $2 million, in the sum indicated in the 
President’s budget. 

Three portions of this project have been completed: the first. con- 
tract, $420,000; the second contract, which was substantially com- 
pleted last year, and the third, or long-term contract, which is the 
connecting link on the east end wall, connecting the bank to the fills. 
For those contracts the total sum of $1,275,000 was expended. 

And with the continuing construction contract which was awarded 
on January 8, 1952, the total expenditure will reach $3,275,000, esti- 
mated, which leaves a balance of approximately $900,000 in the esti- 
mated cost of the project. 

The continuing construction contract let in January of this year 
will, or should, complete substantially all the walls and levees to be 
constructed. 

This would leave the pumping station, machinery, and equipment, 
which is to be completed at an estimate made by the Army engineers, 
that will require an additional appropriation of $900,000. 

The city of Ashland is a city of some 32,000 people, an industrial 
city, in which is located the Armeo Steel Corp., which employs some 
3,400 people, and is now engaged in a rebuilding project, which will 
involve an expenditure of approximately $50 million, or more. The 
Semet-Solvay Co., a subsidiary of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
employs approximately 800 people in its plant; the Ashland Leather 
Co. approximately 600 people. 

Ashland is the home offiice of the Ashland Oil & Refining Co., the 
largest independent refining company in the country. 

The Armco Co. and these plants are engaged actively in manufac- 
turing products that contribute directly to the defense effort. 

We have had floods since 1888. I believe, recurring about. once 
every 2 years, which run into substantial damage. The largest one, of 
course, was in 1937, which reached a stage of 71 feet, at which time a 
great portion of the town was under water and 10,000 people were 
made refugees, and a vast amount of loss occurred. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to go into that again, gentlemen, 
or to burden you with more discussion of the matter. As I say, I have 
a prepared statement which I desire to submit, with my testimony. 

Mr. Ranaut. Withont objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

ASHLAND, Ky., February 18, 1952. 
CIVIL FuNcTIONS COMMITTER, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, OF THE SENATE Com- 
MITTEE ON APROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT AND THE SUMMARIZED DATA IN SUPPORT OF APPLICATION FOR FINAL 
APPROPRIATION FOR COMPLETION OF ASHLAND, KY., FLOOD-PROTECTION PROJECT 


GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: The Seventy-ninth Congress appropriated 
the sum of $420,000 for the purpose of beginning construction on the Ashland, Ky., 
flood-protection project, and the Eightieth Congress appropriated approximately 
$855,000 with which to continue construction work thereon. Last year the Con- 
gress appropriated $2,000,000 for the same project, this being $900,000 less 
than the sum indicated in the President’s budget. The first contract let on this 
protection project has been completed, and the second contract was substantially 
completed last year. The westerly connecting link of the flood wall, extending 
from near the water front back in a southerly direction to connect the wall with 
the higher ground or river hills, known as the long-run project, has been com- 
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pleted and is in operation. With the completion of these contracts approximately 
one-third of the project was accomplished and the total amount of money appro- 
priated therefor, viz $1,275,000 was expended. The continuing contract for the 
last wall and levee section was awarded on January 8, 1952. This contract 
should complete substantially all of the wall and levee to be constructed, involving 
the expenditure of approximately $3,275,000. This would leave pump stations, 
machinery, and equipment still to be accounted for which it is estimated will 
require an additional appropriation of $900,000. 

The protection consists of walls and levees and is summarized in the engineers’ 
report as follows: 

“Description: Provides for the construction of about 5,200 lineal feet of con- 
crete wall and 9,800 lineal feet of earth levee, with 13 gate openings for traffic 
during nonflood periods. Provides also for eight electrically operated pump sta- 
tions and necessary appurtenant drainage structures for disposal of. interior 
drainage during both flood and nonflood periods. The project also includes a 
barrier dam across Long Branch immediately landward from the downstream 
end of the project. The grade of the proposed protection works is 3 feet above 
the crest profile of the maximum flood of record (January 1937).” 

The estimated Federal cost of the project according to the present estimate 
will be $4,725,000 and the non-Federal cost, according to the latest estimate will 
be approximately $376,000. The non-Federal cost will be borne by the sponsor of 
the city of Ashland. The city of Ashland has committed itself to provide and is 
providing the lands, easements, and rights of way and will maintain and operate 
the works at the completion of the project. The city of Ashland has provided 
this money by voted bond issues and has also the power to ‘raise any additional 
money by virtue of an enabling act of the Legislature of the State of Kentucky 
which has been held valid by the Court of Appeals of the State of Kentucky. 

The city of Ashland is in flood station when the Ohio River reaches an eleva- 
tion of 539.2 feet above mean sea level, which is equivalent to a stage of 56.1 on 
the pass sill gage of lock No. 29 just above Ashland. This stage is about 48.7 
feet normal pool along the water front at Ashland and about 17.5 feet below the 
maximum record flood of January 1937. During the 1937 flood the water inun- 
dated a large portion of the city to depths varying from a few inches to 15 feet. 
The following tabulation is a list of floods which had a crest stage of 56.1 or 
greater on the pass sill gage at lock 29, during the period 1887 to 1950, inclusive, 
for which accurate records are available: 


Lock No. 29 Lock No. 29 

crest stage crest stage 
Date of crest: pass still guge Date of crest—Con. pase still gage 
eet, 24; IAGO... no ick 58. 2 wth? "G77 eee 2 ee 56. 4 
Beb. 23, 1801....-.-.~.-—-_- 58.5 Paes Sh $00F 8 oso! 2! os = 58.6 
Feb. 19, 1893__-------------- 56. 7 March 21, 1933_____________ 60.3 

DOD: By IO ae nase esky 60. 2 Mar. 23. 1936 9 
March 27, 1898_______-_--_- 58. 9 i ae ee at eta 62.7 
: ss SU asa. « AINE digs tte dienes coveieh ns 73. 6 
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From the preceding flood list, it is apparent that 25 damaging floods have 
occurred during the past 60 years, or an average of one flood every 2 years and 
7 months. Prior to 1887 the floods of 1883 and 1884 probably seriously affected 
the community, the crest of the 1884 flood being only about 1 foot lower than that 
of the March 1913 flood at Ashland. 

Extent and character of the area flooded.—The area flooded by the January 
1937 flood comprised approximately 60 percent of the area of the city situated 
on the flood plain, and included a major part of the business district ; a portion 
of the residential section; several municipal buildings including schools and 
churches; the main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad; the approach to 
the Ohio River bridge; and portion of the United States Highways Nos. 52, 23, 
and 60. Although no lives were lost, about 10,000 persons were made refugees. 
All business activities were suspended, telephones and electric services were 
interrupted, and water and gas supplies were shut off in the flooded area. 
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Major and moderate floods cause unsanitary conditions due to the flooding of 
buildings, backing of water into basements, and disruption of sewage-system 
operation. Considerable expense is required for cleanup. In addition to the 
direct effect upon the population of Ashland, suspension of business in the city 
adversely affects the surrounding rural territory for which the city serves as a 
shopping center and source of supply. The community suffers the usual inher- 
ent hardships and hazards which result when a large portion of the inhabitants 
are driven from their homes or forced to move into upper stories. Extreme 
mental suffering is created by the constant threat of floods. 

Effects of project—The project will provide flood protection to practically 
all of the developed area subject to flooding in Ashland. According to the latest 
official estimate, the project will prevent an average annual flood loss to the city 
of approximately $184,000, the ratio of benefits to cost being 108 to 1. 

The city of Ashland is located in a highly industrialized area. The Armco 
Steel Corp. employs at present 3,400 people and has recently authorized the con- 
struction of an entirely new plant adjacent to the old one which will cost be- 
tween 336,000,000 and $54,000,000. The Ashland Oil & Refining Co. is building 
a new general office building adjacent to its old one at a cost of approximately 
$809,000, and employs 2,400 people in its work. Semet-Solvay Co., a subsidiary 
of the Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., employs approximately 800 people in its 
plant, and the Ashland Leather Co. approximately 600 people, and the emloyees 
of all these industries live in and around Ashland and a great many of them 
live in the flooded district and will have full protection when this project is 
completed. : 

Since the beginning of the construction of this project, a large number of cor- 
porations and individuals have built business houses within the proposed pro- 
tected area. The Greyhound Bus Lines has purchased property behind the wall 
for the purpose of constructing a modern and up-to-date terminal for the city of 
Ashland. The Ashland Oil & Refining Co. has a warehouse within the area to be 
protected, and also the city of Ashland has purchased property to be used in 
connection with its public-works program within the proposed protection area and 
has built thereon buildings for that purpose. The Farson Motor Lines has located 
a new terminal within the area to be protected for the purpose of hauling steel 
sheets from the Armco Steel Corp. plant to Detroit and shell-casing material to 
the Franklin Arsenal in Pennsylvania. This also affords protection for prac- 
tically all of the wholesale district of the city of Ashland as well as its two banks 
and hotels. 

We desire to incorporate herein by reference statements made before the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, Eightieth 
Congress, second session, on H. R. 5524, at pages 1076, 1077, and 1078 of the printed 
reports of said hearings. Also statements made before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, Eighty-second Congress, first 
session, making appropriations for civil functions administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, found on pages 976, 
977, 978, 979, and 980 of the printed reports of said hearings. 

The people of the city of Ashland, Ky., respectfully urge an appropriation in 
the sum of $900,000 for the Ashland flood-control project, which will be adequate 
for the completion of same. Bids for the pump stations, including installed 
equipment, will be opened March 13, 1952, and these bids and contracts cover the 
completion of the entire project. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Davip ARONBERG, 
Mayor, City of Ashland, Ky. 
N. JACK MAYNARD, 

City Manager. 
A. W. MANN, 
Corporation Counsel. 


Mr. Kerr. How much has been expended up to now on this project? 

Mr. Mann. It would be hard for me to answer that definitely, but 
we assume that the entire appropriation will be. 

Mr. Kerr. The clerk tells me that $3,275,000 has been appropriated. 

Mr. Mann. That is correct. 
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Mr. Kerr. And $900,000 remains to be expended. 

Mr. Mann. Which will complete the project, including the installa- 
tion of pumping stations and machinery, and so forth. Of course, the 
city of Ashland provides the funds through bond issue for the rights- 
of-way 

Mr. Rasavt. It provides all the land. 

Mr. Mann. That is correct. 

Mr. Raxsavt. Is this going to give you the protection needed when 
it is completed ? 

Mr. Mann. Yes; we think so. 

Mr. Forp. It might be worth while to note that this project cost 
decreased $550,000 in the last year or so. I wish we had more of 
that type. 

Mr. Rapavur. We have had that twicé today. 

Mr. Bares. That is some of the Yankee frugality. 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Bates calls me a Yankee because I am a Republican, 
but I was born in West Virginia. 

Mr. Rapavr. Is there any statement you would like to make, Mr. 
Maynard ? 

Mr. Maynarp. The only statement I could add to what has been 
said is this is something which would benefit practically every part of 
thecity. The pone of Ashland have been very cooperative in turning 
over land and rights-of-way. 

Mr. Mann. I think I should add for the information of the com- 
mittee that the C. & O. Railroad Co. is entitled to a great deal of credit 
in connection with this project, in that they have contributed to the 
city land and facilities im excess of $50,000. 

Mr. Bares. And Mr. Mann is not attorney for the C. & O. Railroad. 

Mr. Mann. No. 

Mr. Barzas. We have had very good cooperation from the railroad. 

Mr. Mann. That is true of all the utilities, practically. 

Mr. Rasavr. Did you wish to make a statement, Mr. Aronberg? 

Mr. AronperG. May I add that the people of Ashland especially 
appreciate the appropriations for the flood walls and, what the Gov- 
ernment is doing for them to try to protect them from floods. We 
deeply appreciate that work. 

Mr. Rasavr. Thank you very much for your statements, gentlemen. 





Missourr River-Stoux Crry Prosecr, Towa 
WITNESSES 


LAWRENCE CHRISTENSEN, WOODBURY COUNTY, IOWA 
MAX KROGH, WOODBURY COUNTY, 1O0OWA 


Mr. Ranaut. We have Mr. Christensen, who will speak to us about 
the Missouri River-Sioux City, Iowa, project. Please identify your- 
self for the record. 

Mr. Crrisrensen. My name is Lawrence Christensen. I am a 
farmer living 414 miles southwest of Sergeant Bluff, in Woodbury 
County, Iowa. I operate some 500 acres of land, owning 340 acres 
and renting the balance. Mr. Max Krogh and I have been delegated 
by our neighbors to visit with you men about Missouri River bank 
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erosion. The flow of the river at the upper and lower Dakota 
Bends is such that we face the possibility of losing some 4,000 to 
5,000 acres of land. 

I have brought with me several photostatic copies from the Wood- 
bury County assessor’s office, taken from the original photograph 
made in 1949, data furnished from said assessor’s office and the Corps 
of Engineers records. I hope these photostatic copies will help you 
men understand the dangers that we face of losing many farms in 
our area. 

My wife and I own 340 acres of land in the path of this cutting 
action of the Missouri River. We acquired this land in 1943 when 
the Missouri River bank-stabilization program was well past the 
50-percent mark toward completion. We felt secure and made and 
‘arried out plans to improve our farm. We have spent $50,000 to 
date. Therefore, gentlemen, I have reason to be gravely concerned 
personally. 

We who are along the upper and lower Dakota bends face a very 
desperate situation. From April 4, 1951, to December 14, 1951, we 
lost the greater part of 157 acres, as so shown in the eer 03 This 
is as good land as any in Woodbury County, land capable of producing 
60 to 100 bushels of corn per acre. Next year our loss will be much 
greater because the curve of the river has become greater and forces 
the flow of the water more directly into the bank. 

Mr. Ranavr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Curisrensen. This would mean the loss of home and business 
for 20 to 25 farm owners, and 6 to 8 tenant farmers would be forced 
to move. Now, what would this loss mean in dollars and cents? It 
would be hard to measure the value of our homes, as the most of us, 
including our wives, have worked hard all our lives to acquire these 
homes. The actual cash value of these farms involved is well over 
$2,000,000. I believe that the annual gross income is also something 
to consider. On the basis of my records this would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $400,000. Certainly this amount is quite important to the 
economy of our community. There is also a 5-mile road system which 
was built at a cost of $3,000 per mile. The replacement cost would 
would be much more. 

Next, I believe we should consider what this area contributes to the 
support of Federal, State, and local government. To get a fairly 
accurate picture, I will have to estimate from my own and my father's 
records. My farm is 340 acres; my father’s farm is 270 acres, part 
of which I operate, and the balance is operated by Mr. Warren Cough- 
try. The income from this land paid a total tax—Federal and State 
income tax, real and personal tax—of $6,359.29, which amounts to 
more than $10 per acre for the year 1950. On this basis the area 
involved by this cutting action on the lower Dakota Bend would pay 
approximately $40,000 in taxes. 

Statistics tell us that our population is growing at the rate of 5,000 
per day, which means an increase of 5,000 mouths to feed each and 
every day. Surely we must consider that this land, which yields feed 
to produce carload after carload of prime beef and hogs yearly, is 
necessary for our Nation’s welfare and something for you men to con- 
sider in acting on our request. 
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The Sioux City Air Base proper is threatened and has already lost 
some 3,000 feet of its sewer line. I believe a situation of this kind that 
involved a $12,000,000 air base and its sewer system and land valued 
at more than $2,000,000 with a $400,000 gross annual income that pays 
$40,000 in taxes that produces food abundantly and has $15,000 worth 
of roads is worth saving. 

Several years ago the Federal Government started a bank-stabil- 
ization program on the Missouri River, most of which work has been 
completed; some was not. The work along this particular piece of 
land was never completed. Engineering problems necessitated a 2- 
year wait on a small portion of this dike. Identification number of 
this dike is 800.0. 

When World War II came along, the money appropriated for com- 
pletion of this particular dike disappeared; and as time went on the 
river began to cut away the unprotected bank; and due to the fact 
that you men, meaning your committee and Congress, failed to ap- 
propriate any money to maintain the bank stabilization work that 
was already completed, the work across the river and above our land 
gave way, and a situation has developed that puts me and the group 
I represent in grave danger of losing our homes. 

Up the river 2 miles is another dike, No. 802.4a, which protects the 
Charles Oehlerking farm, a highly productive piece of land, and the 
Sioux City Air Base, a $12,000,000 Government installation. This 
dike after 19 years is still protecting Mr. Oehlerking’s farm and the 
air base but will not continue to do so much longer if it is not repaired. 
Lack of repair would definitely mean the loss of Mr. Oehlerking’s 
farm and much of the air base. 

The Army engineers tell us that the practical way to do river work 
is to start from a stable bank and progress from there. We have a 
stable bank at which to start 7 miles upstream from us at the Sioux 
City material yard, 

Now, as to costs, the Army engineers estimate that this work can 
be done at a cost of approximately $2,500,000. It seems to me that 
it would be just good business to spend $214 million to protect a $12,- 
000,000 airport and land worth $2,000,000 or more with income as I 
have described. I also believe that it makes more sense to protect the 
highly productive land that we now have in use than to go into our 
arid and semiarid regions and spend money to promote irrigation. 
At present we have enough land under cultivation to more than feed 
our present population. It seems to me that we should treat this arid 
and semiarid land as a savings account to be drawn upon as our 
population grows and do all we can to protect that which we now 
have under cultivation. 

I understand that our Government has spent a great deal in pro- 
tection of water and land resources in foreign countries. Certainly 
it is high time that we look to our own wealth and well-being as a 
nation and step up the Missouri River stabilization program that will 
conserve this very valuable land which lies along the Missouri. 

Gentlemen, I am asking you to spend some money. You have many 
places to spend money. It is the same in my business. I have many 
places to spend money. [I have to choose which place will do me the 
most good. I believe that the land and the air base that I have re- 
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ferred to has enough value, is worth enough to our economy to now 
justify the expenditure of $214 million and that you are justified in 
allocating funds for this very necessary work on the upper and lower 
Dakota bends in the Missouri River. 

I urge that this money be appropriated at once so that this work 
can be started as soon as the June rise in the river has subsided. I 
also urge that it be designated to be spent from the Sioux City ma- 
terial yard south to Timber Point which is approximately 7 miles. 
The Army engineers tell me that the best time to do river work is from 
July 15 until cold weather stops work. If you appropriate this 
money late, we will lose a lot more of our valuable land. 

In making this special request, I don’t want you to feel that I am 
bypassing t the importance of making an over-all appropriation for 
the Missouri River stabilization program for whatever amount the 
Corps of Engineers deems necessary to speed this program to comple- 
tion. I definitely feel that this work should be gotten under way im- 
mediately so that use could be made of the silt brought into the 
Missouri River by the Yellowstone and other tributaries before Fort 
Randall Dam is closed. I believe that this silt is essential to make 
the fill back of the dikes as they are built. 

I also want to point out to you men that when the Missouri River 
stabilization program was stopped on account of World War IL it was 

75 percent complete. Now, because the work was not picked up again 
after the war, it has deter iorated until it is only 30 to 35 
percent. complete. Who can we blame for this tremendous waste ¢ 
Certainly the Army engineers have testified before all the appropria- 
tions committees and the Budget Bureau since the war of this appalling 
condition. Perhaps we farmers who live along the river are partially 
at fault because we have not appeared before the Government agen- 
cies responsible for appropriations and shown how vital the Missouri 
River stabilization program is to us. 

Mr. Krogh and I, farmers, have come to plead with you gentlemen 
to appropriate sufficient funds to rectify mistakes that probably we 
are all somewhat to blame for. 

Mr. Krogh and I were definitely instructed by our neighbors to 
let you know that we definitely oppose any delay of appropriations 
for construction on Missouri River projects, because as you can see 
by the fast erosion of the past months, shown on the map, that is we 
have to wait until an investigation and a report of the President’s 
Commission is made, our land will be gone. 

I thank you for your kind attention and for the privilege of ap- 
pearing before you. 

Mr. Rasaut. We will certainly take cognizance of your report and 
your testimony in this case. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. How long has this cutting back been going on ? 

Mr. CuristeNnsen. The photograph was taken in 1949. It had cut 
a little bit up until April 4, and the rest of it has been since April 4 
of this year. 
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Mr. Razavt. A lot more is going to cut back if you don’t stop it. 

Mr. CurisrenseNn. That is what we are afraid of. 

Mr. Ranaut. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rasavt. I don’t think we ought to concentrate on one place. 
If this is as bad as the rest, it is like our dealing with the pro lems 
of the Nation. The Army engineers ought to have it called to their 
attention. Suppose that we have the clerk call it to their attention. 

Mr. Forp. That is a good suggestion. That is one of the most acute 
problems that we have seen. If you don’t stop it this year, the history 
shows. it is going to be far worse next year. 

Mr. Curistensen. Colonel Hoeffer told me last spring, if we got 
a sum of somewhere near $10 million, he would start working up 
there on our end of the river. With the four or five million dollars 
that he is getting, it is necessary to spend it down on the lower end 
to hold that section down. 

Mr. Krogu. It isn’t sound. That is the answer that we get. They 
can patch it up for 2 years, but when it goes down they will be laughed 
at. They didn’t know which hole to patch. 

- Mr. Ranaut. They can’t let a whole lot more go out. 

Mr. Curistensen. As I understand, there are three areas between 
our district here and Omaha that are about as bad as that. One is 
down to Ottawa and I think the other is at Sandy Point. 

Mr. Raxzavur. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Curisrensen. In the budget there is an item of $483,800,000 
for maintenance. 

Mr. Krocu. $43,000,000. ~ 

Mr. Curistensen. That is for maintenance. What is the item for? 
Is there any chance that we can get some of that? 

Mr. Rasavt. All of this work along the river bank comes under the 
heading of a new project. That is for existing channels, things like 
that. This being a new project, that money isn’t available for that. 
It is for harbors, locks, canals, and so forth. 

Mr. Forp. I think it should also be said that the money for that 
maintenance is far less than what they have gotten in the past for 
similar maintenance work. In other words, they have been cut down 
rather drastically. When you say the money is for the maintenance 
of an existing harbor, existing Nach: they have been cut rather substan- 
tially in that. I can’t remember the percentage of the reduction. We 
have cut maintenance percentagewise deeper than we have cut con- 
struction. 

Mr. Rapaut. Is there any further statement that you want to 
make ¢ 

Mr. Kroeu. I have a paper here. 

Mr. Raravr. Identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Kroeu. Members of the House Appropriations Committee and 
friends, my name is Max Krogh. I am a farmer living along the Mis- 
souri River in the Sioux City, Iowa, area. I own a 200-acre farm and 
rent an adjoining farm of 120 acres. These two farms have a bank 
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line three-fourths of a mile, and are located just south of the farms 
which have suffered such terrific erosion this last year. During 1951 
they lost a total of 157 acres. This location gives me a ringside,seat 
where I can observe every move and claim this river makes. 

I also have been delegated by my friends, farmer neighbors, to tes- 
tify in their behalf and to picture for you the loss and damage the 
farms in our vicinity are receiving. 

These farms are not lowlands that are subject to floods. They are 
from 12 to 20 feet above the crest of the river at its highest flood stage. 
The soil here is as fertile and productive as any in Iowa and Iowa 
proudly possesses one-third of the grade A land in the United States. 

The only liability confronting these farms is the erosion of the Mis- 
souri River. The erosion is tremendous and reaches great proportions 
during the warm seasons. The current of the river is quite rapid, 
ranging from 7 to 11 miles per hour, making this light loam soil very 
susceptible to erosion. 

This map clearly pictures how our farms and adjacent property are 
now jeopardized by the neglected maintenance of the pile dikes and 
structures. Further delay would appear to be planned economic 
waste because the Rivers and Harbors Act of January 21, 1927, pro- 
vided for the development of a 6-foot channel from Sioux City to 
Kansas City. 

We on the upper end of this project are entitled to the same river 
development that has been accomplished downstream not only to make 
the adjacent land secure from erosion and create a navigable channel 
but because it is an investment which is financially sound. 

Here I have an excerpt from the address of Brig. Gen. S. D. Sturgis 
before the Missouri Basin Interagency Commission, May 18, 1950. He 
states: 

To date we have spent on the existing project about $185,000,000 for original 
construction and about $58,000,000 for its maintenance. Benetits already realized 
to date, including those accruing from the stopping of erosion, protection of 
installation such as roads, bridges, and cities, and the creation of new land exceed 
$170,000,000. By the time the project is completed, benefits of this nature which 
on many projects are classed as incidental will have already exceeded the 
investment in the project. 

The present struggle of our Nation against communism and aggres- 
sion is very dependent on the kinds of foods and grains produced in 
our valley. At this point I am prompted to request that your com- 
mittee appropriate the necessary amount asked by the Army engineers 
and that $2,500,000 be designated to be spent in the lower Dakota bend 
and the upper Dakota bend areas. 

In conclusion, I think that an appropriation of this nature is econ- 
omically sound. It not only protects the valuable farms bordering the 
river but it will preserve and protect many public installations which 
were constructed with Government, State, and local funds; namely, 
our county roads, a pipeline bridge on the Northern Natural Gas Co., 
and the Sioux City Air Base which cost $12,000,000. All of these are 
quite vital to the economy and defense of our country. By the same 
token, it would create a waterway up through the Midwest which 
would be an asset to any industry as well as agriculture. 

Thank you. 
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Thank you very much, gentlemen. We will see what we can do 
about it. 

Mr. Curistensen. We appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before you. 

Mr. Forp. You were down here last year, weren’t you! 

Mr. CurisTensen. Yes. 

Mr. Rasaut. Thank you. 


Ice Harsor Lock anp Dam, SNake River, OreG., WaAsH., AND IpaHo 
WITNESS 


HERBERT G. WEST, EXECUTIVE PRESIDENT, INLAND EMPIRE 
WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rasavut. Mr. West, we will be pleased to hear you. Will you 
identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. West. I am Herbert G. West, executive vice president, Inland 
Empire Waterways Association, Walla Walla, Wash. 

I would like to summarize my statement and get down to an oral 
statement and discussion of some of the phases. 

It seems we gain additional information from time to time as these 
projects goon. It isthe fourth time that I have appeared before you 
with reference to the Ice Harbor project. 

We appreciate very much the energy that you gentlemen have dis- 
played in ferreting out the facts on this very important project. 

In the immediate area of Ice Harbor—that is, including the Pasco- 
Kennewick area—from 1940 to 1950 the hydroelectric consumption has 
increased 628 percent. It is estimated by the Bonneville people that 
in 1954 we will increase an additional 44 percent in that particular 
area, and that is without taking into account any of the expansion 
plans of the Atomic Energy Commission which you are thoroughly 
familiar with. Ice Harbor is ideally situated for that particular task 
and job in that the transmission distance is only approximately some 
35 to 40 miles. I am sorry I don’t have a larger map. This map 
locates Ice Harbor and then gives you the Pasco-Kennewick and the 
Richland areas. I have been in on quite a few conferences in the 
West showing that situation and what they are particularly concerned 
with is the reliability of the electric service in there, and Ice Harbor 
is ideally situated to provide that. Our power flows on an east-to-west 
basis. I am not an electrical engineer, but they tell me that it is 
impossible to make that power flow on a north-south basis because of 
the grid system being set up on an east-west basis. Ice Harbor can 
provide the power through the Bonneville grid system directly into 
the Hanford project. Then, in the event of a major disaster or break- 
down of the Runariiic system, the automatic switches can be placed 
in there where Ice Harbor would be taken out of the Bonneville grid 
system and transmitted directly and solely to the Hanford project. 

Again on the question of the defense dollar I would like to call 
your attention more generally to the fact that the defense dollar is 
spent solely for that purpose, and then when the emergency is over 
it is a dollar that is oineriy not recovered. 
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In this case, in Ice Harbor, while it will produce the emergency 

proposition that it is supposed to, in addition to the peacetime benefits 
of that same defense dollar that is expended, it becomes more valuable 
to the Nation as a whole and likewise to the region. 

We have had many discussions in the Se regarding the navigation 
phase of Ice Harbor as to whether Ice Harbor Dam needed the other 
three projects on the Snake River in order to economically justify 
this particular project. I think that record is very clear. 

According to the Corps of Engineers now, as I recall the figures, 
the cost-to-benefit ratio was 1.19 to 1 as an isolated project. Ice Har- 
bor, navigationwise, will do on the Snake River exactly what Bonne- 
ville Dam did on the Columbia River. Bonneville Dam drowned out 
the old Cascade Rapids and locks which were built in 1898 and were 
obsolete, and all we have from that point on into the interior is open- 
river navigation. That open-river navigation produced last year 
1,374,879 tons. It started in 1938, the first year of operation of 
Bonneville Dam, when it was 179,483 tons. 

We changed the height of the McNary Dam. The original height 
was 310 feet. They changed that to 340 feet ; thus the pool of McNary 
Dam will drown out the 5-mile rapids of the Snake River. They 
changed the first dam on the Snake River from the 5-mile rapids up 
to the Ice Harbor location, 10 miles up from the mouth of the 
Snake River. 

It is in that 30-mile stretch that is flooded out by the Ice Harbor 
project that we have our worst rapids conditions, even in high water, 
and when it gets down to medium water it is impossible to navigate. 
In the location on the Snake River, from the Lewiston area, this is the 
last dam on there, the lower Granite Dam, that will flood the water 
down to Lewiston, Idaho. 

The Union Pacific Railroad for years has operated a vessel up 
into this area. Because of the high plateaus there are no rail lines 
in this area along the river. They have wooden chutes coming down 
from those plateaus. They navigated this entire reach of the river— 
and this was shut down—from the plateaus to the chutes, aboard 
the Union Pacific steamer, and then put on rails. So from 5 to 6 
months of every year we will be able to negotiate complete transporta- 
tion into Lewiston with the construction of the Ice Harbor project. 

Mr. Kerr. Who paid for the cost of that navigation feature? 

Mr. West. There has been nothing done there. That is the natural 
state of the river. 

Mr. Ranaut. What depth does it have? 

Mr. Wesr. It averages about 7 feet during the high water and gets 
down to 5 feet. " 

Mr. Rapavutr. Where is the first dam ? 

Mr. West. The first dam of the Ice Harbor project comes in here 
[indicating ]. 

Mr. Razavut. Would that make it all navigable? 

Mr. West. That will make it all navigable, Mr. Rabaut, all the way 
through here from 5 to 6 months of the year. It is only when they 
get down to the extremely low water that they will have trouble with 
the shoals in through here. In fact, until power became a critical 
item in the Northwest, you had an open-river project being con- 
sidered by the Corps of Engineers through this reach of the river. 
Above Lewiston for 30 miles, into the gorge, it is all open river. 
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We were able to accomplish our navigation by open river because 
of the extremely high power of our tugs. 

Mr. Rasavt. Does this river have a highway along it? 

Mr. West. No, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. If we wanted to inspect that we would have to go 
there in a boat, I suppose? 

Mr. Wesr. The best way to go on that: would be by boat in order 
to get the true picture of it. You have the railroad running up 
through here, you have some county roads running up through dif- 
ferent points of the river, but you cannot run parallel all the way 
through that. 

Then from the wheat standpoint in this area, up to the McNary 
project we only have in eastern Oregon counties about 14,000,000 
bushels of wheat annual production. Walla Walla County alone, our 
wheat line through ements more wheat by about a million and a half 
bushels than all of the eastern Oregon counties, and it is uneconom- 
ical to come down to the McNary pool because of the distance down. 

But from our wheat production, it is all accessible immediately from 
within 35 to 40 miles of the Ice Harbor pool. Out of our 180,000,000 
bushels of wheat production in the Northwest, we are only tapping 
14,000,000 bushels of that in the eastern Oregon counties. 

You will recall that 2 years ago some witnesses before the com- 
mittee told you about the pipeline of the Standard Oil Co. from Salt 
Lake into Inland Empire, and that was certain to minimize any of the 
petroleum haul on the Columbia River. The record shows that since 
1950 we increased almost a quarter of a million tons in there. What 
is actually happening now, that pipeline coming into the Pasco area, 
below the Ice Harbor project, due to the crude, the high quality of 
crude that they have in the Salt Lake area, that produces a very 
premium octane gas. They are shipping that octane gas by pipeline 
into the Pasco area and then shipping it downstream by barge so 
that the pipeline instead of taking tonnage away from the river has 
actually added tonnage to the river on this high-octane gas movement. 

Mr. Rasavur. What it did was to take tonnage away from the 
railroads? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir; it took it away from the railroads, and from 
the truck lines involved. To get the entire picture, gentlemen, of 
the economic phase of this development, this map will give you what 
the engineers have stated as the economic area from the transportation 
standpoint on our Columbia and Snake River program, from western 
Montana down into southern Idaho. This is the actual rail tonnage 
asitmovesnow. You can see the preponderance of that as it naturally 
flows. This map was made, I believe, in 1934. It shows the pre- 
dominant tonnage coming from the Inland Empire drain down into 
the Columbia River. So from a transportation standpoint I empha- 
size what Ice Harbor will do on the Snake River. 

I want to point out to you some things that happened in there fish- 
wise so that you would more thoroughly understand that particular 
situation. We have heard a great deal about the detrimental effect 
of these dams on the question of fish. For the first time we have the 
engineer’s record of the total amount of fish running from 1938 up 
to 1950 through the Bonneville Dam. I am going to take the same 
cycle of years and submit this for the record. In 1938 chinook, our 
base salmon, 271,000-odd fish passed through Bonneville in 1938; in 
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1950, 357,00. The next big thing is the steelhead salmon: 107,000 
in 1938, 114,000 in 1950. The total salmon of all kinds in 1938 was 
471,000, and in 1950, 560,000. 

Mr. Ranaut. Where did these figures come from? 

Mr. West. From the Corps of Engineers. The dam very definitely 
did hurt fish. They hurt the fish, however, like the squawfish, trout 
fish, and miscellaneous fish of that kind, which are of no practical 
value to us in any way. 

Mr. Ranaut. We have the figures on the fish ? 

Mr. West. That type of fish definitely has suffered. 

Mr. Ranaut. What was the take in the other fish in 1938? 

Mr. West. 614,000 fish in 1938, down to 266,000 in 1950. 

Mr. Rasautr. What are they called? 

Mr. West. Squawfish, which is your dogfish, and dace fish, and trout, 
perch, miscellaneous trout. I think everyone—as the Oregon Fish 
Commission testified to last year, they are no longer apprehensive of 
getting the fish over the dams. The point is in getting the fish down 
stream. We have always been told that the question of pressure in 
the dams was the important thing. 

I would like to submit for the record an item out of the New York 
Times, Small Fish Found Hardy: 

Frail-looking fingerling trout and salmon are almost indestructible, recent 
experiments at the University of California’s Scripps Institution of Oceanogra- 
phy indicate, 

Andreas Rechnitzer conducted the experiments to observe the reaction of 
young fish to high water pressure. 

The small, shallow-water fish showed no apparent damage after having been 
in water in pressures up to 1,000 pounds to the square inch, the equivalent of water 
two-fifths of a mile deep. 

The experiments were undertaken to determine whether small fish could 
survive rapid descents from high levels necessitated by devices proposed by engi- 
neers to allow passage of fingerlings down dammed streams. 

At the Bonneville Dam you have 27 pounds to the square inch pres- 
sure, at McNary Dam 39 pounds to the square inch, at Ice Harbor Dam 
44 pounds to the square inch, leaving a great latitude. 

Mr. Rasnavur. What was the pressure on the first one, under the test ? 

Mr. West. 1,000 pounds to the square inch. McNary Dam will reach 
its full height in 1953. Ice Harbor—if made available for 1953, we 
will not reach the closure of that dam to the big height until the fall of 
1955. That will mean that we will have 2 years of operation at Mc- 
Nary Dam to show anything that might come up that should be 
changed, that we can incorporate in the Ice Harbor project. 

Mr. Forp. The only justification that our committee has had so 
far for the immediate construction of Ice Harbor is the need and 
necessity for hydroelectric power. In other words, all the agencies 
of the Government have urged our committee to construct this proj- 
ect because of the need for hydropower. There has been no attempt 
made to justify the immediate construction of this project on the 
basis of navigation. If this project were constructed now, would it 
be feasible from your point of view or in your estimation to charge 
all of the benefits to power rather than charge any of the benefits 
to Ice Harbor to navigation? 

Mr. West. If I may answer you in this way, Mr. Ford, as far as 
the cost of the dam being paid out by power revenues, there is no 
*aguam but what it will be paid out as every project in the Pacific 

orthwest will be paid out of power revenues. You will have a 50- 
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percent amortization program in which you are questioning these 
power projects to be paid out. ; ; 

Bonneville and Grand Coulee will be paid out in 37 years instead 
of 50 years. Taken over the life of the project, every item of cost 
in there will be returned to the Federal Government. If you are 
embarking on a national policy of charging all the facilities to power, 
then I think the projects in the Pacific Northwest will be able to 
stand up under that yardstick and be economically justified on that 
basis. 

Mr. Forp. You are not trying to justify the initiation of the justi- 
fication of this project at this time on the basis of navigation ? 

Mr. West. Your 1.19 to 1 cost ratio brings in benefits to irrigation, 
of which there are some one-hundred-twenty-thousand-odd acres di- 
rectly attributable to Ice-Harbor project. 

Mr. Forp. But you can not justify the initiation of this project 
on irrigation benefits ? 

Mr. West. Not on irrigation alone, no. But on the combination. 
With Ice Harbor project itself, as I recall the figures, the engineers 
placed some million and_a quarter dollars of benefits on navigation 
in there. The only justification for Ice Harbor now is not peacetime 
considerations. If the power is needed, if the Hanford situation is 
such as they tell us that it is, then that is the approach, strictly from 
the standpoint of power. 

Mr. Forp. Why shouldn’t all of the cost be chargeable to power, 
because you can not justify it on irrigation or navigation now? 

Mr. West. You would never be able to justify it on item 1. But 
it would take a combination of irrigation and power to justify it. We 
are interested in the Northwest in that. It would be a question of at- 
tempting to charge the navigation values and benefits. That might be 
the justification at the immediate time for the power in there. It 
is of benefit not only to the Great Lakes area but to the Nation as a 
whole, the question of navigation. That is the same situation. 

Mr. Forp. General Chorpening has testified that there is no imme- 
diate need for the power benefits from the other projects in this series 
of four. If Ice Harbor should be constructed, you wouldn't come up 
and testify in years hence—next year or the following year—and try 
to justify the construction of the other three on the basis that they 
were integral parts of the over-all project, would you? 

Mr. West. I think that each project, Mr. Ford, has to stand on its 
own feet. The Department has always taken that position. In the 
Northwest they have a series of dams. Ice Harbor stands today on its 
own feet as an isolated project, regardless of whether any other proj- 
ects come in or not. The same thing with the Dalles Dam. The Dalles 
Dam will create no additional tonnage whatsoever. It will make a 
lower rate possible in there because of the improved navigation facil- 
ities. Each one of these projects will benefit greatly by firmed-up 
power from upstream-tributary storage. So this is not an isolated 
project as it goes on, but one actually complements the other as they 
are built. 

But I still believe and our people have been on record constantly 
on that, that each project must stand on its individual merits first. 
Then the cumulative benefits are in addition to the individual benefits 
of the project. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Rasavut. Thank you very much. 
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Lucxy Peax Dam anv Reservoir, Borsr River, lpano 
WITNESS 


E. W. RISING, VICE PRESIDENT OF SOUTHWESTERN IDAHO WATER 
CONSERVATION PROJECT 


Mr. Ranaut. Mr. Rising? You are going to tell us about the Idaho 
projects. 

Mr. Ristne. Yes, sir. I will make my presentation as rapidly as I 
‘an. I will not take much of your time. This is an area of about 
350,000 acres that is damaged by floods affecting the economy of about 
150,000 people. 

My name is E. W. Rising. I am vice president of southwestern 
Idaho water conservation project. In appearing today I am also 
representing the Boise River Board of Control. 

I urge the committee to recommend the full budget item of $6,087,- 
000 for the Lucky Peak project. This project was authorized by 
Public. Law 526, approved July 24, 1946. 

Lucky Peak Dam and Reservoir is located on Boise River about 9 
miles upstream from Boise, the capital city of Idaho. The reservoir 
will store 306,000 acre-feet of floodwater, or a sufficient amount which 
together with upstream irrigation storage will provide reasonable 
flood protection for the cities, towns and farm lands of Boise Valley, 
Idaho. 

Boise River is formed by three forks which rise in mountainous ter- 
ritory, with elevations reaching up to 10,000 feet. Every spring, 
water from melting snow, with depths of 10 to 15 feet over a 3,000- 
square-mile area, rushes down the steep gorges of the forks of the river 
converging into the main stem above Boise. That picture that I 
showed you, Mr. Chairman, is for the purpose of illustrating those 
gorges and the fact that the water coming down from those steep 
slopes caused the damage, the silt and gravel coming down into the 
river, which is deposited in the canals and other flat areas and is the 
principal cause of our flood damage. 

Residences and industrial properties in Boise are damaged by floods 
almost every year and severe damages occur 3 years out of 5. From 
Boise the river in a 55-mile course passes through 350,000 acres of 
fertile irrigated land with an average annual production valued at 
$100,000,000. 

The rushing floodwaters bring down from the mountains large 
quantities of silt and gravel depositing same in the bed of the river in 
the 55-mile section below Boise, with result that the stream bed in many 
sections of the river is now higher than adjacent land, making im- 
possible the construction of levees of sufficient height to assure ade- 
quate flood protection in even a normal water year. 

Farmers and county boards have, however, over a period of many 
years, engaged in the construction of dikes and levees to try to con- 
trol the river, thus protecting property to fullest possible extent by 
local effort. In repair of temporary controls works and by dredging 
the river channel the Corps of Engineers have spent since 1942 nearly 

$114 million in emergency work on Boise River, but have only been 
able to maintain a channel with a safe carrying capacity of 6,500 sec- 
ond-feet, while the peak flow during spring of an average year is ap- 
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proximately twice the quantity mentioned, and in 1943 reached 25,- 
(40 second-feet or nearly four times the safe carrying capacity of the 
river. 

Floods in the agricultural section not only ruin thousands of acres 
of farm land, but wash out irrigation-control structures and fill canals 
with silt and gravel, thus preventing delivery of water to tens of thou- 
sands of acres of croplands not actually inundated by the floods. 
Floods, also, do extensive damage to highways and bridges. 

I want to show you a few pictures of that particular 1943 flood. 
This is a picture of an onion field that produced a record crop of onions. 
Over 1,750 sacks of onions on the 1 acre. The following year this 
picture shows the same field under flood. The canals are filled with 
gravel and silt, making it impossible to send irrigation water through 
those canals until everything is repaired. Therefore there are many 
thousands of acres of land sometimes damaged by water not being de- 
livered in the irrigation season. 

The only way to provide the necessary permanent flood protection 
for Boise Valley is the early completion of Lucky Peak Dam and 
Reservoir, now approximately 50 percent complete. 

We are now at a critical point in the construction of Lucky Peak 
Dam. Foundations and earth fill of the dam extend three-fourths 
of the distance across the river and it is planned to extend the dam 
the remaining distance or make the closure of the dam at the end of 
high water this summer, providing adequate funds are made available 
by the Congress. 

I, therefore, again ask the committee for the appropriation of the 
recommended budget item of $6,087,000, which will all be required 
to maintain a minimum construction schedule during fiscal year 1953. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ranavur. Congress has been pretty cooperative on the projects 
out there. 

Mr. Ristnc. You have on this one. This is a very critical year so 
we should have money to extend the dam across the remaining part 
of the river during the low water season which comes in July and 
August this year. 

Mr. Raravr. So you are anxious to get the money that is suggested 
in the budget ? 

Mr. Risin. Yes, sir. Thank you very much. 


Tue Dates Lock anp Dam, STATE oF WASHINGTON 
WITNESSES 


PAUL M. NIEBELL, ATTORNEY AT LAW, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ALEX SALUSKIN, CHAIRMAN, YAKIMA TRIBAL COUNCIL 

EAGLE SEELATSEE, VICE CHAIRMAN, YAKIMA TRIBAL COUNCIL 
THOMAS YALLUP, MEMBER, YAKIMA TRIBAL COUNCIL 

WATSON TOTUS, MEMBER, YAKIMA TRIBAL COUNCIL 

DR. F. A. DAVIDSON, BIOLOGIST 


Mr. Ranaut. We will now have our Indian friends from The Dalles. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will now have our Indian friends from The Dalles. 
by courtesy for Mr. Kenneth R. L. Simmons, tribal attorney of the 
Yakima Reservation. 
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Mr. Razavr. Is that voluminous? 
Mr. Nriesetu. No, sir. 

Mr. Rapavr. It may be received. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE YAKIMA TRIBE OF INDIANS OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON IN 
OPPOSITION TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE DALLES LOCK AND Dam 


The Dalles lock and dam on the Columbia River was authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act of 1950, Public Law 516, approved May 17, 1950. 

Hearings were held before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, civil functions, Department of the Army, ap- 
2 the pega for 1952, at the first session of the Eighty-second Congress on this 
project. 

“The May 7, 1951, four delegates representing the Yakima Tribe of Indians in 
the State of Washington and the Yakima tribal attorney testified in opposition 
to the construction of The Dalles lock and dam and filed statements with the 
committee which appear in part 2 in the printed record of the hearings before 
this subcommittee, on pages 311 to 321. Following the hearings the report from 
the Committee on Appropriations contained the following statement to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

“The request of $18,000,000 to initiate construction on The Dalles Dam, Oreg., 
is denied. This is a new project, authorized in Public Law 861 of the Eighty- 
first Congress. To date no funds have been made available for the planning 
of this project. The committee does not feel that study of this project has 
sufficiently progressed for the Corps of Engineers to be able to definitely inform 
the Congress of the ultimate total Federal costs. In a treaty negotiated between 
the United States and the Yakima Tribe of Indians on June 9, 1855 (12 Stat. 
951), the Indians were granted certain fishirg rights on the Columbia River. 
These rights will be completely destroyed in direct violation of the treaty if 
construction of the dam is approved. Aside from the moral and legal treaty 
aspects, the present estimated cost of The Dalles Dam does not comtemplate 
any payment to the Indians for their economic loss, estimated at $900,000 annu- 
ally. The committee will not give further consideration to this project until 
the treaty matter is settled to the satisfaction of all parties concerned and until 
proper and final-cost estimates are determined.” 

Particular attention is called to the statement in this report that the com- 
mittee would not give further consideration to the project until the treaty mat- 
ter was settled to the satisfaction of all parties concerned—teferring to the 
treaty rights of the Yakima Tribe of Indians guaranteed by the Yakima Treaty 
of June 9, 1855 (12 Stat. 951). 

At the closing days of the first session of the Eighty-second Congress $4 mil- 
lion were appropriated for this project without any legislative requirement that 
compensation be first paid to the Yakima Tribe for its fishing rights which were 
to be destroyed by the construction of The Dalles Dam, nor was any provision 
contained in the legislation that an action in condemnation be instituted to 
acquire the property which would be taken or destroyed. The present budget 
of the President of the United States requests an appropriation of $37,500,000 
for this project—consideration of which item is now before this committee. 

The Yakima Tribe of Indians still opposes the construction of The Dalles Dam 
and urges upon this committee to study the entire project in the light of war and 
defense needs at this time, taking into consideration the exorbitant cost of the 
project and the valuable fishing rights of the Yakima Tribe for which compensa- 
tion must be paid should the project proceed. 

The Yakima Tribe does not consider the project in the interest of national 
defense, nor will it admit that there is a serious shortage in power in the North- 
west which wilkbe solved by the construction of The Dalles lock and dam, It 
must be remembered that it will take several years to construct this project 
and under the present plans of the Army it is not anticipated that any electrical 
energy will be generated at The Dalles lock and dam for at least 7 years. An 
investigation will disclose that more power can be developed on tributary streams 
of the Columbia River, particularly at Hell’s Canyon and on Foster Creek, at less 
than one-half of the cost of this project, without any material destruction of 
fish runs in the Columbia River. 

It must also be remembered that the construction and operation of The Dalles 
Dam tied in with the operaiton of Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and McNary Dams 
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and power sites will compiecely destroy the commercial salmon fishery in the 
Columbia River and deprive the United States of one of its most valuabie sources 
of food supply. 

Officials of the Army may well advise this committee that negotiations have 
been opened with the Yakima Tribe of Indians to eventually arrive at just com- 
pensation for the Yakima fishing rights and locations which will be inundated 
und completely destroyed in the Columbia River adjacent to Celilo, Oreg. Nu- 
merous conferences have been held with the Yakima Tribe by officials of the 
Army. The impression received by the Yakima Tribe is that it has definitely 
in mind taking several years within which to negotiate a settlement with the 
Yakima Tribe which will provide just compensation. Officials of the Army 
take the position that the actual fishing locations of the Yakimas will not be 
inundated and completely destroyed until 1955 and that in the meantime studies 
can be made and negotiations continued which will accomplish some settle- 
ment of the damages within the next three or four years. The Army also 
takes the position that no serious damage will be done in the course of the con- 
struction of this project. The Yakima Tribe does not agree in any respect with 
these opinions of the Army, nor will any. fish biologist agree, whether employed 
by the Government or employed by the Yakima Tribe. 

The Yakima Tribe has had in its employ a fish biologist of recognized ability 
for several months. Extensive studies have been made of this entire situation 
by the Yakima tribai attorney over a period of 16 years. Should the Army 
be successful in its efforts to pay the Yakima Tribe just compensation a fair 
agreement ‘could well be reached within the next 60 or 90 days. The informa- 
tion already obtained by the fish biologist employed by the Yakima Tribe and 
Yakima tribal attorney would enable a speedy settlement to be consumated. 
The Departments of Fisheries of the States of Oregon and Washington have 
compiled and digested all of the available information which includes the values 
of the fish sold at the Indian Dip Net Fishery at Celilo Falls. This informa- 
tion has been prepared and is available in printed form. 

Without any question, should this Congress and the Army be sincere in their 
efforts to pay the Yakima Tribe just compensation for these rights, the de- 
struction of which will commence almost immediately, should the present project 
proceed, an agreement could be reached by fair-minded negotiators in the im- 
mediate future. 

The Yakima Tribe again wishes to impress upon this committee that it does 
not wish to dispose of its fishing rights. No actual construction work has, as 
yet, been done on The Dalles lock and dam project. It is not too late to stop 
the construction of this project. The Yakima Tribe urges this committee to 
earefully study the ultimate effect of this project, and to fully recognize the 
treaty rights of the Yakima Tribe. 

Respectfully submitted. » 

ALEx SALUSKIN, 
EAGLE SEELATSEE, 
THoMaAS K, YALLUP, 
Watson Tortus, 
Yakima Tribal Delegates, Toppenish, Wash. 
KENNETH R. L. SImMoNs, 
Yakima Tribal Attorney, Billings, Mont. 


Mr. Nresevt. Mr. Alex Saluskin, chairman of the tribal council 
will testify. 

Mr. Satusxrn. Gentlemen, we are thankful to have this opportu- 
nity to convey our minds to you for your consideration and determina- 
tion. 

1. The Yakima Tribe has always opposed the construction of high 
dams along the Columbia River, especially The Dalles Dam. Because 
it will completely destroy fishing rights guaranteed to Yakima In- 
dians by treaty of June 9, 1855. 

2. From time immemorial the Yakimas fished at Celilo Falls—the 
salmon are a great source of subsistence. 

3. Nearly 1,000 Yakimas use Celilo Falls annually and depend 
entirely upon fishing for their food and income. When The Dalles 
Dam is built these Indians will be without any means of support, 
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because they are already landless people who have not received allot- 

ments of land and they are unskilled laborers. Seasonal farm work is 
short. About 1,000 other members who have small shares in fraction- 
ated heirship land also are dependent upon fishing to some extent. 
Our land program has been curtailed by language inserted in the 
Appropriation Act whereby we cannot use our tribal funds to purchase 
trust lands for our people, or loan them tribal funds, to buy trust 
lands, from another Indian, within the boundaries of the Yakima 
Reservation. There is no other way the tribe could help their people. 
They would become a charge to either State or Federal welfare. 

4. The Yakima Tribe is not interested in negotiating for a settle- 
ment of their treaty rights at Celilo Falls. They are more interested 
in opposing the construction of the dam which will cause irreparable 
loss to them as a tribe, a loss that cannot be repaid in terms of a 
money settlement. Negotiations may take many years, as we have 
experienced. There is $50,000 appropriated Federal funds to replace 
six inundated fishing camp sites, caused by Bonneville Dam, since 
1939 ; to date no work has been done. 

Therefore we believe The Dulles Dam should not be built. Con- 
gressional committee should investigate the need of it. Thank you. 

Mr. Nresety. The next witness is Mr. Eagle Seelatsee. 

Mr. Seexastser. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, my name is Eagle See- 
latsee, delegate member of Yakima Tribal Council. 

The Yakima Tribe is opposed to The Dalles Dam for the reasons 
given by Mr. Alex Saluskin. Once the dam is constructed the Celilo 
Falls fishery will be under water and the Yakima Indians will lose 
this traditional source of food supply and annual income from the 
fisheries. 

Not only will the present generation lose these rights, but also so 
will all future generations. 

The Yakima Indians as a nation have always observed their treaty 
with the Government of the United States, which was made and 
agreed upon on June 9, 1855, whereby the Yakima Indians reserved 
their fishing rights at Celilo and other points along the Columbia 
River for purposes of subsistence in taking fish. 

In conclusion I wish to say the rights involved were produced 
by Mother Earth as Nature, which is a value that money could not 
replace. Therefore the Yakima Indians considered this as sacred. 

Mr. Nrevsety. The next witness is Mr. Thomas Yallup. 

Mr. Yatuup. Since our time is very limited, I wish to present my 
written statement for the record, and a telegram which was sent to me 
by the Columbia River Indians. 

Mr. Rasaur. They may be received for the record. 

(The document is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS K. YALLUP 


Gentlemen, at the time the Yakima treaty of 1855 was executed the United 
States agreed with the chiefs who then represented the Yakima Nation that 
the Yakimas reserved the right to fish at their usual and accustomed fishing 
places on the Columbia River and elsewhere. This right had been exercised 
from time immemorial by the Yakima Nation and salmon was one of the chief 
sources of food for the tribe, even as it is today. 
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Celilo Falls was the chief fishing location on the Columbia River at that time 
and has been ever since. Annually the Yakimas fish at this location. Part of the 
salmon caught is used for food and part is sold and provides an annual income 
for those who fish. 

The construction of The Dallas Dam will completely inundate Celilo Falls 
fishery and destroy this treaty right of the Yakimas to fish at this location. 

It was my privilege to be one of the delegates who appeared before this com- 
mittee last year, urging that The Dallas Dam be not built.. This committee 
refused the appropriation for the construction of the dam until the War Depart- 
ment submitted a total estimate of the costs to be incurred. However, the 
Senate appropriated $4,000,000 for the construction of the dam. 

We are again before this committee, urging that this dam be not constructed. 
We are of the considered opinion that the construction of the dam is not necessary 
at this time and at this point along the Columbia River. This dam, if constructed, 
would irreparably damage and possibly destroy the treaty right of the Yakima 
Nation. 

There are about 300 families living along the Columbia River who 
live on very poor allotments, which allotments are supplemented by their fishing 
activities. If the fishing rights are destroyed, these families will be reduced 
to dire poverty and disease, and other afflictions will find an easy prey among 
such persons. 

It is interesting to note that originally there were 129,942 acres of Indian lands 
in this reservation under irrigation project, while at the present time, there are 
only 80,859 acres under project. There are 49,083 acres of non-Indian land 
in project. 

At the time the irrigation project was placed in operation, almost 52 years ago, 
there were 1,460 Indians living on reservation, while at the present time there 
are 2,996. Indians living on reservation. 

The Yakima rolls contain the names of 1,526 landless Indians, while there 
are 1,269 Indians who have inherited a small interest in the land. 

At a time when billions of dollars are being sent to help the destitute in other 
lands, this bill authorizing the construction of The Dalles Dam would deprive 
“native Americans” of sacred rights granted to them by a treaty with the United 
States of America. 

It is the belief of the Columbia River Indians that the Columbia River is 
sacred. This belief is shared by the Indians on the reservation. The erection of 
the dam would destroy a national shrine and would tend to weaken the confidence 
which all Indians have that the United States will deal fairly with them and 
carry out to the letter any treaty made with them. 

On February 19, 1952, I received the following telegram from Henry Thomp- 
son, son of one of the old and respected chiefs, and himself a second chief of the 
Celilo Indians: 


THE DaLies, Orec., February 19, 1952. 
THomas K. YALLUP, 
Houston Hotel: 

Can’t get over there. No money. But all Columbia River Indians opposed 

to dam. 
HENRY THOMPSON. 

We are of the firm belief that this committee will see to it that the United 
States of America will not break faith with the Yakima Indians and those in the 
Columbia River area by building this dam and thus destroying this sacred 
fishing site and the hope for a better future on the part of these Indians and, 
what is more serious, destroying the faith which said persons have in this, our 
Federal Government. 


Mr. Yauuup. In addition to my statement. I wish to say that on 
January 24 the Army engineers had a meeting, which was called in 
the Columbia agency conference. The engineers were there to pre- 
side. A statement made by one of the engineers was that when The 
Dalles Dam is completed some of the generators will be put in and 
some of the generators may never be put in. 
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Mr. Ranaut. They may never be installed? 

Mr. Yauiur. They may never be installed. 

Mr. Rasavrt. That is what they said? 

Mr. Yauuiur. Yes. Most of the talks made were by the agencies, 
which seemed to me to be like a group of friends, with a pat on the 
back—*You might say this,” and so on. There was no opposition at 
the hearing. All the talks were made so as to back one another in 
regard to the building of The Dalles Dam. Most of their reports, it 
seems to me, were for the purpose of getting additional millions to 
build The Dalles Dam. 

Another thing occurs tome. Thirty million dollars was estimated 
to build the fish ladders. If they would pay the Indians some of that 
money, we could make use of it. I know as to the Bonneville Dam, the 
fish ladders, here, for example, are the falls of the dam, and the fish 
come up the stream to the falls. The fish ladders are built out here 
| indicating | and the fish wander around here, where you can see them, 
and very few find the ladder where they go up. 

It seems to me that it is just a waste of the taxpayer’s money. I 
notice on the map there are quite a number of dams that are proposed 
to be built, and some of them have already started. They say that we 
are going to bring the industry out from the East and get them out 
here to the West. That I could not understand, being a layman. It 
seems to me that they would say that industry from the East is going 
to take everything out to the West. 

The Indians, as I have in my written statement, have always been 
against the building of the dam because it is the only livelihood they 
have. 

Mr. Kerr. How much will this Dalles Dam influence your Indian 
reservation ¢ 

Mr. Yauuvr. It isnot our reservation. We have fisheries there along 
the river. 

Mr. Kerr. You have fisheries right in the river, but you have no 
reservation that is destroyed by the dam, by the impounding of the 
water and covering your land? 

Mr. Yatiur. You mean the land? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. 

Mr. Yaututur. We have the fisheries, and we have some Indian allot- 
ments along the river which will be affected. 

Mr. Kerr. How much would you say that your Indian reservation 
and ownership would be destroyed by the impounding of the water 
and building of these dams? 

Mr. Yauuvr. It is outside of our reservation boundary but it is in 
our ceded area. 

Mr. Ranaut. Mr. Kerr is referring to the impounding of the water 
which takes a good deal of land. 

Dr. Davinson. The Indians own 50 or 60 rivers down in there, but 
that is where their houses are also. 

Mr. Rasavr. Thank you very much. Who else is going to testify 
now? 

Mr. Nrevex. Mr. Watson Totus, a member of the tribal council. 

Mr. Torus. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit this written 
statement for the record. 

Mr. Razavur. Very well. 
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STATEMENT OF WATSON ToTUS 


Gentlemen, this is the second occasion that I have been privileged to appear 
before your committee as a delegate from the Yakima Nation and the Indians 
located along the Columbia River. I can assure you that the Yakima Nation 
and the other Indians in the Columbia River area are opposed to the construction 
of The Dalles Dam. 

I am one of the Yakima Indians who fish every year at Celilo Falls. My family 
uses part of the fish for food and I sell some commercially. 

In past years the average income from fishing ran about $1,500 per fisherman. 
However, since the construction of the Bonneville Dam, fish runs have decreased, 
and the annual income from fishing activities has also decreased so that at the 
present time the annual income averages about $1,000 per fisherman. ‘ 

If The Dalles Dam is built, the Yakimas will lose forever their fishing rights 
at Celilo Falls; their income from fishing will be reduced to amost nothing; their 
National Shrine will be only a memory and their faith in the United States of 
America to keep faith with the nations with whom treaties are made will be 
greatly damaged. 


For these and many other reasons, the Yakima Nation is greatly opposed to 
the construction of this dam. 

Mr. Nresett. Dr. Davidson will be next. 

Dr. Davipson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
employed by the Yakima Indians as their technical counsel in the 
capacity of biologist. I have been for 15 years a member of the Fish 
and Wild Life Service until 1941, when I retired. Last summer the 
Indians employed me to help them. At the time I came in there 
there was considerable agitation in regard to the construction of The 
Dalles Dam, and a great deal of publicity was put out both in the 
papers and in magazines about the terrific shortage of power that was 
going to become the situation there, and The Dalles was going to be 
necessary to be constructed to develop its full capacity so there would 
not be any brown-outs and what not. 

I did not hear any more about it in regard to the actual situation until 
we went to this meeting of the Army engineers which was held at the 
Dalles. I will tell you frankly that I was dumbfounded. Let me 
say that the cat came out of the bag at that time. I have a few points 
that I would like to call to your attention that I think you should 
recognize as acual facts existing in this construction program on the 
Columbia River. 

My first surprise came when General Walsh, in the uniform of 
the Army of the United States, got up and after he reported to the 
materials committee said that The Dalles Dam would not be handi- 
capped for the construction, owing to the hard materials like steel, 
aluminum and copper, nor would any of the other dams in the 
Columbia River program. 

In other words, the Army engineers were going to be able to go 
ahead without being seriously handicapped. In the same breath 
he said “But the Armed Forces part of it are going to be seriously 
handicapped for materials to construct weapons and things we need 
to fight in Korea and other places.” How can a man in the Army 
uniform say that ? 

The next shock came to me when Colonel Liscomb was asked to 
discuss the program of the development of The Dalles Dam and 
said that only half of the generators would be put in the dam be- 
cause the other half would not be needed and they would be put in 
as the power requirements were needed. After all this publicity. 
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Just recently, while in Astoria, Oreg., which was only a few days 
ago, I read a piece in the paper, a report from the Atomic Energy 
Commission. They have gone so far in their experiments that they 
are willing to go so far as to say that in the future they could re- 
place the y bot aientbon power and in 50 years the TVA could be 
retired. 

Mr. Rasaur. Could be retired ? 

Dr. Davinson. Yes, sir. That was the statement. 

Mr. Forp. Do you mean that replacements would be useless ? 

Dr. Davipson. It would not be necessary, that atomic energy 
could replace it so much more efficiently, 

If the Army engineers and their backers, these pressure groups, 
if I may call them that, are interested in really developing the 
Columbia River, let them put the dams in the upper regions, at 
Libby, for example, and at Hell’s Canyon where they can back up 
the waters, not only provide for flood control. 

The thing that is handicapping the whole Columbia River pro- 
gram right now in hydroelectric, is that firm power, based entirely 
on the load flow of the river, is so reduced when the river goes down 
that the dams’ efficiency goes down about 25 or 30 percent, and their 
peak loads, of course, cannot be held. If they put these dams in 
the upper regions, in the Columbia Basin—the Columbia Basin 
Commission, appointed by the State of Washington and the Presi- 
dent of the United States have also agreed that that is where the 
dams should be built, then the water can be liberated gradually dur- 
ing the low flow of the season and all the dams, McNary, Rock 
Island, and Bonneville, can maintain their efficiency of production 
and they will not be handicapped for the lack of water. 

The Dalles is being put in right above Bonneville and it will be 
handicapped the same as the rest of them. It will not add anything 
to the general development of the country. They have these power 
sites, but they are not interested in developing it. All they want is 
The Dalles Dam which to me looks like they want it in their back 
yard so they will not have to go very far from Portland to develop 
it. 

While a member of the Fish and Wildlife Service in 1938, when 
Grand Coulee was being built, I went to one of the managers of 
the Pudget Sound Power & Light Co. in control of Rock Island Dam 
at that time. I said: “You have only three generators and a possible 
eight can be built at Rock Island. Why do you not put up the gen- 
erators and reconstruct Rock Island so they will have the power?” 

He said. “We cannot get priorities to do one thing additional to 
Rock Island Dam,” and that was at the time they needed electricity 
so badly. In spite of that here goes Grand Coulee and they built all 
the power construction in Bonneville. 

Mr. Ranaut. All these arguments that you are making, of course, 
are for the purpose of showing the weakness of the project in your 
estimation ¢ 

Dr. Davipson. Very definitely. 

Mr. Ranaut. And for conservation of the fishing rights? 

Dr. Davipson. If you will bear with me, I will continue. 

Mr. Rapavt. That is right? 

Dr. Davipson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Have these other power facilities since been constructed 
at Rock Island? 

Dr. Davinson. Thank you, sir. I appreciate that. Yes; not until 
the Aluminum Co. of America went into Wenatchee and got per- 
mission to put up a factory was anything granted in the way of ma- 
terials to go ahead and develop. Now Rock Island will be developed, 
but the power developed at Rock Island will not be used for the peo- 
ple, the communities; it will be used for the Aluminum Co. plant. I 
think we are all aware—I do not need to tell you—that there is con- 
siderable agitation in regard to trimming the present budget. 

To me there would be a good place to start, Rock Island and the 
Dalles Dam. There are $37,000,000, I believe, up for appropriation. 
Since the dam is not going to be an essential factor in this power 
construction as they said, I think the money provided for it could 
well be spent at other places. Furthermore, the materials that would 
go into The Dalles and some of the other dams in the Columbia River 
might well be used by our Armed Forces to save lives of our men 
fighting in Korea. 

Finally, from a biologist’s point of view, it will save the last 
natural monument on the Columbia River, and that is The Dalles 
Dam, Celilo Falls, Greased Rapids; all those areas that were sites 
of scenic view where people come from miles to see are going. Celilo 
Falls is the last one that is left. Why can we not save it? Wegotoa 
lot of effort to save our national forests and parks. 

Not long ago the Olympic Peninsula was made into a national 
monument. Yet we are going to wipe out the last one on the Columbia. 

Last, but not least, it will permit the people of the United States 
to live up to their treaty with the Yakima Indians made in 1855. 

Mr. Razaut. How much have you gone into the study of the milking 
of these fish and placing the eggs in hatcheries below the proposed 
dams? 

Dr. Davipson. Very considerably. 

Mr. Rapzavr. Tell us your experience about that, so that we can 
conserve the fish life, this great natural resource, and not destroy it. 

Dr. Davipson. Let me say at the outset that there is no substitution 
for natural reproduction of the fish in the streams. 

Mr. Rasavr. We are all aware of that. 

Dr. Davinson. They have tried and tried. When the fish were 
taken at Rock Island, they could not get over Grand Coulee. They 
were taken to that billion-dollar hatchery at Leavenworth. I venture 
to say that I do not have the figures, but 60 percent of those fish 
perished before they got the eggs out of them. They could not handle 
them. They practically gave up at Leavenworth and went to other 
streams in order to do it. 

The first year—that hatchery wasn’t built. I supervised that. I 

was in charge of the work that year. We took the fish and liberated 
them as adults in the various streams in the Wanatchee and others. 
Those fish spawned. That year the return drops were terrific, and 
that is the best return we have had. 
_ Mr. Rasavt. Information was brought to this committee that there 
is one place in Alaska where the fish go and that there has been a 
fall-off in the development of fish there. Yet nobody is bothering 
that area at all. : 
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Dr. Davinson. You mean the Columbia River fish go to Alaska? 

Mr. Rasavr. No. A similar type of fish. 

Dr. Daviwson. I spent 15 years in Alaska, and I can tell you some 
of the things that are happening. There is a station at Little Fort 
Walter, a biological station for the purpose of determining the natural 
environment of the fish. If the weather is just right, you can wipe 
out a whole run of fish in the stream in this way: The fish spawn in 
the gravel. In the wintertime, if there is no precipitation—mind you, 
Alaska is a region of heavy precipitation, in some places 150 inches of 
rainfall a year in southeastern Alaska—if it happens to be a dry year 
and there is no snow and it comes freezing weather and the eggs freeze 
in the ground, it will wipe the whole thing out. 

That we can demonstrate to you, and I can send to you actual 
figures of both weather and counts of fish. 

Mr. Rasavt. I am satisfied with your explanation of it. That, of 
course, would have a reflection in the run 5 years after, would it 
not? 

Dr. Davinson. Very definitely. 

Mr. Raznavt. Is it 4 or 5 years? 

Dr. Davinson. It depends on the species. The pink salmon are two, 
the dog salmon two and three, Chinook and sockeye, four and five. 

Mr. Ranaut. Is there a difference in the species, the ones that run 
4 years and the ones that run 5? 

Dr. Davison. Yes. There are five different species of salmon. 
Each has its own particular life history, and each is subject to the 
hazards of natural conditions which we have no control of. 

Mr. Razavut. We read about natural resources which were not con- 
served early in the United States. We read of the destruction of the 
great pine forests of Michigan, and we read about Father Marquette. 
Maio he went up the river, fish were so thick that they bumped the 

oat. ; 

Dr. Davinson. I have seen that condition myself. 

Mr. Rasavut. I suppose you have seen the same condition in Alaska 
where it has been undisturbed ? 

Dr. Davinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rapavrt. There is no feeling on the part of any Member of 
Congress to destroy a natural resource, a natural resource of food 
supply. On the other hand, we are face to face with the necessity 
for electrical energy, and there are those proposals that come to us by 
the Army engineers. Then on the other hand there are food and game 
preserves that come along and seek to stay this progress and to hold to 
the natural resources. It makes it a very difficult position if we sit 
in here and decide these momentous questions. 

The history of this project is well known to everybody in this room. 
Most of these distinguished men here representing the Indian tribes 
and members of those tribes have been before us before. They know 
what the House itself has tried to do in the matter. 
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Wepnespay, Fesrvary 20, 1952. 


PortLanp Harsor, Portianp, MAINE 
WITNESSES 


HON. ROBERT HALE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MAINE 

HON. CLIFFORD McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MAINE 

HAROLD KIMBALL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, MAINE PORT AU- 
THORITY 

RALPH A. LEAVITT 

EDWARD H. KESSLER, PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

FRANCIS MURPHY, PORTLAND TERMINAL CO. 

PETER M. COSTELLO, PORTLAND SHIPPING ASSOCIATION 

WALTER von BOKKELIN, GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE, PORT OF 
PORTLAND 


JOHN B. SILKE, VICE PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S UNION 


Mr. Rapavr. Identify yourself for the stenographer here, Con- 
gressman Hale. 

Mr. Harr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Robert Hale, representing the First Maine District in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want in the first 
place to express my gratitude for the courtesy of the committee in 
fixing this hour to enable me to present to the committee my fellow 
citizens of Portland, Maine, who are so deeply interested in the im- 
provements to its harbor and to say a few words myself about the 
project which we consider so important. 

Portland, as I believe you gentlemen all know, is the largest city 
and the principal seaport of Maine. It serves Maine and central 
New Hampshire, and to some extent it serves Canadian territory when 
the St. Lawrence is closed by ice, as it is for several months of the 
year. The population of the Portland municipal area must now ex- 
ceed 125,000, and the retail trade area would involve roughly 125,000 
additional people. South Portland is the southern terminus of the 
oil pipeline going to Montreal, Province of Quebec. This pipeline 
is served by the largest size of oceangoing tankers, which bring crude 
oil from Venezuela to be fed into the pipeline in South Portland. 
These tankers not only have to have a dredged channel to enable them 
to berth at wharves in the harbor, but they also have to have sheltered 
anchorage while they are awaiting their turn to berth. 

The commerce of the harbor is steadily increasing. We are now 
assured that we will get probably two boats a month with rubber 
cargoes in connection with the Government’s rubber stockpiling pro- 
gram. The increasing size of modern vessels, particularly tankers, 
necessitates an anchorage not only deep enough to accommodate the 
deepest draft vessels but large enough in area to enable the tankers 
to swing to their anchors. ‘Two tankers have actually grounded in 
this anchorage within the last year. 

The first improvement of Portland Harbor was initiated in 1835. 
Statutes passed in 1866, 1868, and 1872 provided for breakwaters and 
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channel dredging, works which were done. The existing project 
adopted in 1836 was supplemented by the provisions of the fae and 
Harbor Act of 1945, providing for an anchorage of 170 acres with a 
35-foot depth off House Island, a 35-foot-depth channel from the sea 
through the harbor and Fore River to the railroad bridge, a turning 
basin of 35 feet deep easterly of Vaughan’s Bridge, channels into Back 
Bay, the removal of two obstructing ledges in the outer main ship 
channel, a stone breakwater from Spring Point to Spring Point ledge 
light, and the elimination of a ledge in Hussey’s Sound. 

“All this work has actu: ully been completed except for the 170-acre, 
35-foot anchorage off House Island and the elimination of the ledges 
in the main channel, the cost of which was estimated at $1,127,200. I 
don’t regard the elimination of these two ledges as pressing at the 
present time. It is the anchorage off House Island that we want to 
stress. 

The point that I would emphasize is that this anchorage off House 
Tsland is in no sense a new project. It is the unfinished residue of 
the whole harbor-improvement plan. This additional work is neces- 
sary to make wholly useful the improvements that have been made 
because adequate anchorage facilities are just as necessary to a harbor 
as adequate channels. 

Witnesses from Portland will give you relevant statistics about the 
port. This improvement is directly related to the problem of our 
continental defense because, unless Portland Harbor is fully accessible 
and fully useful, the pipeline cannot be served and tankers must take 
the long route over 1,500 miles around the bulge of Nova Scotia into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and all the way up the river. 

In World War II Portland was one of our leading naval bases, and 
in the event of another war it is scarcely likely to be any less important. 
Its geographical situation is a str ategic one, and the loss of a single 

tanker would involve a considerably lar ger sum of money than the cost 
of dredging this anchorage. 

The Navy is now spending some $40 million in the Casco Bay area to 
enlarge the naval air facility at Brunswick, to enlarge the oil- storage 
facility at Long Island in ‘Portland Harbor, and to build new oil- 
storage fac ilities i in Harpswell. This represents the Navy’s idea of 
the importance of this area, and surely this praient involves an expend- 
iture which is modest in relation to its importance. 

Now, I have here, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Harold Kimball, the executive 


secretary of the Maine Port Authority, who will address you. I have: 


a statement from the Portland Pilots, Inc., which I would like the 
privilege of filing with the committee. 

Mr. Raravr. W ithout objection, we will file it in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


PORTLAND PiLots, INo., 
Portland, Maine, February 20, 1952. 
To the Chairman and Members, Subcommittee on Civil Functions Appropria- 
tions, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : The Portland Pilots, Inc., wish to point out a most deplorable and 
dangerous condition existing at the port of Portland (Maine). This condition 
is the lack of necessary and adequate anchorage to accommodate the present-day 
type of ships that make up the flow of traffic into Portland at this time. 
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In the years 1944 and 1945, when the improvement of the anchorage was deemed 
an emergency project and approval was given by the War Department, the normal 
draft of vessels was approximately 29 feet and about 25 to 30 ships arrived 
per month on an average. Since that time, the draft of the ships has increased 
to an average of 32 feet 6 inches, with an occasional draft of 34 feet. The number 
of arrivals has increased to nearer 50 ships per month, a substantial increase of 
ships per month as well as a substantial increase of draft per ship. 

All through the years as the size of ships increased corresponding changes 
have been made for the accommodation of the ship. Terminal facilities have 
been improved—better docks, deeper berths, better cargo-handling equipment, 
bigger and more powerful towboats with modern equipment—the better to expe- 
dite the handling of the ship for quick turn-around. 

Regardless of all the changes and increased size of ships since the early days, 
not one thing has been done at the anchorages in the port of Portland which 
are the same anchorages where the sailing vessels and small steamers of mod- 
erate draft anchored. 

The supertankers of today must somehow be fitted into these totally inadequate 
anchorages when it is necessary to anchor. 

The shipowner rightfully should expect a suitable anchorage for his ship. 
The shipmaster, on arriving in port, must have a proper anchorage. 

Tankers are the bulk of traffic into Portland but of course there are also 
some other type ships including some domestic coastwise ships. It is a very 
dangerous situation if a tanker which may have a very inflammable cargo 
when swinging around with the tide should extend into the channel enough so 
that with low visibility there might be a collision with a vessel arriving at 
Portland either with or without a pilot on board. Such a situation could be a 
major disaster felt throughout the cities of Portland and South Portland. 

At one time, some of the operators felt that these high-speed powerful tankers, 
because of the tremendous cost of operations, would not be anchoring, but would 
be dispatched in and out and that the need for anchorages was not too great. 
However, records show that about 60 percent of the shipping here must anchor 
either arriving from sea or after discharge prior to proceeding to sea, so that 
forecast or opinion soon was found to be in error and the need of a suitable 
anchorage is very great. 

In this past month of January 1952 an occasion arose where the berths were 
full of ships. Anchorage A, the regular anchorage, was full, with an overflow 
of one tanker into anchorage B, the anchorage used by the supertanker. While 
the ship was in anchorage B, a supertanker arrived at pilot station and had to 
anchor outside all night, until 8 a. m. the following day before it could proceed 
to anchorage B. This will point out what it would mean if in a national emer- 
gency or wartime a high-priority tanker had to be a “sitting duck” in dangerous 
waters because of lack of reasonable anchor area. 

We, the Portland Pilots, having cognizance of the conditions existing here, in 
behalf of shipowners and master, the port of Portland, and our Nation’s welfare, 
most urgently and sincerely request that a dredging project be immediately ex- 
ecuted at the port of Portland, removing the shoal area in anchorage B off House 
Island, permitting anchoring of more than one supertanker in that area, and that 
anchorage A be dredged to a depth of 35 feet in the entire anchorage. 

This would involve the removal of extensive soft areas of 26 feet and would 
provide only such reasonable anchorage that a port with the volume of traffic 
that is here should have. 

Consistent with a so-called tanker port, there are many times that the tankers 
must anchor in anchorage A after discharge of cargo. These tankers necess wd 
must ballast and as with some ships, the practice is to ballast to a draft of 22 
24 or more feet. With one or two of regular size and draft ships anywhere in sed 
anchorage as it now is it creates a precarious situation for any incoming ordinary 
deep-loaded ship arriving at the anchorage. From this it can be seen how inade- 
quate the anchorages are to accommodate normal operations. 

It is well known that Portland Harbor is one of the best harbors in the Nation, 
easily accessible, good depth of water to the docks, and good shelter. Its potential 
assets should not be limited by insufficient anchorage. 

Respectfully, 
PorTLAND Prrots, INc., 
CHARLES W. Martin. 
Paut L. LitcHrie.p. 
Grorce H. LuLvue. 
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Mr. Hate. There are various other gentlemen from the port here, 
Mr. Chairman, who are deeply interested, but we do not want to in- 
trude on the committee’s time and Mr. Harold Kimball and possibly 
Mr. Leavitt will say a few words. 

Mr. Rasaut. Mr. Kimball, we will be pleased to hear you at this 
time. 

Mr. Kraut. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this statement is being 
presented by Harold E. Kimball, executive agotrag of the Maine 
Port Authority. The Maine Port Authority, with headquarters in 
Portland, Maine, is a body corporate and politic. Among the duties 
and powers set forth in the act creating the Maine Port Authority, it 
specifically states that— 

The directors shall keep thoroughly informed as to the present and probable 
future requirements of steamships and of shipping and as to the best means 
which can be provided at the port of Portland for the accommodation of 
steamships, etc. 

We are here to consider a most vital requirement of the current 
shipping in Portland Harbor. 

The favorable action which all concerned in the port of Portland 
hope will be taken by this subcommittee in the matter of making avail- 
able funds sufficient to provide a very necessary safe deep-water an- 
chorage facility in Portland Harbor has been postponed too long and 
we can but pray that the day-to-day operations in Portland Harbor 
will not precipitate any untoward incident before the proper action 
has been taken. The Chief of Engineers, United States Army, in his 
recommendation of this subject to the Secretary of War dated Decem- 
ber 15, 1939, made the following two statements: 

(1) The natural depths in the bay are no longer sufficient for the safe 
anchorage of modern vessels. 

(2) The grave hazard that attends anchoring of a large tanker close to the 
fairway in a busy harbor should be eliminated through the provision of proper 
anchorage area of sufficient depth and size to accommodate deep draft vessels. 

These two statements were made in 1939. Compared with the fig- 
ures of that year, in 1950 the total commerce at the port of Portland 
had increased threefold and a disproportionate amount of the greatly 
increased volume of total tonnage has been for some years, and is 
presently, arriving in tankers, the type of vessel to which the Chief 
of Engineers specifically referred to as a grave hazard when im- 
properly moored at anchorage. 

The installation of the Portland-Montreal pipeline and the subse- 
quent expansion of its facilities, the construction of new, and enlarge- 
ment of already existing oil terminals made necessary in some measure 
by the conversion from solid fuel to oil in the field of transportation 
as well as at industrial and utility plants, explains this dispropor- 
tionate volume of the total commerce of Portland Harbor, which is 
arriving via tankers and so-called super tankers. 

Nothing has been done to provide this type of craft with the safe 
haven which the officers, crew, and owners of these vessels have a right 
to expect upon arriving in port even though the provision of such a 
facility received congressional authorization some years ago. 
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The following table indicates the comparative volume of coal and 
oil handled in Portland Harbor during the decade 1941-50 (in net 
tons) : 

















| Coal oi | Cal f° of 
See i} Dkiees SED Bete. 

j ii | 

| Net tons Net tons | Net tons Net tons 
1061. cdetcsuaercanatcion’ | 1,321,300 | 1,899,972 || 1946........____. ale | ~ 783,552 | 4, 729, 502 
1048. eke besttocces |, 951,809 | 1, 230, 608 |) 1947-202 | 775,337 | 5, 498, 296 
UME. sasaeaadtnennnnoa | SMO | ROMER OBS. ooo ann | 867,220 | 6, 252, 969 
1008. gees a ak de cs | 1,138,787 | 2,710,568 || 1040................-..... | 608,018 | 5, 982, 453 
1945. - 222 eeeeeeeeeeae--| 1,077,261 | 2,714, 181 | REESE RATA | 545,185 | 6, 904, 307 








Since the Chief of Army Engineers pointed out the lack of deep- 
water anchorage facilities the main ship channel in Portland Harbor 
has been deepened to 35 feet at mean low water, but there has not 
been made available any anchorage area with a comparable depth. 
The need for a 35-foot anchorage has existed for several years, much 
too long a time, in fact, and within the past year several tankers have 
touched, scrubbed, or grounded in Portland Harbor and it has now 
reached the point where the need of a deep-water anchorage is critical. 
Unless such a facility is made available with the least possible addi- 
tional delay the port must expect to experience a serious grounding or 
a collision involving one or more supertankers, with the attendant loss 
of property, if not life, and such a collision could conceivably prove a 
major disaster encompassing loss of life, the vessels and their cargoes, 
along with some, if not all, of the port’s shore installations. 

The storage and distribution of oil is basic in the defense program of 
any country, apart from it being an activity essential to the preserva- 
tion or expansion of the Nation’s productivity. The maximum protec- 
tion of all deep-water ports, both large and small, is also vital to the 
Nation’s best interests. 

We are told that this country must choose between guns and butter. 
Gentlemen, there is no denying that neither the sinews of war or the 
products of peace and plenty can be forthcoming without safe and 
smoothly operating systems of transportation, including properly pro- 
tected terminal facilities with all that such facilities embrace. No joint 
water and land transportation movement can be safe and efficient with- 
out proper anchorages being available to the water carriers. 

There is no thought on the part of anyone but to urge that Portland 
Harbor be implemented with the protection that only a safe anchorage 
for deep-draft vessels can provide. We cannot but feel that the type 
of traffic now being handled in a rapidly increasing volume justifies 
favorable consideration of the remedy for the plight in which Portland 
Harbor finds itself. 

In closing, it is my honest conviction that Portland Harbor is, 
and has been for some time, in a plight through the lack of an ade- 
quate deep-water anchorage, primarily for the safety of fully laden 
tankers and supertankers. The traffic requiring this facility has grown 
to such proportions that any project so far authoried will prove but 
a stopgap, and on some occasions will not render full protection to 
the present volume of commerce. Some relief, however, should be 
forthcoming with the least possible delay from the ever-present threat 
to our shipping, its personnel and terminal facilities, created by the 
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necessity of mooring large tankers too close, if not actually in the 
fairway, which practice was described as a grave hazard by the Army 
Chief of Engineers in 1939. 

The Maine Port Authority deeply appreciates this opportunity to 
bring to the attention of this committee the serious situation which 
exists in Portland Harbor and thanks the committee for so patiently 
listening to a recital of the facts. 

Mr. Rapsavut. Thank you very much. Without objection, it will all 
be placed in the record. 

Mr. Hare. Mr. Chairman, this is Mr. Ralph A. Leavitt, a member 
of our State senate and a member of the Greater Portland Public 
Development Commission. 

Mr. Ranaut. All right. 

Mr. Leavirr. My name is Ralph A. Leavitt. I have been a steam- 
ship agent for 33 years in the city of Portland, and I have watched 
the growth of the transportation in Portland with a great deal of 
interest, naturally. 

At the present time I realize this: I am uncertain as to whether the 
port of Portland can handle these new supertankers which have been 
ordered to be built at the Bethlehem plant at Fore River. They will 
be larger than the America when they are built. We have docks at 
Portland that can take care of those ships and if the ship can come 
come right into the dock and berth at the dock, O. K., but if they 
have to come in there and anchor, we would be in a very bad place 
because we have no place where we can dock such a ship, and those 
ships will probably be coming into Portland within a year and a 
half, becouse it is one of the few terminals in the United States that 
can take them and we need that anchorage very badly because of that 
one thing alone. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Rasavr. Thank you very much. Is that all, Mr. Hale? 

Mr. Hate. Yes. 

Mr. Rasavutr. Did you leave a list with the stenographer of the 
names? If you have not, you might make a list and supply it to the 
clerk of the presence of these men on this occasion. 

Mr. Hate. I will supply the list now, Mr. Chairman. 

Edward H. Kessler, of the Portland Chamber of Commerce. 

Francis Murphy, representing the Portland Terminal Co. 

Peter M. Costello, representing the Portland Shipping Association. 

Mr. Walter Van Bokkelen, general representative of the port of 
Portland. 

John B. Silke, of the International Longshoremen’s Union, inter- 
national vice president. 

My colleague, Clifford McIntire, representing the Third Main 
District, is also present expressing his interest because the port of 
Portland is a port which serves the entire State. 

Thank you very much. 
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Wepnespay, Frsruary 20, 1952. 


Fire Istanp Inter, Lona Isuanp, N. Y. 


WITNESSES 


HON. ERNEST GREENWOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORE 

PAUL T. GIVEN, CHAIRMAN, PORTS AND WATERWAYS, SUFFOLK 
COUNTY, N. Y. 

PETER SNYDER, CHAIRMAN, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PATCHOGUE, 
N. Y. 

LESLIE WEISS, CHAIRMAN, FIRE ISLAND INLET COMMISSION 


Mr. Rasaut. Congressman Greenwood, who is going to talk on this 
first? Are you going to talk on this first, Mr. Greenwood ¢ 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes; I would like to make a short statement. 

Mr. Ranaut. We have before us our colleague, Congressman Green- 
wood, and the project is Fire Island. We will be pleased to hear from 
you at this time. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project of Fire Island Inlet was up before you last year and 
before a Senate committee and last year there came down here seven 
or eight men from the district to help to give testimony on the need 
for the Federal Government to open up the channel known as the 
Fire Island Inlet, which is really an opening or a channel from the 
Atlantic Ocean into what is known as Great South Bay and that bay 
is between Fire Island itself and Long Island. 

Now, in 1941 there was expended by the Federal Government the 
sum of $870,000 for a jetty. It was understood at that time that 
dredging would take place to keep the channel clear and that has not 
been done. 

Our efforts to get that channel opened have been backed up by I 
would say almost every organization, every chamber of commerce, 
every service club, Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis; in fact, I have only had 
one letter in opposition to our efforts to get the Federal Government 
to proceed with this project, and I have got hundreds of letters in 
support of it. 

Now, each week end when I go home Friday night I am out speak- 
ing on behalf of civil defense. It has been a rather difficult job to 
awaken people to their responsibilities on this civil defense matter 
but I think we have got people now to realize, on Long Island in par- 
ticular, that they have an obligation and this effort is backed up there 
by the county government, to awaken the civil defense movement, but 
they ask me the question, “What is the Federal Government doing 
about civil defense?” And, particularly, they ask me what is the 
Federal Government doing about Fire Island Inlet, because that 
brings in the question of civil defense in this way: It is an outlet for 
the people that will live on Long Island through the boating, through 
the carrying of supplies. It is an inlet for the people that will live in 
Queens and Kings and Manhattan in case of bombing to be brought 
through the inlet onto Long Island. In other words, it would be a 
passage of safety. I think last year that was expressed very strongly 
in case that the bridges over the East River were blown up. 

Now I am asking, and you can ask me, is this appropriation in the 
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budget? And I have to say, “No for the 1953 budget.” I don’t know, 
gentlemen, why that is so. I have made urgent appeals to the Bud- 
get Bureau. have contacted them. I have been to see the engi- 
neers and they assured me the project is worth while, but maybe I 
do not know the ropes around sufliciently well to get this project before 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Razavt. Off the record. 

(Discussion outside the record. ) 

Mr. Greenwoop. Now, we sent to each member of the committee 
a brochure, a booklet, and I know, gentlemen, that you may not have 
seen this booklet, you might not have read it—I hope you have, but I 
know that your time is limited. I know that you have many proj- 
ects working in this committee particularly, but we did send to eac 
of you a booklet of this kind. I think the facts about this project are 
in that booklet. I will ask the other gentlemen to speak personally 
on some of the things in there, but getting back to that question of 
engineers and the Bureau of the Budget, I have been thinking all 
along on this budget question as to whether those men that conduct 
the Bureau of the Budget know more about a problem of this kind 
than we do. I question whether the engineers know more about 
this problem than we do. 

We know the problem. We are with it all the time. If these men 
who make up the budget are going to have the complete say as to 
where our appropriations go, if they do then I am inclined to think 
that Congress is of no value. 

I have seen a remark made by a young man making a speech in the 
House yesterday that the administration or a small group of men 
are having the full voice in this Government and the Congress is 
not playing its part. And that is the reason I come to this commit- 
tee. I want this committee to look at this proposition regardless of 
what the Bureau of the Budget has done. I would like to ask that 
because it is a sincere effort and it is backed up by this county of 
Suffolk because of the need for it and I am going to tell you again. 

Our supplies were passed through that channel formerly of oil and 
stone, gravel, feed. Today through the channel, because of the sand 

iling in there, it is only capable of bringing very narrow channel 
oats of 5 or 6 feet draft, where formerly it took boats of 10, 12 and 
14 feet draft. This sand has been by the action of the sea brought 
from the front, the ocean side of Fire Island, into this channel and 
now it is so filled up that boats of 6 feet draft can hardly go through. 

We have pictures there taken in 1949. The oil boats brought 
through 19 million gallons of fuel in 1949. One year later, in 1950, 
it was so impassable that only 1 million gallons could be brought 
through. That should have been 13 million gallons in 1949 instead 
of 19 million. From 13 million gallons of fuel oil in 1949 down to 1 
million in 1950. The tankers that do come through now can only 
come through with the tide, they can only come through about 45 
percent loaded and that is throwing an unnecessary burden and ex- 
pense upon the people who are living there and who are requiring fuel 
oil out there. 

Now you are going to ask me, “Isn’t fuel oil brought by road?” 
“Why aren’t their supplies brought by road?” The Long Island 
Railroad has a bottleneck at Jamaica. Our roads are not so located 
up there that trucks can bring in great supplies. 
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We have a big business on Long Island. We have the Republic plant 
which has now 17,000 people working for it, the Grumman employs 
12,000 and the Sperry Gyroscope employs 7,000. There is the Brook- 
haven Laboratory which was built by the Federal Government to 
the extent of $150 million and the island is growing by leaps and 
bounds and the population has grown in 10 years in my district alone 
from 270,000 to 440,000 and is growing rapidly. 

Now, last week there was a housing committee inquiry in my dis- 
trict, in the village where I live, Bay Shore. There were six men 
on that committee, six Cogressmen, three Republicans and three Demo- 
crats, and I took them down to the bottom of my street where I live 
to show them the bay and I think each man said some strong language 
about the-lack of cooperation, that the committee that was handling 
this just didn’t know what our position was. 

Those men could see from the bottom of my street. They could 
see the inlet, they could see the large expanses of water and they 
could see what we are up against with these building projects on Long 
Island, where 70,000 people have been brought in in one section alone, 
70,000 people in about 5 years time. It is just inconceivable that a 
place could grow so quickly. 

The amount of produce which is grown on Long Island at the east 
end could be brought into the vast city of New York. When I tell 
you we produce 12 million pounds of fish, 15 million pounds of oysters 
and clams and 74 million pounds of cauliflower and 750 million pounds 
of potatoes, some of that could be brought in by these boats if we 
could get this inlet opened up. 

Now, I would like to read you, to show you this is not a political 
project—it has the backing of the whole county board of supervisors. 
There are 10 townships in the county of Suffolk; there are 10 super- 
visors, 1 supervisor representing each town. This is off the record, 
please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

I would like to leave that statement, that resolution and put the 
resolution on the record, if you please. 

Mr. Razpavut. Without objection we will place the resolution in the 
record. 

Mr. Greenwoop. This is a resolution of the town board of the town 
of Islip. It is certified to by the town clerk, and so forth. 

(The resolution is as follows :) 


Town oF Isiip, SUFFOLK County, N. Y., 
February 13, 1952. 
Hon. ERNEST GREENWOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN : I am enclosing herewith certified copy of a resolution 
passed by the town board of the town of Islip at a meeting of the board held 
today, February 13, 1952, relative to the improvement for navigation of Fire 
Island Inlet, a hearing on which matter is to be held by the House subcommittee 
on February 20, 1952, at the Capitol at the request of the Fire Island Inlet 
Sommittee. 

The copy of the resolution enclosed contains information which prompts the 
urgency of our request. 

The members of the town board of the town of Islip join me in extending to 
you our appreciation for your conscientious efforts and work in connetction with 
this worthy project, in which we know you are very much interested. I know 
you will continue your unceasing and untiring efforts to help to bring the matter 
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of the improvement for navigation of the Fire Island Inlet to a complete and 
satisfactory conclusion. 
With my personal good wishes to you, Iam 
Very truly yours, 
VerN L. FuRMAN, 
Supervisor, Town of Islip, N. Y. 


Whereas a hearing will be held on the request of the Fire Island Inlet Com- 
mittee for funds for the improvement for navigation of Fire Island Inlet by the 
House subcommittee on February 20, 1952, at the Capitol; and 

Whereas this item for funds has not been incorporated in the budget but can 
be added by the House subcommittee, therefore 

On a motion of Justice Willis, seconded by Justice Hubal, it was 

Resolved, That the supervisor be and he is hereby authorized to write Hon. 
Herbert H. Lehman, Hon. Irving M. Ives, Hon. Ernest Greenwood, and Hon. 
Leonard W. Hall and the following members of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions: Hon. John H. Kerr, Hon. Clarence Cannon, Hon, Louis C. Kabaut, Hon. 
Glenn R. Davis, Hon. Gerald R. Ford, and Hon. Christopher C. McGrath and 
Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Army Engineers, and Frederick J. Lawton, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, to give this matter earnest and careful consid- 
eration due to the present war emergency which makes it vital to Long Island 
security for the transportation of food products of all kinds, fuel and other 
commodities necessary for existence in the event of the bombing of New York 
City; for its vital commercial aspects in transporting sand, traprock, brick, 
lumber, cement, coal, steel, grains for the duck and poultry industries, in addition 
to gasoline, fuel, and Diesel oil, which can all be transported by water at con- 
siderable savings; for the transportation of fuel by tankers which has been 
curtailed due to the inadequacy of the Fire Island Inlet; and for the benefit 
of the commercial fishermen whose activities are often curtailed because of the 
hazardous conditions existing at the Fire Island Inlet. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, r 
County of Suffolk, ss: 

I, Frank J. Kroupa, town clerk of the town of Islip, Suffolk County, N. Y., do 
hereby certify that I have compared the foregoing with the original preamble and 
resolution adopted by the town board of the town of Islip at a meeting of said 
board held on the 13th day of February 1952, and that the foregoing is a true 
and correct transcript from said original resolution and the whole thereof, and 
that the resolution adopted by said board is on file in my office. 

I do further certify that each member of said town board had due notice of 
said meeting. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and the seal of the town of 
Islip this 13th day of February 1952. 

[SEAL] Frank Krovupa, 7 own Clerk. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Now I would like to read a letter from an oil 
company. This is an oil company on Long Island. It is from W. R. 
Marran’s Sons, Inc. 

Mr. Rapwaut. Do you want to read it or just supply it for the record ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. May I just read one paragraph for the record? 

Mr. Rapaut. Yes. 

Mr. Greenwoop (reading) : 

Frankly, I’m worried. Our oil is down now to about 10 days supply. For the 
past 3 months we have been selling four times as much oil as the boats have been 
able to bring in. Bad weather, damaged boats, and poor tide conditions—all 
accented by the poor inlet have put us in a bad way. Two weeks of cold weather 
accompanied by heavy snow can put us out of the running. Our 60-year reputa- 
tion and our customers’ comfort would be the price. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Greenwood, what was the date of that letter? 

Mr. Greaznwoop. That letter was dated January 24, 1952. 

I have a letter here from the Bluepoints Co., Inc., which is a fishing 
company. I will read part of it just to give you an idea of our clam 
industry. This is dated February 4, 1952. 


The surface-clam industry was started on Long Island in 1943 and was born 
to meet the wartime demand for protein food. During the postwar years the 
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demand volume of the canned surf clams have steadily increased and sales 
currently are approaching the $2,000,000 mark. It is interesting to note that 
when we first started canning surf ‘clams here in 1944 the OPS price was $5.50 
a per case while today under OPA control the price is only $5.25 per case, reflecting 
q good progress in the battle of inflation. 
This valuable surf-clam resource lying dormant in the ocean from the Rocka- 
i ways to Montauk, unutilized previous to 1943, was brought into reality by 
i q improved fishing gear and modern methods of food technology. Along these 
lines, we here at Bluepoints Co. have expended during the last year $70,000 to 
improve plant facilities for processing surf clams. - The fleet supplying the plants 
1 4 with surf clams has evinced a tendency toward larger, sturdier boats and within 
the last 2 months we have transferred two modern shrimp boats from Texas 
to Long Island to enter the surf-clam industry. 
* Fire Island Inlet provides the chief passage to and from the ocean clam beds 
. 4 for these deeper-draft vessels and it is obvious that the dredging of the inlet is of 
4 ‘ vital necessity for their safe passage. In regard to safety, I need not remind you 
. y of the loss of the fishing boat Nthel which went aground and capsized in the 
1 ; treacherous Fire Island Inlet last September resulting in the death of Capt. Gary 
a Lamens and one of his crew. The mission of the Ethel at the time was to supply 
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- surf clams to our West Sayville plant. Captain Lamens was one of our fellow 
1 employees here at Bluepoints Co. and held in high esteem by all of us. If such 
4 a tragie occurrence could be reduced to dollars and cents, together with similar 
< events which may happen if Fire Island Inlet is not improved, the appropriation 
’ called for would look small in Comparison. 
. I have a letter from Mr. Frame, of the United States Department of 
. the Interior, Petroleum Administration for Defense. This is dated 
t February 19, 1952. 
e 4 It is apparent from the data contained in the report that a navigable channel 
d would permit the resumption of deliveries of petroleum products by water to 
4 points along the south shore of Long Island. It is equally obvious that resump- 
: tion of water-borne deliveries would reduce the dependence of Long Island 
. communities on truck deliveries, eliminating as many as 10 to 12 round trips per 
i day. ; aes 
1 Undoubtedly all those involved directly in the transportation and distribution 
» of petroleum products in the area would prefer to use marine equipment instead 
i ; of tank trucks because of the economies and conveniences that result from han- 
g dling large quantities. 
f 4 That is my reason for asking you gentlemen to give this very serious 
‘ - consideration. I will leave some for these other speakers. 
‘ Mr. Rasavut. Nobody could listen to you without being impressed 
» — by your sincerity. 
1 j Mr. Greenwoop. Thank you. I appreciate that, too, Mr. Chairman. 
| >» I have asked Mr. Given, who is the supervisor of the township of 
? » Smithtown, who is the chairman of ports and waterways of Suifolk 
, 3 County, to carry on. 


4 : Mr. Rarnavur. We will be pleased to hear you at this time. 
Mr. Given. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Paul T. Given. I am supervisor of one of the towns of 
Suffolk County, one of the 10 towns, and I am chairman of the ports 
and waterways committee as of January of this year for the board of 
supervisors, and I feel very sincerely what I am trying to say to you 
gentlemen today. I am sure you realize that, and I think that one of 
4 _ the things that I should try to tell you something about is something 
about Long Island. 

I have here the March 1951 issue of the National Geographic maga- 
zine, an article by Howell Walker. The title of this article is Long 
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a Island Outgrows the Country. I would like to read one paragraph. 
i Some people still think that Long Island is a sandy strip of shore line off New 


York, with a lighthouse on one end and Brooklyn on the other, so one of the 
island’s 5 million residents recently told me, yet this very small stretch of coast 





n now off the world’s greatest metropolis is one of the fastest growing regions in 
e the United States. In the last few years the population of the so-called rural 
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counties has increased more rapidly than any place else in the Nation as a whole 


Although smaller than Delaware, Long Island has about 16 times as many people 
as that State. 


Now, look at Long Island— 
and I am quoting the author here in 1951— 
but look quickly. What you see today becomes obsolete tomorrow. 


The only thing permanent about us here is the temporary aspect of 
itall. Rural Long Island’s community, largest community, now claims 
70,000 people, where we rabbit-hunted 5 years ago. That is an example 
of the growth that has obtained. 

In the little community in which I live in Long Island we go back 
9 years. At that time there were 42 children in school and a graph of 
the school’s population for the previous 20 years shows about 40 
children, almost a straight line. Today we have 433, in 8 years. 

What I am getting is that we have had a decided shift in popula. 
tion for what cause? Is it worry about the atomic bomb living close 
together in New York City, or whether it is due to a back to the soil 
movement I wouldn’t want to say, but it is there. The community in 
which I live has grown 100 percent in 10 years, most of it in the last 
5 or 6. People who live in New York City want to get out, if thev 
are moving out, to Long Island, so that a rural community with rural 
roads and rural transportation is rapidly becoming an urban center 
and with it come tremendous problems. 

Industry has to follow the people. You have got to have somebody 
to work in the factories and if you move out the factories have got 
to move out and there has been a tremendous growth. In the last 8 
years the amount of industrial production in Suffolk County has in- 
creased from $7 million to $50 million, but even more astonishing 
than that in the last 8 months the defense production in this area has 
exceeded $100 million. 

Here is where we make the jet planes, Republic, Grumman; and 
Grumman through the Navy is going to start another big jet plant: 
they have just purchased 4,500 acres in Suffolk County. They are 
going to construct another tremendous jet plant to employ about 
8,000 people. 

So that Long Island is no longer the playground of the rich. The 
fellow that works in an airplane plant does not live on an estate. The 
majority of the homes in my town are four-room houses, by far the 
majority of them. This means that we have got to grow and continue 
to furnish new transportation facilities, but actually the reverse is 
happening. 

The inlet that will bring water-borne freight to these people is 
closing up. Fuel oil is a very serious matter in this area and fuel oil 
san be brought by water at least a half a cent cheaper than by any 
other means of transportation, a half a cent a gallon, and when you 
consider the number of people—Mr. Greenwood mentioned that in 
his territory there are 440,000 people. We know how many homes are 
being built every day. When you consider the amount of fuel oil 
being consumed it is almost fantastic and a half a cent a gallon means 
a tremendous amount of money that is involved. 

In addition to that there is the construction of buildings, which 
requires heavy materials and heavy equipment, which are much more 
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easily transported by water than by any other means. And our island 
has a peculiar situation. It is like an appendix. The only entrance 
and exit to it is through New York City, other than by water-borne 
navigation or coming through the air. 

Therefore, to let this inlet continue to close up is making a tremen- 
dous economic handicap to the people in this area who are contributing 
to our defense effort just as much as any other defense mechanism in 
the entire country. 

Actually, I believe that, relatively speaking, the two-hundred-and- 
some-odd thousand dollars that is required to dredge this inlet and 
make it usable—and there is justification for it in the engineers’ 
reports, I believe—is, relatively speaking, very small compared to what 
you normally spend for the benefits to be derived by these people who 
contribute so much to the Nation’s welfare. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you think that $200,000 would permanently fix it? 

Mr. Given. No; I don’t believe it will but it will make it passable 
and $200,000 would undoubtedly give us advance maintenance there 
that would be adequate for a number of years and then if it were 
dredged annually or at periods of 3 years at a cost of probably 50 or 60 
thousand dollars that would be sufficient to take this sand away and 
prevent a tremendous amount of sand from coming in. 

Mr. Greenwoop. This is the chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Patchogue. 

Mr. Snyper. My name is Peter Snyder, of Patchogue. 

Gentlemen, I want to thank you for giving me as the representa- 
tive of our chamber of commerce and of the chambers of commerce, 
in fact, of the 11 or 12 villages we are talking about, the chance to 
appear before you. 

I want to tell you in advance that I personally have no interest in 
this inlet other than as a member of one of these communities. I am 
a lawyer and do not represent any firms which use the inlet in a com- 
mercial way. If the inlet is dredged I will stand to gain in the same 
way as anyone else. 

I want to also offer my congratulations to this committee. We 
watched you last year not only in connection with this project but your 
whole conduct of affairs. The chambers of seloarith, tha been howl- 
ing for economy in Government. I must say that we think that this 
committee has shown a tremendous sense of responsibility and being 
able to do as well as you have done. 

I recognize the fact that insofar as our request is concerned that 
the criteria that it be in the present budget and also that it be an 
existing project, not a new project, and that it also be necessary for 
defense or some emergency in the situation where something has to 
be done in a hurry. 

I am only going to say a few words. Mr. Weiss, speaking next to 
me, will go into this matter rather thoroughly, I think, in its func- 
tioning aspect. We know that the committee here is in a tough spot 
because it is not in the budget this year and if you break your rule in 
allowing an appropriation or recommending an appropriation which 

is not in the budget you open the door to other claims and we think 
it is up to you. 

This is a most unusual situation as to the facts. I am going to speak 
only about one unusual aspect of this situation and that is all, and 
93619—52—pt. 2——12 
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that is the geographical situation, because we want you to get a 
icture of what we are talking about. We have maps here which 
Mr. Weiss will go over. 

This gentleman asked a question a moment ago about whether one 
dredging would save this inlet for time immemorial and the fact is 
that it will not. The engineer’s report rendered in 1946 states that 
it will not. It also gives a figure of what it will take to do it on an 
annual basis. The figure was, as it appeared in the 1946 figures, 
about $80,000, but when we appeared before the Senate subcommittee 
and Col. Arthur G. Pick of the Army engineers gave testimoney in 
this matter, he told the subcommittee and told me in private conversa- 
tion later that it would not be necessary to dredge this inlet annually. 
His testimony at that time and last year was every 3 years. 

Here is the situation: Long Island, oddly enough, runs generally 
east and west, not north and south as most people think. Patchogue 
is where Iam. It is in one county, Suffolk foamy, which is approxi- 
mately a hundred miles long. It is the longest county in New York 
State. Long Island begins here. Jones Island, which you probably 
heard about here, begins here. There are on the south shore of Long 
Island approximately six inlets for this whole 135 mile stretch. In 
Suffolk County there are only three. One here, a little tiny one; one 
here, a little tiny one; this one, a larger one, Jones Island down here 
and this inlet down here, that inlet. 

This inlet has been here from time immemorial. These inlets have 
been in existence since colonial days. This inlet in colonial days, Fire 
Island Inlet, was 9 miles. In 1649 it was called the South Huntington 
9-Mile Gut. Now, since that date in the 1600’s this prong of land 
has moved toward this way and the reason for that is this, erosion 
of the original islands along here and the current which carries in 
invariably has built those openings here. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the original 9-mile area along here ? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes. There is something about that area you never 
had in colonial days. It is a more significant fact now. As a matter 
of fact, in the 1870’s the United States Government built a lighthouse 
right at the end of the point. That lighthouse is 5 miles from this 
point here. Five miles worth of land has built up there since the 
1870’s. It is building up at the rate of about one-tenth of a mile a 
year. That was known back in 1939, when the thing first came to a 
head. That year the engineers went in and made a report of that 
situation. I have that report. They made a report that it was wise to 
build a breakwater to fill that—or to stop that flow of sand. The 
breakwater from the bay, it would take the sand up and fill up the 
water, but, as Mr. Greenwood said, it contemplated that some sand 
would drop through and then they will have to dredge some of that 
area. 

Well, then, it started in 1939 and that went on until June 1941. The 
breakwater has proved to be a success to this extent. It has backed up 
sand until no more sand can back up. Then it spills around the end. 
According to the county engineers sand is filling into that. inlet at the 
rate of 225,000 cubic yards of sand. That means that each year there 
is that much added bulk. 

So in 1946 sand had begun to pour around the edge. Another in- 
vestigation was made by the engineers. There is the report. I think 
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that you have probably seen a copy of it in front of me. They said 
then that they did not want to extend this breakwater any farther; 
that it was far better to get that channel dredged which had been orig- 
inally contemplated to be done. Congress went along with them. 

The cost was estimated at $228,000 for the initial cost of that dredg- 
ing and the estimate in this report is that the annual gain from this 
expenditure would be $251,900 to industries in that area at that time. 
Of course, that is the usual thing they figure on. They figure that 
taxes will be raised and the Government will get some of its invest- 
ment. back through taxes. 

Mr. Forp. What was the date of that report ? 

Mr. Snyper. 1946. The initial letter from Kenneth Royall is dated 
December 10, 1948. In this report Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, Chief of 
Engineers, states : 

After careful consideration, I concur in the views of the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors and accordingly recommend modification of the exist- 
ing project. 

It is not a new project. I tthink when we came down last year, we 
probably failed to point out the fact that we are trying to get what 
they decided they should have done the first time, 13 years ago, what 
they again reported out in 1946 and what has not been done now, 6 
vears later. 

And considerable has been done since. Upon this inlet the city 
of New York and the county of Suffolk have spent over $5 million 
directly in the construction of channels, markers, buoys, and the whole 
general arrangement. The Government has Government buoys, but 
the rest of them have been built by local governments. That, of 
course, does not take into consideration the businesses which have 
grown up there. It is just direct payments for improvements on the 
waterways. 

I would like to conclude these short remarks with one more state- 
ment. You will notice that this bay is 30 miles long from here to 
here and at its widest border it is 5 miles. I spend a good part of the 
summertime in that bay. Its average depth is about 6 feet, except 
in the channel from here to here and from here to here, which is 10 
feet. 

That channel was dredged by the Government back in 1940 and has 
stayed the same ever since. We have no trouble once we get by here. 
The only water that comes into this bay that is fresh comes from there. 
You can go out here into that area and you can go in this here. No big 
shipscan come in. Itis just allswamp. You can, by dredging it, get 
water in there. That inlet now, instead of being 9 miles wide as it was 
in Colonial days, is one-half mile wide. The usable part is 2 or 3 feet 
inthere. The water that comes through there is not enough to permit 
dilution in a shallow bay. 

You can imagine how boiled it gets in the summer months. IT 
venture to say that you could not throw a 50-cent piece to the depth 
of 6 inches. ‘The Woods Institute examined into this thing last sum- 
thousand people, what they are going to do I don’t know. Over here 
to go out of the inlet, so all this water is sloshing back and forth for a 
40-day period. 

The result of it is that the effect upon industry is such that they 
are putting plants up in here. If this thing closes up, and it is going 
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to close up, this bay is going to become nothing but a dry inlet. The 
result on the population that lives — here, a couple of hundre«| 
thousand people, what they are going to do I don’t know. Over here 
we have had this thing condemned and if we don’t get this thing done 
it will all be condemned. 

Mr. Kerr. Off the record. 

(Diseussion outside the record.) 

Mr. Snyprr. I probably maybe overstated the case when I state«| 
that this inlet is going to close as sure as anything. Gentlemen, since 
we were here last year two inlets have closed. You can see the passages 
where they were closed up. This one here and this one here, and from 
what you heard, Jones Inlet is beginning to close up. 

Now, they are trying to get this one opened up. Whether they are 
going to succeed or not I don’t know, but I know that I can drive 
over there in an automobile any time. 

This, gentlemen, I want to mention, it is an unusual situation where 
you have these bays, with uses that have existed for more than 250 
years. We cannot get to the ocean and the ocean cannot get to us if 
you have that send. 

So I say to you I think it is a most unusual situation. We have ha 
two men killed since last year’s hearing, as Mr. Greenwood pointe: 
out. I know as sure as I am sitting in front of you that there will be 
more people killed this year if something is not done. 

It probably won’t be done this summer, I don’t know, but it has 

ot to start sometime in the interest of economy and I know this, that 
if that ever does close the hue and cry from people who live along 
here will be fantastic when their oil bills go up and they are faced 
with disease and one thing and another. 

So I say to you this is unusual, it is not a new project, it is an old 
one, and I think it is worthy of your consideration even though we 
know in this case that we are asking you to break one of your own 
precepts, of not recommending expenditures which are not now in 
the budget. 

Mr. Rasavr. I think we understand that. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Can you hear one more speaker for about 5. min- 
utes ¢ 

Mr. Rapavr. Yes. 

Mr. Weiss. Leslie Weiss, chairman of the Fire Island Inlet Com- 
mittee, I reside in Belleport, N. Y., that is on Long Island, and I am 
an electrical engineer. 

It would almost be an anticlimax for me to go through my defense 
situation here after listening to the three very fine presentations made 
by the previous speakers. However, I will take a few minutes. 

She hit just between buoys 2 and 4. It looked as if her stern hit bottom hard, 
she pivoted off to her starboard side and capsized. We heard no outcry of any 
kind, nor could we spot survivors through our glasses. 

That, gentlemen, is a newspaper account of a quotation from a very 
prominent lawyer in that area who happened to be on the site or near 
the scene of this disaster. 

If you will look at those pictures you will see that—and, inciden- 
tally, this occurred 2 months after we appeared here last year. | 
think you remember the situation we presented to you. 
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Gentlemen, this is no pleasure yacht and these people are not 
pleasure-seeking individuals. These are people that earn their bread 
and butter by going to the sea. 

Now, in going through our story last year we submitted our case 
to you on the basis of six facts, six factors important to the defense 
of Long Island and to the Nation as a whole. I am not going to 
burden you with a repetition of all those facts because that would 
take more time than I know you care to give to it. However, I do 
want to summarize it. 

First of importance in the defense of the island, as has already been 
so ably demonstrated by the other speakers, is mobility. 

Secondly, aid to the Coast Guard. 

And, thirdly, to develop a channel of transportation for foods and 
fuels, medicine, and such supplies to the thousands of people along 
the south shore of Long Island. 

Fourth, to facilitate the refueling of coastwise vessels. 

And, fifth, to protect the natural resources of the island and the 
ara of its people, and the long-term survival of Long Island 
people; 

And, sixth, to fortify Long Island’s defense. 

Now, in going through our story we pointed out that if the bridges 
were bombed p ese Manhattan to Long Island that the East River 
would be completely blockaded and access to the north shore of Long 
Island would be completely blockaded, at least from Manhattan. The 
only avenue of egress from Manhattan by means of water would be 
from New York Harbor out along the Atlantic Ocean, along the 


_ Atlantic coast, to the Fire Island Inlet. 


Mr. Rasaut. We have been told all that now. We have been told 
all these things you are telling us, as shown by these pictures. We 
don’t want a lot of repetition. 

Mr. Weiss. We have developed that the population in this area 
increased 49 percent in 10 years. 

We also told you that a 540 percent increase in industrial production 
took place within an 8-year period in this area and that the industrial 
payrolls in the area amounted to about $37,000,000 a year. 

We pointed out that Suffolk County was the third largest producer 
of foods during World War II. 

That the 15 south-shore communities directly affected by the inlet 
were rapidly growing trading centers which supplied the necessities 
of life to hundreds of thousands of people in the surrounding area. 

We referred to the part Fire Island Inlet played in the commercial 
and industrial development of the area throughout the history of 
Long Island as a channel of transportation for lumber, coal, oil, gaso- 
line, and miscellaneous supplies and how it has served the fishing and 
shellfish industries and their processing plants along the Great South 
Bay. 

We illustrated the necessity for maintaining a channel 10 to 12 
feet deep for safe passage of tankers and commercial vessels. 

We showed you pictures of typical tankers that attempt to supply 
the fuel needs of the south shore. 

We referred to the Coast Guard records to show the number of 
vessels that have run aground in the inlet and sustained consider- 
able damage in 1949 and 1950. 
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Mr. Forp. Mr. Weiss, where did that accident occur where those 
lives were lost ? 

Mr. Wetss. That was off Montauk Point, farther east. 

Mr. Forp. Farther up? 

Mr. Weiss. Yes. We illustrated how the closing of the inlet dras- 
tically curtailed the shipment of petroleum products. Both Mr. 
Snyder and Mr. Greenwood touched on that. 

We referred to the Army engineers’ report which considered all 
of the factors and recommended that a channel 200 feet wide and 10 
feet deep should be maintained. 

We have made available to you a supply of these maps which will 
give you information with reference to the pictures that I have shown 
here. 

Now, if you will look at that map, gentlemen, you will see down at 
the bottom there is Fire Island Inlet and that is about 12 miles and 
Fire Island is the great bay area which manufactures jet aircraft and 
we also have other industries. 

You will notice that over there is the airport, We have the Brook- 
haven Laboratory, which is a $150 million atomic research center. 
We have 145 acres just purchased by the Navy where the jet planes 
are going to be assembled, where Grumman is going to assemble these 
planes. That is going to be a $22 million project and it is going to 
employ 2,000 more people. 

These are but a few of the important points in the area covered 
by the Fire Island Inlet. Right here is a section from the Coast 
Guard and Geodetic Survey, showing the depth of the inlet and the 
nature of the Coast and Geodetic Survey chart shows that navigators 
should not attempt to pass through the inlet without a local pilot 
due to constantly changing sand bars. 

This is the original channel coming in through here, but that is 
being blocked up. 

Mr. Rasavur. When did they change the name on this point, “Demo- 
erat Point”? 

Mr. Wess. It has always been Democrat Point. 

This situation is much better shown in this aerial photograph which 
was taken in 1946. That was after some dredging had been done here 
and while you may not see it so very clearly here—— 

Mr. Rapavr. You see the shallows in there. 

Mr. Wetss. Yes. The channel came up through here like this 15 
years later, in 1951, which was before the last spring or last 
summer 

Mr. Ranaut. The channel was on the other side? 

Mr. Wetss. This is where the channel was, and it is blockaded to 
the east; you can’t see here because they overdeveloped it, but it is all 
full of shallows here. 

Mr. Forp. What is the depth? Six feet? 

Mr. Weiss. Yes. It varies from 5 to 6 feet. There is a picture—— 

Mr. Rapaut. That is one of the signs. 

Mr. Weiss. That is one of the signs, and you can see it recites that, 
“Tn the event of an enemy attack you just can’t use the roads.” 

Secondly, there is our aid to the Coast Guard. We told you that 
story once before. 

There is this matter of supplies. 
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se ia Mr. Rasavr. Oil, potatoes, and gasoline. 
q Mr. Weiss. I am glad we have at least gotten our story across. 
4 And, fourth, refueling; and, fifth, the preservation of the natural 
§ resources. 
s- ia In connection with that I just want to read you one item supplied 
ir. | by the Long Island Fishermen’s Association, which is very vitally 
> interested in this, because a great many people earn their living 
ull © 4% through commercial fishing, and this is what he says: 
10 That 50 commercial fishing vessels use the inlet every day; that these carry 
a 120 men to the fishing grounds and produce annually 7,500,000 pounds of finny 
ill fish and 750,000 pounds of shellfish. Furthermore, he stated that the livelihood 
wn 4 of well over 3,000 persons depended upon the continuation of this industry 
E operated from the south shore communities of the Great South Bay. Mr. Griek, 
4 furthermore, points out that during the war commercial fishermen equipped with 
at 3 short-wave radios served the Navy and the Coast Guard, reporting enemy sub- 
nd i marines or other similar suspicious vessels. Unless the inlet is kept open, these 
nd ioe men will not only be deprived of their livelihood, but the Nation will be deprived 
: a of a substantial amount of food and the Navy will be deprived of the services of 
| these men. 
: | Mr. Greenwood touched on that letter from Mr. Glancy of the Blue- 
res | | ~ «points Co. and we have a number of other letters that we could submit 
ase P| «tO you. I have a letter from the Liberty Aircraft Co. at Farmingdale. 
“a >  Itis about a two-page letter commenting on the necessity of maintain- 
ing adequate gasoline supplies to workers on the island so that they 
od can go back and forth to work. 
sad _ Mr. Rasavr. I want to say to you that you have made a very good 
justification. 


ies Mr. Kerr. Yes, that is right. 
; Mr. Weiss. Gentlemen, there is just one more thing I would like to 


lot _ say. I personally do not even have a vote, so as far as the bay area is 

‘ : concerned I have no axe to grind. However, I live on Long Island and 

_ everything that affects the island or the community in which I live 
na » affects me. ' ; Aes 

; Mr. Rasaur. The committee sits here from time to time and it is 

' one of the things that seems to be the recompense that this committee 

ich # receives, is the fine aliber of men and women that come before the com- 

ioe _ mittee, that are not in here for a selfish purpose. They are really in- 


_ terested in others. And it is impressive to go through that every day, 
day after day and week after week, people coming here trying to do 
2 something for their fellow men an it is demonstrated again here this 
: afternoon, you men coming here, interested in everything in your 
section of the country, trying to do something to make it better and 

_ that has its effect upon this committee. 
| to When you see what others are doing you realize that after all we are 
' doing a job. There are many organizations in this country trying to 





all do something and that is the compliment that I would like to give you 
men, too. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you and thank you for giving us this oppor- 

iil tunity to appear before you. I do hope, speaking for the committee, 

hat. that some way may be found to do this job and do the job before it 


is too late and it costs too much money. 
Mr. Rasavut. Off the record. 
hat ; = 

(Discussion outside the record.) 
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Mr. Rasaur. We are also submitting the following letter from the 
Honorable Herbert H. Lehman, the esteemed Senator from New 
York, for the record. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
February 19, 1952. 
Hon. JoHn H. Kerr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Functions, 
House Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Kerr: Since your subcommittee is holding a _ hearing 
tomorrow, February 20, on the Fire Island Inlet project in New York, and I 
am unfortunately unable to be personally present, I am taking this opportunity 
of expressing my deep interest in this project and my full support for it. 

I have been acquainted with the background of this particular project for 
some time and I have expressed my deep concern in the past before the appro- 
priate committees over the dangerous navigation conditions existing in the inlet. 

This year your subcommittee will again have representatives of the local area 
to demonstrate fully the need for Federal funds for work on this project. I am 
in full agreement with their position. The commercial value of the shipping 
through the Fire Island Inlet is of great importance to that entire portion of 
Long Island, which is rapidly becoming one of the most densely populated and 
important defense areas in the Nation. Knowing the present status of our 
Federal financial condition, I would be unwilling to support funds for this 
project now if it were merely a matter of assisting pleasure craft to navigate 
properly. However, I do not believe this is the present justification for the 
request for funds on the part of the Fire Island Inlet representatives. Therefore: 
1 wish to be associated with their plea before your subcommittee. 

I would greatly appreciate it if my letter was read at the hearing tomorrow 
and made a part of the record. 

Yours very sincerely, 
HersBert H. LEHMAN. 


Turspay, Fresruary 19, 1952. 


Rockianp Harsor, Maing 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES P. NELSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Razavrt. Mr. Nelson, you are here in the interest of the Rock- 
land Harbor. 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

Mr. Rasavut. The committee will be pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Netson. For the record, my name is Charles P. Nelson, of 
Maine, here in the interest of requesting the magnificent sum of 
$2,500 in order to conduct preliminary examinations into the possibil- 
ity of dredging Lermond’s Cove at the Rockland Harbor, Rockland, 

aine. 

Rockland, during the last world war, was the base not only for 
the Coast Guard, but for the Navy. The cove is now inadequate 
because of the fills. It might very easily become an essential anchor- 
age in case we should have hostilities, because of submarine activities ; 
and in addition to that there is a boat normally using the Rockland 
Harbor going to two islands; one Northhaven, and the other, Vinal- 
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haven. Both of those islands are well settled and on Vinalhaven 
particularly there are several fish-packing concerns. 

The State of Maine has appropriated the sum of $50,000 in order 
to locate piers for the island boat, and the island boat, incidentally is 
absolutely necessary because it is the only means of communication 
between the main island and these two islands. 

It is of tremendous importance that this survey be made in order 
to determine whether Lermond’s Cove should be dredged to a depth 
that would accommodate not only the island boat, but also, in case of 
war, patrol boats for the Coast Guard and the Navy. 

I feel that the project comes within the requirement of national 
defense and it is also essential as a civilian requirement. 

Mr. Forp. Is it an authorized project ? 

Mr. Netson. No; this is a resolution to conduct a survey which has 
been authorized by the Public Works Committee of the House. 

Mr. Forp. Is there an authorized project there of some dimen- 
sion ¢ 

Mr. Netson. No. 

Mr. Forp. The resolution has been approved by the Committee on 
Public Works of the House? 

Mr. Neuson. Yes; it was approved in April of last year. 

Mr. Forp. Has any work been undertaken ? 

Mr. Nexson. None at all. 

Mr. Forp. Because of lack of funds? 

Mr. Netson. Because of the Presidential order and also because 
of the lack of funds. 

Mr. Forp. It was not undertaken because of the Presidential 
directive ? 

Mr. Netson. That is right. 

Mr. Kerr. How large a place is Rockland? 

Mr. Netson. It is a fairly large harbor, Congressman Kerr. The 
Government has a breakwater across the mouth of it, but this cove 
is the most sheltered place in the harbor, with headlands that run out 
around it to completely protect it, which makes it a very fine entrance. 

Mr. Forp. What is the population of the two islands you referred to? 

Mr. Netson. Vinalhaven has a population of approximately 1,500, 
and Northhaven about 500. 

Vinalhaven is approximately 20 miles from the mainland. 

Mr. Forp. How frequently does this boat run between the main- 
land and the islands? 

Mr. Netson. It runs on a schedule of leaving the mainland on the 
even hours and the islands on the odd hours; it takes approximately 
an hour to make the trip. . f 

Mr. Razavr. Thank you very much for your statement. 
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Wepnespay, Frepruary 20, 1952. 
Lower Mississrppt VALLEY 
WITNESS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Rasavr. We have before us, our colleague, Congressman Smith. 
He wants to testify in regard to the necessity of funds for the lower 
Mississippi. He comes here from the district formerly represented 
by Will Whittimgton, who was probably one of the most schooled 
Members on the Mississippi and its tributaries who ever came to Con- 
gress. Mr. Smith is filling the position as his successor very success- 
fully. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Rabaut. Judge Kerr, I would like to 
say something about the visit that the members of your subcommittee 
made to the lower Mississippi during the past recess of Congress. 
Mr. Rabaut and Mr. Ford were down there along with Mr. Davis. I 
think they were very much interested in the progress of the flood con- 
trol in the lower Mississippi. 

I have specific reference in my testimony this morning to what you 
might term “off-the-main-stem work” in the lower valley, work which 
had previously been started and which had been more or less termi- 
nated or brouglit to a halt during the last 3 or 4 years by the cut-backs 
in the appropriations which we have been able to get. I understand 
that the committee has a reasonable rule that during this present 
national emergency you are not going to initiate funds for new proj- 
ects unless they are directly connected with the national-defense effort. 
I am speaking with reference to projects which were initiated earlier 
and on which work has been started, but which have not as yet in the 
past 2 or 3 years gotten funds from the lower Mississippi Valley 
appropriation. 

I am sure there are similar types in other parts of the country, but 
the ones that I specifically refer to are in the Yazoo Basin in the 
State of Mississippi. I think you flew over the reservoirs in the 
Yazoo Basin, part of the over-all Yazoo Basin. The completion of 
these reservoirs in the past 5 or 6 years has taken most of the off-the- 
main-stem funds for our part of the lower valley. 

The reduction in funds has eliminated work on some very important 
projects on Steele’s Bayou and Sunflower River and tributaries of 
the lower Yazoo, on which work was started in 1946, and on which 
work has been started in 1947, and on which work has been started 
prior to World War II. I am not familiar with the exact years in 
which money has been given to them. The situation has gotten so 
bad about this land that has been put under water in the last 5 or 6 
years that more and more people are being forced out of the area 
and forced out of farming operations. 

It is not a question of land which has always been under water 
and we have never gotten around to improving it. It would be a 
different situation if that were so. But this is land that was never 
under water prior to recent years. Under my interpretation, and 
under the interpretation of the flood-control program, these people 
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are entitled to protection in the Sunflower, Yazoo, and Steele’s Bayou 
area. It is not a situation where the local efforts through drainage 
districts can have any influence or provide any relief. Every acre of 
the land in my district has been under taxation from acme dis- 
tricts and various other types of local flood-control districts ever since 
the area was first opened up 100 years ago, and there have been hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in local taxes collected to try to provide 
some relief. 

Mr. Rapavut. You said it did not flood before? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Why is it flooding now? 

Mr. Smiru. There is a combination of things. One is the soil- 
conservation program which teaches people how “to get water off their 
land, individual farms, and to put it into bayous and sluices and fill 
up more rapidly. It used to stand on individual farm land and 
eventually dissipate that way, and not be forced down through the 
streams. 

Now it gets in more rapidly. Land where plantations were culti- 
vated in one area of about 60,000 acres, for instance, where I imagine 
there were about three or four hundred farmers at one time in one 
portion of my district, there is not only about, I would say, somewhere 
between 70 and 100 people farming, that much land had been knocked 
out of operation. 

Water gets on it from 7 to 8 feet deep about 7 months out of the 
year in one particular part of the area in the so-called Honey Land 
area near Belzoni, Miss. Relief from that situation is going to be 
a gradual process because the program which has been authorized 
involves working up from Vicksburg north through that area to give 
better drainage out. Unless some effort is made to show that some 
work is being done every year, I am afraid that the situation is going 
to look hopeless to these people. 

In addition to that, we are going to build up heavier and heavier 
costs as each year rolls around because more and more land is going 
to be taken out of production and the job of getting it back purely 
from the floed-control cost to the Government will be heavier every 
year. 

As I understand it, the budget for the coming year for the lower 
Mississippi for the off-the-main-stem work provides for construction 
of two uncompleted reservoirs and nothing at all for any of these 
other projects. What would be involved to get a start would be as 
little as $200,000. By comparison with the over-all program it is 
very little to reestablish some of the work. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you believe that improvements to other sections of the 
Mississippi River have destroyed any lands here in recent years ? 

_ Mr. Smrrn. There is some reflection of the back water from the 
Yazoo which is in the lower section. Some of it is due to improve- 
ments by the Mississippi flood-control program, because it is not as 
easy for the water to get out in the river. 1am not familiar with the 
reports that the engineers have made as to exactly how much influence 
the increased water in the Mississippi and the Yazoo at various times 
of the year has upon it. It has some influence. 

The point that I mentioned about this work of local drainage dis- 
tricts not being able to accomplish anything more, is anything that 
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they do now is just swishing water around in the bowl, moving it 
from one part of the bowl to another. Without this work on the 
program of providing the outlets into the Yazoo and the Mississippi, 
there is nothing that they can do locally to remove the water through 
their own local efforts. The coordination of local interest and em- 
phasis on this program is going to be lost unless we can provide a 
continuing help from the United States engineers. 

We have these levee districts which coordinate very well the efforts 
of the various drainage districts in the area. The levee districts in 
large measure recent] yhave taken over a good part of the drainage 
district work, and it should be done. We did a lot of uncoordinated 
work for many years where you get water from one group of farms 
and ag it on the neighbors, and the neighbors get together and put 
it back. 

I am fearful of getting into a situation where no effort at all is 
made toward this interior flood-control program and that we will lose 
the interest and emphasis of local cooperation and help on the whole 
project. Iam hopeful that once these dams are completed that we can 
give some relatively large sums of money to this type of work, but 
I do not think it should be entirely stopped as is being done now while 
the dams are being worked on. Something should be done to keep 
that work going on at least a very small scale. 


WEpNESDAY, Fepruary 20, 1952. 
Missourrt River Firoop ConTrRou 
WITNESS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Rasaurt. We will now hear from our colleague, Mr. Jensen, 
of Iowa. 

Mr. Jensen. For the record, I am Congressman Ben F. Jensen, 
representing the Seventh District of Iowa. You will remember 
that on May 9, last year, at that time I appeared before this com- 
mittee in regard to the terrific damaging floods and the need for addi- 
tional money above the budget. Appearing with me was E. C. Myr- 
land, Iowa State senator; R. A. Rawlings, engineer of Monona County, 
Iowa; E. M. Prichard, attorney for the board of supervisors, Monona 
County, Iowa; W. F. Wright, Onowa, Iowa; A. L. Thomas, connty 
engineer, Harrison County, Iowa; William H. Welch, counsel, board 
of supervisors, Marion County, Iowa. 

These gentlemen, along with me, were especially interested, as you 
will remember, in that section of the Missouri River from Sioux City 
to Council Bluffs. While I am of course interested in all of the river 
problems in my district, that section of the Missouri River is the one 
that we are most concerned about at this time. 

Our testimony appears in part 2, from pages 356 to 546, inclusive, 
which was given last year by these people whom I have just named. 
If you will remember, the county engineers had maps here and pointed 
out the places where bank-erosion control was desperately needed. 
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I have been informed by the Army engineers that they requested $13 
million for fiscal year 1953 for channel maintenance and bank-erosion 
control from Sioux City to Kansas City. That figure was reduced 
by the Bureau of the Budget to $5 million for bank-erosion control 
and channel maintenance from Sioux City to Kansas City. I am also 
informed by the Army engineers that because of that reduction it will 
be impossible for them to spend any or at least very little for this 
purpose north of Council Bluffs, Iowa, where the river is out of con- 
trol today and is eroding the banks terrifically and will sooner or 
later break through. It could break through in several places, and 
thus start a new channel, and that new channel may take off across 
country and go through Missouri Valley, Iowa, a town of 5,000 people, 
9 feet lower than the river is 12 miles away. That is what worries 
us most. 

Every spring there are thousands upon thousands of acres of the 
best productive land in America inundated, and rendered completely 
useless for agricultural production. Yet irrespective of all the facts 
we have presented, only a fraction of the funds actually needed to the 

h should be done are made available to this area. I have 
never, since I have been a Member of Congress, asked for a single 


| dime to do things for my people or anyone else that they could do 


for themselves, and should do for themselves. But you know this 
is a problem which the people cannot solve; they are es It is 
criminal to let this condition go on longer. Every year that it is let 
go is going to cost millions of dollars more than if we do what should 
be done now. It is quite certain that floods will again occur in this 
area. And all of those thousands upon thousands of acres of land 
will be flooded again, and it will wash out agricultural levees, and 
the farmers will again spend their own money to build them up 
again as best they can. The engineers help them some, but it is just 
one of these things which is penny wise and pound foolish to let go 
year after year when the flooded land could be protected if the needed 
work is done now. 

Mr. Rapaut. The engineers made a request within the ceiling on 
your project for $5 million, and above the ceiling for $8 million, so 
the $13 million is not all within ceiling. The engineers should tell 
you. 

Mr. Jensen. They did. 

Mr. Rapavur. If they wanted $13 million for that project they 
should have kept within the ceiling. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; I understand. 

I hope you gentlemen will appreciate the fact that the Army 
engineers have spent approximately $35 million for bank-erosion and 
channel-maintenance control from Sioux City to Kansas City over 
years since the Congress directed the Army engineers to make the 
Missouri River navigable from Sioux City to the mouth. Of that $35 
million, which has been expended, the Army engineers will testify 
to the fact that over half of the structures which have been installed 
with this $35 million have now been washed out and destroyed. They 
contend that it is better economy to attempt to save the structures 
below Omaha with the money they have received each year, than it 
is to attempt to do anything of any consequence above Omaha or 
Council Bluffs to Sioux City. 
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North of Omaha the structures which have been installed in the 

past years are almost completely destroyed and now for several years 

ast the river is taking its natural course, which has destroyed land 
y the thousand of acres. 

Mr. Thomas said last year at this hearing—Mr. Thomas is the 
engineer for Harrison county—quote: “You will note it has taken 
this and coming down here”—he was pointing to a map—“there is 
a very prominent citizen—and it cut this corner off and came in here. 
It took nearly 3 acres of land off one farm and it does it so fast that 
you cannot get the stuff out of the way. One man had 160 acres at 
this point with a full set of buildings and the only thing left today 
is a trace of that land and the only thing left for that old gentleman 
to do is to go on the county relief. 

“He is completely wiped out. All of the title to the land is gone. 
It is serious. That is just one of the conditions there,” unquote. 

Mr. Ranaut. We had an explanation of that yesterday. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Christenson and Mr. Krogh appeared before this 
committee. 

Mr. Rawaut. Yes. They were here yesterday. 

Mr. Jensen. They live in Woodbury County where Sioux City is 
located. 

Mr. Rapwaut. They had pictures of it. They showed how much 
acreage was taken out of each plot. A fellow had 100 acres, now he 
has only 62. 

Mr. Jensen. The floodwaters are constantly eating away at the 
banks, Woodbury, Monona, and Harrison Counties. We are sitting 
ona keg of dynamite. It is not only destroying the land that is being 
eroded, but in the spring we know, as every year, thousands upon 
thousands of acres will be flooded again. Now if the Army engineers 
were given $2 million more to spend in fiscal year 1953 and that $2 
million could be earmarked for bank-erosion control and channel 
maintenance from Sioux City to Council Bluffs and Omaha, right 
across the river from each other, then a job could be done in saving 
the farmers from being flooded and prevent that river from breaking 
through and starting a new channel next year as it has on many occa- 
sions in the past hundred years. I know it is difficult to go above the 
budget but my committee has done it on several occasions, where we 
could see we were justified to do so. We are spending money all over 
the world for things just like this and letting our own problems go by 
the board. Gentlemen, that kind of business simply does not make 
sense. 

I just know that if this committee can see fit to add $2 million 
more to the $5 million which the budget has requested for this 
work from Sioux City to the mouth, to be used in fiscal 1953, that 
it would save many millions of dollars in years to come. 

Then there is another matter which I must bring to your atten- 
tion, and that is the Little Sioux project, the Little Sioux River 
empties into the Missouri River in Harrison County. There we 
have the situation that when the Missouri River is at flood height 
it backs up the waters of the Little Sioux River and floods a great 
productive valley. Last year at one time we had about 90,000 acres 
of land under water in the Little Sioux Valley; and there was not a 
dime in this budget, the 1952 fiscal year budget, for the Little Sioux 
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Valley project. But the Army engineers were kind enough to allot 
around $200,000 out of the emergency’ fund to assist those farmers 
to get the water off the land after the river went down, that it helped 
get water out of part of the valley. 

You can understand, gentlemen, it is a terrible heartbreaker to 
see this destruction go on out there year after year in that fine valley 
and nothing, practically nothing, being done about it. I sit on 
the Subcommittee of the Interior and help appropriate hundreds of 
millions of dollars each year for irrigation and reclamation projects 
to put water on practically worthless land to make it productive and 
in my district there is almost no money spent to keep water off the 
finest land that lays outdoors, and let me say, gentlemen, I’m about 
fed up, and one of these fine days, God willing, fellows like myself 
may have more power in Congress than we now have. That is not a 
threat, that is a humble promise, my colleagues, for this committee 
and others to ponder over. 

Mr. Rapavr. It is very good land. 

Mr. JensEN. It just does not make sense but never have I penalized 
anybody because of that. Regardless of my feelings, I still know 
that we must have more land under cultivation or one of these fine 
days when the good Lord decides not to give us rain and sunshine in 
proportion to what he has in the last 9 years of bumper crops, if we 
have a couple of years of drought in this Nation with the land we 
have in production now, food prices will soar, people will then wonder 
why they complained about the cost of food in 1952. 

Because of that, with the population increasing 2,000,000 or more a 
year, I know we have to have more land in production to feed our 
people in years to come. But when I see the best land that lays out 
doors, wonderful, fertile, productive land, taken out of production 
each year because this Congress, which appropriates billions for 
useless purposes, refuses to appropriate needed funds to protect such 
land as this, then certainly America is on the wrong track completely. 

I plead with you gentlemen to help the people out there to save 
that valuable land. 

We have a bridge situation. They built a bridge on dry land, you 
know. The Army engineers said, “Here is the channel, build the 
bridge here.” The east end of the bridge is now about 2,000 feet from 
the east bank because of the bank erosion of the east bank at that 
point. There it sits and cannot be used iintil the channel is stabilized 
upstream, and put where it belongs. 

Of course we hope that we can get that channel put back where it 
belongs. Then of course that bridge can be used. It is a very impor- 
tant highway. It is a Federal highway and certainly could be termed 
a military highway. In conclusion let me say again that all in all 
this is one of the things that should be done just as quickly as possible 
while we have an opportunity to spend a few million dollars which, 
if not spent very soon, will cost us possibly 10 to 1 in future years to 
come. 

I plead with this committee to allow the funds which I have re- 
quested for this worthy purpose. 

Mr. Razavut. Thank you very much. 
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Wepnespay, Fesrvuary 20, 1952. 


Jongs IntET, Lone Istanp, N. Y. 
WITNESSES 


HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

HON. LEONARD W. HALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORE 

OSBORNE A. McKEGNEY, COUNSEL, POINT LOOKOUT CIVIC ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC. 

A. HOLLY PATTERSON, PRESIDING SUPERVISOR, HAMPSTEAD, LONG 
ISLAND 

ROBERT DOXSEE, MAYOR, FREEPORT, N. Y. 

FRANK CHAMP, LONG ISLAND STATE PARK COMMISSION, BABYLON, 
N. Y. 


Mr. Razavr. Mr. McGrath, do you wish to introduce the gentlemen 
who will present the discussion in reference to the Jones Inlet, Long 
Island ? 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. This is a situation in which 
I find myself situated a little differently than when I sit alongside 
the members of the committee as one of its members. 

My purpose today is to introduce a gentleman whom I have known 
since childhood, a former president of the Bronx County Bar Associa- 
tion, and at one time an eminent member of the bar, whom I consider 
to know more about this problem than I do. Without taking more 
of your time, I would like to introduce as the first spokesman Mr. 
Osborne McKegney. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. McKegney. 

Mr. McKrenry. Mr. Chairman, would like to take just a few 
moments, and I will be just as brief as I can, because I think this 
matter has been before your committee previously, and the committee 
is thoroughly familiar with the project. 

Mr. Razavt. Jones Inlet ? 

Mr. McKrenery. That is correct. In 1945 Congress passed a law 
authorizing the construction of a jetty at Jones Beach Inlet in order 
to preserve and stabilize conditions at the inlet, and we have been try- 
ing since that time to get an appropriation for the construction of the 
jetty and to carry the project hronak completion. 

Briefly, our reasons for asking this committee to make an appropria- 
tion are as follows—and there are only a few reasons which we believe 
are essential and necessary to present in the justification of the re- 
quested appropriation. 

The first reason we advance is that this appropriation is to support 
national defense, which is necessary at the present time. The national! 
defense aspects of the problem are twofold: In the first place, it is 
necessary as a matter of national defense to evacuate the civilian popu- 
lation. The island of Long Island is approximately 133 miles long. 
It juts out from New York City, the largest city of the Nation, and it 
is connected to that city only by bridges and tunnels. In the event of 
an enemy attack there would be no way of getting the population out 
of Long Island, except through a waterway. 
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The most populace, outside of New York County, on Long Island is 
the county of Nassau. Jones Inlet is immediately in Nassau County 
and is the only waterway which permits transportation from Nassau 
County to the mainland, and if the inlet is closed, and there is serious 
danger that it is closed right now—it has been closed since the bill was 
passed—there will be no way of getting the civilian population out in 
the event of an enemy attack. 

The second phase of national defense is the existence of an enormous 
amount of defense plants, and probably the largest airplane factory in 
the world is located in Nassau County. The supply lines for the ma- 
terials in and out to those airplanes must be continued in the event of 
an enemy attack. The supply lines and the bridges and tunnels would 
be completely lost. 

The only way to preserve it then would be through a continuation 
of Jones Inlet as a natural waterway so that the operating lines can 
proceed in and out of Nassau County where defense plants are pres- 
ently located. 

There is no other way if it is cut off from the mainland. 

In addition to that, there is at the present time, right in Nassau 
County, and just adjacent to that inlet, a vast fleet of watercraft—and 
Mr. Doxsee will give you the facts with reference to the fishing 
industry. 

There is a vast supply of watercraft available to do the job that 
would have to be done in the event of an enemy attack. If Jones Inlet 
were closed, that fleet would disappear and dry up, and it is only 
through keeping the inlet available and keeping the inlet in operation 
can this craft operate. If the inlet is closed, the boats will go else- 
where and one method of transportation, the supply line to the plants 
and for civilian evacuation, will be gone, something over which they 
have no control at the present time. 

That is the first reason why we think it is essential to have an appro- 
priation, for national defense. 

The second reason, and one which should appeal to this committee, 
is on the basis of navigation. It is an established fact, and the report 
before this committee from surveys made by the Army engineers and 
from surveys made by the engineers of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee show that this particular inlet is now almost lost to navigation. 
The shifting sand is closing the inlet. Only last year two boats, and 
not amateurs, but professional boats, went out the inlet, and because 
of the shifting of the sand in that channel, the boats foundered in the 
sand, and a third boat came out to attempt to rescue those two boats, 
and the third boat crashed in trying to rescue them from the sand, 
and it was necesesary for the Coast Guard to come out and make the 
rescue in order to save the two boats that had first foundered, and to 
save the boat and crew that had come to their rescue. 

This is purely a navigation problem that should be solved. Con- 
gress directed that it be solved, and the appropriation will see that it 
is solved, and there is no other way to solve it except through the 
stabilization of Jones Inlet. 

Now, a third reason for the importance of Jones Inlet is the fishing 
industry. Here is an industry complete in itself, which has been built 
up because of the existence of Jones Inlet. In the use of that inlet 
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there are some 35,000 boat trips made in and out of the inlet in order 
to supply the need, and to permit this industry to thrive and develop. 
If Jones Inlet were closed, that industry would dry up; there would 
be no fishing industry in Nassau County, there will be in other coun- 
ties, because there are other inlets, as you gentlemen know, on the is- 
land of Long Island—on the south barrier, where some transportation 
‘an get in and out, but Jones Inlet is immediately adjacent to this 
large area. And the fishing industry as it exists at this time will dry 
up if Jones Inlet is closed. 

Mr. Ranaut. How far is it to the next inlet? 

Mr. McKrenry. To Fire Island Inlet. 

Mr. Ranaut. How far? 

Mr. McKeeney. About 22 miles. 

In addition to the fishing industry we also maintain that the preser- 
vation of Jones Inlet and stabilization of the inlet is important to 
other industries. There is a method of transportation through that 
inlet which supplies these other industries which will help them thrive 
and develop. It is a cheap method of transportation, and it has been 
estimated to save over a million dollars a year, and it will dry up and 
disappear if the inlet is closed. 

Of course there are others: if the inlet is closed, they can use rail, or 
they can use motors, but this is water: it saves money and it will pre- 
vent the development of new industries if it is closed; if it is kept open 
new industries will develop if we can preserve this natural waterway, 
this cheaper method of transportation. 

We also maintain there is a further reason for Jones Inlet, which is 
a vital link in the intercoastal waterway. Local interests have built 
up Jones Inlet through a series of intercoastal waterways, to serve 
industry. 

Mr. Kerr. How many harbors can you reach through Jones Inlet? 

Mr. McKrenry. Mr. Doxsee is thoroughly familiar with those 
facts, and will tell you about them. 

Mr. Kerr. Very well. 

Mr. McKreney. I would just like to finish this one point, if IT may. 
As you will note from the map, there has been lost by erosion some 
2,300 feet of land, and all of this has occurred within a few years, from 
the westerly end. That erosion is immediately adjacent to the real 
estate area, within a few blocks, which will be completely wiped out if 
the inlet is not stabilized. The village of Point Lookout. consisting of 
upward of 100 homes, with improved real estate at an estimated value 
of $10,000,000, is threatened with destruction and ultimate oblivion as 
a result of erosion. 

I appreciate that may be regarded by this committee as a matter of 
pure local interest. I submit that is not entirely true. The Seventy 
ninth Congress enacted a bill, which showed that Congress is vitally 
interested in preventing damage to public property and encouraging 
health and recreational areas, and declared it to be the policy of the 
United States to assist in the construction, but not the maintenance 
of works for the improvement and protection against erosion by waves 
and currents of the shores of the United States that are owned by the 
States, municipalities, or other public political subdivisions. 

The shore line that we are talking about here is owned by public 
interest. There is no private interest. The town is on the west. The 
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chore line at the easterly end of Point Lookout and for a considerable 
distance on the southerly side are shores of the United States, owned 
by the town of Hempstead and come within the public property threat- 
ened with serious damage within the meaning of the policy just read, 
and they are entitled to assistance for the improvement and protection 
against erosion caused by the unstabilized conditions of Jones Inlet. 

We are not asking the Government to give money, but to invest 
money. We want the Government to invest these funds in the cre- 
ation of industry and in the preservation of what presently exists, 
because it can get it back. If the Government does not provide the 
money, it does not mean it cannot be done, but the Government did 
not provide the appropriation and Jones Inlet is closed; a majority 
of that land will be lost. 

To use an illustrative story of Aesop: 

For loss of the nail the shoe was lost; for loss of the shoe, the horse was lost; 
and for loss of the horse, the rider was lost. 

That is just what is happening at Jones Inlet right now. To illus- 
trate the point, when I first went there I purchased some land—thtat 
was some 11 years ago, and it was a serious matter to get from the lot 
out to the adjoining shore. I can tell you right now that my boy, 
12 years old, can swim across with no trouble. 

To repeat, the requested appropriation is not a request for funds to 
be used and exhausted as a gift or dole from the Government, with no 
return. The stabilization of Jones Inlet will give life and vitality 
to a thriving fishing industry, resulting in increased taxable income 
for the Federal Government; it will encourage the development of 
many other industries through the reduced transportation costs of 
their product by water transportation, resulting in increased taxable 
income to the Federal Government, and it will preserve an existing 
wud elaborate system of inland waterways which encourage industrial 
development and result in increased taxable income. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like for the committee to hear a man who 
is im this room, and who has been engaged in fishing in and out of 
Jones Inlet since he was in short pants. He has spent his entire life 
as a fisherman, and today is a fisherman. He knows all the facts, and 
I wish the committee would do me the courtesy of letting him give 
you the facts and reasons why this stabilization is necessary at this 
time. 

Mr. Rasaur. We will be glad to hear him, but first we will hear 
from Congressman Hall. 

Mr. Haut. Mr. Chairman, first let me thank the committee for per- 
mitting us to appear again. We have been here on this matter several 
times. It was first approved by the engineers in 1941, and I think it 
was in the rivers and harbors bill in 1945. 

In past years the Army engineers have recommended this project to 
the budget. 

I have with me here today in suport of the appropriation, A. Holly 
Patterson, presiding supervisor of the town of Hempstead, Long 
Island; Mr. Robert Doxsee, mayor of the village, just mentioned by 
Mr. McKegney: and Mr. Frank Champ, of the Long Island State 
Park Commission. 

Here is a map indicating the erosion which has taken place since 
1949. It will show that from three to five thousand feet of land has 
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eroded, and those three to five thousand feet of land offer the only 
protection to the village. I point out to you the tremendous erosion 
to the town of Hempstead, represented by Mr. Patterson. The town 
itself has already invested up to date better than $600,000 to maintain 
some kind of inlet and also to protect this village. 

And may I say right here, Mr. Chairman, that that $600,000 spent 
by the town of Hempstead has done no permanent good. It is merely 
a holding proposition so that the little village can be protected by the 
wall and the inlet itself kept open so that it can be used by the boats. 

To my mind it is strange that we should be questioning the appro- 
priation of the necessary funds to get this project started. Of the 
$2,400,000 necessary, the Federal Government would pay half, and the 
local interests pay half. We have been asking this appropriation 
since 1945 during which time, in addition to costly expenditures on 
connecting channels, the local interests have spent over $600,000 to 
safeguard and protect this village of Point Lookout. Yet, because 
of lack of Federal authority to go ahead, this $600,000 investment has 
been largely lost. 

And I want to say to you, gentlemen, and I think Mr. Patterson will 
repeat this, we know, until this work is done, we are going to have to 
spend from $50,000 to $100,000 to hold the inlet, just to maintain the 
walls so it can be protected. 

It seems to me that instead of spending money that way, that we 
should be doing a permanent. job which will eliminate the expenditure 
in future years. 

On the subject of defense plants, as you probably know, we have out 
on Long Island the Grumman Aircraft, the Fairchild Aircraft, the 
Sperry Co., the Republic Co., and other plants that must get their 
materials through tunnels and over bridges, coming out to Long 
Island. If anything should happen to those tunnels and bridges, there 
is no way in the world to get these materials to the defense plants. 

Mr. McKegney has already told you in his statement about industry, 
the fishing industry problem; he also referred to what would happen 
in the event it became necessary to evacuate the people from New York. 
All along the highways are signs indicating that in an emergency in 
New York City, these roads will be closed, so the people in that area, 
if the tunnels and bridges should be destroyed between New York 
and Long Island, would have no other way to get out except the 
waterway. 

I hold here a map of the southernmost coast of Long Island, pre- 
pared by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and on this United States 
map is this statement in front of Jones Inlet: 

Caution: buoys and soundings on this inlet are not charted because of the 
continual changes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, referring to the geodetic map, I call your at- 
tention to the south coast of Long Island, and Hempstead and Jones 
Inlet. I think the committee should look at this; from it will be 
gained a clear indication of what this means, so far as water naviga- 
tion in Nassau County and the surrounding area is concerned. 

This map indicates Jones Inlet. 

Mr. Ranaut. The next inlet is some 22 miles away. 

Mr. Hau. That is right. The entrance to Jones Inlet is so danger- 
ous that there is a question when folks can go through, and I think 
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the legend put on the map by the United States Coast Guard indicates 
that the United States Coast Guard agrees that there is no stability 
in that inlet at the present ime. 

There is one point I want to bring up, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, which I think distinguishes this project from any 
other project before the Congress. I said 4 years ago and 2 years 
ago that the stability of this inlet was of vital necessity for Long 
Island, Nassau County, and the communities and villages in Nassau 
County. I said at that time that it was of such importance that the 
local interests—and by that I mean the county, the town, and the 
State—were not only willing to.immediately contribute their half of 
the $2,400,000 capital funds, the other half to be contributed by the 
United States, but that the local interests, because of the present situa- 
tion, because of the necessity of having this work done, are willing to 
advance the whole sum necessary to have the work done. They are 
willing to advance the whole sum of $2,400,000, with the understand- 
ing, of course, that after they have paid their contribution, and the 
other half which ordinarily would be contributed by the United States 
Government, they will be paid back after the emergency is over, maybe 
5 or 6 years, by the Federal Government. 

And, they are willing to make this payment now in advance without 
any charge of interest at all to the Federal Government. They are 
so anxious to have this work done on this particular project, that they 
will advance this sum without any interest being charged by the local 
community. That is how important they consider that this work 
should be done at this time. 

Our hands are tied. We are asking this committee to help us get 
this project started. The local people have left nothing undone. The 
responsibility, and it is a large one, is now a Federal responsibility. 

We are willing, as I say, to pay the whole sum to get the work under 
way and take our chance that the Federal Government will be willing 
to pay us its half of the $2,400,000 for which the Government will not 
have to pay any interest. 

The Army engineers, in my opinion, will go ahead with this the 
moment they get the authority from the Congress. Frankly, if this 
committee and the House would approve an authorization of $50 to 
start this project, it would be started immediately. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, the local interests are willing to pay 
not only the 50 percent for local interests, which is set up under the 
authorization, but also they are willing to advance, interest-free, with 
no determined repayment date, what would normally be put up by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Hatt. That is right. 

Mr. Forpv. When this project was authorized, it was authorized, as 
I understand, with a total cost of $2,420,000 ? 

Mr. Haut. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. When was it authorized ? 

Mr. Hatt. In 1945. 

Mr. Forp. In the interim undoubtedly there have been additional 
costs simply by reason of the increase in the price level. 

Mr. Doxszer. The original cost was $1,800,000 and this includes the 
increases. 

Mr. Forp. This represents the cost as it now is, and not the cost as 
estimated in 1945? 
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Mr. Doxsrr. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. So what you are willing to do is to pay the present-day 
cost and not the original authorized cost. 

Mr. Hawi. We will advance any part the Federal Government 
would have to pay, without interest, and we would hope, of course, we 
would get it back after the emergency is past, by an appropriation 
from the Congress. 

We are anxious to do that because we want this relief. 

Mr. Ranaut. What do you mean by “we” will make this payment / 

Mr. Hatu. The State, the county and the town will put up all the 
money. In fact, the county and the town will finance a bond issue 
in order to raise the money to build the whole project and will make 
arrangements immediately if the Congress will give them the go sign. 

Mr. Forp. Are there officials here that are authorized to make that 
commitment ¢ 

Mr. Haut. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. For the local interest 

Mr. Haw. Mr. Patterson is right here, whose statement will be 
submitted; he is the presiding supervisor of the town of Hempstead ; 
Mr. Robert Doxsee, the mayor of the village, and Mr. Frank Champ, 
president of the Long Island State Park Commission, which, of 
course, is a State board. 

The whole amount of this money for this project will be put up by 
local interests, without interest charged against the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

If we could just get any sum appropriated, some token appropria- 
tion, or maybe even some language which would indicate that the 


committee feels the job should be done, the work can go ahead. If 
we can get any kind of relief whatsoever, the local interests will do 
the rest. 

Mr. Forp. Does this project require the use of any strategic ma- 
terials? 

Mr. Hau, Not at all. 

Mr. Kerr. The engineers have examined and approved this i sl 


Mr. Haty. The Army engineers have recommended it to the 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hatz. Thank you. 

Mr. Ranaut. Mr. Patterson, did you want to make a statement? 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful to you for the 
opportunity you have given us to be here this afternoon, and to again 
listen to our plea. 

This is the fourth straight year that we have been before the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations asking, and pleading, that this project be 
given the “go ahead” signal. Literally, hundreds of thousands of 
people in our courity of Nassau are again on notice that the committee 
is considering this project. The local interest is tremendous. I can 
assure you that this is testified to by not only the agitation that has 
been had in the press, but in mass meetings and in pressures from the 
local citizenry. 

This project is very seriously retarding progress and development 
on the south side of Long Island. We have a large acreage of town- 
ship land that can be developed and which would be extremely valu- 
able to our whole economic set-up in the creation of water-front in- 
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dustry. Progressively, all of the basic reasons for the original ap- 
proval of this project have become emphasized through the years. So 
far as the Point Lookout situation is concerned which Congressman 
Hall has so clearly portrayed, there is much area there for further 
development which is now being starved because of the understand- 
able reluctance of developers to go ahead in view of the dangerous 
condition that we have explained to you. 

I should like to invite the committee’s most careful notice to the 
joint letter addressed to you under date of February 20, and which I 
understand will be made a part of this record, and which has been 
signed by the Long Island State Park Commission, county of Nassau, 
and the township of Hempstead. And, also, by Senators Ives and 
Lehman, and Congressman Hall. I should like to stress the conclud- 
ing sentence of this letter with reference to the Jones Inlet project— 
That the need is vital, the funds are available, the plans are ready. 
All that is required is a nod of approval from you. Our people ask 
you to give it. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rapaut. Mr. Doxsee, do you wish to make a statement to the 
committee ? : 

Mr. Doxsrr. I simply want to add a word to what has been said by 
Congressman Hall and Mr. McKegney. I would like to point out 
to you gentlemen what it means to the people in the fishing business 
to have Jones Inlet closed. At the present time only these small 
boats [indicating] can come across Jones Inlet. The sand is filling 
in here rapidly. Formerly it was from 40 to 50 feet across, and now 
it is filling up so that we have a narrow inlet, which is getting deeper; 
it gets narrower, and the land is filling in along this area, and is 
about to create a bar across here | indicating }. 

Before this closed up most of the ocean boats could come up to 
this point [indicating]. The United States came in here and con- 
structed a jetty—built this extension [indicating }. 

Now, as far as the fishing industry is concerned, we are fishing with 
boats that are too small, smply because we cannot get more modern 
boats across this area [indicating]. This constitutes a mean menace. 
The sand is coming in here with the tide and the inlet is filling up 
rapidly. 

Now, from the economic point of view, as has been pointed out, 
inasmuch as the Government has expended money on this area to 
stabilize the intercoastal waterway, it does not seem right that this 
interconnecting link should be destroyed, a thing that would affect 
the economy of the whole United States inland waterway system. 

I do not mean to burden you with my own experience, but as has 
been said, I am a fisherman, and here is what I have got to do, and this 
is what we have been doing all along. Back in 1945 this mark in- 
dicates what was done, and the kind of boats we are using now are 
just like trying to carry on a business with a wagon and team. These 
boats are absolutely inadequate, and yet we have to use them with 
a draft of 4 feet. . 

Mr. Rasautr. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for you statement. 

Mr. Haut. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kerr. I want to say to you gentlemen that Members of Con- 
gress on both sides are very fond of your representative, and if we can 
do anything to help him out, we will be glad to do so. 
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Mr. Harty. Thank you very much, and I appreciate that statement. 

Mr. Ranavr. We will insert in the record at this point a letter 
received from Senator Lehman in the interest of this project. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


Fesruary 18, 1952. 
Hon. JoHN H. Kerr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Functions, 
House Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Kerr: I regret that I am unable to be present at the 
hearing that your committee is conducting in regard to the Jones Inlet project 
on Wednesday, February 20. For many years I have been interested in this 
project, feeling that it involves a genuine and urgent need for Federal assistance. 

Since the background of this matter will be well covered by others appearing 
before your subcommittee, and indeed has already been many times in the past, 
I will not go into that aspect, except to say that I-agree with its other sup 
porters. This year I understand that an interesting proposal is being made 
by the local interests which should facilitate construction of this project. I am 
informed that sufficient funds have been raised or pledged in the local area to 
meet the total estimated cost of construction. This would cover both the Federal 
share and the local share. 

Representatives of the Long Island and New York area who are close to this 
matter are requesting that the Congress approve the acceptance by the Corps 
of Engineers of this advance by the local people of the total cost of the con- 
struction. They are not, I have been told, requesting any outlay of Federal 
funds at this time. I wish to support their request and urge your subcommittee 
to approve it. I would appreciate it if this letter were made a part of the record 
of your subcommittee when the hearings are conducted on the 20th. 

Yours very sincerely, 
HerBert H. LEHMAN- 


Tuurspay, Frsruary 21, 1952. 
New York Harpgor 


WITNESSES 


LLOYD L. HARVEY, MANAGER OF THE WASHINGTON TRADE PRO- 
MOTION OFFICE, PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 

J. FRANK BELFORD, VICE PRESIDENT, SEABOARD SHIPPING COR- 
PORATION, REPRESENTING NEW YORK STATE WATERWAYS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Rasavur. We will be glad to hear the witnesses who are here 
to speak about the New York Harbor. Will you identify yourself for 
the record, please / 

Mr. Harvey. My name is Lloyd L. Harvey with the Port of New 
York Authority, manager of the Washington Trade Promotion Of- 
fice. I have given part of my time to Mr. Frank Belford on another 
matter pertaining to some New York interests. 

Mr. Byrnes was supposed to appear here today, but because of ill- 
ness he could not come down. I will not attempt to read his prepared 
statement here in order to save you that time, but I would like to 
comment briefly on the subject of the New York-New Jersey Channel. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do you want to present his statement for the record 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavutr. Without objection, Mr. Byrnes’ statement will be 
placed in the record. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 





STATEMENT BY L. W. ByrkNE, CHIEF, Port PROMOTION BUREAU, THE Port OF NEW 
YorK AUTHORITY 

























Island and New Jersey to upper New York Bay. 

This channel serves one of the most highly industrialized areas in New York 
Harbor. It carries a tremendous volume of essential traffic which in the year 
1951 amounted to 68 million tons. Many important industries, engaged in the 
manufacture of chemicals, processing of ores, and refining of gasoline and petro- 
leum liquids, are located on both sides of this channel. Among these firms are 


Be The Port of New York Authority is an agency of the States of New York and 
Re New Jersey created in 1921 to promote the commerce and develop the facilities 
a of New York Harbor. In the promotion of water-borne commerce, it is of para- 
4 mount importance that channels of adequate depth be available for the safe 
¥ handling of the thousands of ocean vessels that enter this port. One of the most 
ES important channels used by ocean vessels entering New York Harbor is the New 
a York-New Jersey Channel which extends from the lower bay between Staten 





Zl the American Smelting & Refining Co., Barber Asphalt Co., Socony-Vacuum Oil 
3 Co., Shell Oil Co., National Lead Co., Cities Service Oil Co., Gulf Refining Co., 
5 Tidewater Associated Oil Co., The Texas Co., and Standard Oil Co. The cencen- 
% tration of refineries, storage and oil-distributing facilities in this area repre- 
3 sents one of the most important on the Atlantic coast for the processing and 
a distribution of petroleum liquids. The Army engineers report that private 
; interests have spent over $50,000,000 for plant and terminal! facilities on this 
% section of the waterfront of New York Harbor. 


All of these industries, however, are badly handicapped because of the in- 
adequate depth in the Arthur Kill section of this channel. Although a 35-foot 
a depth has been authorized throughout its length, such a depth is only available 
% for a short distance at the north and south entrances to the Arthur Kill section. 
Modern deep-sea tankers and bulk cargo vessels require a minimum channel 
% depth of 35 feet, and this was the justification advanced by Congress in its 
authorization for the greater depth. The Texas ports at which these vessels 
load have had channels of 40-foot depth for some time. However, these same 
tankers are compelled to discharge part of their cargo at anchorages in New York 
Harbor before they can proceed to their terminals on the Arthur Kill to com- 
plete their unloading. 

In addition to the limited channel depth, navigation at the north entrance 
is severely handicapped by the bridge of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad im- 
mediately north of the Goethals Bridge. This bridge with its antiquated struc- 
ture, supporting piers and long fender system in the center of the channel, as well 
as its close proximity to sharp reverse bends in the channel, along with varying 
currents at this point, renders navigation extremely difficult. Accordingly, on 
July 5, 1949, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was ordered under the provisions of 
an act of Congress, June 21, 1940, Public Law 647, Seventy-sixth Congress (the 
Truman-Hobbs Act) to alter and reconstruct the bridge, as an unreasonable ob- 
struction to navigation. Preliminary plans and specifications for the proposed 
alterations have been prepared and submitted to the Office of the Chief of 
United States Army Engineers. The reconstruction of this bridge now awaits 
the necessary appropriation of funds by Congress in accordance with the Tru- 
man-Hobbs Act. 

This bridge seriously restricts navigation on the Arthur Kill and imposes 
heavy penalties on the operators of vessels navigating that section of the 
New York-New Jersey Channel. One of the large industrial firms, whose 
terminal facilities are located at Carteret, N. J., advises that although they 
have plans for increasing the facilities of their plant to handle a larger volume 
of production, they hesitate to do so because of the dangerous navigational 
hazards presented by this bridge. 

Another industrial user estimates an additional expense of $45,000 was in- 
curred last year in waiting time by his vessels because weather or tides made 
it dangerous to navigate the bridge opening. 

The Sewaren, N. J., electric power plant of the Public Service Co. is dependent 
on this channel for the delivery of fuel oil. This public utility supplies power 
to vital defense and commercial industries throughout that area of the State 
of New Jersey. However, loaded tankers are delayed many hours and have to 
discharge part of their cargoes at an anchorage before they can dock at this 
plant. The monetary loss in waiting time of tankers is estimated at several 
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hundred thousand dollars a year, which expenditure would be avoided if the 
35-foot depth was available. 

This channel also has added significance in its availability as a third entrance 
channel to New York Harbor, now dependent on the Ambrose Channel and 
the Long Island Sound-East River Channel, the latter of which was used very 
intensively during submarine activities of the last war. There is no doubt that 
the United States Navy would divert all of the deep-sea tanker traffic from the 
Ambrose Channel to the south entrance of the New York-New Jersey Channel 
during war emergency periods, if adequate depth was available throughout its 
length. During the last war, many of these tankers were compelled to dis- 
charge aviation and highly volatile gasoline at anchorages in the midst of 
other shipping within the harbor. This highly dangerous practice would have 
been avoided if an adequate depth had been available in the New York-New 
Jersey Channel to permit the loaded tankers to proceed directly to the refineries 
and oil terminals to discharge their cargoes. 

This is the only important channel project in New York Harbor still to be 
completed. Approximately $21 million remains of the original authorization to 
deepen the New York-New Jersey Channel, and in view of its importance to 
shipping and industry, and to the National Government in the event of a war 
emergency, we request that not less than $5 million be appropriated this year 
and annually hereafter so as to complete the project within the next 5 years. 

Mr. Harvey. We have always been conservative in our estimates 
of money to be appropriated for harbor work in New York, and we 
have always refrained, I think, with the exception of once, from 
coming into Washington and appearing here asking for consideration 
for more funds. But the New York-New Jersey Channel is of such 
utmost importance to us, and to the Nation on the defense angle, that 
we are coming here today asking your consideration for this increase 
in the appropriation. 

Sound business that returns substantial dividends always justifies 
the capital investment. The port of New York is sound business, for 
the reason that we return to the Federal Government through customs 
and other shipping activities approximately $360 million annually. 
And for a 3-year period—and I am using that to compare with ape 
appropriations we have had for 1950, 1951, and 1952—for a 3-yea 
period the customs returned to the Federal Government $1,080, 000, 000 
just from New York alone. In other words, the New York return 
from the customs is more than all of the other ports in the United 
States put together. In comparison, the port of New York has only 
received $91, “billion total for the over-all harbor work in 1950, 1951, 
and 1952. I think that is quite a return in dividends when you con- 
sider also the income tax that you derive from the States of New York 
and New Jersey, which is greater than any other two States. We fee! 
that we have a basis upon which to approach you gentlemen today 
and ask your consideration. 

I was often interested during World War II. One of my sons was 
a merchant-marine officer and they carried a number of cargoes of 
coal to France and various other foreign ports. He used to relate 
when they had a cargo for Rouen, France, which is 60 miles up the 
Seine River from Le Havre, that they would have to partly discharge 
their cargo before proceeding into the Seine River because the depth 
was not sufficient to accommodate the draft of any of those ships fully 
loaded. We have that condition existing today right in New York 
Harbor. 

In my home State of Michigan in the Detroit River the channel is 
almost the depth for lake boats that we have today in the New York- 
New Jersey Channel. Today it is an expensive operation to transfer 
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cargo as a result of the 30-foot depth. It is only a 614 mile stretch 
of water that we are interested in getting down to a 35-foot depth. 
And the cost to the — operators for the transfer is quite large. 
Today they have to partly transfer oil and coal before proceeding up 
the New York-New Jersey Channel. It is costing approximately 
$603,000 annually for that transfer. That is in addition to the damage 
that might occur. 

Mr. Rarsaur. Transfer of what ? 

Mr. Harvey. They go to anchorage and transfer part of the cargo. 

Mr. Rasavr. In order to make the grade ? 

Mr. Harvey. In order to lighten the ship to make it so they can 
proceed up the channel. And they estimate they could save $62,000 
annually from damage from accidents that presently happen there. 

We have dual proposition in the New York-New Jersey channel in 
that the B. & O. Railroad bridge some years ago was approved for 
reconstruction, and to date that work has not started. That is within 
the 35-foot area. I would like to read to you from a letter we have 
from the Standard Oil Co. which we think gives you a good example 
of the difficulties experienced in shipping. 

The B. & O. bridge was built many years ago when vessels navigating this 
waterway were much smaller and vital traffic was only a fraction of what it is 
today. The volume of water-borne traffic through the B. & O. bridge is one of the 
heaviest in the United States. The traffic consists of over 15 million tons of pe- 
troleum and its products and about 15 million tons of coal, and in addition 
a large volume of miscellaneous products. During 1951, 457 ocean tankers docked 
at the piers of our refinery ; 127 of these vessels were of the super tanker class, 
having length of up to 660 feet. 

I am skipping some of this to save time. 

On account of the limited width of the draw openings of the bridge, the 
close proximity of the docks located on the New Jersey shore on either side of 
the bridge, and the fact that this bridge is located at the bend in the channel, it 
is impracticable for a large vessel proceeding in a southerly direction to pass 
through the right or west opening of this bridge. Because of the limitations to 
navigation caused by the existing bridge, southern-bound or loaded vessels must 
use the left-hand or wrong draw, because of the greater hazards in the right draw. 

Now, he brings out that is only by taking this precaution, that is by 
waiting, having vessels wait outside of the bridge at anchorage, that it 
is costing these people $270,000 a year for the delay and time in 
holding up these vessels passing this B. & O. bridge. 

I am trying to bring in these two subjects. One is the bridge at 
the northern end of the channel that. has already been approved for 
reconstruction work, and the one in the south is the 35-foot problem. 

Mr. Raravt. This is all on the NewYork-New Jersey Channel? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

We have brought this out here to emphasize the loss today, and the 
possible saving that can be gained by the consideration of an additional 
appropriation. This year, as I understand it, the total appropriation 
that has been allowed for the New York-New Jersey channel is 
$912,000. And there still remains $21 million worth of work, accord- 
ing to the engineers’ estimate, in the channel. What we would like 
to have is to have that completed within the next 4 vears and, if 
possible, to get a $5 million appropriation. That is not only from the 
commercial angle. If we have another Pearl Harbor, it could happen 
at New York. And New York during the last war utilized the East 
River and Long Island Sound for their ocean traffic when the subma- 
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rine warfare was off the coast. Ifthe New York-New Jersey channel 
had been opened, that eould have been used in preference to the 
Narrows and give them a third outlet. 

The New York-New Jersey Channel is right there on the map [indi- 
cating]. The defense angle is important for the reason that up at 
Port Newark above Newark Bay, above the north end there, is a Navy 
shipyard. We hold that in readiness for reactivity, because we oper- 
ate Port Newark. That is this site of the shipyard. In addition to 
that, the Army has facilities in Port Newark; equipment stored there 
for use. Adjacent to the New York-New Jersey Channel, right in 
the area where it is only 30 feet deep, but where the 35 feet is essential. 
you have an ordnance plant, and you also have an arsenal to the south. 

We feel the emergency for defense is an important question in this 
problem, and we would like to have your consideration in granting the 
$5 million appropriation annually for the next 4 years-in order that 
that might be opened and made available, not only for the great sav- 
ing which it will return to the Government in additional customs fees, 
but it will also be available in the event of an international crisis. 

That is all I have to offer at this time. gentlemen. I would be glad 
to answer any questions that you might have in connection with that. 

Mr. Ranavr. You have made a very nice presentation and we have 
been very happy to have it. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Now, Mr. Belford would like to say a few words. 

Mr. Ranaut. Very well; go ahead. 

Mr. Betrorp. Gentlemen, my name is J. Frank Belford and I am 
vice president of the Seaboard Shipping Corp., and I represent the 
New York State Waterways Association, Inc. I have a prepared state- 
ment here, and I will not read it in order to save you that time. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection we will place the statement in the 
record, and if you want to enlarge upon it we will be glad to hear from 
you. 

Mr. Betrorp. All right, sir. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY J. FRANK BeELrorp, Vick PRESIDENT, SEABOARD SHIPPING CorP., 
REPRESENTING NEW YorkK State WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The New York State Waterways Association is a trade organization, the mem- 
bership of which includes industrial firms, barge and motorship operators, civic 
and commercial groups, and port agencies interested in the development of traffic 
and the services of the New York State Canal System. 

Last year traffic on the New York State Canal, which is of vital importance 
to the economy and business interests of the State of New York, reached an all- 
time high record of 5,211,472 tons and consisted principally of such essential 
commodities as petroleum, heavy chemicals, and grain. While most of the grain 
went to western European countries and Great Britain, practically all of the 
petroleum and chemicals were shipped from New York and New Jersey plants 
to factories and industries engaged in war or national emergency work. 

Our members are deeply concerned with the extremely slow progress of the 
Federal improvement of the New York State Canal between the Hudson River 
and Lake Ontario which was initiated in 1935. This project, authorized under 
the Emergency Relief Act and River and Harbor Act of 1935, provides for the 
allotment of Federal funds to the State of New York, for expenditure under 
suitable Federal control and supervision, for the deepening and widening of that 
section of the State canal between the Hudson River and Oswego, as well as*the 
raising of bridges to permit an overhead clearance of 20 feet. 

The authorization allotted $27 million for this project of which approximately 
$22 million has been expended to date. 
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Although this work has been under way since 1935, and is 75 percent complete, 
operators of motorship and barge services have derived little benefit from the 
improvements as all of the bridges have not been raised to a maximum of 20 
feet above the canal, and which under the most favorable circumstances cannot 
be completed for several years more. I 

However, one of the most important phases of the Federal program and which 
can provide immediate benefits to motorship and barge operators, is the author- 
ized lowering of the lock sills an additional 1 foot, which is estimated will cost 
$1%% million. The lowering of the lock sills can be completed without diffi- 
culty during the winter months of 1952-53 when the canal is closed for naviga- 
tion. The greater depth of 1 foot over the lock sills will permit the transporta- 
tion of an additional 500,000 tons of freight each season by the present fleet of 
motorships and barges. This added tonnage is the equivalent of 17,000 carloads 
of traffic and the increased revenue to the carriers that would result from the 
greater loading capacity is estimated at not less than $2,000,000 a season, 

When considered from the standpoint of national emergency, the deepening 
of the lock sills is of great urgency because of the possibility of moving a larger 
volume of traffic on the New York State Canal at a minimum expenditure of 
funds as indicated in the following analysis: 

1. Last year there moved on the New York State Barge Canal 5,211,472 tons 
of cargo, consisting of petroleum, grain, scrap iron, molasses, etc., of which 75 
percent was petroleum products. 

2. That on an expenditure of $1,500,000, the canal sills could be lowered and 
finished during the closed season 1952-53 if the appropriation is made by the 
present Congress. 

3. That the sum of $1,500,000 is only the cost of 242 modern tug and barge units 
of 20,000 barrels each. 

4. That the steel for this project for reinforcing locks and the canal gates will 
only amount to 350 tons steel. This quantity of steel is less than the steel required 
to build one 20,000-barrel oil barge. 

The Department of Public Works of the State of New York is prepared to 
undertake and complete the lowering of the lock sills so that the operators of 
motorships and barge services can receive immediate and direct benefits from 
the Federal expenditures during the 1953 season and each year thereafter. The 
Department of Public Works of the State of New York has asked that the funds 
for this work be appropriated without further delay as indicated by the attached 
copy of letter of March 22, 1951, addressed to the Chief of Engineers. 

The members of the New York State Waterways Association strongly support 
this request and sincerely hope that Congress will approve the allotment of 
$1! million during the coming fiscal year for this project 








STaTeE oF New York, 
DEPARTMENT OF Puslic WorkKs, 


Albany, N. Y., March 22, 1951. 
Maj. Gen. Lovts A. Pick, 


Chief of Enaineers, Department of the Army, 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL Pick: At this time all phases of the Federal program for the 
improvement of the New York State Barge Canal system between the Hudson 
River and Oswego, N. Y., on Lake Ontario have been suspended because there 
is some question as to whether or not the remaining work to be done under this 
program could be considered essential during the period of this emergency. 

To date, approximately $22,000,000 has been spent out of the original authori- 
zation for $27,000,000. While shippers and operators have been patiently await- 
ing completion of the entire program which was interrupted by World War II, 
they are now urging that the lowering of the lock sills be progressed as soon as 
possible. One foot additional draft over the lock sills will permit a greater 
loading of present barge equipment navigating the State Barge Canal system. 
All that remains to be done to make this Federal improvement program effective 
is to lower the lock sills at a cost of approximately $1,500,000. 

During the last war, the State Barge Canal was extensively used for the move- 
ment of emergency traffic, particularly petroleum liquids from oil refineries in 
New York Harbor to up-State industrial and residential areas. In the event 
that the present emergency continues to develop, it is reasonable to expect that 
the New York State Barge Canal system will again be used extensively for the 
shipment of vital commodities. 
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In view of the foregoing, we are asking that your office either approve of the 
release of the $1,500,000 necessary for the lowering of the lock sills in case such 
appropriation is still available, or, in case the appropriation has been canceled, 
the further allotment of $1,500,000 at this time to complete the work. 

We have on hand sufficient first instance funds to finance the cost of lowering 
these sills provided the Federal Government will give the necessary assurance 
that these funds will be reimbursed to the State at a later date. Plans for the 
lowering of all of these sills are complete and we can proceed with the letting of 
contracts for this work at an early date. The amount of steel involved in this 
work is approximately 350 tons. 

I trust that you will give this request favorable consideration so that we ma) 
award contracts at an early enough date so that contractors can be assured of 
delivery of materials on or before December 1, 1951, in order that work ma) 
proceed while the canal is closed for navigation during the winter of 1951-52. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry TENHAGEN, Deputy Chief Engineer. 

Mr. Rapavutr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Betrorp. We have a unique prodlem with respect to the New 
York State Barge Canal which runs between Waterford, Oswego, and 
Buffalo. 

The canal, under congressional appropriation in 1935, was given 
$25,000,000 for improvement of the canal. 

Mr. Rasautr. When was that? In 1935? 

Mr. Betrorp. In 1935; yes. It was the Emergency Relief Act of 
May 28, 1935, on the Rivers and Harbors Act of August 30, 1935, and 
March 2, 1945, which - ovided for the allotment of Federal funds to 
the State of New York for expenditures under suitable Federal con- 
trol and supervision for the improvement of the canal connecting Lake 
Ontario and the Hudson River. The improvement was to be a 14- 
foot channel with locks of 13 feet. Well, they deepened the portion 
of the canal between the locks to 14 feet, and last year when they 
went to go ahead with the deepening of the lock sills to 13 feet, the 
President’s emergency proclamation to the engineers gave the Army 
engineers a bit of a problem as to whether or not for a million and 
a half dollars, after spending $22,000,000, they should go ahead and 
do it under the President's order. So they decided against it. 

Mr. Ranaut. What would the million and a half dollars have done ! 

Mr. Beirorv. It would have dropped the lock sills 1 foot. Twenty 
two million dollars has already been spent, and for another million 
and a half we could get another foot of draft. 

Mr. Razavr. At the time they were built the 13-foot draft was 
considered sufficient, but now they have everything else 14 feet, is 
that it? 

Mr. Beirorp. No; the original canal was built in 1910, and 12 feet 
was considered sufficient. In 1935 they realized that a lot of tonnage 
could come down off the Lakes and go to the Lakes if they had 14. 

Mr. Rapavt. The locks were 13 feet ? 

Mr. Betrorp. Well, the locks were only 13 feet, but the canal was 
only 12. 

Mr. Rasavur. The canal was 12, but they made the locks a foot 
deeper, and it is too bad they did not make them 2 feet deeper and it 
would meet the emergency you have now. 

Mr. Betrorp. The locks were the last part of the project they would 
have increased. 

Mr. Rapavrt. It will cost a million and a half to do that? 

Mr. Betrorp. That:is right. 
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Mr. Rasaur. Is it in this year’s budget 

Mr. Betrorp. It was in last year. 

Mr. Razsaut. Is it in this year? 

Mr. Betrorp. No, it is not in this year, it was in last year. 

Mr. Rapavr. Did anybody say anything about it to try to get it in? 

Mr. Beirorp. Yes, we did everything within reason, I presume, but 
I guess we did not do enough. 

In any event, it comes now to this: That if we can get this improve- 
ment, we believe that we can increase the canal tonnage through the 
canal at least 500,000 tons. It handles 5,000,000 now and that is a 
10-percent increase, and that will be the equivalent of 17,000 railroad 
cars. It will cost in steel 350 tons, that is the Army engineers’ esti- 
mate on the amount of steel. -Now, to replace this same tonnage with 
rail cars it would require 3,000 tons of steel. 

Mr. Rasavr. And how much steel would this take ? 

Mr. Be.rorp. 350 tons. 

Mr. Ranaut. And the other would be what ? 

Mr. Betrorp. The other would be concrete. There would be 350 
ions of steel, and the rest of the project is cement and moving of the 
structures and labor. 

Mr. Rapavt. Very well. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Betrorp. Thank you for the opportunity to be heard. 


Tuurspay, Frepruary 21, 1952. 
FiLoop Contro., ADAMS AND Nortu Apams, Mass. 
WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

ERNEST H. ROSASCO, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 

ANDREW J. DILK, MEMBER OF THE TOWN COUNCIL, ADAMS, MASS. 

MORTON H. BURDICK, CHAIRMAN, ADAMS, MASS., BOARD. OF 
SELECTMEN 

SILVIO 0. CONTE, STATE SENATOR FROM THE BERKSHIRE DISTRICT, 
MASSACHUSETTS, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Mr. Ranaut. We are glad to have with us to speak about the Adams 
and North Adams flood-control project Congressman Heselton, of 
Massachusetts. We know you very well and your devotion to your 
constituents. 

Mr. Hesevron. My name is John W. Heselton, Congressman from 
the first Congressional District, Massachusetts. We are here on be- 
half of two items that are not included in the budget. We have been 
before you on three or four occasions, and have had two appropria- 
tions, last year and the year before. 

In the first place, I honestly realize the very difficult task you have 
in appraising the merits of any proposed appropriation, and I recog- 
nize the responsibility you and all Members of Congress have of 
rejecting any that are not fully established as essential. I would not 
be here today if I were not firmly convinced that these two projects 
are essential. I have based my conclusions on three definite reasons. 
All of these reasons are developed in previous hearings. 
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First, in 1950, when the first construction was started with $245,- 
000 aan for the Adams project and $350,000 for the North Adams 
project, in his announcement of approved projects in the program, 
General Pick stated—and I have filed copies of his letter in previous 
hearings— 

It has been screened to include projects which, as directed by the President, 
directly contribute to national defense or to civilian requirements essential to 
the changed international situation, and it complies in all aspects with the 
-riteria directed by the Congress. 

I can assure you that what was true then is even more true at this 
time. 

Second, with the appropriation last year of an additional $225,000 
on the Adams project and $400,000 on the North Adams project, there 
is a total investment of Federal funds of $470,000 in the Adams project 
and $750,000 in the North Adams project, or an over-all total in that 
area of $1,220,000. I must state that I think some $35,000 or $40,000 
is still not spent, but it will be spent during the course of this year. 
I am sure that it is inevitably true that if work is completely sus- 
pended, the ultimate cost of finishing the projects is increased sub- 
stantially. 

Finally, of course, I have no means of knowing the comparative 
justifications for other projects elsewhere in the country which led 
the Bureau of the Budget to recommend them, nor do T have any in- 
formation as to what criteria were applied by the Bureau of the Budget 
in declining to recommend any funds on the Adams and North Adams 
projects. But I do submit that in terms of the undeniable facts. the 
elimination of any further work on these projects in the coming fiscal 
year will work a distinct hardship upon all those involved, may well 
subject them to further loss of property and possibly of lives, and, 
in view of the nature of the industrial production in this area, could 
have a very significant effect upon the national defense effort. 

Therefore, if it has not already done so, I request that the sub- 
committee obtain from the Corns of Engineers its opinion as to 
whether any further work should be undertaken, and I feel confident 
that this would be balanced by the subcommittee against the fact that 
the Bureau of the Budget, for reasons that are not available to the 
public, saw fit to make no recommendations on these projects. 

T am authorized by Senators Saltonstall and Lodge to state to the 
subcommittee that they join with me in this statement. 

Now, may I introduce Mayor Ernest H. Rosasco, of the city of 
Nerth Adams. 

Mr. Rasaut. We will be very glad to hear from the mayor at this 
time. 

Mr. Rosasco. T would just like to present vou with this statement 
and these exhibits representing the city of North Adams. We are 
here before you today to request additional funds for the continua- 
tion of the flood-control work which has been commenced there in 
our area. We are extremely mindful of the need for economy in the 
National Government, but we submit that this project goes beyond 
ordinary convenience, and that it goes right into the continuation 
of our industrial and business life, and our industrial life is truly 
essential to the national defense effort. 

As one of our exhibits we present to you the statement of James E. 
Wall, industrialist in North Adams, and chairman of the Northern 
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Berkshire Industrial Organization. Mr. Wall has made himself very 
plain there where he states that another flood of the kind that we have 
been having would mean that the business there would probably have 
to close up. The flood has just been that bad. 

With all of the economy, floods do not wait for the convenience 
of man, and we do not have to say that to a committee that has had 
so much work concerned with it. But it is vital to us. We have suf- 
fered four disastrous floods in the past 24 years, starting in 1927, an- 
other in 1936, one in 1938, and one in 1948. And it was after that Jast 
major flood that the Congress did appropriate moneys so that we 
might get a start on this over-all project which would finally and 
permanently take care of our needs and give us some safety, there 
in North Adams. That work had hardly begun before we had another 
severe flood in November of 1950, which again gave us tremendous 
damage in our industrial and business areas. 

These periodic floods which are hanging over our heads all the while 
constitute a threat. It makes the need for this work one that ‘is 
absolutely essential and vital to the city. 

Under the first appropriation of $350,000 an excellent bit of work 
was done which has been completed within this past month. And it 
is shown sketchily on this exhibit A which is the first aerial photo- 
graph that you have before you. There is quite a bit of an angle 
there and quite a bit of shortening, but it does show a stilling basin 
that we have with a flume of several hundred feet above it, east of it 
upstream which is up toward the top of the picture, and that is just 
completed, and is a wonderful bit of work. 

Under the additional $400,000 that you granted last year, the engi- 
neers contemplate that they can bring the flume farther up this 
branch, which is the main river, up to the juncture of the two 
branches of the river, the north and south branch. 

Mr. Rapaur. What work did they do last year? 

Mr. Rosasco. 500 feet, sir. From the top of the work that you 
view in exhibit A up to the juncture of the river which is shown in 
exhibit C. That 500 feet is what they had hoped it would be, but 
of course under the great cost of today, there is some doubt that 
these higher units costs may shorten the length of that unit and 
make it run short of that. 

This work which is in the making is partly done, and there is some 
to come, but it will not solve our problem. We are probably in a 
peculiar position. Our town sits in the bottom of a small cuplike 
valley—and this is a map of the town—and our business district and 
industrial districts are thereby compressed into a small area. This 
is the north branch of the river which comes down from the hills 
of Vermont and comes down from the mountain with a terriffic 
force and is presently uncontained. ‘This shows our industrial area, 
necessarily built along the banks of the river in the old days for 
water power which continually suffers this extreme damage from 
this very powerful branch that comes down the mountain, that is 
just wiping out buildings and everything before it. 

Then the south branch of the river, which comes from the south 
and from Adams, after leaving Adams and rendering havoc there, 
more or less meanders through the North Adams Valley. There we 
do not get that terrifying force that is so destructive, but we do get 
93619—52—pt. 2——-14 
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a complete flooding of the residential area here, and a complete flood- 
ing of our business area. All of this blue area on the map is flooded 
area in our community in each one of these floods. This is our busi 
ness area. 

These two branches join right here. The confluence is right here 
just west of our business district, which is right in here. And as you 
will note that is right in the midst of our major industries which are 
right there in that little peninsula formed by the convergence of 
these two branches. The work that is being done is right in here. 
That is where the present stilling basin and flume is, and there we 
have a secondary plant of the Sprague Electric Co. That is our 
major industry, and we feel it is one of the prime essential plants in 
the national defense in this country. I believe they are the Nation’s 
largest producers of capacitors and condensers, and they are leaders 
in the electronic field. That is their secondary plant, which is now 
pretty well protected by the flume and the stilling basin that we 
have. 

Then the projected work in March will bring it up just short of the 
confluence of the two branches of the river and give protection to our 
only utility. You have a letter from the utility. It is situated on the 
south bank of the two branches. They supply power to everyone in 
this area, including the mills. 

This mass of red buildings m the narrow peninsula formed by 
the eonvergence of the branches is the main plant of the Sprague Elec- 
tric Co. All of those buildings are all Sprague Electric. They employ 
some 4,000 people today. And, as I say, they are leaders in the elec- 
tronic field. 

Well, the work that has been done will give us some small measure 
of protection, because probably—although you have this short flume 
now, it is only 600 feet—it will be speeded up somewhat, and so prob- 
ably lower the level of the water above a bit. But that flume is still 
too short to give much effect. 

Mr. Rapavt. I understand the purpose of the flume is to rush the 
water through and get it out of the way so that it does not flood over? 

Mr. Rosasco. That is right, sir. So, Sprague Electric and our only 
utility now have no protection. They are still subject to the extreme 
danger of the sort of damage that is right over our heads all the 
time. Every time you have a major flood it wipes out all of the north 
side of the Sprague Electric Co. plant. If the $800,000 that the engi- 
neers tell us they would like to have for the next project that we have 
were granted, that $800,000 would carry the flume up to what we call 
Marshall Street, or to the west end, protecting the entire Sprague 
industry on the north branch of the river and it would also run up to a 
point about here [indicating] halfway up on the south branch, and 
give complete protection to our utility and virtually complete protec- 
tion to the Sprague Electric Co. Then, because of the increased 
length of the flow of some 1,500 feet we would get enough lessening 
of the water level above so that our entire business area would be 
protected to a great extent. 

We know the tremendous problem you are faced with, and while 
that is the thing that would make us safe and make this marvelous in- 
dustry safe, if the Congress felt that they could not go that far, we 
called the Corps of Engineers in New York City and talked with them 
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recently, and they felt that a unit, a usable unit, could be worked out 
with $400,000. In that event, they would ignore the south branch of 
the river and go up the terrible forceful north branch probably nearly 
900 feet, and at least it would bring it up three-quarters of the way 
up past the Sprague plant and give protection to the utility and sub- 
stantial protection to the Sprague plant. 

Mr. Raravt. It would not take care of the flood conditions in the 
home area / 

Mr. Rosasco. It would not take care of the flood conditions of the 
home area. 

Mr. Kerr. Does the Sprague plant purchase all of their power? 

Mr. Rosasco. They purchase all of their power from the utility, 
which is right at the junction. 

Mr. Hesetron. The utility is down below here. That is the Gas & 
Electric. Sprague is called Sprague Electric Co. 

Mr. Rosasco. They make capacitors and radar equipment and radio 
and aerial photograph systems. 

Mr. Kerr. The utility furnishes power for all of the adjacent coun- 
try around there? 

Mr. Rosasco. The utility provides the power not only for Adams, 
but a considerable part of Williamstown. 

The Sprague plant buys their electricity from the utility which is 
right across the river from them. So that we have both the utility 
and the Sprague plant. 

Mr. Kerr. The utility belongs to the city? 

Mr. Rosasco. No: it is not municipally owned, it is privately 
owned. 

Mr. Kerr. Most of the power companies in your area are privately 
owned ¢ 

Mr. Rosasco. That is right. As it stands presently we get no pro- 
tection whatsoever, although an excellent first step has been made. 
But if we can continue this work, with at least a portion of this next 
step, at least we will be protecting our largest employer and the most 
essential employer we have connected with the national defense effort. 

Now, we stand ready to carry our share of the cost. Senator Conte 
will tell you about the Commonwealth of Massachusetts being ready 
and willing to join with us. We have spent more than $2 million. 
I have said $2 million in our statement, but I think that is conserva- 
tive. That is just the municipality. The county and the State have 
spent more than $2 million in temporary measures that have not ef- 
fected any permanent value. And even the Corps of Engineers had 
to come in and protect this utility that we are now speaking to. They 
have had to have 600 feet of steel sheeting driven in there to protect 
them during the November 1950 flood. There is more money going 
into temporary measures that give us no permanent relief from this 
terrific and terrible devastation that we face at all times. 

So we come before you not grasping for some measure of con- 
venience, but as a desperate people seeking some alleviation from this 
terrifying force that ts really too big for us to control, We do need 
your help, and we do not know but that we may need it next week or 
next month. Therefore, we urge the committee te recommend addi- 
tional funds to provide for the continuous progress in this flood-con- 
trol project. 

Mr. Ranavr. It is not in the budget ? 
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Mr. Hesevtron. No. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, may I introduce the mayor’s full 
statement into the record, and also the two communications that are 
included in the exhibits? 

Mr. Rasavur. Without objection, the full statement and the exhibits 
will go in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ErNest H. Rosasco, MAyor OF THE CITY OF NortH ApAMsS, MASss. 


The city of North Adams appears before this committee today to request addi- 
tional funds for the continuation of the flood control work which has been 
commenced there. 

We are mindful of the necessity for drastic economy with which you gentle- 
men are faced, but submit that the continuation of this project is vital to the 
industrial and business life of this community which has a direct relationship 
to the defense effort. Floods, unfortunately, do not await the conveinence of 
man. (Please see attached letter of James E. Wall, chairman, Northern Berk- 
shire Industrial Flood Control Committee. ) 

North Adams has suffered four disastrous floods in the years 1927, 1936, 1938, 
and 1948 with losses estimated at nearly $6 million. After these disasters, Con 
gress appropriated moneys in 1950 to start the Hoosic River Basin flood control 
project. Before the work had progressed very far, another damaging flood hit 
the city in November 1950. These periodic floods brought home the necessity 
of a continuing flood control project that would provide the 22,000 citizens of 
North Adams adequate protection from a frequently rampant Hoosic River. 

The first appropriation of $350,000 has provided for channel excavation, a 
drop structure and stilling basin, concrete walls and paving, and closure struc- 
tures below Brown Street. This recently completed work is shown between 
stations 129+60 and 136-+-0 on the air photograph presented as exhibit A. Last 
year, Congress appropriated an additional $400,000 to continue this project and 
bids will be received in March to provide another usable unit of work in the form 
of a concrete chute or flume. The engineers hope that this contract will carry 
the work an additional 500 feet form station 136-+0 to station 141+55, which is 
located at the confluence of the north and south branches of the river—this is 
shown on photographs presented as exhibits A and B. Higher unit costs, how- 
ever, may reduce the length of this unit. 

It is apparent that North Adams will not be given flood protection unless the 
project is continued along the north and south branches of the river. Industrial 
and business North Adams is crowded into the bottom of a small cuplike valley. 
The north branch of the Hoosic River comes downmountain with an irresistible 
and presently uncontained force which destroys all before it. The south branch 
meanders down the valley after it 1eaves Adams, and in floodtime inundates a 
substantial part of our residential area and nearly all of our business area. 

At the confluence of these two branches in the center of the city is located the 
Northern Berkshire Gas Co. and the Sprague Electric Co. (See photographs.) 
The gas company supplies North Adams with its electricity and gas. Sprague 
Electric is our largest employer and the Nation’s largest manufacturer of capaci- 
tors. Both of these industries are essential elements in the present defense ef- 
fort. Neither of them is completely protected by the work described above. 

We have been informed by the United States Corps of Engineers that it would 
he desirable to have an appropriation of $800,000 to provide the next usable unit 
for this project. This would provide for the extension of the concrete chute or 
flume from the confluence along the north branch for a distance of 900 feet to 
Marshall Street (station 141+35 to station 151-++-0 on the air photo presented as 
exhibit B) and along the south branch approximately 300 feet to a point known 
as Johnson’s Dam. (See photographs marked exhibits B and C.) 

This continuation recommended by the engineers would give complete pro- 
tection to both these industries; and give substantial protection to the business 
district and many smaller industries above, because the more rapid runoff of 
the water as it enters the flume would lower the water level along the unpaved 
portions of the river upstream. 
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Should Congress find that it is unable to appropriate the amount of $800,000 
the United States Corps of Engineers have assured us that they could design 
a usable unit for a letter amount, which might be in the neighborhood of $400,000. 
Actually, this latter amount may provide for the extension of a concrete flume 
or chute along the North Branch of the Hoosic River, which is the more serious 
problem. This section of the river is shown on photographs, exhibits B and C, 
between stations 141+35 and 151+0. Many of our industrial plants are on 
this North Branch. 

: The Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the city of North Adams will con- 
=} tinue to assume the local costs of this project, including replacement of existing 
FR bridges, alteration and reconstruction of city streets and utility lines, furnishing 
s necessary rights, easements, and interests in adjacent lands and any other items 
in this category. 

i Over the years, many temporary or stopgap measures haye been applied by 
> the Corps of Engineers, the State, and the city to provide protection against 
iy the floodwaters. In fact, it is estimated that more than $2 million have been 
: expended for these measures in the last 25 years. The last example of this 
occurred in 1950 when the United States Corps of Engineers stepped in and 
hired a contractor to drive 600 feet of steel sheeting as a temporary protective 
measure for the main station of the Northern Berkshire Gas Co.. It seems rea- 
sonable that a continuous flood control project would eventually provide this city 
with the needed protection and also eliminate the expensive temporary measures. 

The presence of a utility company and the Sprague Electric Co. in this area 
certainly fulfills the Federal budget requirement that all flood control work 
must be directly related to the present defense effort. 

North Adams will still face physical and economic damage unless the project 
is carried on; and the costly and excellent beginning already made may be en- 
dangered as well. 

I therefore urge the committee to recommend that additional funds be pro- 
vided for continued progress in this flood control project. j 








WaALL-STREETER SHOE Co., 
North Adams, Mass., February 14, 1952. 

be Hon. ERNEST Rosasco, 
“ Mayor of North Adams, 
a North Adams, Mass. 
Dear Mayor Rosasco: The Northern Berkshire Industrial Organization of 
which I am chairman, would like to be placed on record as strongly in favor of 
the continuation of the flood control project in our area. It is vital that we 
receive the benefit of this project or it will become necessary for some of us to 
clese our plants, as we can no longer withstand the losses which we have sus- 
tained in the three floods which we have experienced. 
ES The risk of trying to do business under these unfavorable conditions is so 
great that North Adams can easily become a ghost town industrially. We urge 
that you ask Congressman Heselton and Senators Lodge and Saltonstall to do 
everything in their power to secure the Federal aid to which we are entitled. 

The work which has already been done on the flood control is very satisfactory 


; and beneficial, but the project must be completed in order to give us the pro- 
q tection to which we are entitled. 
4 I remain 


Yours truly, 
JAMES E. WALL, 
Chairman, Northern Berkshire Industrial, Flood Control Committee. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1952. 










To: Robert H. Harp, manager, city of North Adams, Mass. 

From: R. E. Pierce, manager, Northern Berkshire Gas Co., North Adams, Mass. 
Customers who would be affected by the flooding of river banks and of facilities 

of the Northern Berkshire Gas Co., along the Hoosac River near River Street, 

North Adams: 

ELECTRIC 






Larger industrial customers served from Brown Street: Sprague Electric Co., 
demand, 6,080 kilowatts; Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates (Greylock Divi- 
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sion), demand, 1,700 kilowatts; Cornish Wire Co., Williamstown, demand, 1,070 
kilowatts ; Hoosae Cotton Co., demand, 1,000 kilowatts and Windsor Print Works, 
demand, 1,140 kilowatts. 
Other industrial customers served from Brown Street : Electric, 19. 
Commercial customers served from Brown Street: Electric, 1,421. 
Residential customers served from Brown Street: Electric, 8,475. 


GAS 


Gas customers served from Brown Street: industrial 8; commercial, 560; 
residential, 9,458. 

Mr. Hesevron. May I introduce Andrew J. Dilk who was here be- 
fore and represents the town of Adams as town counsel. 

Mr. Ranaut. We are glad to have you, sir. You may proceed. 

Mr. Dix. I have been here before, gentlemen, and I trust that I 
will not bore you entirely. I am going to share part of my time with 
the chairman of our board of selectmen, Mr. Burdick, who has been a 
9-year member of the board. 

I do not have any statement, but I will ask you gentlemen to take 
the clip off of those photographs and follow my talk which might be 
called animated, ,with the first photograph, which is an aerial view. 
The present funds of the United States Government have completed 
what you see in green, which is the extent of the presently completed 
work. The red on the right, up to Mill Street where the arrow is, has 
been done and the next year’s work goes easterly. That is to the right 
of the picture, with another expenditure of $225,000, which is being 
let out now by the Army engineers. 

We are in here today, gentlemen, to ask your indulgence on what is 
delineated in blue at the top of the picture, or yellow at the bottom 
of the picture. 

Gentlemen, our town is south of North Adams. We, too, have a con- 
fluence. We have a vicious confluence where you see the red lines. We 
have what is known as Tophet Brook, and that rushes down from the 
same mountainside, except that it is not in Vermont as portrayed by 
the mayor. That is why the engineers started the work at that par- 
ticular point. Bear in mind what I have told you as you go to the 
next photograph, which is the United States post office, and I want you 
to look at the 3 or 4 feet of water there. This is in the very dead center 
of the town itself. The Hoosic River is in back of this post-office 
building. 

I am going over these pictures so as not to take any unusual amount 
of time. The next picture is in the center of town which shows the 
same sweep of water. The third picture is the dead center of our town 
and represents the South Adams Savings Bank. I call your attention 
to that No. 1 bridge. I am going to talk about that. We have 10 
bridges, as you see in that photograph, that bisect this river. I am 
going to talk about that in a few moments. 

Mr. Rasavut. If you create the flume the water will not get that 
high ? 

Mr. Dix. That is it. We have got to have replacement for these 
bridges. As a result of the 1948 and 1950 floods all of our bridges 
are obsolete. In that respect the legislature has already passed and 
appropriated one and one-half million dollars for bridges in the 
town of Adams. 
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The next picture is a footbridge at the height of one of our storms. 
The next one shows the Tophet Brook. The next two pictures show 
the flood and its effect on the lumber company there. One picture 
shows a view as it looks normally and then with 2 or 3 feet of water 
galloping vote the river down the center of the town. 

The next picture shows one of the chief industries, the Yellow 
Brown Paper Co., where a concrete bridge was entirely wiped out, 
as you will see. There is no evidence of a bridge there in the photo- 
graph. That is the second bridge that Iam going to talk about. 

The next one is a railroad scene which shows the Boston-Albany 
Railroad running to North Adams right beside that river, and further 
on is a building there. Now, that whole section has now been com- 
pleted by your first appropriation as designated by the green colors. 

Going to the next photograph is bridge No. 3, a bridge put. in after 
1938, after the flood, and yet the forces ‘of nature have been so severe 
that the bridge is antedated. That is the third bridge in the town. 

The fourth picture shows the crumbling of private walls against 
the ravaging river, which people have built at great expense ‘along 
the river, but, as you can see, to no avail. 

Mr. Ranaut. They were inundated; were they not ? 

Mr. Dirk. That is right. 

The fourth bridge you will notice is a modern bridge of steel. That 
bridge was almost wiped out, although it was built in 1938. The 
tenacity of those storms increases as years go by. 

The next is another scene with a wall entirely obliterated and wiping 
out our streets behind those buildings. 

The next is the sixth bridge, and I want to take that as one of the 
bridges to talk about. Youw vill notice the debri is, the crumbled cement 
walls for which State money has been appropriated. The other one 
is the same bridge from a different view after the storm, and you will 
notice that the bridge is about 25 years old, and is antedated, so far 
as engineering and designing is concerned. It simply will not and 
never was expected to take the kind of storms we have had in the past 
10 years. 

The last two photographs represent our chief industry, which is a 
cotton mill, which employs better than 2,500 people. That bridge has 
got to come out entirely. The Army engineers are going to take that 
bend out. 

Mr. Hesevron. May I call your attention to the mountain in the 
background in this picture ¢ 

Mr. Ranavt. That is what forces it down ? 

Mr. Dirx. That is what forces it down into the saucer where we get 
the flash floods. The State of Massachusetts, as Mr. Conte will tell 
you, has spent $2,000,000 for temporary relief, and appropriated 
$2,000,000 for bridges. 

Going back to the original photograph, I ask you to give us one 
section or the other, because we cannot get the State money “for bridges 
unless you do a portion of the work. We do not expect both ends, 
but in order to keep it going, if we can get the bridge at the bottom 
designated by the yellow, or by the blue, we will certainly be satisfied, 
and feel that we have done something for our community, and not 
alone with our own money and the State appropriations. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Mr. Hesevtton. Next may we hear from the chairman of the Adams 
Board of Selectmen, Morton Burdick ? 

Mr. Buroick. I shall be very brief. I think the gentlemen who have 
preceded me have covered it very well. You have been very tolerant 
and I will just take a moment. 

On each Tuesday, when our board of selectmen meet, we are be- 
sieged by folks who are fearful that this program will be suspended, 
and if it is we will have to start where we started 25 years ago. It has 
been an uphill fight before we got the Army engineers to take some 
measures against the damage, and we are fearful of its discontinuance. 
Three-quarters of these pictures cover the section that I believe most 
of the trouble originates in. The high water starts here, and it is 
going to continue. The good work that has been done is not going to 
offer any great degree of protection without additional work. If you 
were up there and could see the 100 trees—I have counted them within 
2 weeks—above all this work where the storms and the flash floods 
have taken all of the dirt away from the roots of those trees and caused 
them to drop into the stream so that they make a bridge, and conse- 
quently a dam, you would be appalled. The water overflows near the 
post office, and there it starts, and goes down on its way through the 
entire village. It is going to continue to do that without this third 
phase, so-called. 

The other work that they have done is splendid in itself, but it needs 
that connecting link, that third-year phase, in order to make it a good 
investment, economically sound, and good protection. And my folks 
are afraid of the high water, they know what it is. I have been 
through it and I have helped evacuate people three times within the 
last 12 years—to take them out in the night when their houses are 
flooded. They do not have heat in the dead of winter. Old people 
‘atch pneumonia and it is a really pitiful sight to go through. 

I hope that you will give us something in that area to alleviate this 
unfortunate situation. You can see by these pictures what we are up 
against at the time of a very bad flood. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hesevtron. May I read a telegram I received. 

Please record and favor new appropriations for flood control in the town of 
Adams and city of North Adams. To stop now would be a calamity and the 
waste of public funds. Continuous work on project each year is the answer. 

That is signed Representative Richard A. Reuther. He is the 
representative of Adams and neighboring towns in the State 
legislature. 

Finally, Senator Silvio O. Conte of Berkshire County, who repre- 
sents these two communities among others, would like to speak to you 
on the State phase of this matter. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Contr. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I want 
to thank you for this opportunity. I am aware of what you are up 
against with the record-breaking budget. We are up against the same 
thing in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts on the same scale. How- 
ever, I feel that there is a great necessity, and a need for the continua- 
tion of this flood project in North Adams. I feel in all sincerity if the 
flood project is not continued it will be a waste of money and effort 
both on the Federal and State level. Furthermore, if the flood proj- 
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ect is not continued, I feel that the lives and the safety and welfare of 
the people in this community will be continually imperiled and 
endangered. 

As has been said here, the Sprague Electric Co. is a defense plant, 
and it is the life line of the community.in North Adams. If we have 
another severe flood as we had in 1950 part of this plant is lable to go 
down the river. 

Now, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has seen the need and 
the importance of the continuation of this project, and they have 
appropriated $2,000,000 for bridges and land-damage cases and utili- 
ties and road work. Of course, this money is appropriated upon the 
condition that the flood project is continued. We cannot allocate any 
money from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts unless the com- 
munity is ready to put up a new bridge, and there would be no need 
to put up a new bridge unless we continued with the flood project. 

‘| pray that vou, Mr. Chairman, and the members of this committee 
will see the wisdom and the necessity to continue with this project. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hesevtron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

Mr. Razavr. Thank you, gentlemen, for appearing here today. 


Trourspay, FEBRUARY 21, 1952. 
Noro Harpror, Cattr. 
WITNESSES 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

RAY WELCH, FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Mr, Rasavur. Congressman Scudder, you are here, we understand, 
concerning the Noyo Harbor and the Russian River project. 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Mr. Rapavur. Well, let us hear about the Noyo Harbor first. Iden- 
tify yourself for the record before you proceed, please. 

Mr. Scupper. I am Congressman Hubert B. Scudder from the First 
District of California. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appear before you 
today on behalf of the Noyo Harbor project, located near the city of 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, Calif. 

On May 4, 1951, I appeared before this committee and presented 
a delegation representing the people of Fort Bragg and Noyo, and 
we are very grateful for the cooperation extended by the committee. 
At that time, as many of you will recall, we were primarily concerned 
with receiving aid for the construction of a protective breakwater at 
Noyo Harbor. 

The need for such a breakwater, to protect the entrance and assure 
safe passage for boats entering the harbor as well as providing a 
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sheltered mooring basin, still exists. However, in view of recent 
events, we are more primarily concerned at this time over a situation 
which has developed at Noyo, and which threatens to destroy the 
economic stability of this commercial fishing area. 

Heavy storms have resulted in hundreds of tons of dirt, loosened 
upstream, being swept oceanward by the Noyo River, and deposited 
in this channel. So great has been this deposit, that islands of silt 
are readily discernible in various places along the channel—even 
though its project depth is 10 feet. 

This silting and shoaling is rendering the boat channel leading 
from the harbor entrance to the town of Noyo—a distance in excess 
of half a mile—nearly impassable to even the smaller boats. 

As a result, the more than 800 boats which use this port during the 
fishing season cannot safely navigate the channel. Naturally, this 
has an ill effect on employment and the numerous fish receiving and 
processing plants which are situated at Noyo. 

It is of prime necessity that this channel be dredged, if the fishing 
industry at Noyo isto survive. This channel has received no dredging 
during the past 6 years, despite the fact that a report by the division 
engineers in 1946 stated the channel should be dredged every 3 years. 

The present jetty at the entrance to the harbor has been damaged 
by wave action and is badly in need of repair. 

The division engineer, recognizing the urgency existing, is currently 
conducting a survey of the damage created by the recent storms. It 
was impossible for the engineers to contemplate the havoc wrought 
during the past season. I am advised that the district engineer will 
submit his recommendations early in March. 

It is roughly estimated that the cost of this repair may exceed 
$100,000. 

The welfare of an industry valued in excess of $2,000,000 a year is 
at stake. It is my hope that this committee, in its wisdom, will take 
the necessary action to honor our request, and make provision for 
such repairs as may be recommended by the engineers; keeping in 
mind the very present need for early construction of the outer break- 
water, which has been authorized for more than 6 years, and is essen- 
tial for all-year operation of the harbor. 

Now, gentlemen, I have Mr. Ray Welch, a fisherman from that 
area, who appeared before you last year. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will be very happy to hear you, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcu. Thank you, Congressman Scudder, and Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee. 

First I want to thank each of you for the wonderful way you 
received our presentation, and the help you were able to give us in 
behalf of the Novo breakwater, when we were before you last year. 

We, the people of Fort Bragg, send to you their sincerest thanks. 
At that time I submitted to you a brief giving all the facts and figures 
concerning production and what-not of the fishing industry of our 
area, and therefore, there is no need for submitting another brief 
of that type. I will not take your time for that. 

We still need the Noyo breakwater badly, and we have lost four 
more boats since we appeared before you a year ago. Only by some 
heroic rescue work and aouple of lucky breaks were we able to save 
the lives of five men. Submitted are some newspaper clippings and 
pictures verifying the above statements. 
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Now, however, we are faced with an emergency situation that 
has been caused by abnormal rain and flood conditions, unforeseen by 
anyone. This has happened since the engineers’ report was submitted 
last fall. Much of our channel has silted in from this, and ‘now it is 
nearly impossible to navigate a boat in the Noyo River. Some areas 
have filled in as much as 9 feet or more. That is in a 10-foot main- 
tained channel. There are parts of the maintained channel that are 
exposed at low water. There is a bar in the jetty mouth that ex- 
tends for a considerable distance into the bay, making it very unsafe 
to even attempt entrance during rough weather. Four of the six 
fish-company Slaeie are not usable at a half-tide or less. Nearly 50 
percent of our mooring area is not now available because of silted-in 
conditions. Tonnage into the port of Noyo will be drastically cut 
if something is not done in this matter before the normal heavy 
production sets in. 

Last ‘year 802 different boats used our port during the month of 
September. Safety conditions were such that even though October 
was a better fishing month off our coast, only 550 of them returned 
to port, and of that number, approximately 300 were of our own 
local boats. 

You may readily see that with our present condition existing, much 
of the industry will either be curtailed or abandoned unless something 
is done. 

Our existing jetty in the river mouth is badly in need of repair. 
The large rocks placed along the side to protect it are now washed 
many feet away, and some are nearly in the center of the channel. 

Several sections are completely undermined and need repair before 
they completely collapse. 

A substantial portion of the economy of the Mendocino coast is 
based on the fishing industry. Any curtailment will definitely af- 
fect the entire area. A major portion of the economy of the city of 
Fort Bragg is geared to the production of the Noyo River, and all of 
the businessmen there are keenly aware of the existing problem, and 
are all in accord and support of the necessary work to keep it oper- 
ating. 

Again we pray of you that your committee recommend necessary 
improvements and dredging of the Noyo River. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Scupper. Would you mind telling the committee about the last 
ship that was wrecked ¢ 

Mr. Wexcu. The last boat we lost right in the mouth, the boat 
Tom and Jerry, of which I have pictures. The gentleman had been 
in two serious sea accidents in 2 years’ time, and I was instrumental 
in playing a part in rescuing him, and when we pulled him on to the 
breakwater on the jetty he was more dead than alive. We were 
attempting to wrap him in woolen blankets to transport him to a car 
and get him sent to the hospital, and he looked up and recognized 
me and said, “Ray, I hope this helps you get a breakwater.” 

Those are the types of things that we are faced with out there. Of 
course, we know your position, and we know what it is, but we do 
need an emergency job done there, and done now. Our season begins 
in May, and the production gets heavier in June. By the end of 
June we are in full production. 
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Mr. Forp. How much does each one of these boats cost ? 

Mr. Wetcn. That boat that ran on the rocks will run $18,000. 

Mr. Forp. And you lost four ¢ 

Mr. Wercu. One of those was in excess of $100,000. That was a 
boat with three men. I might state that the boat attempted to make 
Noyo Harbor and breakers in the bay prevented it from coming in, and 
it set out for Eureka, a considerable distance from our port, and he 
began to break up and we put him on the beach. They were there 
3 days, this crew of three men. We had two Coast Guard cutters, one 
from Eureka and one from San Francisco, that came to attempt a 
rescue. They could not even get close. They sent a Coast Guard 
man in a life raft ashore, and he received three cracked ribs going 
through the breakers. That made a fourth one in there. We finally 
rescued them by making rope ladders and lifting them over a 750-foot 
cliff by rope. Those are the things we are faced with in operating 
along there. It can happen to any of us at any time. 

Mr. Scupper. I would like to have Congressman Miller say a few 
words. 

Mr. Rapaur. Mr. Miller, what do you have to say? Identify your- 
self, please, for the record, before you proceed. 

Mr. Mizer. I am Congressman George P. Miller from the Sixth 
District of California. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
this is not in my district, but as a former member and executive secre- 
tary of the California Division of Fish and Game, in which capacity I 
administered the commercial fish resources of the State along with 
others, I am familiar with the conditions that exist here. 

My interest in this is not only for the selfish interest of the people 
of Noyo Harbor, but for the people of California, and I may say, 
the adjoining areas that get their fresh fish from this harbor. Fish 
is a source of protein, and cannot be readily replaced in the diet. of the 
people. If this harbor continues to silt up it is going to materially 
affect the supply of fresh fish in our markets. 

You must remember that the coast of California and the northern 
coast of California is not one that runs down into the sea where the 
line of demarcation of the sea and land is a vague thing, it comes 
right down, in many cases with cliffs springing right out of the sea. 

"The only places you find it at sea level is at the indentation of the 
rivers that run into the cliffs. This is about the only substantial fish- 
ing harbor along that coast between San Francisco and Eureka, a 
distance of about 400 miles, and it was developed for a fishing har hee 
to help supply fish. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the major fishing harbor? 

Mr. Mitxer. There are only about three fishing harbors along the 
coast. There is one way up on the Oregon line, and there is some 
fishing out of Crescent City, and then out of Eureka, and out of Noyo, 
and the next one down is San F rancisco, or that area. 

That is my story, and my interest in this thing. It is a source of 
foods, and to me, this thing is an emergency that falls into the same 
category that you have when, we, for instance, provided for the aoca- 
tia “of steel some years ago, "for agricultural implements, in order to 
get food. This is a part of getting food to the people of the country. 
That is my interest, and the thought that I would like to leave with 

the committee. 
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Mr. Rapavt. I see we also have with us Congressman Shelley. 

Mr. Suetiey. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is John F. 
Shelley. Iam Congressman from the Fifth C ongressional District of 
California, which is located in the city of San Francisco. 

In the years 1945 and 1946, when I was a member of the California 
State Senate, I was chairman of the committee of the State senate 
looking toward a program of harbor improvements and cooperation, 
insofar as the State government was concerned, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the communities in harbor improvements in the State 
of California. 

One of the harbors whose condition stands out in my recollection 
today, is Noyo Harbor. My appearance here today is not based upon 
just that localized experience, for I spent quite a bit of time on boats 
going up and down the coast. I went in and out of Noyo Harbor, 
as late as last fall. I have a sea-going background, and during the 
war years served in the Coast Guard Temporary Reserve, sailing up 
and down the coast frequently ; going into Noyo Harbor. I ani there- 
fore familiar with the general background. 

Congressman Miller in his explanation, put his finger right on the 
crux of the problem. You have a very rugged coastline in northern 

Yalifornia. You have sheer cliffs plunging down for several hundred 
feet. It is rocky the entire length of the coast.. You have a marvelous 
harbor in San Francisco Bay and a few small shallow harbors just 
above it, and then a long stretch of coast, and Noyo Harbor is the next 
harbor which, even at its best is not what you would call one of the 
better harbors. It is perhaps more of an emergency harbor, that is 
frequently used by the fishing people. You then have to go clear up 
the coast for several hundred miles to Eureka before you reach another 
harbor. 

When we get a prevailing northwesterly wind with a heavy swell, 
it is extremely dangerous for all of the craft along the coast. 

Located in my district in San Francisco is the basing point of the 
fishing fleet that operates out of San Francisco. They have a vital 
interest in this, because, in times of heavy weather, particularly when 
the northwest winds are heavy and the swells come up they must put 
in to the nearest harbor for safety. Noyo is the harbor, the only 
harbor, for which they can head. 

The present silting-in situation, with the heavy weather and the 
heavy floods with which the coast has been confronted in this past win- 

ter have made the situation far more acute, and much more critical. It 
is not only a danger to the industry and to the continual supply of food 
which is very important in the face of the national emergency, but it 
it in its present condition, a danger to the lives of the men engaged in 
this industry. 

As one who comes from an adjacent area, I take this opportunity to 
appear before your committee and sincerely and most respectfully 
ask your favorable consideration of this request for the improvement 
of the harbor. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rarnavur. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Now, Mr. Scudder, I believe you have something else concerning 
the Russian River project. 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 
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Russian River Progecr, Cauir. 
WITNESSES 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

JAMES F. LYTTLE, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, SONOMA 
COUNTY, CALIF. 

J. M. DAW, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF PUBLIC UTILITIES OF SANTA 
ROSA AND CITY COUNCILMAN, SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 


Mr. Sccpper. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, the 
Russian River project is located in the First Congressional District 
of California. 

This project, to impound water in the upper reaches of the Russian 
River, which flows through Mendocino and Sonoma Counties, has 
been under consideration by the Corps of Engineers since 1937, and 
was authorized by the Eighty-first Congress. 

The Russian River watershed commences in East-Central Men- 
docino County, and runs through a large portion of Sonoma County. 
It embraces approximately 1,500 square miles of a highly populated 
und productive area. 

The project under consideration is a multiple purpose one, in that 
it will provide means for flood control, as well as establishing a water- 
supply source—for which there is a dire need. 

I appeared before this committee on May 4, 1951, and presented a 
group of delegates from the area concerned. The manner in which 
our presentation was received was gratifying; however, since that 
time, the problem has become more acute. 

Recurring floods this winter, and the resultant damage to crop- 
lands and buildings have added empasis to the need for flood control. 

Estimates prepared by the Corps of Engineers, following a recent 
study, reveal that waters of the Russian River cause in excess of 
3500,000 of flood damage each year. 

This has been estimated even much higher than that. On the 
other hand, the ever-increasing water shortage in the same area is 
reaching alarming proportions. 

An expanding agriculture, population growth, and industrial de- 
velopment has had a terrific and damaging impact on the present 
supply of water for such use. If this shortage is to be overcome 
and the area allowed to progress to the extent it is capable, other 
water sources must be developed. 

The Russian River project is the means by which both the flood 
control and water shortage problems can be greatly alleviated, and 
it is more imperative than ever that this project be started at the 
earliest possible date. 

The city of Santa Rosa must have a new source of water supply 
for domestic and industrial use. If this project is developed, they 
will take water from the Russian River and will be an important 
factor in the retirement of the construction bonds. 

Under the provisions in the authorization of this project, the dis- 
trict agrees to meet their share of the cost in a lump sum and turn the 
same over to the engineers before the construction work starts. 
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It is estimated that $438,000 would be sufficient to conduct all of the 
planning stages of this project, necessary for the letting of the con- 
tracts for construction. 

I urge this committee to recommend that a sufficient amount of 
planning money be allocated to insure development of the Russian 
River project. 

If $200,000 were made available this year, with the balance to follow, 
the anxiety of the people in the area concerned would be greatly 
relieved. 

I have two witnesses from the affected area with me, Mr. James 
Lyttle, the chairman of the Board of Supervisors for Sonoma County, 
and Mr. J. M. Daw. 

Mr. Razavt. Very well, we will hear Mr. Lyttle. 

Mr. Lyrrixe. Mr. Chairman, and honorable members of this com- 
mittee, I want to thank you for this opportunity of appearing before 
you and presenting our project. 

As to the status of the project, the Russian River projects have been 
authorized by the Congress substantially in agreement with the recom- 
mendations of the Corps of Engineers to prevent average annual flood 
damage of $700,000 per year and to conserve water for all beneficial 
purposes, including domestic, agricultural, and industrial water 
supplies. 

rhe State of California concurs, and, during the last session of the 
legislature, passed a bill giving State authorization to the Russian 
River projects, thus opening the way for State participation and part 
of the financing. 

In brief, the ‘Projects consist of two large reservoirs, one at the head- 
waters and one on a tributary flowing into the middle section of the 
Russian River, and a considerable amount of channel clearing and 
training works. In conformity with the requirements upon local 
interests by the Federal Government, the counties of Sonoma and 
Mendocino, through which the Russian River flows, are not county- 
wide flood-control and water-conservation districts, and in the posi- 
tion to negotiate with the Federal and State Governments, with regard 
to the projects. 

The Corps of Engineers has recommended building the first stage 
of the Coyote Valley Reservoir in the headwaters of the Russian River 
and about one-third of the channel training works for immediate con- 
struction to serve the present flood-protection and water-conservation 
needs. 

All parties interested in the project having recommended the appro- 
priation of planning funds for immediate use and the local county 
directors are in a position to assist in this work. 

The local directors are in a position to pay for their share of the 
costs and approximately $6,000,000 at one time, when the planning is 
finished, and the time comes to finance the project. 


FLOOD-DAMAGE PROBLEMS 


Flood damages in the Russian River watershed have amounted to 
as much as $1,750,000 in one season—1937, and have varied from year 


to year, so that the average annual flood damage is approximately 
$700,000. 








Last year, during the 1950-51 season, flood damage, according to 
the official estimates of the Corps of Engineers, amounted to $610,000. 
During December alone of the 1951-52 season the damage was $120,000 
with the worst months, January and February, still to be computed. 

This damage has accrued mainly to agricultural lands, and this 
means an irreplaceable loss, as evidenced by these photographs. 


CRITICAL WATER SHORTAGE 


A critical water shortage exists by reason of a tremendous overdraft 
of the ground water supply in the areas contiguous to the Russian 
River watershed. This has ranged all the way from an increase of 90 
percent for consumptive use in the city of Ukiah in the upper water- 
shed, to an increase of 415 percent in southeastern Sonoma County, 
which is part of the area to be provided by the conserved waters in- 
cluded in the Russian River projects. 

In addition to this, irrigation has materially increased in connection 
with agricultural production, thus adding to the overdraft upon the 
ground supply. 

The present situation in the Russian River watershed is that ap- 
plications on hand for diversions of water for agricultural, domestic, 
and industrial use exceed by far the total available from the normal 
flow of the Russian River itself, including water diverted from the 
Eel River. 

To illustrate the increase in irrigation needs, the Potter Valley irri- 
gation district, which is the first to use the diverted Eel River water, 
has applied for twice the amount of water it now secures. In other 
words, the Potter Valley district has been using 50 cubic feet per 
second, and has applied for an additional 50 cubic feet per second, 
which, if granted, would give them control of one-half of the total 
normal diversion from the Eel River into the Russian River. 

Under normal conditions, there is no flow past the agricultural lands 
and cities down river from the waters of the Russian River watershed 
itself, and there has been a dependency upon the foreign waters de- 
rived from the Eel River. Thus it is imperative that water be stored 
in the upper watershed to serve all of the farms, cities, and towns, and 
industries along the Russian River watershed, and into adjacent areas 
that have no means of surface storage within their own watersheds. 


AREAS DEPENDENT UPON RUSSIAN RIVER STORAGE 


A thorough analysis of the ground supply has been made, showing 
a continual overdraft upon the ground supply in southern Mendocino, 
the whole of Sonoma County : and parts of Marin and Napa Counties. 
These can all be easily served with Russian River water. 

Included in the areas to be served by Russian River water are cities 
and towns, farms, industries, State institutions, Federal installations, 
and many scattered industries and other operations. The food-pro- 
duction value alone justifies immediate consideration, because this 
consists in the main of dairy, meat, wool, poultry and eggs, and many 
food products. Much of the poultry and dairy products goes directly 
to the Armed Forces and considerable of the fruit products do like- 


wise. 
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Much of the industrial production involved is directly related to 
the defense effort, including wood products, machine-shop production, 
line and twine, leather goods, including shoes and other such iteins. 

Defense installations involved in the projects include a naval air 
station near Santa Rosa, Two Rock Ranch installation west of Peta- 
luma, the naval installations southeast of Sonoma, the Hamilton Field 
operation in northern Marin County, and a considerable number of 
military and defense personnel engaged in these and other operations. 

The proponents of the Russian River projects of Sonoma and Men- 
docino Counties, Calif., after careful consideration, and including a 
complete review of all the facts by their own engineers, feel that 
planning funds can be thoroughly justified at the present time, in 
order to prepare the necessary plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of the projects on the Russian River. 

Gentlemen, we conclusively feel out there that planning funds are 
very necessary at this time for the orderly, economic growth of our 
area. It is one of the fastest growing areas in the country today, 
and we are faced with a water shortage and also, as you can see, much 
of our fertile lands along the river itself are being washed away, 
that will never be replaced again. 

Mr. Kerr. This is entirely a new project? 

Mr. Lyrrix. That is true, authorized in 1950 by the Congress. 

Mr. Kerr. This is your first appearance here? 

Mr. Lyrrie. No; we were here last year. 

It was recommended last year by the Army engineers. 

Mr. Razavut. Did the Corps of Engineers make any request for funds 
this year? 

Mr. Lyrrir. They are very interested in getting the project started, 
but I do not believe it was put in their budget. You would know 


more about that than I do. I do not believe they divulge that 
information. 


Mr. Rapavr. Yes. 

Mr. Lyrriz. We are a fast-growing area, and 40 percent of the 
rainfall of California falls in the seven northwest counties there above 
San Francisco. We have not had a water-conservation problem up 


» until recently. 





Mr. Forv. What is the total cost of the whole project? 
Mr. Lyrrte. The first stage, which we feel we can economically han- 


| dle, would provide for 122,000 acre-feet of water at a total cost of 
| $18,000,000, I believe, today. 


Mr. Scupper. It is a little less than $18,000,000, I believe, with the 


district contribution $6,000,000. 


Mr. Forp. At a total Federal cost of approximately $12,000,000? 
Mr. Lyrriz. Something over $11,000,000 was estimated at that time. 
Mr. Scupprer. As Mr. Lyttle said, the people in this area were never 


| water conscious, nor thought they needed water conservation, with the 


tremendous rainfall the natural water level remained high, the water 
was just running by them in the wintertime, with nothing being saved 


| for the summer. The impact of a large population increase, and the 


riparian water filings on the river are greater than the flow of the river 
at certain times of the year. The farmers hold water rights in excess 
of the entire river flow during the summer months. 

93619—52—pt. 215 
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Mr. Rapavut. They do not have it when they need it, and it is up 
there when they do not need it, and it has to be conserved some place. 

Mr. Scupper. That is right. 

Now, from the city of Santa Rosa, I want to present Mr. Marvin 
Daw, who is a former mayor of the city of Santa Rosa, and presently 
on the city council and on the water board, who will discuss this also. 

Mr. Razavur. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Daw. I wish to depart from it. 

Mr. Razavr. You may place it in the record, without objection. 

(The statement refered to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT RELATING TO RUSSIAN RIVER WATER PROJECT COMMONLY KNOWN AS 
CoyoTE DAM, APPROVED BY THE EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


J. M. Daw, chairman of the board of public utilities of the city of Santa Rosa, 
Calif., and member Santa Rosa City Council 


The project now under consideration has been carefully analyzed by Whipple 
Engineering Co. in a report entitled “Utilization of Water From the Proposed 
Russian River Project” under date of October 6, 1950, a copy of which is delivered 
herewith for reference and use by your committee. 

In their general summary on page 5 appears the following observation : 

“During the past decade, Sonoma County has experienced a tremendous 
growth in population and an increase in irrigated lands, which has led to a 
corresponding increased draft on the underground sources with a consequent 
lowering of the water tables. Last year, in some areas west of Sebastopol in 
the general vicinity of Freestone, it was necessary for the dairymen to haul 
water in tank trucks for their stock after wells and springs had gone dry. In 
other words it has been necessary for farmers and municipalities either to deepen 
their present wells or drill new ones. The city of Santa Rosa, even following 
the purchase of the old MacDonald system, has found it necessary to drill addi- 
tional wells.” 

The following are the more important and pertinent findings in said report: 

“3. Over 90 percent of all present sources of supply are drawn from the under- 
ground, and when percolating areas are not directly fed by stream flow, the water 
table has been dropping steadily” (p. 10). 

“5. Underground sources in areas not adjacent to the Russian River of creeks, 
will probably not withstand additional demands upon them by new wells, with- 
out seriously affecting those areas either by depleting the water-bearing stratas 
or forcing existing well owners to deepen their wells” (p. 10). 

“6. Further demands definitely will require an above-ground supply” (p. 10). 

“7. The Russian River plan as proposed by the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers, offers the greatest number of benefits to be derived for flood control ; water 
supply, domestic and irrigation; recreation, minimum summer river flow.” 

“8. The stage provtram as planned by the Corps of Engineers for the construc- 
tion of (a) Coyote Reservoir, first stage, 122,000 acre-feet; (b) Dry Creek Reser- 
voir, 216,000 acre-feet ; (c) Coyote Reservoir increased to ultimate, 199,000 acre- 
feet is the most logical and economically sound method of obtaining the maxi- 
mum benefits of flood control and water conservation for the entire Russian 
River” (p. 11). 

“9. The above-mentioned reservoirs offer the lowest cost per acre-foot of yield 
of all sites investigated” (p. 11). 

“10. Based on investigation of numerous sites by the Corps of Engineers, the 
Coyote Valley Reservoir site offers the greatest over-all degree of benefits to 
Mendocino and Sonoma Counties” (p. 11). 

The important conclusions set forth in said report are as follows: 

“1. The future growth of Sonoma County is very clearly shown to be dependent 
upon the establishment of a reliable long-range water supply, which will be 
adequate to meet its anticipated future demands” (p. 12). 

“2. The Russian River project as planned by the Corps of Engineers is the 
most economically feasible source of supply to meet future demands that has 
been proposed or can be visvalized at this time” (p. 12). 

“3. Multiple features of the reservoirs proposed enable the project to produce 
the highest degree of benefits at the lowest possible cost” (p. 12). 
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“4. The greatest economy will result by constructing Coyote Valley Reservoir 
to its ultimate capacity in two stages, the first stage to be 122,000 acre-feet” 
(p. 12). 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


Local interest (Sonoma County) will be required to pay a total of $11,000,000 
for the completed project as follows: 


Construction of dam $4, 930, 900 


Censtruction of distribution system 4, 704, 000 
Construction of canals. 1, 1938, 800 











Total (p. 168) 10, 828, 700 
Total miscellaneous. 171, 300 


Grand total 


Annual charge for recovery of investment 50 years, at 2 percent, page 167: 


Construction of dam $4, 930,000 $156, 900 
Construction of system 4,704,000 149, 700 
Construction of canals 1, 193, 800 38, 000 








SANTA ROSA POLICY 


The city of Santa Rosa with a population of 18,000 is the largest city within 
the Russian River Basin. The normal growth of Santa Rosa and other munici- 
palities within the county is indicated on page 20 of said report. The same an- 
nual rate of expansion of 0.073 has continued through the year 1951 according 
to the number of water consumers totaling 9,072 as of January 1, 1952. 

The City Council of Santa Rosa is gravely concerned over the present and 
future water supply for the residents within and adjacent to said city. This 
concern is evidenced by a resolution bearing data of November 14, 1950, a cer- 
tified copy of which is attached hereto. 


RESOLUTION No. 3389 


RESOLUTION URGING FORMATION OF THE SONOMA COUNTY WATER AND CONSERVATION 
DISTRICT AND THE APPROPRIATION BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF FUNDS AS 
NECESSARY TO CONSUMMATE CONSTRUCTION OF RUSSIAN RIVER PROJECT AS SET 
FORTH IN H. R. 5472, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


Whereas, a critical shortage of water is developing in and adjacent to the city 
of Santa Rosa and elsewhere in the county of Sonoma, State of California; and 

Whereas at the present time the city of Santa Rosa is dependent upon wells or 
underground storage for its principal source of supply; and 

Whereas underground storage as a dependable source of supply in this area 
is now jeopardized by a progressive lowering of the water table and an ever- 
increasing consumer demand: and 

Whereas it appears as an urgent necessity that the city of Santa Rosa proceed 
immediately to develop new sources of supply, and this end construction of 
storage basins of adequate capacity in adjacent areas having sufficient runoff 
during the rainy season is under consideration, however, preliminary studies 
indicate that the proposed development of the Russian River through the forma- 
tion and operation of the Sonoma County Water and Conservation District offers 
the best and most economic solution of our water problems, and would be the 
most beneficial to this entire geographic area; and 

Whereas preliminary surveys by the trustees of said district indicate that 
sufficient water can be furnished by said district to meet the needs of Santa Rosa 
at a cost comparable to that of other projects under study by the said city of 
Santa Rosa; and 

Whereas the City Council of Santa Rosa is prepared to enter into a contract with 
the Sonoma County Water and Conservation District for the use of a minimum 
of 5,000 acre-feet of filtered water annually at a cost not to exceed $47.80 per 
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_acre-foot annually for a period of 50 years: Provided, That the city of Santa Rosa 
may elect to receive 6,000 acre-feet annually of raw water in lieu of filtered 
water at a cost not to exceed $31 per acre-foot: And provided further, That this 
amount of water, at the option of the city of Santa Rosa, may be increased from 
time to time to a maximum of 15,000 acre-feet annually: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the City Council of the city of Santa Rosa, That the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Sonoma, State of California, be respectfully re- 
quested and urged to proceed without further delay the needed development of 
said Russian River project through the formation of the Sonoma County Water 
and Conservation District ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Federal Bureau of the Budget be respectfully requested to 
approve and include in the current national budget an appropriation for the 
cost of the Federal Government’s participation in said project as set forth in 
H. R. 5472, Eighty-first Congress. 

In council duly passed this 14th day of November 1950: Ayes: (4) Mayor von 
Tillow, Councilmen Bishop, Daw, and McCluskey. Noes; None. Absent: (1) 
Councilman Kushins. 

Approved: 

Warp H. von Tittow, Mayor. 

Attest: 

[SEAL] Aanes §S. Farquar, City Clerk. 


I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolution 
duly and regularly passed by the City Council of the city of Santa Rosa at a 
regular meeting thereof held November 14, 1950. 

AGNES 8S. FARQUAR, 
City Clerk of the city of Santa Rosa, Calif. 


The foregoing resolution is a firm commitment to pay $239,000 annually for 
water from said project, based upon the assumption that the project will be 
undertaken within a reasonable period of time. When and if a formal contract 
is entered into, the quantity of water will be revised upward in all probability. 

Failure of Santa Rosa to participate in the proposed Russian River project 
would be disastrous, as it appears certain that it cannot be financed otherwise. 

However, it is the policy of the present council to postpone the development of 
any other storage plan until such time as they are convinced that the Russjan 
River project cannot be completed in time to avert a dangerous and critical water 
shortage in their community. 

A contract for an additional well will be let on the 25th of this month. 

Certain it is that we concur in a very significant conclusion of the Whipple 
report set out on page 13 thereof: 

“20. To insure that the Russian River project and the distribution system will 
operate on an economically sound basis, it is imperative that all future supplies 
be obtained from this source. The lowest unit cost per acre-foot may be realized 
only by a full cooperation and participation. of all areas in the utilization of this 
source to its greatest exent.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. M. Daw. 

FEBRUARY 21, 1952. 

Mr. Daw. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, water 
conservation is the No. 1 project in California. It is recognized all 
over the State. 

The Russian River Basin lies 30 miles east of the Noyo Harbor, 
about which you have heard something today. We are subjected to 
storms, and to a large extent the samé economic forces. 

The project now under consideration has been carefully analyzed 
by the Whipple Engineering Co., a reliable company located in Palo 
Alto, Calif., in their report under date of October 6, 1950, a copy of 
which I will deliver herewith for reference and use by your com- 
mittee. 

My statement will be largely factual, referring to this report by page 
and by paragraph. 
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In their general summary on page 5 appears the following obser- 
vation : 


During the past decade Sonoma County has experienced a tremendous growth 
in population and an increase in irrigated lands, which has lead to a corres- 
ponding increased draft on the underground sources, with a consequent lower- 
ing of the water tables. Last year, in some areas west of Sebastopol, in the 
general vicinity of Freestone, it was necessary for the dairymen to haul water 
in tank trucks for their stock, after wells and springs had gone dry. In other 
words, it has been necessary for farmers and municipalities either to deepen 
their present wells or drill new ones. The city of Santa Rosa, even following 
the purchase of the old MacDonald system, has found it necessary to drill 
additional wells. 


The following are the more important and pertinent findings in 
the said report: 


Over 90 percent of all present sources of supply are drawn from the under- 
ground, and when percolating areas are not directly fed by stream flow, the 
water table has been dropping steadily. 


this is the engineers’ report. 
= 


Underground sources in areas not adjacent to the Russ#in River of creeks, 
will probably not withstand additional demands upon them by new wells with- 
out seriously affecting those areas either by depleting the water-bearing stratas 
or forcing existing well owners to deepen their wells.” 

Further demands definitely will require an above-ground supply. 

The Russian River plan, as proposed by the United States Corps of Engineers, 
offers the greatest number of benefits to be derived for flood control; water 
supply, domestic and irrigation: recreation, minimum summer river flow. 

The stage program as planned by the Corps of Engineers for the construction 
of (a) Coyote Reservoir, 1st stage, 122,000 acre-feet; (0) Dry Creek Reservoir, 
216,000 acre-feet; (c¢) Coyote Reservoir increased to ultimate 199,000 acre-feet, 
is the most logical and economically sound method of obtaining the maximum 
benefits of flood control and water conservation for the entire Russian River. 

The above-mentioned reservoirs offer the lowest cost per acre-foot of yield of 
all sites investigated. 

Based on investigation of numerous sites by the Corps of Engineers, the 
Coyote Valley Reservoir site offers the greatest over-all degree of benefits to 
Mendocino and Sonoma Counties. 


and in their final conclusion, these are the findings: 


1. The future growth of Sonoma County is very clearly shown to be dependent 
upon the establishment of a reliable, long-range water supply, which will be 
adequate to meet its anticipated future demands. 

2. The Russian River project as planned by the Corps of Engineers is the most 
economically feasible source of supply to meet future demands that has been 
proposed or can be visualized at this time. 

3. Multiple features of the reservoirs proposed enable the project to produce 
the highest degree of benefits at the lowest possible cost. 

4. The greatest economy will result by constructing Coyote Valley Reservoir 
to its ultimate capacity in two stages, the first stage to be 122,000 acre-feet, and 
that at a total cost of $17,000,000. 


The following is the financial status of the transaction as relates 
to Sonoma County only: 


I sa Oe ee ea ee Ot er ae $4, 930, 000 
TIT I nc oe Ke 4, 704, 000 
EY OS PY i ean TR Pe tk gl, ys a 1 SE gh adn RR 1, 193, 800 
NRE PN IU Ay Oe ead TRE ee eR ae BC 171, 300 


which makes a total of $11,000,000. And that is the amount that is 
proposed in the engineers’ report. 

The annual charge for recovery of investment over a 50-year period 
at the rate of 2 percent will be $486,300. 
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Now, as to the Santa Rosa policy, the city of Santa Rosa with a 
population of 18,000 is the largest city within the Russian River Basin. 

The normal growth of Santa Rosa and other municipalities within 
the county is indicated on page 20 of said report. 

The same annual rate of expansion of 0.073 has continued through 
the year 1951 according to the number of water consumers totaling 
9,072 as of January 1, 1952. 

The City Council of Santa Rosa is gravely concerned over the 
present and future water supply for the residents within and adjacent 
to said city. This concern is evidenced by a resolution bearing date 
of November 14, 1950, a certified copy of which is attached to my 
statement. 

The principal feature of that resolution, to conserve time, reads as 
follows: 

Whereas, the City Council of Santa Rosa is prepared to enter into a contract 
with the Sonoma County water and conservation district for the use of a mini- 
mum of 5,000 acre feet of filtered water annually, at a cost not to exceed $47.80 
per acre-foot annually, for a period of 50 years, provided that the City of Santa 
Rosa may elect to receive 6,000 acre-feet annually of raw water in lieu of filtered 
water at a cost not to exceed $31.00 per acre-foot. 

Those figures are taken from the engineers’ report. 

May I add that it is the intention of the city of Santa Rosa to take 
its entire supply from the Russian River for the reason that our 
present supply is not palatable. The wells are chlorinated at the rate 
of 3 parts per million, which makes the water rather offensive at times 
for drinking purposes. 

_ The resolution which I have submitted is a firm commitment to pay 

$239,000 annually for water from the said project, based upon the 
assumption that the project will be undertaken within a reasonable 
period of time. 

When and if a formal contract is entered into, the quantity of water 
will be revised upward, in all probability, and our present thinking 
is a minimum of 6,000 acre-feet annually. 

Failure of Santa Rosa to participate in the proposed Russian River 
project would be disastrous, as it appears certain that it cannot be 
financed otherwise. 

However, it is the policy of the present Council to postpone the de- 
velopment of any other storage plan until such time as they are con- 
vinced that the Russian River project cannot be completed in time to 
avert to dangerous and critical water shortage in their community. 

A contract for an additional well will be let on the 25th of this 
month. 

Certain it is that we concur in the very significant conclusion of the 
report set out on page 13, which reads as follows: 

To insure that the Russian River project and the distribution system will oper- 
ate on an economically sound basis, it is imperative that all future supplies be 
obtained from this source. The lowest unit cost per acre-foot may be realized 
only by a full cooperation and participation of all areas in the utilization of 
this source to its greatest extent. 

Gentlemen, that is the position of the city of Santa Rosa in rela- 
tion to this project. I thank you for your consideration in allowing 
us to present our case today. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Daw has made a very strong point, because with- 
out the municipal and domestic and industrial consumption of water 
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by the city of Santa Rosa, the financial success of this project would 
be doubtful it would never be done, because there would be no way 
of putting up the local matching requirements. The farmers along 
the river have riparian rights, and there is a large resort area down- 
stream, the playground of the San Francisco Bay district, that is de- 
pendent upon ne mia water running by. The farmers have filings 
on the river that would dry it up, and thus would destroy untold 
millions of dollars of recreation area in the lower reaches. Santa 
Rosa is in the unfortunate position of not having a water supply that 
is adequate, and they will take their entire water supply out of the 
Russian River if we can stabilize the flow by the construction of the 
Coyote Dam, thereby making possible the raising of matching funds 
by the local interests, and also accomplish flood control, which is dis- 
astrous to the entire area. 

Mr. Lyrrie. Sonoma County is an important agricultural county. 
It is the second county on grade A milk production, and has a $35,- 
000,000 poultry industry. The total agricultural value runs between 
$65,000,000 to $75,000,000. 

: Of course, it is very important to the Federal Government, Mr. 
_ Chairman, when you consider the estimate that the taxpayers of 
Sonoma County will contribute $44,000,000 in taxes to the Federal 
Government this year. We would like to get a little project started. 

Mr, Scupper. Thank you very much for your time. 

Mr. Daw. Pataloma, a city south of Santa Rosa, is also interested 
in this project. They cannot make a definite commitment because 
they do not own their own water system. They realize the time is 
coming when the present sources will not continue to meet their de- 
mands, and they have asked me to represent them at this hearing. 
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Tuurspay, Fresruary 21, 1952. 
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J. W. WOODRUFF, JR., ON BEHALF OF THE CHATTAHOOCHEE VALLEY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND THE SOUTHEASTERN RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 















Mr. Razavut. What project are you here to speak on, Mr. Woodruff ? 

Mr. Wooprurr. I am here to represent the Chattahoochee Valley 
Chamber of Commerce and the Southeastern Resources Development 
Association. 

A previous delegation this past Monday morning appeared before 
Judge Kerr and Mr. Ford, and gpeganie the full testimony of the 
first-named group, but I would like to add just a few points on that, 
not encompassing more than 3 minutes. 

Mr. Ranavr. Very well, you may proceed. 

Mr. Wooprurr. I would like to recognize the Congressmen who 
were present on Monday morning during our delegation’s appearence 
in addition to Congressman Andrews of Alabama, Congressman Sikes 
of Florida, and Congressman Forrester of Georgia, all of whom spoke, 
as did Congressman Cox from Georgia. Others present were Con- 
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gressmen Grant of Alabama, Roberts of Alabama, and Lanham of 
Georgia. 

The total figures of hydroelectric power on this tri-river develop- 
ment of Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint Rivers, is expected to be 
741,200,000 kilowatt hours annually. This will be added to the pres- 
ent kilowatt-hour annual production of existing dams on these three 
rivers of 605,300,000, or a total kilowatt hours annually of 
1,346,500,000. 

I appreciate the patience and graciousness of reception of our 
testimony as we expressed it at the close of the long session on Mon- 
day morning, and I would like now to go a little bit further into the 
purposes of the Southeastern Resources Development Association, 
in order that it might be clear to you in the record, gentlemen, that 
we are not a substitute group for any of the individual waterway 
development organizations in the State, but rather a supplementary 
organization of unity in purpose, to the individuals. 

We were organized in February of 1950 including the States of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi. South Carolina, too, is 
a titular member of the organization. 

Their association with it concerns the Savannah River, the border 
between Georgia and South Carolina. We represent an area, then, 
of those States, of 13,500,000 people, which, according to the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950, paid into the Treasury one-billion-two-hundred-and-forty-eight 
million-odd dollars. 

We feel that due to the normal trend of things there was a con- 
siderably greater number of dollars in 1951. 

In our area, the budget recommendation for fiscal 1953 had in- 
cluded seven projects for construction and three for planning. 

Mr. Rasavur. Three for planning? 

Mr. Wooprurr. Yes. Those have been listed before you, but I 
might briefly mention them: 

In flood control and hydroelectric power, Clark Hill Dam, $4,- 
100,000; Hartwell Dam and Reservoir, $4,000,000; in flood control 
alone, central and southern Florida flood control district, $5,000,000 ; 
in inland waterways, the Jacksonville-Miami inland waterway, $2,- 
200,000; and on multipurpose structures of hydroelectric produc- 
tion, navigation, and flood control, the Apalachicola-Chattahoochee- 
Flint project, including two phases, the Jim Woodruff Dam, $11,- 
330.300, and the Buford Dam and Reservoir, $3,000,000; and on 
the Warrior-Tombigbee River, multipurpose dam, the Demopolis 
lock and dam, $5,500,000. That is a total of $35,130,300 for con- 
struction. 

In planning, the Howell Mills Shoals, a part of the Coosa-Alabama 
River, $100,000; the Columbia lock and dam, a part of the Apalachi- 
cola-Chattahoochee-F lint project, $75,000; and the Warrior lock and 
dam, a part of the Warrior-Tombigbee River $75,000,000. 

Now, in our previous testimony this past Monday morning, we re- 
quested careful consideration of this committee to appropriate an 
additional sum of money for the start of construction rather than 
continued planning on the Columbia lock and dam and Howell Mills 
Shoals. We suggest the economical feasible amount for those being 
$3,000,000 each. This then would give the States comprising the 
Southeastern Resources Development Association an appropriation 
for fiscal 1953 of $41,130,300, 
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As a matter of the record, you will have before this committee the 
testimony of other river-development groups within the next week. 
They would include the Warrier-Tombigbee Development Associa- 
tion, the central and southern Florida flood-control district, and 
the Hartwell steering committee. I do not know of my own knowledge 
whether the Upper Chattahoochee Development Association will ap- 
pear as an individual group, but they did appear as a part of our 
organization’s presentation this past Monday morning. 

At that time we presented a map which tied together the construc- 
tion stages of the Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint project, and in 
line with that same descriptive and helpful information, with your 
permission, I would like to spread out these two maps. 

The first is of the Warrier-Tombigbee, which illustrates the sound 
economy of construction already under way at Demopolis, and the pro- 
posed continuation of planning in the fiscal 1953 budget on the 
Warrior lock and dam. 

These graphs show how the actual running time of barges through 
these locks will be reduced in half as the Demopolis Dam is com- 
pleted, and therefore replaces four locks, locks 4, 5, 6 and 7, which 
are obsolete, many of which are hand-operated. 

The same would be true of the Warrior lock and dam as it replaces 
locks 8 and 9 in speeding the further flow of barge traffic up this im- 
portant waterway, which serves the industrial center of Birming- 
ham from the seaport of Mobile. 

It not only reduces the total running time, but it reduces the lock- 
age operating hours by approximately two-thirds. 

With the committee’s permission I would like to have photostats 
of these maps made to leave with you. 

Very briefly, on this matter of the Howell Mills Shoals, you have 
this blue area, representing the backwater. It serves to increase the 
hydroelectric capacity in each of the existing dams. 

Mr. Rasavut. By creating a steady flow? 

Mr. Wooprurr. That is right. It also would lift the flood damage 
as shown by the green line from those areas, and keep that in the 
reservoir pool. 

Mr. Ranaut. This is the Mobile River here and this is the Tombig- 
bee River [indicating]. Where do you have the Apalachicola? 

Mr. Wooprvrr. I did not bring that map. 

Mr. Rapsavut. That is way over here off the map? 

Mr. Wooprvrr. That is up in this area. 

Mr. Rasavr. That comes up through Alabama ? 

Mr. Wooprurr. Yes, sir. The Chattahoochee River is the border 
line between Georgia and Alabama, and then it cuts northeast toward 
the northeast corner of Georgia. 

The Chattahoochee and the Flint join just at the Georgia-Florida 
line, and from the Apalachicola, which flows into the Gulf at the city 
of Apalachicola. I am trying to keep this as brief as possible. 

Mr. Risacr. I think we are familiar with these projects. 

Mr. Wooprurr. That is right, sir. 

To close off my statement, I would like to submit some resolutions. 
T hope that they might be received in the record. I have one here from 
the Board of Commissioners of the City of Montgomery, Ala. 

Mr. Razsaur. Without objection, we will put that in the record. 
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(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Board of Commissioners of the City of Montgomery, Ala., and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Montgomery, Ala., have been interested in the 
development of the Alabama-Coosa system since the early organization of the 
Alabama-Coosa River Development Association, later becoming a part of the 
Southeastern Resources Development Association; and 

Whereas the development of this system will substantially control flood waters 
of the areas around these rivers, contribute to the national defense and welfare 
of the Nation through the conservation of our natural resources, provide a 
source of electric power through the dams proposed for construction, provide a 
9-foot channel for navigation between Mobile, Ala., and Montgomery, Ala., re- 
sulting in considerable savings each year for the commerce and industry of this 
area, create a wide area for recreational development, and contribute to the 
development of Alabama and the southeastern area; and 

Whereas the Board of Commissioners of the City of Montgomery, Ala., and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Montgomery, Ala., are of the opinion that Howell 
Mills Shoals Dam, located on the Coosa River near Pell City, Ala., is the unit 
most urgently needed ; and 

Whereas the comprehensive plan for water-resource development, including 
power generation for the Alabama-Coosa system, was authorized by the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 1945: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Commisisoners of the City of Montgomery, Ala., 
and the Chamber of Commerce of Montgomery, Ala., urge that sufficient funds 
be appropriated by the Congress for the construction of Howell Mills Shoals Dam. 


W. A. GAYLE, 
President, Board of Commissioners, City of Montgomery, Ala. 
Max S. Baum, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of Montgomery, Ala. 
S. D. CATER, 
City Clerk, City of Montgomery, Ala. 
Patt B. FULLER, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce of Montgomery, Ala. 


Mr. Woonvrtrr. I have a resolution from the Coosa- Alabama Rivers 
Improvement Association regarding the Howell Mills Shoals; another 
from the Dothan Chamber of Commerce, Dothan, Ala., regarding the 
upper Columbia; and a letter transmitted from the mayor of Colum- 
bia, Ala., regarding the Columbia lock and dam; and a joint resolu- 
tion of the State Legislature of Alabama. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Coosa-Alabama Rivers Improvement Association has long worked 
for the development of the Coosa-Alabama River; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States of America, under the River and 
Harbor Act dated March 2, 1945, authorized the initial and ultimate develop- 
ment of the Alabama-Coosa River in accordance with House Document No. 414, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session: and 

Whereas the first hydroelectric dam, the Allatoona Dam near Cartersville, Ga., 
of the project has been completed and is now returning revenues to the United 
States Government, and is also helping to prevent floods and soil erosion; and 

Whereas the United States Army Corps of Engineers has plans nearing com- 
pletion for the construction of the Howell Mills Shoals Dam near Pell City, 
Ala.; and 

Whereas, the Howell Mills Shoals Dam is vital in developing hydroelectric 
power for the essential industries of the area, and is necessary to prevent floods 
and soil erosion, and is required for the defense of the Nation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Coosa-Alabama Rivers Improvement Association, That we 
urge the Congress of the United States to provide funds for the immediate con- 
struction of the Howell Mills Shoals Dam; and be it further 
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Resolved, That we empower Mr. J..W. Woodruff, Jr., president of the South- 
eastern Resources Development Association, to present this appeal to any and 
all agencies concerned with the completion and ultimate development of the 
Coosa-Alabama River. 

This resolution adopted this 12th day of February 1952, at Gadsden, Ala. 

Coosa-ALABAMA RIVERS IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
By Errert Lay, President. 


RESOLUTION OF THE DOTHAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DOTHAN, ALA. 


Whereas the Chattahoochee, Apalachicola, and Flint River development will 
provide this section with hydroelectric power, flood control, water navigation, 
water conservation, and recreational facilities ; and 

Whereas the development of the river system has been studied and proposed 
for more than 25 years; and - 

Whereas the development program provides for a self-liquidating venture and 
it affords a good business purpose; and 

Whereas the development of resources of this section is essential to the over- 
all economy and security of the Nation; and 

Whereas the dam and hydroelectric generating plant at Columbia is a part of, 
and essential to, the solvency of the project : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Dothan Chamber of Commerce by its board of directors 
respectfully prevails on the House Committee on Appropriations to provide the 
necessary funds in the 1953 budget to enable the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers to immediately expedite all necessary engineering, survey work, planning, 
and other pertinent work preliminary to actual construction of the Columbia Dam 
and hydroelectric plant. 

Adopted and approved at the board of directors meeting, February 13, 1952. 


TOWN OF CoLUMBIA, 
Columbia, Ala., February 15, 1952. 


Re the proposed upper Columbia dam, keypoint in the Chattahoochee-Flint-Apala- 
chicola Rivers system project. 


To the Civil Functions Committee, the Congress, Washington, D. C.: 


The value and importance of this dam have long been recognized by the Army 
Corps of Engineers and the Congress. During the past 2 years or longer, much 
work and study in the way of planning and the selection of a site have been 
done—in fact now nearing readiness for starting construction work. 

More hydroelectric power for our defense needs is being called for each day. 
Such power can only be had by the appropriation of funds for the early construc- 
tion of such projects as the upper Columbia dam. There is now a shortage of 
electric power in the southeast section of our country and it is said this shortage 
will continue to increase for some time. Hence, the development of our water 
resources where plans are ready or soon to be for construction. 

The advantages of inland waterways should not be overlooked, especially in a 
critical defense area as this has been declared to be, and, too, as we recall the 
submarine menace to our shipping and commerce in World War II. The comple- 
tion of the Columbia dam will provide a navigable waterway from a point near 
Fort Benning at Columbus, Ga., via the Jim Woodruff Dam, nearing completion 
at Chattahoochee, Fla., to the inland waterways and to the Gulf of Mexico. This 
would be quite a stimulus to new industries. No doubt you are aware of many 
other advantages such a waterway would provide. 

These further statements may be somewhat incidental, but let’s look at this 
situation from both the national and regional levels, considering as it now is and 
then as it can and could be. As now is. there is no growth, no progress, no 
income. Our talents as it were are not being used. However, as it can and could 
be, there would be increasing growth, continued progress, and added income. 
Our talents then would be bringing in others—the money spent for construction 
be reverting to the Treasury. Therefore, it is urged that the maximum amount 
of funds be furnished for starting immediate construction on this vital and 
essential project. 
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Much more could be said for the foregoing subject, but it is remembered all is 
not told at once concerning great purposes, worth-while projects, and never- 
forgotten events. Other days have their share. ‘ 

We shall ever be grateful to you and appreciative for your past and continu- 
ing interest and favorable action in this matter. 

Respectfully submitted. 

BE. E. WAKEFIELD, Mayor. 


HovseE Joint RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A FLOOD-CONTROL 
PROJECT ON THE ALABAMA RIVER IN THE VICINITY OF MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


To the President and the Congress of the United States of America: 

Be it resolved by the house, the senate concurring, that your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the State of Alabama, represents that: 

The establishment of a flood-control project along the Alabama River in the 
vicinity of Montgomery, Ala., is urgently needed: 

Periodic floods in the vicinity of Montgomery, Ala., cause great property damage 
and human suffering ; 

The uncontrolled flooding of the Alabama River in the vicinity of Montgomery, 
Ala., has created a grave problem in soil erosion. 

Therefore your memorialist prays that: 

1. The United States Corps of Engineers be requested to give its most earnest 
consideration ot the construction of a flood-control project along the Alabama 
River in the vicinity of Montgomery, Ala. 

2. The clerk of the house of representatives of Alabama is directed to send 
a copy of this memorial to the President of the United States, to the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives of the United States, and to the Secretary of the 
Senate of the United States. 

Approved June 10, 1949. 


Mr. Rasavt. Thank you very much, Mr. Woodruff. 

Mr. Wooprurr. I do appreciate your allowing me to come back 
again to present these few additional facts. 

Mr. Razavur. You are entirely welcome. 


Tuurspay, Frpruary 21, 1952. 
Missourt River Prosecr 


WITNESSES 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 

HON. E. Y. BERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

ROBERT D. LUSK, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, THE HURONITE AND 
DAILY PLAINSMAN, HURON, 8. DAK. 

JAMES R. SMITH, MANAGER, YANKTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
YANKTON, S. DAK. 

EDWARD R. MULLALLY, MERCHANT, PIERRE, S. DAK. 


Mr. Rasavr. We will be glad to hear from our colleague on the 
Missouri River together with the group he has before us and others 
still to come, Congressman Lovre. 

Mr. Lovre. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman, and I want to 
thank you for the privilege you have afforded us of appearing before 
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your committee this morning. It is needless to tell you I am here in 
support of the entire Missouri River program from one end of the 
river to the other and particularly with reference to the projects in 
South Dakota and in particular the Oahe Dam in the middle part of 
our State and Gavin Point on the line between Nebraska and South 
Dakota. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lover. I am exceedingly sorry our Governor is unable to be 
present this morning. I received a telegram this morning stating 
that they are not out of the snow banks as yet. There is no move- 
ment of any kind either by air or by road or by rail because of the 
60 inches of snow covering the ground. Consequently, he is going to 
send his statement in and at this time I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to incorporate his statement in the record at this point. 

Mr. Razaut. Without objection. 

Mr. Lover. I would like to make the same request for Bob Hipple 
who is the editor of the Pierre Capitol Journal. 

Mr. Razavt. Without objection. 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to dwell on the merits 
of the Missouri River program. I think they are as well known to 
this committee as to anyone else; but I must say this that the whole 
program was authorized in 1944 and it is on its way. Fort Randall of 
South Dakota, is roughly 50 percent complete as of this time. I was 
there last fall and they told me they would close the river this year, 
1952. By the fall of November 1953, the first power unit will be in 
full swing and that the last of the eight units will be in operation in 
1956. 

Mr. Kerr. When will all eight units be active? 

Mr. Lover. They will be in 1956; none of them are as of now. The 
first will be in operation in 1953; so this is a crucial year for the Mis- 
souri River program and particularly with Oahe and Gavin Point. 
Gavin Point is absolutely essential for Fort Randall. The only way 
to get efliciency with minimum cost is to know that Gavin Point and 
Oahe are in the same category. It is an integrated program. I am not 
going to say anything about the merits. I feel the merits are well 
known to the committee as to me but I do want to say that all of these 
projects have been started; millions of dollars have been spent on 
these programs. I recognize that our economy is being taxed today. 
No one is more economically minded than the people of South Dakota. 

There are no more self-reliant people in the United States than the 
people of South Dakota. We recognize too, that we have a high 
Federal tax rate. We recognize all these things; but the way it looks 
to us, the question is not if we can afford these projects. The question 
is, Can we afford to even suspend these projects temporarily at this 
time? We know of the necessity for economy, Mr. Chairman; that is 
why we feel we must proceed as outlined and have all these projects 
of the whole Missouri River completed as soon as possible. I think it 
is in the interest of America and it is an investment in the future of 
America and, personally, I cannot impress the importance of this proj- 
ect upon the committee. 

I recognize too, that there has been an increase in the cost of these 
projects over a year ago. I have not gone through the hearings in 
detail, but I have been told the cost has increased. I understand this 
committee has requested General Chorpening to justify the increased 
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cost which, I think, is absolutely proper ; if there is any waste any place 
it must be weeded out; but on the other hand I am definitely of opin- 
ion we must proceed with these programs where they have been started. 
I think it is in the interest of true economy that we do. The 60 inches 
of snow previously referred to will melt and plunge down the valley 
in March and April and I hope the devastation of last year can be 
avoided. It could with the installation of dams such as we are testify- 
ing for here this morning. 

We are not going to trail a whole bevy of witnesses before you this 
morning. We could have brought them but we want to save your 
time, Mr. Chairman. We have Jim Smith the secretary of the Yank- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, and unless there is some question the 
committee would like to ask me, I would like to introduce Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Kerr. How many of these points are there in the Missouri 
River projects for which ren are asking for funds? 

Mr. Lovre. We are asking for funds for Fort Randall which is 
practically 50 percent complete and Oahe on which there has been 
spent to date $13,000,000, and also Gavin Point which is another proj- 
ect; but it is a Nebraska project although it is between Nebraska and 
South Dakota. On that project there has been spent $2,600,000. 

Mr. Kerr. But they are all under construction ? 

Mr. Lovre. Yes, and all included in the project in the budget. We 
are here to urge that the recommendations of the budget be carried 
out. I would like to submit several statements for the Record. 

Mr. Ranaut. You may doso. Thank you. 

(The statements are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE Huron CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, HURON, S. DAK. 


The Huron Chamber of Commerce cannot emphasize too strongly the urgent 
importance to the entire central South Dakota region of the continuance of con- 
struction of the Oahe Dam at as rapid a pace as possible. The entire central area 
of South Dakota looks to the Oahe Dam and its irrigation potential as its sole 
insurance against the devastating effects of another and inevitable drought 
period. The droughts of the 1930’s prostrated economic life of this entire region, 
forcing much of the population to leave, causing a large segment of those who 
remained to lose their homes, their herds, and their life savings and placing them 
for years on Federal relief rolls at great expense to the Federal Government. 
The cost of construction of the Oahe Dam and its irrigation phases will be a 
fraction of the cost of meeting recurrent droughts without the insurance that the 
QOahe project will give to the stabilization of our agriculture economy at a high 
level. 
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In addition to the urgently needed irrigation benefits from Oahe there will 
come equally impressive benefits in the form of much needed electrical energy. 

The Huron Chamber of Commerce, representing the business as well as the 
agriculture interests of central South Dakota, is unanimous in urging upon the 
Congress the vital importance of the rapid completion of the Oahe Dam, 





STATEMENT BY Rospert B. HIPPLe 
Publisher, Pierre, South Dakota Capitol Journal 


The constitutional authority for expenditures on construction in the Missouri 
River Basin is to be found in the commerce clause in section 8 of article I, and in 
the general-welfare provision of the preamble. 

Acting under that authority the Congress has authorized a comprehensive 
program of construction in the Missouri River Basin, to be undertaken jointly by 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. This committee is con- 
cerned with that portion to be undertaken by the Corps of Engineers, which has 
for its object the control of the flood waters of the river and its major tributaries, 
and the conservation of those waters for beneficial use. 

That object cannot be accomplished, under present engineering designs, with- 
out completion of the Oahe Dam, now under construction on the main stream 
of the Missouri River in central South Dakota. 

This dam will create a reservoir with a total capacity in the order of 22,000,000 
acre-feet. This breaks into three major segments. The first is a dead storage 
segment of approximately 4 million acre-feet. The second is a conservation pool 
of approximately 15 million acre-feet. The third is a flood-storage segment in 
excess of 3 million acre-feet. 

Without that 3 million acre-feet of flood storage, supplemented by orderly 
releases from the conservation pool, a major flood on the Missouri River cannot 
be controlled. Moreover, every flood-control structure proposed or accomplished 
on the main stream of the Missouri River below Garrison, N. Dak., has been de- 
signed or built, on the premise that the flood-control storage proposed in the Oahe 
Reservoir would be available. All of them are inadequate to meet their designed 
purpose in the event a major flood should originate in the Oahe Reservoir and 
pass downstream uncontrolled, 

The dead-storage component of the Oahe Reservoir pool is required for the 
storage of silt which will be brought into the pool during the next century. 

The conservation component of this pool is the one upon which much of the 
economic justification of the entire construction program on the main stream is 
based. It will be the primary resource for the provision of domestic water 
supplies for such communities as Omaha, Kansas City, and St. Louis. It will be 
the primary resource for the maintenance of stable channel depths in the Missouri 
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River belew Sioux City, Iowa; and in the Mississippi River below St. Louis. It 
is impossible to devise a plan of operation for the Missouri River during an 
extended drought period such as occurred between 1930 and 1940 without the 
Oahe Reserve, if the operating plan is to meet anticipated drafts of water. 

Finally the conservation component of the Oahe Reservoir will provide the 
required water supply to meet the requirements of an irrigated agriculture to 
supplement existing dry farming operations in South Dakota; and it will provide 
the basic water supply upon which an estimated installed capacity of 425,000 
kilowatts in the Oahe power house, and 180,000 kilowatts in the Miller drop, are 
directly dependent ; and upon which the projected 320,000 kilowatts in the Fort 
Randall and the 100,000 kilowatts in the Gavins Point installations will be de- 
pendent for their ability to meet firm power requirements during a drought 
period. 

The Oahe Dam has now been under construction since 1948. The initial sched- 
uling contemplated that it'would be in operation by 1956. The failure to make 
adequate appropriations for construction requirements during the past 3 years 
have necessarily extended this date into the future. As of now the time when 
the people of South Dakota and the people of the basin and the Nation generally 
may expect to realize the benefits from this construction is nearly a decade ahead. 
It is my belief that this committee should recognize the vital importance of 
early completion of this dam and that it should recommend an appropriation of at 
least $6,230,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1 of this year. 


STATEMENT BY SrgurD ANDERSON, GOVERNOR OF SoutH DAKOTA 


I am Governor of South Dakota. As chief administrator for the affairs of 
one of the States of the Federal Union, I am naturally aware of the importance 
of budgetary problems such as confront your committee and other appropriation 
committees of the Congress. It is my belief that in considering the budget which 
has been submitted to you, you should accept it as a guide and not as a directive; 
and that in reaching your conclusions you should also be guided by the lamp of 
experience and by some basic principles of sound fiscal policy. 

The particular portion of the budget which which you are concerned is that 
for the civil functions of the Army; and the particular subject matter of interest 
to the people of South Dakota is the appropriations for rivers and harbors 
projects and flood-control projects within the Missouri River Basin. Those 
projects are all essential parts of a comprehensive program for the control and 
beneficial use of the water of the basin as a whole. 

It is my belief, and the belief of the vast majority of the people living in South 
Dakota and of the basin generally, that this program is an investment which will 
yield direct returns to the Treasury of the United States in annual taxable income 
far in excess of any investment which this country could make abroad. It should 
be properly considered as comparable to the investment in the locks in the St. 
Mary’s River which have unlocked the natural wealth of the States of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan to the commerce of the world, resulting in taxable 
income yielding millions of dollars to the Treasury annually. 

It should be considered in the light of the experience on the Salt River of 
Arizona, where a total expenditure public and private of $44,000,000 on a water 
project has provided an economic base for Maricopa County alone which yielded 
the total sum of $66,000,000 in income-tax returns to the Treasury in the year 
1946. It should be considered comparable to the investment of the few millions 
of dollars in construction and maintenance of the Houston ship canal which has 
resulted in the development of one of America’s greatest cities, and the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry yielding many times the total investment, in the 
form of income taxes paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

It should be considered as comparable to the investments in the man-made 
harbor at San Pedro, Calif.; the maintenance of the great harbors at New York 
and Baltimore; and to the giant levee system along the lower Mississippi, all of 
which provide the physical base for commerce and industry upon which this 
country relies for its domestic well-being in the time of peace, and for its ability 
to defend itself in time of war. 

I believe that this committee also might well glance at the fiscal effects’ of 
failure to carry out the program proposed in the Missouri River Basin. It is a 
matter of record that the direct and inventories losses sustained in a single flood 
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in the Missouri River Basin during the year 1951 exceeded a billion dollars by 
a wide margin. This committee knows that virtually all of that loss will be 
reflected as direct deductions in the income-tax returns of the individuals and 
corporations which sustained that loss. Since the average tax is in excess of 
25 percent of the income it is a matter of simple arithmetic to calculate that the 
direct loss to the Federal Treasury that will result from those floods this year 
will be in excess of $250 million, and unquestionably similar curtailment of 
income will occur for several years to come as the direct result of the flood of 
1951. 

I realize that the proposed Federal budget is of such immense size that serious 
consideration must be made of ways and means to bring it into balance with the 
income available to the Treasury. In coping with that problem it is my sugges- 
tion that the Congress adopt as a guiding principle the policy of approving expen- 
ditures calculated to yield a return to the Treasury and of curtailing expenditures 
for which the only justification can be found in the realm of dubious political 
philosophy. If there must be a choice between building waterways in India and 
in Iowa, my vote is for Iowa. If there must be a choice between developing 
minerals in the Mediterranean Basin and minerals in the Missouri Basin, I am 
convinced that prudence and sound economics dictates that the manganese and 
other metals of South Dakota, the fuels of North Dakota, and the phosphates of 
Montana should be the ones selected by the Congress. 

I believe that this estimate of the importance of the Missouri River Basin to 
the economy of the Nation as.a whole is recognized by the Congress. That belief 
is based upon the fact that the Seventy-eighth Congress authorized the construc- 
tion necessary to bring this river and its tributaries under control and that the 
succeeding Congresses have made substantial appropriations to carry this con- 
struction forward. It is my purpose in submitting this statement to endorse this 
action and to urge this committee to sustain the general policy of carrying this 
program forward at an orderly and economical rate of progress. 

Under the heading of flood control, the projects of particular importance to 
South Dakotans are the Fall River Basin, which lies entirely within South 
Dakota; the Fort Randall Reservoir, which will provide immense benefits for 
people in other States while, at the same time, inundating several hundred thou- 
sand acres of South Dakota land; the Gavins Point Dam, which lies partly in 
Nebraska ; and the Oahe Reservoir, which lies partly in South Dakota and partly 
in North Dakota. 

The budget allocations for the first three projects proposed by the budget are 
conservative estimates of the engineering requirements and cannot be curtailed 
without delaying completion of the works. The budget allocation of $3,500,000 
for the Oahe Reservoir is entirely inadequate to meet the requirements of con- 
struction now in progress. When it is remembered that this reservoir will have 
a greater conservation pool of water than any other in the basin, that it is abso- 
lutely the key to control of floods such as have occurred repeatedly during the 
past decade, and that it will directly support the development of approximately 
750,000 acres of an irrigated agriculture in South Dakota, it is readily apparent 
that this reservoir is of the most vital importance to the people of my State. 

I urge the committee to give all possible consideration to the end that funds 
be provided for Fort Randall, Oahe, and Gavins Point Dams. These dams are 
most vital and necessary for the success of the Missouri River Basin develop- 
ment program. 


Mr. Lusk. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
Huron Chamber of Commence cannot emphasize too strongly the 
urgent importance to the entire central South Dakota region of the 
continuance of construction of the Oahe Dam at as -apid a pace as 
possible. The entire central area of South Dakota looks to the Oahe 
Dam and its irrigation potential as its sole insurance against the devas- 
tating effects of another and inevitable drought period. The drought 
of the thirties prostrated economic life of this entire region, forcing 
much of the population to leave, causing a large segment ‘of those who 
remained to lose their homes, their herds, and their life savings and 
placing them for years on Federal relief rolls at great expense “to the 
Federal Government. The cost of the construction of the Oahe Dam 
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and its irrigation phases will be a fraction of the cost of meeting recur- 
rent droughts without the insurance that the Oahe project will give 
to the stabilization of our agriculture economy at a high level. 

In addition to the urgently needed irrigation benefits from Oahe, 
there will come equally impressive benefits in the form of much needed 
electrical energy. 

The Huron Chamber of Commerce, representing the business as well 
as the agriculture interests of central South Dakota, is unanimous in 
urging upon the Congress the vital importance-of the rapid completion 
of the Oahe Dam. 

Mr. Razavut. We will hear Mr. Smith now. 

Mr. Smrru. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is James R. Smith, and I am manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Yankton, S. Dak., representing 448 business and _ profes- 
sional people. I have been a student of Missouri River development 
for 9 years and I have been appearing before this and other com- 
mittees of the Congress since that time. I have read the record of 
the testimony by the Corps of Engineers in connection with the Mis- 
souri River program and particularly those sections concerning the 
Gavins Point Dam near Yankton. I won’t reiterate any of the things 
I know you don’t want to here in engineering information and I am 
not qualified to give it. But there are a few points I should like to 
bring to your attention this year on which I, as a layman, can give 
you some information which we in the Missouri Valley think you 
should know. 

We in the valley are considerably heartened as I return to talk with 
you this year. As Mr. Lovre said, we are not here today with a horde 
of witnesses, but had it not been for the blizzard, we would have had 
our governor along, because you have aJready made the decision to 
begin construction on Gavin Point and to continue the orderly con- 
struction of the whole comprehensive program. 

We believe that Congress appropriated these funds last year be- 
cause, first of all, you realized the importance and value to the Mid- 
west and our country of Missouri River development per se, and, 
secondly, because the interrelationship of function between the Gavin 
Point Dam and the Fort Randall Dam was well-established in your 
minds. I won’t dwell on the interworking between Randall and Gavin 
Point. You already have that testimony. I hope you believe, as we 
do, that Randall cannot operate effectively without Gavin Point and 
that the most economical use of Federal funds and the fullest use of 
the available water requires its early completion. 

I do want to tell you briefly what we in Yankton are doing. I was 
interested in General Chorpening’s recent testimony about housing for 
Gavin Point construction. You queried him as to whether the Army 
engineers intended building housing. It will not be necessary for 
the Federal Government to spend any money on housing in Yankton. 
We will build our own—and it will be permanent. It will be built 
bv private capitel and on the tax rolls. One of our citizens is in the 
process now of building an initial 50 rental units and in the spring 
several others have indicated their intention of building groups of 
from 8 to 10 rental units. This is being done by private Ber 9 

We think by the end of the summer there will be about 100 units 
available for whatever use is required. 
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Mr. Rasavut. Do I understand Yankton is about 9 miles from the 
project? 

Mr. Smrru. It is 414 miles to be exact. 

Our municipality is laying out new sewer and water lines. Our 
school board has two new schools under construction. They were 
built not just in anticipation of building this dam and our people are 
putting their money into them. 

Our citizens are doing this, not in anticipation of a short-term 
influx of transient population, but because we out there are convinced 
that Missouri River development will mean an expanding economy. 
They are willing to invest their own money in the belief that our area 
will be able to support a greater population and provide more pro- 
ductive jobs for more people. 

I think you will be interested, too, in the fact that our city owns 
a toll bridge across the Missouri River about 4 miles downstream 
from the dam. We bought that toll bridge in 1946 and were applying 
all the funds so we can get it toll-free as soon as possible. They 
are offering the lower deck to the Corps of Engineers at a minimum 
cost for use during construction of the dam to expedite the flow of 
construction materials to the Nebraska side of the river where initial 
construction work will take place. Most of the construction for sev- 
eral years will be on the Nebraska side. We have three railroads 
into Yankton and excellent terminal facilities and a lot of material 
will come in there through the two-deck bridge. We have not used 
the lower deck. 

Mr. Rasavt. Has the lower deck been constructed ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. Buta paving mat must be laid on it. 

Finally, I should like to reiterate very briefly the reasons why we 
in Yankton urge that your committee approve the recommended 
budget figure of $13 million to continue the orderly construction of 
the Gavin Point Dam and Reservoir and the budget figures for the 
other phases of the Missouri River program. 

To protect money already invested in other parts of the integrated 
program. 

To make the most effective use of the Fort Randall Dam of which 
Gavin Point is a relatively small but an essential and integral part. 

To continually integrate the Missouri River flood control program 
and thereby eliminate wasteful and uneconomic random projects which 
insufficient funds have sometimes necessitated. 

To prevent ever-recurring disastrous floods throughout the valley of 
which the flood of 1951 was a prime example. 

To create an additional 320,000 kilowatts of electricity—the cheapest 
in the entire Missouri River system—by taking the fullest possible 
advantage of the available water that will pass the Gavin Point Dam. 

To prevent the loss of millions of acres of fertile farm lands through 
uncontrolled erosion. You heard testimony on that yesterday by 
fellows from Sioux City who told you what was happening out there 
and it is happening upstream and downstream. 

To provide proper stream flow to make possible continued naviga- 
tion on the Missouri River. 

To expedite the national defense by saving farms and industries 
from floods, by expanding the power-generation facilities, and by 
stabilizing the economy of the 10 Missouri Valley States. 
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To keep faith with the citizens of the Missouri Valley who are rely- 
ing upon Congress to complete the flood control program as authorized 
in the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

I was reading just the other day that our population is growing 
at the rate of from six to seven thousand people daily. If you who 
are charged today with protecting our country’s future do not do 
everything in your power to protect and foster our soil and water 
resources, of that Midwestern area, the time will come when we will 
not be able to support our own population. We must meet that 
responsibility while there is still time to do something about it and 
before the population gets to the place where we cannot support them. 

We believe the Missouri Valley program is an extremely essential 
project, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Chairman, we also have with us Mr. Edward R. 
Mullally who has been active in this Missouri River program. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will be glad to hear him. You may proceed, Mr. 
Mullally. 

Mr. Muuiatiy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am vice president of the board of education of Pierre, S. Dak., and a 
member of the board of directors of the South Dakota Reclamation 
Association, and chairman of the Missouri River Development Com- 
mittee of the Pierre Chamber of Commerce. 

As before, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you gentle- 
men on behalf of the Oahe project, one of the main-stem dams of the 
Missouri River flood-control project, authorized ‘under the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. 

Description and purpose : The Oahe Dam, located 6 miles northwest 
of Pierre, S. Dak., is one of the most important of the Missouri Basin 
water-development projects, both in physical magnitude and in bene- 
ficial effect. It will impound 23,600,000 acre-feet of water at full 
reservoir level, forming a pool which will extend upstream almost as 
far as Bismarck, N. Dak. It will help relieve existing and impending 
power shortages. A power-plant capacity of 425,000 kilowatts is 
planned. The project will provide multiple benefits having far-reach- 
ing effects, make feasible a large irrigation project, contribute to flood 
control, and provide a dependable water supply for navigation and 
other downstream uses. In addition, it will afford recreational op- 
portunities in an area far removed from large bodies of water. 

Flood control: Oahe will furnish almost complete flood control for 
the portion of the valley immediately downstream; in addition, it will 
furnish a portion of the flood-control capacity in the reservoir system 
which will protect some 1,800,000 acres of rich agricultural land along 
the Missouri River between its location and the mouth. Until Oahe 
is built it will be necessary to reserve additional space in the Fort 
Randall Reservoir for flood control, space which will be needed and 
could be more profitably used for other multiple purposes. It will be 
a great help in preventing recurrence of floods, such as those that oc- 
curred in 1948, 1944, 1945, 1947, and 1951. The loss in 1947 was some 
$170,000,000 and the loss in 1951 in the Kansas-Missouri area was 
approximately $873,000,000. 

Irrigation: The Oahe project in combination with other projects in 
the basin plan will assure adequate flow for irrigation. The Oahe 

Reservoir will also be the diversion point from which the Oahe-James 
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irrigation unit of the Bureau of Reclamation, covering 750,000 acres 
in the James River Valley, will be supplied. The water would have 
to be pumped out of the Missouri River. The Oahe Dam will decrease 
the lift required by about 200 feet. Pumping large quantities of water 
to considerable heights is expensive; therefore, Oahe will have a very 
beneficial effect on the feasibility of the irrigation project. Irrigation 
will increase the productivity of the thousands of acres of rich agri- 
cultural land proven to be the finest in the country with any reasonable 
amount of moisture. This could be the bread basket of the Nation. 

Power: Oahe is expected to produce more electrical energy than 
any of the other Missouri River projects. Three billion kilowatt- 
hours will be generated annually at the Oahe project, as compared to a 
total of 10 billion kilowatt-hours for the entire system of main-stem 
dams. The power plant will be interconnected with the other main- 
stem power projects. This energy will be useful, not only in supply- 
ing existing and future commercial loads, but also for pumping water 
for irrigation; further, there is potentially a great need for power to 
process the tremendous deposits of manganese ore in South Dakota 
in the vicinity of Chamberlain (among the world’s largest) ; synthetic 
liquid fuel development; phosphate fertilizer production; defense 
plants, and other industrial development. A source of power at Oahe 
will make possible more efficient production and use of power gener- 
ated at Garrison and Fort Randall by fully integrating the system of 
power production and transmission, 

Navigation: The authorized system of reservoirs will provide the 
necessary regulation of flow for successful operation of the navigation 
project on the Missouri River, which ties in with the entire inland 
waterway system at St. Louis. The navigation channel will substan- 
tially augment existing transportation facilities in a region rich in 
agricultural production, undeveloped natural resources, and poten- 
tialities for industrial development. In the event of widespread and 
protracted drought, Oahe will furnish a large share of the carry-over 
storage which will be needed to assure sufficient water for uninter- 
rupted provision of a satisfactory navigable channel in the Missouri 
River below Sioux City, and for water supply and sanitary purposes. 

Other used: The main-stem reservoirs will be regulated to benefit 
water supplies and to abate pollution. The Oahe Reservoir area also 
contains great potentialities for recreation and fish and wildlife de- 
velopment, in a region lacking natural recreational facilities. 

Now, most of these effects are directly beneficial to South Dakota, 
or directly beneficial to the Missouri River Basin and indirectly bene- 
ficial to South Dakota. However, it should be remembered that the 
full development of both the agricultural and industrial potential of 
South Dakota and the other Missouri Valley Stateg will have wide- 
spread favorable economic consequences throughout the Nation in time 
of peace and will provide a tower of strength in the Great Plains in 
time of war. It is important that the construction of Oahe not be 
delayed. The dams on the Missouri River have been planned to oper- 
ate as a team and Oahe is the center of that team. 

Status of the project: Excavation work and placement embank- 
ment is in progress at the Oahe project. A sheet pile cut-off beneath 
the dam is under construction. The President’s budget provides 
$3,500,000 for Oahe. 
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The principal construction activity at the dam site will be the con- 
tinuation of earthwork construction under the State II earthwork 
contract which provides for excavation of about 6,000,000 cubic yards 
of overburden and shale in the flood-control outlet works Stilling Basin 
area to permit starting the tunnel and Stilling Basin structures in 
1954. All of the materials excavated will be used to advance con- 
struction of the embankment on the right bank of the river to about 
half its ultimate height. 

Construction of the sheet-pile wall across the valley to minimize 
underseepage will be continued. Payments will be continued on 
circuit breakers and transformers for the Oahe substation for use of 
Fort Randall power during construction of Oahe. This equipment 
will later be used in the Oahe powerhouse switchyard. 

Construction of outlet works intake towers, tunnels, and control 
shafts will be initiated. This work is the starting of principal struc- 
tures for the Oahe Dam and the beginning of full-scale construction 
operations. 

Land required to permit planned construction will be purchased. 

I have always felt that the completion of this project, operating at 
full capacity, will in a few years more than pay for its cost in build- 
ing and as such can and will stand on its own merits. It is only good 
business to step up its operation and shorten the completion date. 
This can and x Bi 2 be done by increasing the size of the appropria- 
tions in the future and, if possible, in 1953. 

With the small appropriations made in the past, the project is 
behind schedule as originally planned; it had been estimated in 1951 
that the first power unit of 85,000 kilowatts would be placed on the 
line in 1959 and the project completed to ultimate power capacity in 
1961. 

Mr. Razavt. Thank you, Mr. Mullally. 

Mr. Lovee. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask at this point that a 
statement by John B. Griffin, mayor of Pierre, S. Dak., be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

Mr. Razavt. Without objection, we will put the statement of Mr. 
Griffin in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


OAHE DAM AND Missourr River BASIN PROJECT 


My name is John B. Griffin ; I am the mayor of Pierre, S. Dak. 
I consider it a privilege to appear before you gentlemen on behalf of the Oahe 
Dam and the Missouri River Basin project in its entirety. 

I am not going to bore you with the many different purposes of the reservoir 
such as flood control, irrigation, electric power, recreation, and other beneficial 
uses, because I am well aware you are well acquainted with all those purposes 
through individual testimony and from the Corps of Engineers. While I may 
digress to some extent from the subject of river developments, all of my state- 
ments will directly, or indirectly, cover natural resources such as the Missouri 
River Basin. 

NATURAL RESOURCES AND TAXES 


This great Nation of ours is blessed with an abundance of natural resources 
awaiting development and this writer doubts very much if a majority of the peo- 
ple of these United States do object very much to paying taxes for the purpose 
of developing our own resources, but I do believe the majority of our people do 
object to paying taxes to develop the natural resources of foreign nations, possibly 
causing the curtailment of development in our own Nation. 
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HERITAGE 


We, as Americans, have a great heritage handed down to us by our forefathers, 
and you gentlemen who are Members of Congress, particularly you who are 
members of this Appropriation Committee, are considered the guardians of that 
great heritage. The men who signed the Declaration of Independence perhaps 
would never have agreed to the proposition of using the taxes of the people 
of this Nation to develop the natural resources of foreign nations, possibly at 
the expense of developing our own. 


















POPULATION 


At the present time there are approximately 160 million people in this Nation 
and at the present rate of increase, by the year 1985 there will be approximately 
200 million, and perhaps by the 2052, there will be 300 million or more people 
in this United States. If this be true, and if we are to maintain our present 
standard of living, we must of necessity develop our natural resources as fast as 
possible consistent with our national economy. Unless we do this, we shall be 
held negligent in our guardianship by generations yet unborn. 






















MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 









The Missouri River Basin is a natural resource. The Oahe Dam is one of 
the main dams on that river and is very important in the development of the 
entire project and certainly deserves your careful consideration in your delibera- 
tion of the civil functions appropriation bill. 

The Missouri River Basin, like the possibilities of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
is a great natural resource—perhaps one of the greatest in our Nation—and like 
the St. Lawrence seaway will contribute greatly to the welfare of all the people 
of these United States as well as generations to come. 


The writer finds it impossible to appear in person before this committee, but 
does consider it a privilege to have this paper presented to you and on behalf 
of the people of our city, thank you kindly for your careful consideration in the 
allocation of moneys in the bill relating to the Oahe Dam and its construction 


because of its importance in the over-all development of this great natural 
resource. 


m.. Rasavur. We will hear Mr. Berry, our colleague from South 
akota. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am a Member of Con- 
gress from the Second District of South Dakota and I simply want to 
join with my colleague, Mr. Lovre, in the statements he has made; 
and I want to join with the remarks made by these gentlemen here this 
morning from South Dakota. They are on the ground and know 
what the picture is. They have made a study of this program and 
what it will do, not only for South Dakota but for the entire Missouri 
River Basin. 

Mr. Razavut. Thank you, Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Harrison here succeeds one of my great friends and I hope he 
will have as distinguished a career as he had. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you very much. I hope so, too. 

Mr. Razavr. We will be glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, no 
doubt Mr. Carl Stefan, who I am succeeding here, has done a great 
deal of study on this line. I am not up to date on the subject except 
as to what I have been briefed upon recently on the state of this great 
project. However, I would want to follow along the wishes of the late 
Carl Stefan relative to the position of Nebraska, which I am sure 
Moi coincide with my colleagues from our good State of South 

akota. 

I think I have no further comment to make other than to cooperate 
with you gentlemen and hope that you will see fit to carry on the 
project as has been outlined by the study you have made. 
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Mr. Rasavt. There is one thing about these men. They certainly 
seem to be united. 

Mr. Harrison. One of the reasons the program is proceeding is that 
there is unanimity of the people in the effort. 

Mr. Rapavut. The people have great sympathy for the program. It 
is a great bread basket out there. It is good land and should be 
protected. 

Mr. Lovre. Sometimes it has come to my hearing that some people 
have referred to the Missouri River program as a pork-barrel pro- 
gram. But that is entirely untrue. We are giving up more in good 
fertile land than we will ever get out of it. But we feel the over-all 
picture indicates the benefits will be so profitable for the whole area 
that it will more than compensate for the many sacrifices we are 
making. So, it is not a pork barrel. 

Mr. Kerr. You gentlemen have made some fine statements. 

Mr. Smiru. We appreciate very much the opportunity to be heard 
by the committee. 


Fripay, Fesruary 22, 1952. 
MAINTENANCE, Rivers AND Harpors 


WITNESS 
WILLIAM Z. LIDICKER, CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Mr. Rapsavr. Mr. Lidicker, you wish to talk about maintenance, 
rivers and harbors? 

Mr. Lipicxer. Yes. 

Mr. Razavr. Will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Linicxer. William Z. Lidicker. I am here representing the 
American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc. I am of the engineering 
firm of Knappen-Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy, which firm represents 
the institute in many ways, and that is how I happen to be here. 

First I would like to read a letter from the institute, signed by its 
secretary, Mr. R. J. Baker, addressed to Hon. John H. Kerr, the chair- 
man of this coynmittee, and and then I wish to submit for the record 
the accompanying statement. 

(The letter and statements read :) 


PROPOSED ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION BILL FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30, 1953-—-RIVER AND HARBOR FUNDS 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE, INC., 
New York, February 20, 1952. 
Hon. Joun H. Kerr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Deficiencies and Army Civil Fynctions, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The American Merchant Marine Institute, Ipe., the largest steamship 
trade association in the United States, is composed of 71 member companies own- 
ing and/or operating approximately 8 million gross tons of American-flag tank, 
dry-cargo, and collier vessels in the domestic and foreign trades of the United 
States. 

We are very appreciative of the opportunity you have afforded us to appear 
before the Subcommittee on Deficiencies and Army Civil Functions of the House 
Committee on Appropriations for the purpose of acquainting the members of 
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your subcommittee, through the medium of the enclosed statement, with the in- 
stitute’s views and recommendations, relative to amounts that should be appro- 
priated for the improvement and maintenance of various important river-and- 
harbor projects in which our members are interested from a navigation stand- 
int. 

accordance with your authorization, our statement will be presented to 
your subcommittee by Mr. W. Z. Lidicker, of Knappen-Tibbetts-Abbett-McCarthy, 
our consulting engineers, at the hearing to be held February 22. 

The favorable consideration of our views and recommendations by you and 
the members of your subcommittee will contribute in no small measure to the 
full utilization of the carrying capacity and efficient operation of the vessels 
comprising the United States merchant marine. 

Thank you very much for your courtesies in this connection. 
Very truly yours, 


R. BAKER, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE, INC. 


The American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., represented by its consulting 
engineers, the Knappen-Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy Engineers, appreciates the 
opportunity of appearing before the Subcommittee on Army Civil Functions of the 
House Committee on Appropriations for the purpose of expressing its continu- 
ing concern over the delays, due to lack of funds, with respect to the construction 
of vitally needed improvements in channels and harbors on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, to provide adequate depths, widths, and alinements for deep-draft vessels 
operated by the institute’s members companies, in those waterways through which 
essential materials are being transported. 

It is deeply appreciated that new and maintenance work on many deep-water 
projects are being curtailed in conformance with the desires of the President and 
the Congress to lessen the demands upon services, commodities, raw materials, 
manpower, and facilities which are in competition with national defense. We 
are, nevertheless, deeply concerned because of the rapid deterioration of those 
existing channels essential to the defense effort due to insufficient maintenance 
funds to preserve authorized depths. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., is a trade association com- 
posed of 71 United States steamship companies, operating approximately 8 million 
gross tons of American-flag tank, dry-cargo, and collier vessels in the domestic 
and foreign trades of the United States. 

The Congress has authorized the Department of the Army to improve the 
major east- and Gulif-coast harbors and channels so that water-borne commerce 
may be handled efficiently and economically in the large modern ships. In most 
instances the authorized improvements were based on the requirements of the 
T-2 tanker with a capacity of 16,600 dead-weight tons. About 480 T-2 tankers 
are at present using United States ports. Most tankers constructed in recent 
years or now under construction have capacities ranging from 26,000 to 32,000 
dead-weight tons and dimensions up to 700 feet in over-all length, 100-foot beam, 
and drafts up to 36 feet. As of February 1, 1952, 56 of these larger ships are 
in use and 47 more are under contract or construction. In addition to these, 
two tankers are under construction with dimensions of 716 feet length, 93 feet 
7% inches beam, with estimated dead weight of 40,000 tons and four of 38,000 
tons. Furthermore, contracts have recently been signed for the construction of 
two still larger tankers of 45,000 dead-weight tons each. These tremendous 
ships will have a length of 735 feet over-all, a beam of 102 feet, and a salt- 
water draft of 37 feet 6 inches. It is extremely urgent that the authorized navi- 
gation improvements be speeded up to complete the projects at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, since, by 1955, it is estimated that the proportion of supertankers will 
constitute more than 20 percent of the total tanker fleet using United States 
ports, 

The authorized improvements to our deep-water harbors and channels would 
not only be of value from a standpoint of widespread benefits to our economy, 
as has been recognized by the Congress, but with these improvements these 
projects would also serve a vital function in the present emergency. Overseas 


shipment of petroleum products and other strategic commodities in the interest 
of national defense could be efficiently transported in the new large-type vessels 


With the 


With their greater capacity and high speeds ranging up to 18 knots. 
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serious shortage of tankers existing at present, it has been necessary to insti- 
tute a form of allocation of tankers among the various ports. It is therefore 
of utmost importance in the interest of our national defense that the deep-channel 
ports where petroleum in bulk is loaded in deep-draft tankers and the deep- 
channel ports where these tankers are discharged be given prime consideration 
during these trying times in order to effect the maximum economy in tanker 
use. 

There is attached hereto a selected list of the projects on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts which should be pushed to early completion. Of principal interest 
in this tabulation, are the amounts recommended in the Presidential budget for 
the fiscal year 1953 and the amounts recommended by the American Merchant 
Marine Institute. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute endorses all the projects listed 
in the attached table, but wishes especially to stress the importance of the 
following projects and urgently recommends that the amounts indicated be 
appropriated by this Congress : 


Amount recommended 
by American Merchant 
Marine Institute for 
fiscal year 1953 


Project: 

(1) New York and New Jersey Channels___.._____-___--______ $5, 000, 000 
(2) <Miyetits River; Mate. 6 i a ae 1, 000, 000 
(3) "ion Bory Wie cos ee eg 1, 000, 000 
(4): Wilaitneton Biarbor; 0,22 2. 2a a 750, 000 
(5) Port Aransas-Corpus Christi waterway---------.---~---_ 1, 000, 000 
(6) ‘Hhoubtori- sin cnliahi i ees te 1, 000, 000 
(7) Portiand Harbor; Maine. 2.0 cee 400, 000 
(8) Replacement of B. & O. bridge, Arthur Kill Channel, New 


York and New Jereey..... cease a Sa 1, 000, 000 


The New York and New Jersey Channels are among the most important in the 
world and the completion of the authorized improvements at the present rate of 
appropriations will take more than 10 years. In this interval, ships using this 
port will continue to be seriously handicapped because of loading limitations. 
It is, therefore, urged that the present rate of appropriations be stepped up so 
that the full benefits of the authorized improvements can be fully realized. 

The lack of an adequate channel in the Mystic River now imposes serious 
delays on vessels using this port. For one company alone there were 1,020 hours 
of delay experienced by 170 tanker trips to this port in 1950. The cost of the 
delays to tankers waiting for high tide, computed at the Maritime Commission 
charter rate of $120 per hour, totals more than $150,000 per annum, 

At Tampa Harbor, there is a single high tide on most days and delays await- 
ing suitable tide are are long as 10 hours. On the basis of present receipts of 
petroleum products these delays result in losses estimated at over $150,000 per 
annum. In addition, the loading of vessels destined for this port must be 
limited.to draits of 28 feet 6 inches instead of 30 feet 2 inches which is the draft 
of the fully loaded T-2 tanker. This is equivalent to a tonnage loss of approx- 
imately 1,200 tons per vessel. This restriction on loading results in an addi- 
tional annual loss of more than $200,000. 

Wilmington Harbor, N. C., is another of the major ports at which serious 
delays occur due to an inadequate channel. Delays in this port are occasioned 
by awaiting for high tide and are estimated to result in penalties of approxi- 
mately $90,000 per annum. 

We have since 1949 strongly recommended funds for the Port Aransas-Corpus 
Christi waterway. About 21 million short tons of petroleum products per annum 
originate on this waterway. In this time of stress, it is most urgent that ade- 
quate channel depths and widths be provided from the jetty entrance to the port 
to Harbor Island to permit safe transit and turning of tankers. It is urged 
that funds be appropriated so work on this project can commence. 

The Houston ship channel, Texas, is one of the most important major deep- 
channel ports in the United States for the loading of petroleum in bulk in deep- 
draft tankers. Petroleum commerce now exceeds 29,000,000 tons per annum. 
The existing project provides for a 36-foot depth whereas the actual depth be- 
tween Bolivar Road to Morgan Point, a distance of about 25 miles, has been 
dredged to only 32 feet. This imposes a serious handicap to an industry most 
essential to our defense effort. 

Portland Harbor, Maine, is the terminus of the petroleum pipeline, supply- 
ing various large cities in the United States and Canada, Operations at this 
port are of great importance to the defense effort, and are continuous through- 
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out the entire year. Since the channel has been dredged to 35 feet, extreme 
hardship is imposed on the shipping industry by the lack of a 35-foot anchorage 
for the numerous modern deep-draft vessels entering this harbor. 

mR. Staten Island Rapid Transit drawbridge across Arthur Kill, N. Y., and 

N. J., known as the B. & O. Railroad bridge, causes an unreasonable obstruction 
to modern ships, and its removal as a hazard to navigation has been authorized by 
Congress. Delays encountered in waiting for favorable daylight tides and costs 
due to accidents encountered at the bridge cause an equivalent addition of two 
modern tankers to the fleet traversing this most important waterway. On the 
basis of 1951 freight rates, one company alone estimates that their loss in 
delays is about $270,000 per year. Since there have been numerous collisions 
with the bridge, causing considerable damage to vessels and the bridge, replace- 
ment of this bridge is necessary in order to eliminate for the most part’ the like- 
lihood of an accident occurring at this location. Such an accident would block 
the entire waterway, thereby interrupting shipping in one of the busiest navi- 
gation channels in the world, and also increase the possibility of a conflagration 
throughout the entire water front that would cause inestimable damage, pos- 
sibly extending to the nearby Goethals Bridge. The delay in the replacement 
of this bridge is due to lack of funds. The plans for the new bridge have been 
completed and are now in the hands of the Chief of Engineers. It is urged that 
$1,000,000 be appropriated for the initiation of this work. 

The major tanker operators have approximately $1 billion invested in the 
new supertankers now afloat or under construction. The full value of these 
tankers to the national economy is not now being realized under the loading 
handicaps imposed by the channels of inadequate depth and width. It seems. 
to us imperative that direct and immediate action should be taken to complete 
these major loading and unloading port projects within the earliest practicable 
time. 

The benefit from the use of the large tankers in the completed deep-water ports 
would be far reaching since their employment at full capacity would result in 
corresponding savings in transportation costs. There is no type of harbor im- 
provement from which the benefits are more promptly realized and none in which 
the benefits are as great as those involving the movement of crude oil and crude- 
oil produets. 

It is not enough that the authorized projects be carried to completion. Once 
the channel improvements are completed, they are committed to use of deeper- 
draft vessels and to the loading of the ships to the extent of their capabilities. 
If channels are allowed to deteriorate and navigable depths are decreased by 
silting, great inconvenience and loss will be experienced. It is for this reason 
that we ask that sufficient maintenance funds for channels and harbors be ap- 
propriated to insure the efficient and economic use of the deep-water channel on 
the east and Gulf coast. 


List of important projects on the Atlantic and Cus coasts 





Fiscal year 1952 





Fiscal year 1953 































pew 30 29 Amores , Recom- 
Project mended by required to} Amount | mended by 
American snaton. complete | in Presi- | American 
Merchant I phe dential Merchant 
Marine budget Marine 
Institute Institute 
Portland Harbor, Maine............-.---- None None | $1, 127,000 None $400, 000 
Mystic River, Mass_._..........-- .| $1, 000, 000 None | 2, 500, 000 None 1, 000, 000 
New York Harbor, entrance channels, and 

anchorages, New York....__.___. 400, 000 $400,000 | 1, 724, 000 $524, 000 524, 000 
B. & O. R. R. bridge across Arthur Kill, 

N. Y. and N, J. SS SAEs © eo Ta 4, 840, 000 None 1, 000, 000 
Newark Bay, Hackensack and Passaic 

Rivers, N. J___-- ‘ 732, 000 732, 000 1, 300, 000 508, 000 508, 000 
New York and New “Jersey” “Channel, 

New York and New Jersey. .| 4,000,000 | 1,414,000 | 18, 230, 000 912, 060 5, 000, 000 
Baltimore Harbor and ché annels, Maryland. 800, 000 800,000 | 2,798, 000 800, 000 800, 000 
Wilmington Harbor, N. C..............-.- 750, 000 None | 1,330, 000 None 750. 000 
Savannah Harbor, Ga_.............-..-..- 370, 000 370, 000 200, 000 None 200 000 
2 ampa Harbor, Fla........-.....-.....-.. 1, 000, 000 None | 7,787, 000 None 1, 000. 000 

Caleasieu River and Pass, La.........- ..--| 1,025,000 | 1,025,000 | 4, 801,300 None 1, 000, 000 
Houston ship channel, Texas__..._._._.__- 4, 000,000 | 1,000,000 | 4,345, 300 None 1, 000, 000 
Port Aransas-Corpus Christi waterway, 

ye ed art ais etal at ey eT Temi 1, 000, 000 None | 8, 603, 000 None 1, 000, 000 



















Fripay, Fesrvary 22, 1952. 






Outro VaLLey IMPROVEMENT 


WITNESS 


0. SLACK BARRETT, PRESIDENT, OHIO VALLEY IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO 







Mr. Ragavr. Mr. Barrett, you are here in the interest of the Ohio 
Valley Improvement Association. 

Mr. Barrert. Yes. 

Mr. Razavt. Will you please identify yourself for the record, after 
which we will be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Barrerr. O. Slack Barrett, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I am submitting to the committee this book, Mr. Chairman, for its 
convenience. If you should want to put the explanation of each proj- 
ect that appears on the index page, followed by a brief explanation, 
it would be appreciated. 

This association was organized in 1895 for the purpose of advocat- 
ing the improvement and navigation of the Ohio River, and later when 
the matter of flood control became a matter of considerable public in- 
terest, we adopted that as another one of our objectives. 

Our membership consists of organizations, corporations, individuals, 
associations, and so forth, up and down the Ohio Valley. __, 

This program that we are submitting, you will note, has not asked 
figures in connection with it. Frankly I would feel just a little bit 
presumptuous to suggest to you the figures that should be made avail- 
able in terms of money during the fiscal year 1953, because I know that 
you are on the horns of the dilemma of saving money for the public, 
with which we are thoroughly in accord. 

On the other hand, we all have the problem of keeping these pro- 
grams of navigation and flood control up to date, and of course we are 
all very much interested in keeping them up to date. 

In essence, our program is one in respect to modernization, and 
meanwhile it obviously is good business that sufficient funds be appro- 
priated that will permit careful maintenance of the existing struc- 
tures. We hope you will help us do that. 

Meanwhile, on the Monongahela River we have a very important 
program of modernization. By fiscal year 1953 lock No. 2 should 
be absolutely completed. Then you have the problem in these locks, 
3 to 8, inclusive. One of them is getting in decidedly bad condition. 
There is a problem there between Nos. 3 and 8. Those structures 
must be modernized. 

Mr. Rasavur. And made longer. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes; by better structures that will support the very 
important traffic. 

Then there is No. 9, which appears on page 11 of the booklet, which 
appears to be in very great necessity of raising the crest so as to 
bring the stage of water up to the Morgantown lock and dam. 

' Then above that Morgantown pool there should be enough money 
to plan the proposed Hildebrand lock and dam. 

The industries in the Pittsburgh area are having to go farther and 
farther up the Monongahela River for their coal, and this simply 
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modernizes the facilities that will make that extremely important traf- 
fic more adequate. 

On the Ohio River we have three modernization projects that should 
be begun now, on the proposed new locks and dam at New Cum- 
berland, W. Va., which would replace Nos. 7,8 and 9. No. 7 has been 
in a deplorable condition, and No. 8 and No. 9 are not too much 





















GREENUP LOCK AND DAM 


The project known as Greenup lock and dam, Kentucky, would 
replace Nos. 27, 28, 29, and 30. Two of them are getting in a pretty 
bad dilapidated shape. They were some of the earlier dams. 









FERN BANK LOCK AND DAM 


The proposed new Fern bank structure, presently being planned, 
would be located in the vicinity of Markland, that would replace the 
Nos. 35, 36, 37, 38, and 39. No. 37 is getting in bad shape, the founda- 
tion of the navigation feature is in precarious position. 

Those are three modernization projects on the Ohio River itself. 
Then we have a considerable program on the Cumberland River. 

There is a great deal of trafic and there is a great deal of indus- 
trial activity in the Nashville area, and when I say in the Nashville 
area, that includes a pretty large area. We are asking—and of 
course the committee cannot authorize—but we want the Congress, 
if possible, to authorize the appropriation committee to report and 
make available funds for this new project on the lower Cumberland 
River, about 11 miles below Kuttaway, Ky., to build a large multiple- 
purpose dam and locks for the purpose of navigation connecting 
up to Cheatham lock and dam, which was started a year or so ago. 
That will furnish a very substantial flood control and it will pro- 
duce power, and obviously we would want adequate funds to continue 
the work on the Cheatham, some 42 miles below Nashville, when 
completed, to backwater to Old Hickory, which is a few miles above 
Nashville. It is already started, and of course we would want Old 
Hickory to be continued. That would give an opportunity for the 
right kind of navigation to this rapidly growing industrial area and 
fortunately it will give flood protection to the lower Ohio, as well as 
the Mississippi area. 

Mr. Kerr. How much money has been appropriated to the Old 
Hickory ? 
ie: Banter. That is shown on page 5 of the booklet: Funds ap- 
propriated through fiscal year 1952, $2,450,000, which will leave to 
complete $48,150,000. Old Hickory is quite a large project and an 
important one. 

Above Old Hickory there are two flood control and power dams, 
which should be initiated—Carthage and Selina. 































CLEVELAND HARBOR 


Outside of the Ohio Valley, which uses this navigation, the Cleve- 
land Harbor project which appears on page 3 of the booklet is an 
important one. You may wonder why the people down the Ohio 
are interested in the Cleveland Harbor, but the fact of the matter 
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is a number of our members and associates, and a number of indus- 
tries in the Ohio Valley are definitely interested in the lower lake 
ports because of the transiting problem. So we hope that you will 
provide adequate funds to continue, in a businesslike way, the im- 
provement of Cleveland Harbor. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Now, as to flood control: The Government has done a very excel- 
lent job in protecting Pittsburgh and the Golden Triangle and the 
industrial area cs fg, jad to Pittsburgh. 

The Conemaugh Reservoir should be finished, I should think, in 
fiscal year 1953 if funds are available. 

Then on the East Branch of the Clarion River is another reservoir 
that should be continued. 

The Dillon Reservoir on the Licking River, Ohio, a short distance 
above Zanesville, should be continued. 

The Sutton project on the Elk River, W. Va., should be continued. 
And I want to say one thing, Mr. Chairman, that frankly I think 
the people who are in this tremendously important Charleston, W. Va., 
area are complacent about their situation; they do not realize what 
could happen from a flash flood on the Elk River, which covers a 
pretty large drainage area, almost 600 square miles coming down a 
little stream. 

Mr. Kerr. What has happened on it? 

Mr. Barrett. Nothing Nasein: nothing lately. But since the war 
there has been intensive industrial development, and anything like a 
heavy precipitation that would concentrate in that watershed on the 
Elk River will really tear things loose around this new industrial area 
of Charleston, W. Va. 

So we hope you will make it possible to really initiate work on the 
Sutton Reservoir. 

Then there is the Chenango Reservoir, in Pennsylvania and Ohio; 
and the Falmouth Reservoir, on the Licking River, down in Kentucky, 
which would give substantial protection to Cincinnati and the area 
around it. 

Then we have the Stewarts Ferry Reservoir, on the Stone River, 
above Nashville, the Stone River being a branch of the Cumberland, 
traffic to the Cumberland. 

All of these reservoirs, Mr. Chairman, are a part of the mosaic 
of this plan of flood control. They are intended to cut off the top of 
the flood so that the local protection that is being afforded at various 
and specific points along the streams will be high enough to take care 
of their Sovleteblen, and until these control] reservoirs that are con- 
templated in the comprehensive plan are completed, and are in oper- 
ation, there will be a measure of calculated risk in respect to these 
areas in the territory below. 

Then if you can see your way clear to provide some appropriation 
for two reservoirs to be planned, one at Mansfield, Ind., and the other 
the Moores Ferry Reservoir in Virginia and North Carolina—an« 
Moores Ferry would supplement the other flood-control installations 
that are involved in the New and Gauley Rivers above the mouth of 
the Kanawha River. 
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That, in general, Mr. Chairman, is the program presented in some 
detail in the booklet that we are making available to the committee. 

Mr. Razavt. This is a very comprehensive booklet, and as indicated 
from your few notes, you certainly know your subject. 

Mr. Barretr. I have lived with it. 

Mr. Raravur. You have a complete presentation, down to showing 
the amount of local contribution. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr. We are always glad to have you come before us, Mr. 
Barrett. 

Mr. Barretr. Thank you; it is a pleasure to be before your com- 
mittee. 


Texas WATER CONSERVATION 
Fray, Fesrvary 22, 1952. 


WITNESS 


J. E. STURROCK, GENERAL MANAGER OF TEXAS WATER CONSERVA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rapaut. We will now hear from Mr. J. E. Sturrock, on the 
Texas project. 

Mr. masse My name is J. E. Sturrock. I live in Austin, Tex., 
and am general manager of the Texas Water Conservation Associa- 
tion, a State-wide organization representing the five major classifi- 
cations of water use, to wit: Irrigation, municipal, industrial, navi- 
gation, and State river authorities. The classification “State river 
authorities” includes all those districts and authorities created by 
the Texas Legislature to develop, conserve, and put to beneficial use 
the water resources of Texas for all purposes, including irrigation, 
municipal, industrial, hydroelectric power, navigation, recreation, 
and for flood control. 

I appear here in behalf of the Texas Water Conservation Associa- 
tion to urge the approval by the committee of the appropriation: 
recommended in the President’s budget for civil functions of the 
Corps of Engineers for the fiscal year 1953 for the following rivers 
and harbors and flood-control projects: 


Rivers and harbors: Gulf Intracoastal Waterway between Apalachee 


Bay, Fla., and the Mexican border (Galveston district )___..______ $1, 386, 000 
Flood control : 
NIE RTOS TACO ee Oe ce ee 750, 000 
Red River levees, Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana____________ 634, 000 
Belton Reservoir on the Leon River______-____________-__ 3, 500, 000 
Garza-Little Elm Reservoir on the Trinity River__._________.__ 5, 300, 000 
eR | Lae Oe Sn LS SO = Oe Oe ee A ae ee Tee 462, 000 
TING ROUND i i eicio ning rtd wcenmsilbenigie aliSaaconcncpuns 6, 000, 000 
ee cpammcnped outset aiameeakepeea 175, 000 


The justification for these requests have already been given the com- 
mittee by the Corps of Engineers and I shall not burden you with 
further testimony. 

The President’s budget recommends an appropriation of $600,000 
for general river and harbor studies, examinations and surveys and 
$1,600,000 for preliminary examinations and surveys for flood control. 

‘ 
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While I do not think these sums are sufficient, I want to urge the com- 
mittee to at least grant the amounts recommended. 

The Southwest and Texas, in particular, is experiencing the most 
severe drought in years. Water is being rationed in many of our cities 
and towns, and farmers, ranchers, and industries are suffering. The 
weather forecasts indicate that we have about reached the bottom of 
the present dry cycle. If so, we may expect many floods during the 
next few years, followed by another dry cycle. Each drought period 
becomes more severe due to increased water consumption brought 
about by population increase and municipal, agricultural, and indus- 
trial developments. We have many defense industries already in 
Texas and others are planning to locate there. Many of these indus- 
tries require large quantities of water. Therefore, Congress should 
appropriate adequate funds for the use of the Corps of Engineers in 
making examinations, surveys, and plans for flood control and storage 
reservoirs to impound water for all beneficial purposes. 

I also urge the committee to approve the amounts recommended for 
the Arkansas-White and Red River Interagency Commission. In my 
opinion the A. W. R. is doing a most magnificent job in investigating 
and planning the development of these three great river basins under 
the dusemaaals of Col. Louis W. Prentiss, division engineer, South- 
western Division of the Corps of Engineers. The Commission has 
gone to the grass-roots to hear what the man on the land thinks should 
be done. The several States affected are given a real voice in develop- 
ing the plans and making recommendations. It is my firm belief that 
A. W. R. will develop a plan that will have the wholehearted approval 
of the people and States affected. 

I sincerely appreciate the opportunity of making this brief state- 
ment. 


Fripay, Fesruary 22, 1952. 
Fioop Prorecrion For Hurcuinson, Kans. 
WITNESS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Rapavrt. I see that we have our colleague, Mr. Hope, with us, 
who always makes a splendid statement before this committee. We 
will be glad to hear you, Congressman Hope. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before the committee at 
this time to express my interest and the interest of the people of 
Hutchinson and vicinity in the item contained in the budget for local 
flood protection at Hutchinson, Kans. The committee is familiar with 
this project, and it was presented rather fully at the hearings a year 
ago by a committee which included the mayor of Hutchinson, Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Shaw; Mr. Homer Jennings, president of the Hutchinson 
Chamber of Commerce; Mr. A. R. Campbell, city engineer; and Mr. 
Wesley E. Brown, who made the principal presentation on behalf of 
the city. 
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The project was authorized under the Flood Control Act of 1936, 
and plans for the project were begun by the Army engineers in 1943. 
In 1946.an item for $1,300,000 to commence the project was carried in 
the civil-functions appropriation bill. However, construction was de- 
layed by litigation. This litigation was terminated in 1948, and 
activity in connection with the project was resumed at that time. A 
supplemental budget request for $1,900,000 was submitted last year, 
and that amount was carried in the 1952 appropriation bill. The 
budget now under consideration contains an estimate of $1,824,000 for 
this project. 

I understand that the city has fully carried out all of its obligations 
in this matter, and bids have been asked for and received for the con- 
struction of the levy to be constructed under this project and are now 
being studied in the district office at Tulsa. It 1s expected that the 
construction contract will be let soon. Agreements have been nego- 
tiated with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Rock Island, and 
Missouri Pacific Railways for the relocation of railway track and 
bridges, and it is expected that this work will be begun shortly. The 
estimate of $1,824,000 included in the present budget is needed in order 
to carry out the work which can and should be done during the next 
fiscal year. This expenditure of this amount, plus the amount already 
appropriated, will bring the project within 15 percent of completion. 
It is of the utmost importance that this project be completed at as 
early a date as possible in order to protect Detinine and food industries 
and prevent serious flood damage to three transcontinental railroads 
and important highways. I urge that the full amount carried in the 
budget item be approved by the committee and included in the bill. 

Mr. Razavr. Thank you. 


Fray, Fesruary 22, 1952. 
Lock ONr on THE Big Sanpy River 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOE BATES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF KENTUCKY 

ERWIN RICE, MAYOR, CATLETTSBURG, KY. 

Cc. R. BARTON, PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, CARBIDE & CARBON 
CHEMICAL CO., SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

R. T. COUCH, MANAGER, GASOLINE DEPARTMENT, UNITED FUEL 
GAS CO., CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

R. A. WHEALY, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, ASHLAND OIL & 
REFINING CO., ASHLAND, KY. 

W. J. HULL 


Mr. Razavur. We will first hear from our colleague, Mr. Bates of 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we are 
not here today to ask you to give us anything; we are asking you not 
to let them do anything to us. That is literally true. 

About half a century ago there were some dams built on the Big 
Sandy River; in fact, they were built in 1905, and many industries 
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constructed plants near the mouth of that river knowing that the) 
could use the water that these dams would furnish them. Now, 5) 
years later some of those concerns have expanded tu leading competi- 
tors in their field of industry. Asa matter of fact, the Ashland Oil & 
Refining Co. is now the biggest oil refinery company in the United 
States, or at least in that neighborhood. 

We think that the Army engineers in their effort or desire to 
abandon maintenance of this dam have taken a very, very narroy 
view and an unfair view. 

As a matter of fact, we know that none of these concerns woul(<| 
have located there had it not been for the fact that they had access to 
this water. 

It occurs to us that they should not let industry build itself up to a 
point where it is capable of being worth something to the country an« 
then come along and say, “We are going to destroy the facilities that 
‘aused you to locate in this community.” 

The Army engineers take the position that it has to be navigation. 
That is the only thing they are interested in. 

The Ashland Oil & Refining Co., for instance, gj saat perhaps 50) 
percent of the traffic on the Ohio River between Portsmouth, Ohio, 
and Huntington, W. Va. They do not operate this dam because the 
dam is an antique and their boats will not go through it. I personally 
feel that instead of trying to quit maintaining it they ought to improve 
it so that the traffic can get through. 

Mr. Rasaur. How long has the dam been there? 

Mr. Bares. It was built in 1905. 

Mr. Rasautr. What is the matter with it? 

Mr. Bares. The boats are now too long. 

Mr. Ranavur. They have to break up their tow to get through / 

Mr. Bares. They won't go through. 

Mr. Wueary. That is right. The long chamber is about 110 feet 
on most of our barges, single unit, about 125 feet. 

Mr. Bares. The Army engineers have suggested that these people 
lease this particular dam, or the city of Catlettsburg, Ky., or Kenova. 
W. Va. Asa matter of facet, it just is not possible for them to do it 
because it is a type of dam that necessarily has to be operated in con- 
junction with No. 28 and No. 29 on the Ohio River. They are not 
talking about abandoning those dams. 

These people would have to go to the expense—the Ashland Re- 
fining Co.—of some $1 million to put their own cooling plants in, and 
if they were to put them in they could not get the materials right 
now. The United Fuel Gas Co. would have the same proposition and 
Union Carbide and the Kentucky & West Virginia Power. 

In other words, if the Army engineers do this, instead of helping 
defense they are going to damage national defense and do a disservice 
that is going to be hard to remedy. 

I talked to them the other day and they said that they could lease 
to these people, and that these people could pay for it. Well, now. 
you know that no business concern wants to take over the respons'- 
bilities and be subject to the liabilities that would follow a thing like 
that and have absolutely no control over it. It is not human that 
people would want to do that kind of business. As a matter of fact. 
if they were that kind of folks, they would not have the kind of busi- 
ness they have, 
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Mr. Ranaut. Did the Army engineers approve the dam? 

Mr. Bares. The Army engineers have suggested that they abandon 
the maintenance of this dam. What I am trying to say, gentlemen, 
and what I am trying to impress upon you, is that if they do abandon 
this dam nobody can maintain it except in conjunction with No, 28 
and No. 29 on the Ohio, which are not being abandoned by the Army 
engineers, and it would make these people subject to all liabilities if 
they leased it. They would have no control over it whatever. We 
are just hoping that you people will see your way clear to help those 
fellows stay in business. 

I think that is all I need say, but Mr. R. A. Whealy, who is with 
the Ashland Oil & Refining Co., has a statement he would like to 
make; also the mayor of Catlettsburg. 

Mr. Whealy. 

Mr. Wueaty. We wish to take this opportunity to express our ap- 
preciation to members of the House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Civil Functions for the opportunity given us to appear and to hear 
our protest of the discontinuance of maintenance and operation of 
lock and dam No. 1, Catlettsburg, Ky., on the Big Sandy River. 

On December 10, 1951, the Huntington, W. Va., district office, Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, notified us of their program which 
requires dam No. 1 on the Big Sandy River to be decommissioned at 
midnight, June 30, 1952, also inviting us and other interested parties 
to develop commerce in suflicient quantity to justify continued opera- 
tion and maintenance of the lock and dam. On February 5, we sub- 
mitted a statement to the Corps of Engineers of our position in regard 
to continued operation of lock and dam No. 1. 

Commerce on the Big Sandy River has been discontinued in recent 
years because the lock chamber is too small and the depth of the 
channel is too shallow to permit available towboats and barges to 
operate. Because of this situation, our company transports by pipe- 
line from unloading points on the Ohio River to our Catlettsburg 
refinery most of the crude oil that is processed there. Also, we trans- 
fer back from Catlettsburg by pipeline, tank car, and transport truck 
to loading points on the Ohio River the finished products for loading 
into barges for movement on the Ohio River. These movements 
amounted to approximately 3,842,000 tons in 1951. It was necessary 
for us to build these pipeline facilities and Ohio River crude oil 
unloading and finished-products loading terminals because it was not 
economically possible to make these movements by barge on the Big 
Sandy River to our refinery at Catlettsburg. 

Mr. Forp. How far is it from Kenova to Catlettsburg ? 

Mr. Weary. Catlettsburg is at the confluence of the Big Sandy 
into the Ohio, Our particular operation is approximately 3 miles off 
the Ohio up the Big Sandy. 

The dam that I am talking about is within a few hundred feet of 
the Ohio, to give you some idea of the relative distances, which makes 
it necessary that the dam be operated in conjunction with the facilities 
on the Ohio River; this being a wicket-and-wier type of dam, which is 
entirely removable, and the needles have to be taken out when the 
river comes up, or they will float out and be lost. It does require 
operation, 
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Since dam No. 1 was built in 1905, our company has built a large oil 
refinery above the dam, which has capacity for processing 50,000 bar- 
rels per day of crude oil into gasoline, jet fuel, naphthas, kerosene, 
lubricating oils, Diesel fuel oils, heating oil, industrial fuel oils, and 
asphalts. We are currently supplying various grades of gasoline, jet 
fuel, and asphalt to various Government agencies, Also, we are con- 
ducting negotiations with the Petroleum Administration for Defense 
for the rehabilitation and construction of facilities to manufacture 
fighting grades of aviation gasoline at Catlettsburg. All of these 
refinery facilities, as well as numerous other industrial plants in the 
valley above dam No. 1, were located there because the Big Sandy 
River afforded a reliable source of water supply. However, this is 
only true as long as the level of the river is maintained above a mini- 
mum elevation of 503.5 feet above sea level, which the operation of 
dam No. 1 has in the past assured. 

Our operations require about 26,000 gallons per minute of water, 
with higher rates immediately anticipated. It is a matter of record 
in the Corps of Engineers Office that the flow has been known to get 
as low as 20,000 gallons per minute, so it is obvious that only by main- 


taining a pool with a dam that this may continue to be our source of - 


supply. 

i 4 be possible for us to equip ourselves so that we would be- 
come virtually independent of the river for our main water supply: 
however, our preliminary engineering indicates the expenditure would 
be about $800,000, involving large quantities of critical materials which 
are currently being carefully allocated by agencies established within 
the Departments of Interior and Commerce. We are very doubtful 
whether or not an allocation would be granted since the continued 
operation of dam No. 1 would remove the necessity for such a con- 
struction program; and even though an allocation were granted, it 
would require many months to secure materials. We believe neither 
the expenditure nor the use of critical materials at this time is justi- 
fied. The use of waterways for industrial CorerOpment serves as good 
a purpose as navigation and support for either should not be discon- 
tinued when only one and not both may have disappeared. 

Our case is a typical example of the program which would be re- 
quired of other industries in the valley, namely, United Fuel Co.’s two 
operations, a compressor station and a natural gasoline plant ; Carbide 
& Carbon Chemical’s concentrate plant at Catlettsburg supplying 
about one-third of the raw materials for their large South atleston, 
W. Va., plant; Tennessee Gas Transmission’s compressor station 
pumping large quantities of natural gas into the industrialized east- 
ern part of our country ; Appalachian Electric Power generating about 
40,000 kilovolt-amperes supplying power for domestic consumption as 
well as chemical plants, steel mills, coke ovens, our refinery, and other 
heavy industries in this area. 

The Catlettsburg Water Works, who treat and supply water for the 
cities of Catlettsburg, Ky., Kenova and Ceredo, W. Va., are also de- 
pendent upon this pool not only as a source of supply but also a means 
of providing dilution for any possible stream pollution which may 
occur upriver. 

Incidentally the three municipalities mentioned total about 15,000 
people. 
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We wish to point out that this particular type of dam (needles and 
wickets—it being different in this respect than permanent structure 
types the engineers are proposing to discontinue at other places) re- 
quires operation to maintain a pool. The engineers have supplied us 
with an estimate that it would require approximately $18,500 per year 
to maintain and operate this dam, and there has also been some addi- 
tional information that it could perhaps be operated for as little as 
$10,000 per year by more closely coordinating dam No. 1 on Big Sandy 
with dams 28 and 29 on the Ohio which are only a few miles apart and 
which the Corps of Engineers are going to continue to maintain and 
operate indefinitely. It is our understanding that dam No. 1 is in 
reasonably good condition. We also wish to point out the Corps of 
Engineers have money appropriated for planning, and they feel it will 
undoubtedly be constructed, a new high-level dam in the Ohio River 
near Greenup, Ky., and at which time it is constructed and put into 
operation there would be established a pool in the Big Sandy River 
in excess of the one currently afforded by dam No. 1 so that at that 
time dam No. 1 would automatically be discontinued. 

In view of the critical supply of materials so badly needed in the 
defense effort and the fact that the industries above mentioned located 
on Big Sandy because it assured an adequate and reliable source of 
water supply, we believe that the operation of dam No. 1 on Big Sandy 
River should continue indefinitely beyond the date of June 30, 1952. 

The Corps of Engineers, United States Army, have suggested that 
in the event commerce is not established in sufficient quantity to justify 
the continued operation of the facility or that they are not so directed 
to continue the operation that— 
interested State and local agencies and other known interested parties would be 
given due opportunity to assume operation and maintenance of the lock and 
dam structure and the pool above for recreation, water supply, and other local 
purposes. 

We take exception to this suggestion for the following reasons : 

1. Since the Big Sandy River is an interstate stream, lock No. 1 can 
only be operated by the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, who 
control the operation of locks 28 and 29 on the Ohio River and flood- 
control facilities above lock No. 1 on the Big Sandy River. It is not 
practical to separate responsibility for these operations. We believe 
the United States engineers concur in this view. 

2. There is no provision under present Federal statutes whereby 
private industry or local interests could pay for operation of dam No. 
1 on the Big Sandy River without also assuming impractical liability 
and risks, 

3. The Big Sandy River separates Kentucky and West Virginia, 
and cities, citizens, and corporations supplying needed civil and mili- 
tary requirements in the two States are involved, which makes opera- 
tion at any level below the Federal Government impractical. 

4. The situation at dam No. 1 on the Big Sandy River is distin- 
guished from others because so far as we have been able to ascertain 
lock No. 1 on the Big Sandy is the only needle-type dam involved 
among any of the locks where suspension of operations has been 
ordered. This means that it is the only dam which cannot be closed 
and a pool maintained without raising and lowering of the needles. 
Fortunately, the operation of this dam can be handled by the personnel 
at locks 28 and 29 on the Ohio River, which are only a few miles away 
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and will be continued in operation, so that the extra cost of continued 
operation of lock No. 1 on the Big Sandy River will be relatively small. 
We believe that these circumstances justify continuous operation of 
this dam until the Ohio River high-level dam is constructed at 
Greenup, Ky., and in operation, at which time, Big Sandy River com- 
nierce will be reestablished, and industrial and municipal water sup- 
plies automatically provided. 

Trusting this problem receives your favorable consideration, we 
again wish to express our appreciation for the courtesies extended 
to us. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much, Mr. Whealy. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, Tshould like to present Mr. Erwin Rice. 
the mayor of Catlettsburg, Ky. 

Mr. Raravur. We should be pleased to hear from the mayor at this 
time. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Erwin Rice, mayor 
of Catlettsburg, Ky. Iam here in the interest of dam No. 1 at Catletts- 
burg, Ky. Iam not going to take up much of your time. T have some 
prepared statements here which I would like to ask your permission 
to put in the record; one from the city of Catlettsburg, one from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Catlettsburg and one from the Lions Club of 
Catlettsburg. 

Mr. Rasavut. Without objection, the statements may be put in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


CATLETTSBURG, Ky., February 16, 1952. 
Re formal protest of the Catlettsburg Chamber of Commerce to the closing and 
abandonment of lock No. 1 on the Big Sandy River at Catlettsburg, Ky. 
To the United States Engineers, Washington, D. C.: 


WRITTEN STATEMENT OF FORMAL PROTEST 


Comes Dale S. Hoon, secretary of the Catlettsburg Chamber of Commerce, of 
2506 Broadway, Catlettsburg,,Ky., acting for and on behalf of the chamber of 
commerce of said city, hereby formally protests the proposed closing of lock No. 
1 on the Big Sandy River at Catlettsburg, Ky., as of June 30, 1952. 

The basis of said protest is that over the past 50 years that said lock has been 
in existence in a number of industries, including the following: Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Co., United Fuel Gas Co., Union Carbide & Carbon Co., Virginian Oil & 
Gasoline Co., Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Ashland Oil & Refining Co.; have 
been induced to locate their manufacturing plants south of the dam or lock No. 
1 upon the waters of the Big Sandy River upon the reliance of the continued 
existence of a pool of water adequate for their manufacturing requirements. 
These plants employ large numbers of men, most of whom are engaged in making 
direct contributions to the war effort. 

Abandonment of the dam and draining of the pool would not only deprive 
existing plants of an adequate supply of water but would prevent the establish- 
ment of new plants upon any of the numerous available sites on both sides of the 
Big Sandy River adjacent to the present pool of water. 

Respectfully submitted. 


CATLETTSBURG, Ky., February 16, 1952. 
Re formal protest of the Catlettsburg Lions Club to the closing and abandon- 
ment of lock No. 1 on the Big Sandy River at Catlettsburg, Ky. 
To the United States Engineers, Washington, D. C.: 


WRITTEN STATEMENT OF FORMAL PROTEST 


Comes Allan J, Collier, president of the Catlettsburg Lions Club, of 2702 Panola 
Street, Catlettsburg, Ky., acting for and on behalf of the Catlettsburg Lions Club 
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of said city, hereby formally protests the proposed closing of lock No. 1 on the 
Big Sandy River at Catlettsburg, Ky., as of June 30, 1952. 

Over the past half century the lock has been in operation for a number of 
industries, such as the United Fuel Gas Co., Virginia Oil & Gasoline Co., Ash- 
land Oil & Refining Co., Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Union Carbide & Carbon 
Co., and since the above-named industries have to rely on the continued existence 
of a pool of water adequate for their manufacturing purposes it is necessary the 
lock remain in operation. 

Therefore the draining of the pool would keep other plants from building here 
since a present pool of water would be necessary, and the locks remain open for 
an adequate supply of water at all times. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CATLETTSBURG LIONS CLUB, 
By ALLAN J. COLLIER, President. 


CATLETTSBURG, Ky., February 14, 1952. 
Re: formal protest of the city of Catlettsburg to the abandonment of lock No.-1 
on the Big Sandy River at Catlettsburg, Ky. 
To the Civil Functions Committee, Department of the Army Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 
WRITTEN STATEMENT 


Pursuant to resolution duly adopted by the Board of Common Council of the 
City of Catlettsburg, a municipal corporation of the fourth class, the undersigned 
as mayor of said city bereby files his formal statement in protest to the contem- 
plated abandonment or closing of dam No. 1 in the Big Sandy River near its 
junction with the Ohio River at Catlettsburg, Ky. 

The basis of the city’s protest is that over the years the Government has oper- 
ated this dam the city and its inhabitants and industries have depended upon 
the pool back of it for water for fire protection, for flushing sewerage, and for 
drinking water for domestic use. Approximately 15,000 people are so served in the 
cities of Ceredo and Kenova, in West Virginia, and of Catlettsburg, in Kentucky. 

The pool is the sole source of supply for numerous industries, to wit: Appa- 
lachian Electric Power Co., Catlettsburg, Kenova & Ceredo Water Co., Ashland 
Oil & Refining Co., Union Carbide & Carbon Co., United Fuel Gas Co., Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co., and Virginia Oil & Gasoline Co., each of whom are making 
a large contribution toward the war effort. If deprived of the pool of water 
by the closing of the dam these plants cannot at present procure necessary mate- 
rials incident to the creation of a new source of water supply and the city and 
its inhabitants would be exposed to epidemics, fire hazards and the tragedies 
that would follow the failure of the city water supply and their contribution to 
the war effort by services in the local factories, Chemical plants and steel mills 
would entirely cease. 

It is the sense of the board of common council that because lock No. 1 is in 
close proximity to locks Nos. 28 and 29 in the Ohio River that with the assistance 
of the personnel at those two locks, Lock No. 1 could be operated at a minimum 
cost. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ERWIN RICE, 
Vayor of the City of Catlettsburg, Ky. 

Attest : Georee D. Rooker, 

[SEAL] City Clerk. 

Mr. Ragsavr. Thank you, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman, we would like to give you some idea 
about the size of some of these operations. I would like to call on 
Mr. Couch. 

Mr. Coucn. Mr. Chairman, I am R. T. Couch, manager of the 
gasoline departinent of the United Fuel Gas Co. 

_ The United Fuel Gas Co. distributes natural gas in four or five 
States. In addition we produce at Catlettsburg or in the immediate 
vicinity of Catlettsburg gasoline, propane, and butane. 
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On the West Virginia side we have a compressor station that 
pumped slightly more than 38 billion cubic feet of gas for the year 
1951. The gasoline plant produced some 6,600,000 gallons of gasoline 
and 834 rhifibn gallons of propane and butane. 

Of course, the propane and the butane are largely used for domestic 
fuels in the Uerstines. Virginia, and other places. 

I think that gives you an idea of the size of the operation. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Razavut. Thank you, Mr. Couch. 

Mr. Bares. I should like you gentlemen to hear Mr. Barton. 

Mr. Barron. Mr. Chairman, I am with the Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co. 

Our operation on Sandy River is not as big as that of the Ashland 
Refining Co., but we have there a plant that treats natural gas for 
the extraction of the propane and butane that Mr. Couch just men- 
tioned. We produce that in liquid form and pipe it to our South 
Charleston plant and at our institute plant. That propane and 
butane are the basis for all of the raw material from which we make 
ae 200 different chemicals, many of which are going into the defense 
effort. 

Mr. Bares. Does the Naval Ordnance facility use any of your 
product ? 

Mr. Barron. No; they do not. But our Institute plant takes the 
butane and it makes butadiene from which rubber is made. 

Our position is that in this plant on the Sandy River, we make about 
one-third of the total raw material that we use at South Charleston 
and we cannot operate it without about 14,000 gallons a minute of 
water for cooling purposes, not only for our compressor jacket cool- 
ing, but for the tops of our columns and stills. If the level in the river 
drops, under a preliminary estimate made on our part by our engi- 
neering department, they figure that we would have to spend about 
a quarter of a million dollars to put in new pumping facilities and a 
cooling tower, because all we could pump would be make-up water, and 
we would have to stop and close the cycle and have a cooling tower to 
cool it down so that we could get the required cooling for our operation. 

I believe that is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if the dam is abandoned, the water level 
would decrease ? 

Mr. Barton. We figure the water level would drop from the pres- 
ent 503.5 to about 498. That means that we have got to change the 
position of our intake. The river is pretty much silted up right now 
and we would have to keep a dredge boat—that is, build and operate 
a dredge boat—to keep a channel open from the existing channel in 
the river over to our intake. We would unavoidably pick up a lot of 
sand and silt and we would have to provide extra facilities in the dis- 
tribution pipelines throughout the plant to keep that stuff blown out 
of the system. 

The Ashland Oil & Refining Co. and the United Fuel plant are both 
above us, and if they take water out and use it for cooling, and put it 
back into the river, the temperature is going up to such a point that 
we will have to have cooling facilities which would represent most of 
that quarter of a million dollars that I mentioned for the purchase and 
installation of this cooling equipment, for a cooling tower. 

Mr. Razavt. Thank you, Mr. Barton. 
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Mr. Bares. May I say one other word, Mr. Chairman? Mr. Paul 
Blazer, who is now present, is president of the Ashland Oil & Refining 
Co., and came from Moline, Ill., to Ashland, Ky., a little more than 
a quarter of a century ago. He took over a bankrupt institution and 
has made it into the biggest independent refinery in the United States. 
He has been one of the strongest—and when I say strongest, I mean 
strongest—advocates of water transportation in the United States, 

Mr. Razavr. That is fine. 

Mr. Bares. I should like the record to note that Mr. W. J. Hull from 
Ashland refinery has appeared since we started this discussion, and I 
should like to have him listed. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will be glad to have Mr. Hull make a statement, if 
he wishes. 

Mr. Hutt. I have no statement to make; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bates. We thank you gentlemen very much. 


Fripay, Fesruary 22, 1952. 
Co_tumBia River 
WITNESS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Ranaut. We are very pleased to have with us at this time Hon. 
Russell V. Mack, our colleague from the State of Washington. 

Will you please proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to thank you for this opportunity of appearing before the committee. 

Members of the committee will recall that, in 1948, a disastrous flood 
occurred in the valley of the Columbia River in Oregon and Washing- 
ton that resulted in the loss of more than a score of lives and of prop- 
erty damages estimated by the United States Army engineers at more 
than $104,000,000, The disaster was rated, in 1948, as the second 
worst that has occurred in the history of this country. Since then 
a greater flood disaster has occurred in Kansas and Missouri so that 
the Columbia River floods of 1948 now stand as the third most dis- 
astrous in the Nation’s history. 

Most of the damage occasioned by the Columbia River flood of 1948 
occurred in lowland areas along that river between the Bonneville 
Dam and the sea. The damages were great there not only because 
the land is low and easily flooded but because, on both the Oregon 
and the Washington sides of the river, it is heavily populated and 
highly industrialized. ‘The property values in the area are enormous. 

Until some protective measures are installed, a repetition of the 
(disastrous costly flood of 1948 always will remain a threat and a 
possibility. 

R cognizing this danger the Congress in enacting Public Law 516 of 
the Kighty-first Congress—H. R. 5472—better known as the Omnibus 
River and Harbor and Flood Control Act of 1950, authorized flood- 
control projects in the valley of the lower Columbia that would cost 
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an estimated $22,295,000. This money, under the act of 1950, would 
provide for two classes of work, $4,900,000 for bank protection and 
$17,695,000 for dikes. 

These protective works, when completed, would safeguard the en- 
tire area, in the opinion of the Army engineers, from further damages 
from floods. 

The Flood Control-River and Harbor Act of 1950 was not signed by 
the President until May 17, 1950, by which time the Appropriations 
Committee bills for 1951 already had been acted upon by the commit- 
tee and, therefore, it was too late for either Mr. Angell, of Oregon, 
or myself, who represent the congressional districts affected by these 
floods, to appeal to your committee for funds to begin the authorized 
work, 

The Korean aggression occurred in June 1950, and soon thereafter 
the President announced that flood control and river and harbor work 
should be held to a minimum as a defense matter and therefore we did 
not ask funds to start this needed flood-control work last year. 

However, since that time, a great flood has occurred in the Mis- 
souri River Basin, and the appropriation bill now under considera- 
tion by your committee carries, we understand, substantial sums for 
flood-control work in Kansas and Missouri. These proposed ap- 
propriations for flood-control protection in Kansas and Missouri have 
the approval of the President, as indicated by his budget message of 
this year. 

In the light of these facts we regard it as only fair and just that 
some provision should be made in this year’s appropriation bill to at 
least begin the work of providing better flood protection in the lower 
Columbia Valley so that this important industrialized area of Oregon 
and Washington will have protection against a repetition of the 
$104,000,000 disaster which ravaged this region in 1948. 

Authorization of flood-control projects along the lower Columbia to 
cost an estimated $22,295,000 was made 2 years ago. It seems only 
prudent that the committee should include in the bill it is now con- 
sidering $10,000,000 for flood-control work in the region of the lower 
Columbia, with the funds to be spent in such places as will give the 
best. possible protection to the most vital danger spots in the area. 
Even on such a basis, 5 years would be required to complete the full 
protection of the area 

If this is not done, the area remains in continual danger of a repeti- 
tion of a flood or floods that might occasion damages 1 running to 10 
times the amount of the appropr iation we suggest for the coming year. 

The area likely to be flooded unless protective measures are insti- 
tuted contains many defense industries of the first magnitude. 

On the Washington side of the river are two aluminum plants which 
produce about 1 out of every 7 pounds of aluminum pig manufactured 
in this Nation. Both of these plants were threatened by the floods of 
1948 and only by most heroic efforts were they saved from being put 
out of business by the floodwaters. Had they not been saved, months 
of production would have been lost. 

The area also contains several large pulp mills engaged in making 
materia] used in explosives and in numerous lumber, plywood, and 
other plants to say nothing of agricultural lands that suffered long- 
sustained damage due to the salt sea water with which they were 
flooded and which killed all vegetation and root crops. 
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We hope the committee will include an item of $10,000,000 in the 
bill for lower Columbia flood-control protection and ask the United 
States Army engineers if such a program does not involve work of 
the utmost urgency which if not undertaken may result in damages 
running to many times the money requested now to initiate work on 
these protective measures. 

I append to this statement a list of the various projects authorized 
by Public Law 516 of the Eighty-first Congress, on the most vital of 
which any money appropriated by the present Congress would be 
spent. The list follows: 

(1) Bank protection works along the lower Columbia River sub- 
stantially in accordance with plans on fille in the office of the Chief of 
Engineers at an estimated cost of $4,900,000; and to provide further 
for— 

(2) The following improvements to existing projects in the lower 
Columbia River Basin substantially in accordance with plans on file 
in the office of the Chief of Engineers at an estimated cost of $14,- 
722,000 ; Sandy drainage district, estimated construction cost $236,000 ; 
Multnomah County drainage district No. 1, estimated construction 
cost $1,365,000; Peninsula drainage district No, 2, estimated construc- 
tion cost $1,103,000; Peninsula drainage district No. 1, estimated con- 


,struction cost $1,437,000; Sauvie Island (areas A and B), estimated 


construction cost $900,000; Columbia drainage district No. 1, esti- 
mated construction cost $630,000; Bachelor Island district, estimated 
construction cost $920,000; Scappoose drainage district, estimated 
construction cost $459,000; Lewis River area, estimated construction 
cost. $300,000; Cowlitz County diking improvement districts Nos. 5 
and 11, estimated construction cost $1,100,000; Deer Island drainage 
district, estimated construction cost $105,000; Cowlitz County diking 
improvement districts Nos. 2 and 13, estimated construction cost 
$630,000; Consolidated diking improvement district No. 1, estimated 
construction cost $1,880,000; Cowlitz County diking improvement 
district No. 15, estimated construction cost $60,000; Rainier drainage 
district, estimated construction cost $567,000; John drainage district, 
estimated construction cost $50,000; Beaver drainage district, esti- 
mated cost $100,000; Magruder drainage district, estimated construc- 
tion cost $30,000; Midland drainage district, estimated construction 
cost $130,000; Woodson drainage district, estimated construction cost 
$25,000; Puget Island area, Wahkiakum diking districts Nos. 1 and 
3, estimated construction cost $1,269,000; Tensillahe Island diking 
district No. 6, estimated construction cost $100,000; Wahkiakum dik- 
ing district No. 4, estimated construction cost $400,000; Clatsop 
County diking district No. 4, estimated construction cost $30,000; 
Clatsop County drainage district No. 1, estimated construction cost 
$50,000; and to provide further for— 

(3) The following additional works in the lower Columbia River 
Basin substantially in accordance with plans on file in the office of 
the Chief of Engineers at an estimated cost of $2,973,000: Washougal 
area, estimated construction cost $820,000; Portland area, estimated 
construction cost $14,000,000; Hayden Island, estimated construction 
cost $198.000; Vancouver Lake area, estimated construction cost $1,- 
462,000; Kalama River, south area, estimated construction cost. $420.- 
000; Clatskaine River area, estimated construction cost $73,000. 
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I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Rasavr. Thank you ver 'y much, Mr. Mack, for your fine pre- 
sentation. 







Fripay, Fesruary 22, 1952. 







Cotumpsta River 


WITNESS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 












Mr. Ranaut. We are pleased to have with us at this time our col- 
league from Oregon, Hon. Homer D. Angell. Mr. Angell, we should 
be happy to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Ancevy, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I, too, 
want to thank you for this opportunity to appear before you. 

I concur with what my colleague, Mr. Mack, has said. As Repre- 
sentative Mack stated, his district is on the Washington side of the 
Columbia River, and mine is on the Oregon side, to the south. They 
adjoin. The major portion of the damage relative to the Columbia, 
River flood occurred in our two districts. 

I have a very highly centralized district on the Oregon side of the 
river, the city of Portland, which constitutes the major portion of 
my district. “There are very large industries located there; and that 
was particularly true during the war. We have shipbuilding, alu- 
minum production, and various other war products. 

In addition to what Congressman Mack has said, I am calling at- 
tention in my remarks, which I have extended, to three projects in 
particular. 














MULTNOMAT! DRAINAGE DISTRICT NO. 1 







The first of these projects I should like to mention is the diking 
project known as Multnomah drainage district No. 1. In this dis- 
trict we have the Portland-Columbia Airport, the civilian and mili- 
tary airport for that district or area, which is a very essential airport 
during wartime as well as peacetime civilian use. That airport is in 
this district, and it was completely submerged by this flood. It was 
out of commission for weeks. It is now being used, but if we have 
another flood like that it will be again submerged. 

The Army engineers have said that this is very strategic for the 
rearmament program, and that we should have money to strengthen 
those dikes. 











SANDY DRAINAGE DISTRICT 







The same thing applies to the Sandy drainage district, in which 
one of the big aluminum plants is located. 

As Congressman Mack said, one-seventh of the PMs et was in 
his district during the last war, World War II, and I understand that 
one-third of the aluminum used in the war came from this area, in 
his district and mine. It is one of the most strategic points for the 
manufacture of aluminum during the war, and one of the big plants is 
in Sandy drainage district. This plant in that district all but went 
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under in that flood. The employees of the plant piled up sandbags 
and worked day and night, and they finally were able to save the 
plant, although a number of the pot lines were shut down. 

The Army engineers say that this work should be done, in order 
to have some protection. 


JOHNSON CREEK, WILLAMETTE RIVER BASIN 


There is another project in which I am interested, called Johnson 
Creek in the Willamette River Basin. 

This stream runs through the city of Portland, and overflows almost 
every year. The Army engineers have approved this project. Con- 
gress has approved it, but for several years it has been put on the 
shelf by reason of other projects which have come along. We feel 
that now certainly there should be some appropriation for that. 

I am urging that an appropriation be made at this session to begin 
work on these emergency flood-protection projects in the lower Colum- 
bia River area in the vicinity of Portland, Oreg., which have been 
approved by the Army engineers and included in Public Law 516, 
Eighty-first Congress, which are vitally needed to protect this great 
area from the recurrence of another great flood such as occurred in 
1948, resulting in damage, according to the Army engineers, in excess 
of $100 million and the loss of a number of lives. 

The need for these developments is of an emergency nature as a 
result of the disastrous flood which took place in the Columbia River 
area in 1948. You will recall that this flood was one of the major dis- 
asters which devastated our country in 1948. The President asked 
the Corps of Army Engineers to make a special survey and examina- 
tion of the area and report what protective works should be constructed 
to prevent a like disaster in the future and to provide so far as possible 
against flood hazards. ‘The Army engineers made this examination 
and the projects included in Public Law 516, Eighty-first Congress 
for the Willamette River and the Columbia River area are recom- 
mendations of the Corps of Army Engineers for emergency projects 
to prevent so far as possible in a short-range program the recurrence 
of such a disaster. These projects are so vital to protect against flood 
damage and are of such emergency nature that it would be unfor- 
tunate if they were not authorized at this session of the Congress. As 
a matter of fact, I urged supplemental or deficiency appropriations 
be provided for them before the Eighty-first Congress adjourned so 
that they might be completed before another flood season arrives. 

I call attention specifically to three projects which not only have 
been approved and included in Public Law 516, Eighty-first Congress, 
but which according to the information given me by the Army engi- 
neers, are essential in the national defense program. One of these is 
improvement in Multnomah drainage district No. 1 to prevent flood 
damage. 


MULTNOMAH DRAINAGE DISTRICT NO. 1 


This district lies in Oregon along the left descending banks of the 
Columbia River at mile 112, northeast of Portland, and contains 8,417 
acres protected by about 69,000 feet of levees. At the time the levees 
were constructed, the land was used for general farming, truck farm- 
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ing, and grazing. At present, the area has become primarily resi- 
dential, except for the important Portland-Columbia Airport which 
is within the district. One failure in the levee system, at the pump 
house, occurred during the 1948 flood. With the degree of develop- 
ment now existing in the area, seepage through the sand levees should 
be controlled to a greater degree than exists at present. This control 
requires the construction of a toe drainage system throughout the 
entire length of the levee, a system of interior drains leading to the 
pump house, and the installation of additional pumping capacity. 
Four cross levees will be constructed on existing roads, thus dividing 
the district into five areas to relieve the present situation in which a 
continuous area about 15 miles in length is vulnerable to damage from 
a break at any point in the levee. Total estimated construction cost 
including new cross levees is $2,000,000 of which $1,758,500 would be 
Federal costs and $241,500 would be non-Federal. 

The average annual flood damages in this district that can be pre- 
vented amount to $146,400 and greatly exceed the average annual 
charges, both Federal and local, to build and maintain the project. 
A. Federal flood-control project for this district was authorized in 
the 1950 Flood Control Act. This act requires that local interests, 
in addition to agreeing (1) to hold and save the Federal Government 
free from damages, (2) provide rights-of-way and lands for the 
project, and (3) maintain and operate it after completion, will also 
(4) make a cash contribution of $180,000. 

The defense importance of this project lies principally in the Port- 
Jand International Airport, which is so vulnerable to flood. In 1948 
this airport was completely submerged for several weeks, but has now 
been repaired and is actively used by commercial airlines, both 
national and international, and as training bases by the Air Force 
and the Air National Guard. Important defense communications and 
warning installations are located in the district. 

It is urgently requested that $25,000 be provided to initiate planning 
on this important flood-control project. 


SANDY DRAINAGE DISTRICT 


Another project is the Sandy drainage district vitally essential not 
only for the prevention of enormous flood damage in the event of 
another disastrous flood such as occurred in 1948, but also to pro- 
tect installations for the production of materials of vital interest in 
the war effort. 

This district is located at river mile 118.5 in Multnomah County, 
Oreg., on Columbia River between Sandy River on the east and 
Multnomah drainage district No. 1 on the west. The district contains 
1.556 aeres and includes the Northwest’s largest aluminum reduction 
plants and the Troutdale Airport. The area is protected by about 
19.000 feet of levee, which successfully withstood the 1948 flood. 
Seepage, however, was considerable, and an active flood fight was 
necessary. In order to provide adequate interior drainage, a com- 
plete system of toe drains with ditches leading to the pump house is 
required, and additional pumping capacity is necessary. Total esti- 
mated construction cost of this work is $368,000, of which $291,000 
would be Federal costs and $77,000 would be non-Federal. 
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Based on statistics accumulated by the Corps of Engineers the 
average annual flood damages which can be prevented in this district 
exceed the average annual charges to provide protection and a Federal 
flood-control project was authorized for this district in the 1950 Flood 
Control Act. 

The defense aspects of this district are very important. The Trout- 
dale Airport is a defense installation now actively used by the Air 
Force and the National Guard, and is used as an alternate landing 
field by commercial airlines when, as occurs often, the Portland In- 
ternational Airport is fogbound. The aluminum reduction plant 
owned and operated by the Reynolds Metal Co. is producing tremen- 
dous quantities of vital defense materials. In the 1948 flood alone 
almost 14 million pounds of aluminum production was lost. This loss 
represented about 10 percent of the annual output of the plant. 

Funds for initiating the planning of ney project in the amount 
of $25,000 are urgently needed this fiscal yea 


JOUNSON CREEK, WILLAMETTE RIVER BASIN 


Another project of vital concern for the aewcneier against floods in 
this area is what is known as the Johnson Creek ar Johnson Creek, 
a tributary of the Willamette River drains an area oa approximately 
d4 square miles between Clackamas and Columbia Rivers. The flood 
plain is highly developed and quite populous. The town of Gresham 
is situated at river-mile 15 and the villages of Cotton, Linneman, and 
Jenne lie between Gresham and the mouth at Portland. Between 
river-mile 9.5 and the mouth, the stream passes through the environs 
of southeast Portland and at a number of points lies within the city 
limits. The Cazadero Line of the Portland Electric Railroad is built 
on the banks of the stream from Portland to Haley about 4.5 miles 
above Gresham. 

Flooding by Johnson Creek, which occurs almost annually, results 
in heavy damage to the adjoining residential and business properties, 
interrupts transportation, damages bridges, floods septic tanks and 
cesspools, contaminates wells, and reduces value of real estate. Aver- 
age annual flood damages amount to about $132,300. 

The plan of improvement for Johnson Creek, authorized in the 
Flood Control Act of 1950 provides flood protection in the Gresham 
area against floods with an expected 08 oe v4 of once in 7 years. 
In the area between river-miles 5.19 and 7.79, which ineludes the 
Southeast Portland Lumber Co. mill, Petaerne is justified against 
floods with an expected frequency of once in 25 years. The remainder 
of the channel between the mouth and mile 10.27 is to be improved 
by clearing the channel in the various reaches to improve the channel 

capacity. “The cost of these improvements is estimated at $1,376,400 
of which $923,900 would be Federal and $452,500 would be non-Fed- 
eral. Average annual benefits expected from the improvements are 
estimated at more than $200,000 and the improvements are justified 
by a ratio of benefits to costs of about 3 to 1. 

This project area has considerable defense importance, for main-line 
transportation systems both parallel and cross the stream valley. 
These transportation lines are vital to defense, as they service the 
industrial heart of Portland and its thriving water front. An im- 
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portant sawmill producing vital defense timber products will also be 
protected in this project. 

I strongly recommend that consideration be given to the provision 
of funds to initiate planning on this important project. 

The flood plain of the lower Columbia River, from the vicinities of 
Washougal and Sandy Rivers just upstream from Portland, to the 
mouth embraces about 170,000 acres, of which approximately 70,000 
acres are unprotected against overflow. The degree of protection 
varies and in numerous instances is inadequate. A considerable 
portion of these areas is highly developed industrial, urban, and agri- 
cultural land, protection of which is definitely feasible and economical. 
The experience during the recent 1948 flood has demonstrated con- 
clusively that the raising, strengthening, and extending of certain 
existing flood-control works are essential to provide protection against 
major floods, and that certain new areas should be protected by levees 
and necessary appurtenances. 

There are a number of other projects approved in Public Law 516, 
Eighty-first Congress, for the protection of the lower Columbia River 
Basin which I am not discussing before you today because I realize 
that under the program during this emergency and the national re- 
armament that it is not planned to take up any project that is not of 
un emergency nature or needed in the war effort. I do sincerely 
trust, however, that your committee in its wisdom will allow at least 
$10,000,000 to start the planning of these emergency projects discussed 
by me and my colleague, the gentleman from Washington, Mr. Mack, 
in order that construction work may get under way so that they may be 
completed at an early date, not only in the interest of national defense 
but to prevent the immense damages that will ensue in the event of 
the recurrence of another flood in the proportions of the 1948 Columbia 
River fiood. 


Fripay, Fesruary 22, 1952. 
Ice Harsor Dam 


Mr. Ranaut. We are very pleased to have you also make a state- 
ment at this time, Congressman Angell, with regard to the Ice Harbor 
Dam. 

Mr. ANGELL. I deem this project to be one of the most essential ones 
in the Columbia River ievlonauet. 

This project has been up before, last year, and I think it all but 
got through. In the attempt to make some savings, and cutting out 
some of the projects, it was finally agreed to cut out the Ice Harbor 

roject. 
; This is near the mouth of the Snake River, and is a very strategic 
dam for the generation of hydropower in that area. It is one that 
we feel should go forward, 

I remember I explained to you last year that in my judgment Ice 
Harbor was a project that should be left in the bill, but it was knocked 
out. 

This project will produce 195,000 kilowatts. and with the construc- 
tion of Hells Canyon, the dam above, it could be increased to 260,000. 
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Mr. Chairman, the construction of Ice Harbor Dam on the lower 
Snake River, a thorough investigation reveals, is not only one of the 
most important psene from the standpoint of critically needed 
power for national defense production in the Pacific Northwest, but 
is equally vital to our regional economy. Ice Harbor Dam, recom- 
mended for construction and installation of initial generation by 1956. 
is the first step in the comprehensive development of the water re- 
sources Of the lower Snake River Basin as recommended by the Corps 
of Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, and Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration and approved by the Congress. This project would provide 
substantial irrigation, navigation, and recreation benefits for the 
people of the Pacific Northwest and would add hydrolelectric power 
at a most critical period. 

The key low head dam in the Columbia River system proposed at 
a site about 25 miles southeast of the Hanford works of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, would have an initial installed capacity of 
195,000 kilowatts by April 1957. Construction of Hells Canyon Dam 
as recommended would make possible operation of an additional gen- 
erator and give a total installed capacity of 260,000 kilowatts consist- 
ing of four 65,000-kilowatt generators by August 1957. Construction 
of Ice Harbor Dam would place this large block of generation at the 
approximate center of a strategic and rapidly growing load area as 
well as provide slack-water navigation as far as Lewiston, Idaho, with 
eventual completion of lower Granite, Little Goose, and lower Monu- 
mental Dams. 

Rapid expansion of the Atomic Energy Commission’s Hanford 
Works together with the related domestic loads represented by this 
second largest industrial payroll in the State of Washington, makes 
it imperative a source of adequate and dependable power be located 
adjacent to this area. Such power can be obtained from Ice Harbor 
at a minimum of transmission costs since only about 6 miles of new 
transmission line will be required to deliver power from Ice Harbor 
to the Pasco-Hanford area. 

Ice Harbor, through its geographical location and integration with 
the Columbia River power system would not only provide such a 
source of power for Hanford works and adjacent areas, but would in 
turn relieve generation on Grand Coulee and Columbia River plants 
now under construction, and relieve critically loaded transmission 
facilities to supply additional power to key defense industries in the 
Portland-Vancouver, Puget Sound, and Spokane load centers. Elec- 
tro-process industries now in this area are producing many items 
critical to our national-defense needs, including aluminum, mag- 
nesium, ferroalloys, chlorates, abrasives, and similar products. Many 
of these defense industries have been requested to increase their pro- 
duction, but to date, except in a few instances, an ample supply of 
power for expansion has not been available and will not be available 
for some years. 

Ice Harbor Dam has always been considered vital and important 
tothe comprehensive development of the Columbia River Basin. Even 
though there have been delays in securing funds for this key dam due 
to some conflicts of interests, these we should be able to resolve. Any 
further delays in starting construction of the dam will not only serve 
93619—52—pt. 2—-18 
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to prolong power deficiencies handicapping national-defense produc- 
tion but will be a distinct disservice to the regional economy. I urge 
approval of the request for funds to undertake immediate construction 
of this project, thereby assuring the fulfillment of plans for the 
optimum development of the water resources of the Snake River Basin. 

Mr. Rasavur. I want to thank you gentlemen for coming over. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ancevt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





Fripay, Fresrvuary 22, 1952. 
Crry or Batavia, N. Y. 
WITNESS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Razsavur. Congressman Ostertag, we welcome you before the 
committee. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Thank you. 

Mr. Ranaut. We presume you have a statement on Batavia for us. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is right. 

Mr. Ranaut. We would be pleased to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Chairman, the city of Batavia, in Genesee 
County, N. Y., is plagued annually by floods from Tonawanda Creek. 
Ten years ago the creek overflowed its banks and did $462,000 worth 
of damage within the city and even more damage to the rural areas 
which surround it. 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors estimate that 
annual damage resulting from Tonawanda Creek floods aggregates 
$145,600, of which $65,600 is in the city of Batavia, $7,300 is in the 
vicinity of the city, and $72,700 is in the western part of the Tona- 
wanda’s Basin. Thus, over the years aggregate damages have run 
into millions of dollars. 

Generally these floods occur in the spring of the year, but the second 
worst flood in the city’s history occurred in December of 1950. They 
are not, therefore, just a phenomenon of the spring runoff. 

The Corps of Engineers has made exhaustive investigations of the 
problem and has submitted detailed proposals for dealing with it. 
These proposals were approved and authorized by the Eightieth Con- 
gress in Public Law 858, enacted June 30, 1948. 

The engineers’ plan envisions the widening of Tonawanda Creek 
toa minimum bottom width of 75 feet from Garwood Road near Bush- 
ville to the municipal dam in Batavia, a distance of 2.7 miles; bank 
protection and stabilization in that reach; minor channel clearing and 
removal of an abandoned bridge pier between the municipal dam and 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad; and the removal of the abandoned mil! 
dam at East Pembroke. 

It is my understanding that the project, when completed, will cost 
upward of $714,000, but a substantial part of this will be borne by the 
city of Batavia and the State. In the original authorization approved 
by the Congress it was provided that no funds be expended by the 
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Federal Government until local interests gave assurance satisfactory 
to the Secretary of War that they would— 

(a) Furnish without cost to the United States all lands, easements, 
and rights-of-way : 

(6) Hold and save the United States free from all claims for 
damages incidental to construction and operation of the projects; 

(ec) Prescribe and enforce regulations to prevent encroachments on 
the improved channels; and 

(d) Take over and maintain the projects after construction in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

The New York State Flood Control Commission and the city of 
Batavia are prepared to meet these conditions and are on record to 
this effect. Their assurances were given in 1948 at the time of the 
authorization, and they stand ready to back them today. 

While the floods have always constituted a serious economic lia- 
bility to the city of Batavia, they ‘are a threat today to the Nation’s 
defense planning and program, it it is therefore doubly urgent that 
planning funds to implement the 1948 authorization be carefully, 
and I hope favorably considered by this committee. 

Batavia today contains several plants which are either engaged in 
defense production, or which ed 8 equipment vital to sustain the 
defense effort. All of these plants are in greater or less measure 
affected and afflicted by the Tonawanda Creek floods. The Doehler 
Jarvis Corp., one of the world’s largest manufacturers of aluminum, 
magnesium, and brass die castings, has been inundated several times 
by the floodwaters. In a serious flood, its operations have been, and 
would again, be brought to a standstill. The Doehler Jarvis Corp. 
today has contracts with the United States Navy, the Army Air 
Corps, and Army Ordnance for fuse parts, aircraft parts and air- 
craft instrument parts. This company was a prime contractor in 
World War II, devoted exclusively to defense work, and receiving 
therefor, the Army and Navy E. 

In addition, the E. N. Rowell Co., paper-box manufacturers, and 
the Massey Harris Co., manufacturers of farm implements and 
machinery, are producing goods essential to support the defense 
effort, and both are potentially threatened if Tonawanda Creek’s 
waters get out of control. 

There are other urgent reasons why defense requirements make 
this project vital at this time. New York State Highway Route 5 
has been designated as a defense highway. Route 5 runs right 
through the heart of Batavia—it is, in fact, Batavia’s main street-—— 
and for a portion of the distance it runs alongside Tonawanda 
Creek. When the creek floods, portions of this highway are under 
water, and it has been closed to traffic on several occasions. If an 
enemy attack occurred at the time this highway was under water 
because of floods, the results could be chaotic. Route 5 is one of the 
major.traffic arteries between Buffalo and Rochester and commercial! 
traffic is severely disrupted when it is closed by floodwaters. 

Batavia has been designated by the New York State Department 
of Commerce as a “test community” for industrial development. 
The flood-control project will make available several desirable in- 
dustrial sites, not presently usable because of seasonal floods. 

For these and the many other reasons cited in Senate Document 
46, Eightieth Congress, in the hearings of the Subcommittee on 
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Flood Control of the Committee on Public Works of the House of 
Representatives, Document No, 28 on H. R. 6419, title II, Eightieth 
Congress, and in Report No. 1870, Eightieth Congress, House 
Committee on Public Works, I respectfully urge your most earnest 
consideration and early approval of the recommendation, contained 
in the budget and approved by the Corps of Engineers, that plan- 
ning moneys in the sum of $20,000 be made available to prosecute 
this project and eventually carry it forward to completion. 
Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much. 


McNary Lock anp Dam 


WITNESS 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Razpavr. We are always glad to hear from our colleague, Mr. 
Stockman, of Oregon. 

Mr. SrockMan. I am appearing today before this committee in be- 
half of a project located in the district I represent in the Congress, the 
MeNary lock and dam, on the Columbia River, Oreg. and Wash. The 
budget carries an item of $66,000,000 for this project approved for 
fiscal year 1953, and it represents the peak year in the construction of 
this project which is so greatly needed to alleviate the power scarcity 
in the Northwest. I urge that this committee approve this item in full. 

The McNary project will provide navigation and power on the 
Columbia River in Oregon and Washiiigton: McNary Dam will serve 
3,600,000 tons of water-borne commerce annually over the life of the 
project; and is an essential unit in the navigation development of the 
Columbia and Snake River, above Umatilla, Oreg. 

MeNary, with its initial installed power capacity of 980,000 kilo- 
watts will produce an average of about 6,400,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
each year. The first two 70,000-kilowatt-capacity generating units 
are to be in operation in December 1953, with the following units 
coming in at 3 months intervals. The complete installation will be 
made by December 1956. 

Power shortages in the Pacific Northwest have and are still re- 
tarding industrial and other developments in that region. The power 
system of the Columbia River area has not been able to provide firm 
power for any substantial industrial expansion since 1947 and there 
is no surplus power available now. Under present conditions, if mini- 
mum water conditions should be experienced, it will be necessary to 
curtail many power uses including those that are particularly essen- 
tial to our defense effort. It is only because the region has experienced 
better than average water conditions during the last few years that 
there was no extensive curtailment of industrial loads. Last year, as 
you will recall, some aluminum production was stopped, however, early 
rains permitted normal production after a short shutdown. This 
shortage of power is expected to continue for at least the next several! 
years because of a time lag which has developed between the growth 
in our requirements for power and the construction of power facilities. 
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Substantial increases in the power generating facilities are needed 
not only in the Northwest, but throughout the Nation. A share of 
these increases is urgently needed in the Pacific Northwest. Defense 
industries being established need additional large amounts of power 
including those plants for production of aluminum, magnesium, tita- 
nium, steel, other miscellaneous metals and chemicals. Large amounts 
of energy are needed to supply atomic-energy plants. The cost of 
electric power is a particularly important consideration in determin- 
ing locations for these types of defense industries. 

The Columbia Basin area in the Pacific Northwest offers the oppor- 
tunity to develop a large amount of hydroelectric power at a very 
low cost per kilowatt hour. There is great need that power expansion 
in the Pacific Northwest move forward as rapidly as possible to supply 
power for defense industries during the present national emergency. 

It is generally recognized that the power supply situation in the 
Pacific Northwest will remain critical until a number of the larger 
new hydroelectric projects can be placed in service. McNary is the 
largest new project in the region which is scheduled for operation at 
a relatively early date, and is therefore of commanding importance 
as a source of new generating capacity. Load requirement studies 
show that even when McNary is completed in 1956, and considering 
all other power scheduled for installation by that time, in a year 
of low water there will still be a shortage of more than 200,000 kilo- 
watts. This shortage does not consider the large increase in power 
needs we may face if it should be necessary to further accelerate our 
defense efforts. 

Construction work at McNary is proceeding as rapidly as possible 
in accordance with a directive by the Congress. I consider it im- 
perative that the work be continued at the maximum rate in order 
that the power will be available to assist in meeting the known critical 
situation in the Pacific Northwest, and I ask that this committee act 
to approve the full amount recommended in the budget. 

Mr. Razavutr. Thank you very much. 


. 


THurspay, Fesruary 21, 1952. 
WELLSVILLE, N. ¥. FLOOD CONTROL PROJECT 


WITNESS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Reed, we are delighted to have you here with us. 

Mr. Reep. I want to thank the chairman for his kind remarks. I 
am not going to take up much of your time this morning. I am very 
grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, and to each member of this subcom- 
mittee, for this opportunity to present facts in support of an appro- 
priation for an authorized flood project in the Forty-fifth Congres- 
sional District of New York, which district I have had the honor to 
represent for the past 33 years. 
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The project relates to the village of Wellsville in Allegany County, 
N. Y., which village has a population of about 9,000 according to the 
recent census. In this flooded village area are important defense 
plants, as General Chorpening testified on page 491 of part 1 of the 
civil functions hearings for 1953 as follows: 

Mr. Rasaut. How about Wellsville, N. Y.? 

General CHORPENING. That is a local flood protection project for an area 
which has a number of manufacturing concerns such as the Sinclair Refining 
Co., Julius Kaiser Co., and Bausch & Lomb Co. All these plants supplied equip- 
ment to the Armed Forces in World War II and are important at this time in 
connection with defense production. 

There was heretofore duly authorized for the project $609,000. The 
Budget Bureau recommended a planning item for this project last 
year amounting to $34,500. I am delighted to know that the Budget 
Bureau has now recommended a planning item of $25,000 for this 
project for 1953. 

Under date of January 4, 1951, Col. H. W. Schull, Jr., United States 
district engineer at Buffalo, N. Y., at my request furnished peak flood 
stages at Wellsville, N. Y., from July 1942 to November 1950, inclusive. 

(The flood stages referred to are as follows :) 





Estimated 
we damages 
Date Pea eet | (adjusted to 
ri 1950 price 
levels) 
Feet 


July 1942 $210, 000 
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Mr. Reep. I may say in this connection that under date of Decem- 
ber 27, 1950, I wrote to Col. H. W. Schull, Jr., district engineer, United 
States Engineers Office, 960 Ellicott Square Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


My Dear CoLtone. Scuuti: I shall appreciate it if you will furnish me with 
a complete report on the extent of the damage to the residential and industria] 
districts of Wellsville, N. Y., caused by the flood of November 25 and 26, 1950. 
I need this information for legislative purposes. I would also like to know to 
what extent did this flood damage potential war industries in said areas. In 
addition, will you please let me know the severity and damage of this flood as 
compared with the flood incurred in 1942, 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, and March of 
1950? 


Mr. Rerp. Under date of January 4, 1951, Col. H. W. Schull, Jr., 
replied to my letter of December 27, 1950. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Dear Mr. Reep: Reference is made to your letter of December 27 in which 
you requested a report on the flood at Wellsville in November 1950, and a com- 
parison between that flood and previous floods. The enclosed map shows the 
limits of the areas flooded in Wellsville in July 1942, May 1946, and November 
1950. These three floods caused more damage than any others. In 1942 damage 
was confined principally to the Dyke Creek area. 

Plants of Sinclair Refining Co., Air Preheater Co., and Julius Kayser Co. 
are in the flood area. The Bausch & Lomb plant on Pearl Street west of the 
Genesee River is not directly damaged by floods, but employees cannot get to 
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work because it is surrounded by floodwaters. The municipal water and light 
plant is in the flood area. 

When it is forced to shut down the above industries and the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Co., outside the flood area, are affected by loss of electric 
service. The Bausch & Lomb plant has only recently started operation, but all 
the others produced military supplies during World War II and all are potential 
suppliers. 

Flooded areas along Broad, Miller, Hanover, Rauber, Cameron, Chamberlain, 
Stevens, and Brooklyn Streets are residential, and there are a few commercial 
establishments affected on South Main Street. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
is, except for Island Park and the baseball field on the opposite side of Dyke 
Creek, the remainder of the flood area is undeveloped. 

Flood damage begins at Wellsville when the river rises about 7.5 feet on the 
gage at the water and light plant. As a result of heavy rains, the river rose 
above this stage early in the afternoon of November 25, reached a peak about 
midnight, and then dropped below flood stage before noon on November 26. The 
peak was the highest on record. 

The water and light plant was shut down from November 25 to 29. Power 
service was interrupted for only 1 hour, after which it was supplied from 
another source. Water pumps were out of service for 24 hours. During that 
time, the supply in storage fell below a normal day’s usage and would have been 
inadequate for fire fighting. 

Spot interviews were made after the flood and compared with damage at the 
same points in previous floods. On this basis, the damage at Wellsville from 
the November 1950 flood is estimated at $400,000. Damages to industries because 
of lost production were low since only the refinery normally operates on 
week ends. 

The following table lists the peak stages at the water and light plant and 
estimated damages in the floods listed in your letter : 


| Estimated 
damages 
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Local officials consider that clearing and snagging work done in Wellsville 
in 1950 reduced the peak stage of the November flood. They understand that 
the work was not of sufficient scope to eliminate damage in a major flood. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. W. Scnutt, Jr., 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, District Engineer. 

Mr. Reep. The authorization for the Wellsville, N. Y., flood proj- 
ect, did not become law in time to permit me to get the appropria- 
tion; moreover, it is seldom that an appropriation is made for an 
authorization the same year. To provide against damage to Wells- 
ville from a flash or sudden-flood pending a future appropriation 
I sent under date of January 11, 1950, a letter to Col. E. H. Forney, 
district engineer (at that time), Buffalo, N. Y. 

(The letter to Colonel Forney is as follows:) 


Dear CoLonet Forney: I have a flood-control project in my district, with 
reference to Dyke Creek at Wellsville, N. Y., which, of course, is part of Genesee 
River and its flood-control problem. The menace of recurring floods to the 
Village of Wellsville is ever present and you may recall that I made application 
on November 3, 1948, to have Dyke Creek at Wellsville, N. Y., cleared under 
the authorization for emergency flood-control work. 
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A request was submitted by Col. Herbert Vogel, then district engineer sta- 
tioned at Buffalo, under date of November 18, 1948,for $20,000 for clearing 
and snagging in Dyke Creek and Genesee River, but funds appropriated for the 
oo in the fiscal year 1949 had been exhausted before that time, I was sv 
nformed, 

I had an authorization for this entire project at Wellsville inserted in a bil! 
which passed the House during the first session of the Eighty-first Congress but 
did not pass the Senate. The bill is now pending in the Senate and I doubt if 
it will become law in time to enable me to procure the appropriation this year 
to carry out this work. 

In the meantime the people as well as the residential sections and schools and 
public buildings are in danger of spring floods and even flash floods at any time. 
Therefore I feel that I will continue to be under very severe criticism on the part 
of the people of that village unless some effort is now made under the authoriza 
tion for emergency flood control work to relieve this village pending the time 
when the authorization for this project becomes law and the appropriation 
procured. 

I want to say here and now that I appreciate the fine cooperation I have had 
from the Corps of Engineers and I do not intend to a&k for anything that I do 
not think has real merit. I believe that if there is any place where this emer 
gency fund could be made available, at the earliest practicable moment to con 
vince the people that the Government is going to relieve them of this frequent 
damage of property by floods as well as the danger to the life and health of the 
community, I think it is this particular community—Wellsville, N. Y. 

I have a letter dated January 25, 1949, from Col. Herbert Vogel, the then 
district engineer at Buffalo, from which I quote: 

“After the next appropriation act has been passed, if you believe the urgency 
of the work is critical this office will consider resubmission of the request.” 

I wish to state now that I firmly believe that the flood control work to be ner- 
formed at Wellsville, N. Y., is critical and in need of relief under the emer zenc) 
act pending the time when the authorization becomes law and the appropriation 
has been made. 

Yours sincerely, 
DANIEL A, REED. 

Mr. Reep. Without going into further detail a telegram is sufficient 
I believe to show the fine cooperation I received from the Army engi- 
neers. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 

Re your telegram September 27, 1950, clearing and snagging operation on 
Genesee River and Dyke Creek at Wellsville, N. Y., completed on September 22, 
1950, included removing snags, debris, and shoals, widening channel where re- 
quired, widening at bends and clearing under all bridges on Genesee River within 
limits of Wellsville, N. Y., and approximately one-half mile downstream and on 
Dyke Creek within limits of Wellsville, N. Y. 

Corrs OF ENGINEERS. 

Mr. Reep. I wish to stress that the industries in Wellsville, endan- 
gered by frequent and devastating floods, are industries engaged in 
national defense. This fact, it will be recalled, is mentioned in Colo- 
nel Schull’s letter to me under date of January 4, 1951. It has now 
been brought to the attention of the Civil Functions Subcommittee 
as set forth on page 491 of the hearings by General Chorpening. 

Under date of March 9, 1951, I received from Robert L. Fleisher 
Esq., village attorney of Wellsville, the following letter together with 
a copy of an enclosure, both of which I inserted in the hearings in 
1951, as they bear on national defense: 


Marcu 9, 1951. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REEp, 
Congressional Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Reed: I thank you for your recent communication and telegram in 
connection with our flood-eontrol program. I am enclosing, for your information, 
copy of letter which I am today sending to the Army engineers. Thanking you 
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for your help in this matter and hoping you will continue actively to support 
our flood-control program, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
Rosert L. FLEISHER, 
Village Attorney. 


Marca 9, 1951. 
Cc. H. CHORPENING, 


Brigadier General, United States Army, Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL CHORPENING: Senator Ives has forwarded to me copy vf your 
letter to him of February 23, 1951. in connection with the proposed Wellsville 
flood-control project. Your office has previously been sent my memorandum of 
December 20, 1950, which attempted to set forth in some detail the urgent need 
for flood-control in the light of the defense and war production of this com- 
munity. 

I am today in receipt of further information from the Air Preheater Corp. 
which is supplementai to the information contained in the memorandum re- 
ferred to. This corporation is now very deep in defense program and an inter- 
ruption of its production would be very serious. It has unfilled orders totaling 
2 years’ production. These are for Ljungstrom preheaters, of which it is the 
only manufacturer in the United States, and they are for installation in steam 
plants furnishing power for public utilities, atomic energy projects, Navy yards, 
ordnance plants, synthetic rubber plants, and refineries producing high octane 
gasoline. 

The Power Equipment Division of the National Production Authority has as- 
signed Defense Order No. 35 to apply to its equipment. In addition, it is con- 
tinuing its research for the Navy Department with regenerators as applied to gas 
turbines. 

In order to meet its deliveries, it is erecting additional building facilities and 
purchasing new equipment at a cost presently in excess of $241,000. 

Will you kindly take these additional factors into consideration in connection 
with your efforts to speedily hasten the authorized program at Wellsville, the 
need for which you have indicated your recognition. 

Yours sincerely, 
Roserr L. FLEISHER, 
Village Attorney. 

I repeat that the amount recommended by the Bureau of the Budget 
for planning this flood-control project for 1953 is $25,000. 

I feel that inasmuch as this is an area of national defense industries 
it is entirely inadequate, but the planning item will initiate this flood- 
control project. 

As I have said the authorization is $609,000. If the threat of an 
all-out world war III is as serious as we are told and as vast appro- 
priations indicate, it is of the utmost importance that we preserve our 
essential defense industries from flood damage as well as from enemy 
destruction. 

When on June 12, 1951, the House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 4386 making appropriations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, I offered an amendment to insert the 
planning item of $34,500 recommended by the Budget for the Wells- 
ville project. It was defeated, although the vote was the largest given 
for an item in the bill H. R. 4386. 

I respectfully urge that your committee approve of the item of 
$25,000 as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget for 1953. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much, Congressman. 





Fripvay, Fesrvary 22, 1952. 
Burorp Dam, Ga. 


WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

HON. JOHN S. WOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 

WELDON ARCHER, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 
ROADS AND REVENUES, GWINNETT COUNTY, GA. 

JESS BAGGETT, LAWRENCEVILLE, GA. 

A. L. CLARK, SUPERINTENDENT OF CITY SCHOOLS, BUFORD, GA. 

JOHN M. COOPER, CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF ATLANTA 
FREIGHT BUREAU, ATLANTA, GA. 

Cc. B. CULPEPPER, SECRETARY, ATLANTA FREIGHT BUREAU, 
ATLANTA, GA. 

FRED MOORE, REPRESENTATIVE, ATLANTA CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, ATLANTA, GA. 

WILLIAM B. HARTSFIELD, MAYOR, ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. Rapavut. Mr. Davis, you are here in the interest of the Buford 
Dam. 

We are very pleased to have you with us. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Ranaut. I think it is only proper to say before you gentlemen 
here that Congressman Davis is certainly devoted to his area of the 
country, and the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we are very 
appreciative of your indulgence to hear us today, on Washington's 
Birthday, which is ordinarily a holiday for most people. 

We appear here this morning in behalf of the Buford Dam, which 
is located on the Chattahoochee River, approximately 35 miles north- 
west of the city of Atlanta. 

The Buford Dam is the northermost dam of a series of four dams on 
what is known as the Chattahoochee, Flint, and Appalachicola 
project. Taking them in the order of their beginning, at the north 
end, the Buford Dam, then the Fort Benning Dam, the upper Colum- 
bia Dam and the Jim Woodruff Dam. 

The Jim Woodruff Dam is one on which construction work wa 
begun first, and it is well along now, as you gentlemen know, estiard 
completion. 

The engineers testified last year that something over $2,300,000 had 
been expended, at that time, on the Buford Dam. Last year we asked 
for an appropriation of $5 million, but we only had $900,000 in the 
budget, and $900,000 is what was in the appropriation bill finally 
enacted, 

This year we have $3 million in the budget and we hope that you 
gentlemen may see fit this year to give us $5 million, because of the 
fact that we had such a’small amount last year, and because the need 
of it is so great. 
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I have brought with me this morning some pictures that illustrate 
what happened there when we had a “disastrous flood—these show 
scenes on the Chattahoochee River in the area where this dam will 
be constructed, and will prevent flooding in that manner, 

We have great need this year for the sum of $5 million, and we 
hope that you gentlemen may see fit to put that in for us, even though 
we only have $3 million in the budget request. This project is not 
a new project, gentlemen. 

Last year it had reached a stage of heavy construction, and as you 
gentlemen. can see from this series of photographs, it shows you that 
the project actually now—last fall when the photographs were made— 
was at a stage of heav y construction. 

The engineers testified, even last year, that they could use to good 
advantage the sum of $5 million on this project. 

It is a multiple-purpose project, to provide generation of electric 
power, flood control, navigation, and rec1 reational facilities. 

Various speakers who will follow me will deal with those various 
features: The generation of electric power, the navigational features, 
the flood control. soil conservation, and various other benefits in that 

category, as well as the recreational features. I will not touch upon 

those matters in my introductory statement, since they will be fully 
covered by others, because we e appreciate the fact that your time is 
limited, and we do not want. to impose on you any more than is neces- 
sary to give you the actual facts about the project. 

So, with that introductory statement, gentlemen, I want to present 
now to you Congressman John Wood of the Ninth District, Georgia. 

Mr. Ranavr. We will be very glad to hear you, Congressman. 

Mr. Woop. Gentlemen of the ‘committee, the dam, ‘the actual dam 
to be constructed is located in the district I serve, and it is not a great 
way from the dividing line between the districts which Mr. Davis and 
I serve; and of course vicariously the construction of this dam “will 
be of benefit to the city of Atlanta, as will be explained to you by the 
witnesses from Atlanta, and others in that area. 

The impression that [have about it from my conversations recently 
had with the engineers is that they can economically spend, during this 
next fiscal year, ‘the sum of $5 million. 

And since this dam, which is estimated to cost better than $40 mil- 
lion, and on which there has been a considerable sum of money spent, 
is under way, it occurs to me that it ought now to be built as rapidly as 
possible in keeping with the budget requirements in funds available 
for purposes of that sort. 

Tam very much concerned, gentlemen, about another factor involved 
in this project, which I want to discuss with you for a minute. 

The entire basin to be covered by this impounded water will be the 
counties of Gwinnett, Forsyth, and Hall, all of which counties are in 
the district which I represent. The largest city in the district I repre- 
sent is Gainesville, Ga., located some 11 or 12 miles up the river from 
this dam. Gainesville is near the river, and the construction of this 
dam is going to interfere with the sewage system and water system 
of Gainesville, which will have to be relocated. 

I have in my office, and I neglected to bring over, a copy of the daily 
paper of Gainesville, which shows this location, and ¢ alling attention 
to the fact that it is important to the people of Gainesville that the 
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area involved be surveyed in order to show where the contour lines of 
the water are going to be located in order that they may know as soon 
as possible the location of the water and sewage systems and the access 
roads which cross this river in the area that is involved around 
Gainesville and run up into the mountainous sections. Those roads 
are going to have to be relocated, and the people in the area want to 
know where the contour line is going to be. 

The engineers advised me that it would take approximately $80,000 
to make a survey of the contour lines, showing where the line will be, 
and we feel that ought to be done as quickly as possible so that the 
people, particularly of the city of Gainesville, can know where to re- 
locate the sewer and water system, relocate their water supplies and 
their sewage systems. 

I feel that in addition to the money that you make available, which 
I sincerely trust will be at least $5 million for the next fiscal year, to 
be used in accordance with what the engineers have testified they can 
use economically, that there ought to be some additional money made 
available for the survey so the contour can be located so the people will 
know where their sewer and water systems and roads will have to 
be relocated. 

Mr. Raxavr. Is that the normal method followed? 

Mr. Woop. I do not know what the custom is, but I know in the 
recent construction of the Alatoona Dam the Army engineers marked 
the contour lines when they first started work on the dam. 

This is a matter that you cannot plan in a day, or a week or a year— 
what you want to do with a vast water system and a sewage system. 
Gainesville is a city of 4,000 people. They will have to do a lot of 
readjusting of their city system there. I think it is important that 
they should know. Even if you make this money available now, it 
will,probably be at the end of this year, or next year, before they 
would actually get the survey made. 

Mr. Rasavr. I brought up the same question when the engineers 
were here, and the situation seems to be that this is one part of the 
country that was not mapped. The Coast and Geodetic Survey usually 
makes maps of the various parts of the country, but this part of the 
country was not mapped so it becomes necessary for this mapping to be 
done. You are quite right about it. They have to make the survey 
at once. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to give you this fact about the dam at this 
time—it is an earth-filled dam. As you probably have heard from 
the engineers, it will require very little in the way of strategic mate- 
rials, such as steel and cement. It will require some cement, but it is 
a dam of the type known as an earth-filled dam. 

We have as one of the speakers this morning, Mr. Weldon Archer, 
who is chairman of the Board of Commissioners of Roads and Rev- 
enues, Gwinnett County, Ga. 

Mr. Arcuer. As Congressman Davis explained to you, this a multi- 
purpose dam project. 

We feel—and I think it is generally agreed—that one of the finest 
features of this multipurpose project is that it will be a great source 
of hydroelectric power. It will generate a rather large amount of 
electricity which is needed in our area. 
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The Army engineers have prepared data which I know will be avail- 
able to you. It shows that. there will be three generators; two of 
40,000 kilowatts each and one of 6,000, making a total of 86,000 kilo- 
watts. 

Down our way I think the record will show that we southerners are 
great believers in private industry, including the ownership of utili- 
ties. We are very happy that on this project there is complete agree- 
ment with the local privately owned power companies. 

We are pleased at being served by the Georgia Power Co., which 
is a subsidiary of the Southern Co. that operates in several adjoining 
States. The Southern Co, does not operate but it owns the operating 
companies. 

Our information is that the Georgia Power Co. is definitely sold 
on this project. They do need this additional electricity. Our under- 
standing is that they have expressed a willingness and desire to pur- 
chase all the available power. 

There are also several REA’s in this neighborhood which serve the 
more isolated and scattered sections of the country. They will be 
interested. 

We need more electricity for the natural expansion of industry, 
particularly the war plants. There is a large B-36 manufacturing 
plant operated by Lockheed not too far from this dam. Actually, we 
are not so far away from the atomic energy plant now under construc- 
tion over on the Savannah River. They have their own program 
under way, but these electric companies have ways and means of 
pooling their electricity. They are interested in this particular proj- 
ect, all of which means, of course, this is in large measure a self- 
liquidating project over a period of years. It should not cost Uncle 
Sam too much. I think they figure that the electricity alone will 
liquidate over a certain number of years about 75 percent of the actual 
cost. 

I am not an electrical engineer, but that is just some general infor- 
mation which we want to submit to you. 

Mr. Davis. Next, gentlemen, is Mr. Jess Baggett, who is a Chevrolet 
dealer, and also a distributor for the Sinclair Refining Co. 

Mr. Bacererr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we really appreciate 
what you folks have done in getting this project started. We think 
that it will mean more to the South than any project there has been 
or will be. 

We need it for’several reasons. One of them is the prevention of 
soil erosion. Another is the electrical supply. 

We are an industrial and agricultural section, and we certainly 
hope that you gentlemen will do what you can to give us all the 
assistance you can. 

Bag Rapavr. You are going to have recreational features connected 
wit it Q 

Mr. Baccerr. Yes. We are really interested in that. Mr. Clark 
will take that over. 

I want to thank you gentlemen for letting us come up and make our 
presentation before you. 

Mr. Davis. Our next witness is Mr. A. L. Clark, superintendent of 
the city schools, Buford, Ga. 
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Mr. Crarx. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, naturally I feel, of 
course, that education and recreation go together. In this Atlanta 
area, or in the area which will be affected by the Buford Dam, there 
are some 300,000 school children and some 10,000 teachers and in- 
numerable parents and other people who are interested in the cause 
of education and in the phase of recreation. 

In metropolitan Atlanta there are 750,060 people, approximately, 
that would be affected by the dam from a recreational point of view. 
For the total that would be affected from a recreational point of view 
I would say that there are, roughly, 1,500,000 people. 

The recreation to be provided by this dam would be for such things 
as boating, fishing, swimming, development. of wildlife, and in gen- 
eral other things that would tend to bring happiness and recreation 
to these people that have been named. 

We believe that happy people are the people that have an oppor- 
tunity to have recreational facilities. We consider this a very im- 
portant phase of this dam program. 

Therefore, we urge upon you that you give us this money we are 
asking for and help us to provide these facilities for the people of 
that part of our State of Georgia. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, one of the important 
features of this Buford Dam is its connection with navigation which 
is planned, navigation from Columbia, Ga., near where Fort Benning 
is located, down to the Gulf of Mexico. 

We have two experts on navigation here this morning who will 
deal with that, Mr. Cooper and Mr. Culpepper. 

Our first witness will be Mr. John M. Cooper, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Atlanta Freight Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Coorer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is not a new project, 
by any manner of means. 

In 1874 Congress appropriated money for this survey of the river 
by the Army engineers with a view to barge navigation. A number 
of different surveys have been made, and since that time, six in all by 
the Army engineers. Each survey resulted in a report that it was 
perfectly feasible from an engineering standpoint and a good deal 
more economical than the usual projects of that type, due to the 
crystalline formation of substrata to make the building of a dam much 
less expensive than it would be in other sections of the country. 

These surveys resulted in the report that it was economically un- 
feasible, though engineeringly feasible, and then some years ago, as 
you gentlemen will remember, Congress passed a law instructing the 
engineers to consider not only navigation and flood control, the sole 
purposes that they had considered theretofore, but that they should 
put into a position of prime importance the production of hydro- 
electric energy. After that was done we came again to the Board of 
Engineers, consulted with them, and they finally told us that they 
would hold up a report until we could have a survey made by a group 
of highly regarded engineers, Frederick R. Harris & Associates of 
New York. 

The survey was made and it revealed that there was ample justi- 
fication economically for ultimate navigation, not only up to Columbus 
but to Atlanta. 
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We realize that we cannot expect that now and we are not asking for 
any money to be voted for navigation projects above Columbus. 
Ultimately, we hope to have that extended to Atlanta. The engineers 
say it is perfectly feasible. 

We had this survey made, which was directed by the Atlanta Freight 
Bureau in connection with these eminent engineers, and it resulted 
in showing that it woyld be easily economically justified in view of 
the traffic that might reasonably be expected to develop, if and when 
the river was developed up as far as Atlanta. 

Now, I want to emphasize that we are not attempting to get you 
gentlemen to appropriate any money for navigation facilities above 
Columbus. I would like to add that years ago the river was navigable 
up to Columbus, but after the railroads got into the picture and “took 
too much of the traffic the river steamboats were not justified eco- 
nomically. 

Some of you gentlemen have heard of Mr. C. W. Bradley, who was 
chairman of the Coca-Cola Co. for so long and was a tremendous 
industrialist in that section; in fact, he was internationally known, 
and he told me that he was a steamboat ¢ ‘aptain on the Chattahoochee 
River in his younger days but that the river had finally gotten out of 
use because it had been allowed to fill up with snags and stumps, but 
he said, it ought to be developed again. 

When you see the amount of water that can result from the dam 
you can realize they might run steamboats on it. 

The survey that was made at the expense of Fulton County and 
the city of Atlanta, and directed by the Atlanta Freight Bureau, re- 
sulted in the showing that it would be amply justified by the amount 
of traffic that could be 1 reasonably expected; that it would amply 
justify the amount of money to be spent, and the engineering report 
indicated quite clearly that the project, particularly the Buford Dam 
with its power possibilities, would automatically be self-liquidating 
over 50 years, 

The gentlemen have furnished us some money, as Mr. see has said, 
over the last 3 years. We have been working on this for 3 years. You 
have appropriated about $3,200,000, which has now baad spent, and 
the matter is being held up. We have about reached the limit of that 
appropriation, or ‘the contractors have, and it is highly necessary for 
us to be reasonably assured, or for the contr netors to be reason: ably 
assured, that appropriations will be continuing so that they can con- 
tinue work according to the routine that you gentlemen are doubtless 
familiar with. 

This project is very, very necessary now from the standpoint of 
electric power. I think my memory is correct as to the figures I am 
about to give you. 

General Robinson, then Colonel Robinson, now the engineering mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia, and who was in charge of the South 
Atlantie division for several years with the Army engineers, had a 
survey made, without our knowledge, and he told me that it resulted 
ina present shortage of 155,000 kilowatts. This dam with its capacity 
will be 86,000 kilowatts. He said it was indicated by that survey that 
by 1954 we may expect in that southeastern territory 500,000 kilowatts 
shortage without considering the energy that will be required by that 
tremendous hydrogen- bomb pl: int at Augusta, Ga., in this general area 
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There is a grid work of electrical connections throughout that area 
which are fed into by the local power companies and the TVA, and 
will be fed into by this dam and the other dams on the Chattahoochee 
as they are completed. 

The hydroelectric energy will pay for the project and will amortize 
the project easily within 50 years, without considering the other bene- 
fits that Congressman Davis has mentioned, and without figuring upon 
the navigation at all. . 

This is not a pork-barrel proposition ; it is a sound, horse-sense busi- 
ness proposition. I am sure that I think you all know that the South- 
east has not been too much favored in this regard, so therefore you 
need not have any compunctions about our getting more than our 
share. 

The work has been going on some 3 years and $3,200,000 have been 
spent. The dam is very necessary and the engineers tell me that unless 
work is continued the work that has been done there will disintegrate 
very largely. 

Mr. Davis. The next witness is Mr. C. B. Culpepper, secretary of 
the Atlanta Freight Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Cutperrer. This is the first time that I have ever been in court. 
Tt looks like we have a sympathetic judge. 

There is a point that I would like to make. Previous to the survey 
that Frederick H. Harris made for the city of Atlanta and Fulton 
County, they made in 1945 a survey for the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Development Board of Georgia. 

I was just looking through this report last night, and it says here— 
From this comprehensive viewpoint, therefore, the principal objectives of the 
planning program for the State of Georgia can be summarized as follows. 


Then it lists five of them, but No. C, the third one, says: 


Each project when completed should be operated in the most effective manner 
to assure that maximum benefit values will be realized from the system as a 
whole. 


You already have built and are building the Jim Woodruff Dam 
down at Columbus. I am informed by the Army engineers on good 
authority that unless this Buford Dam is completed it will be almost 
impossible to maintain the 9-foot channel below Columbus; conse- 
quently, I feel, and we all feel from a navigation standpoint, the com- 
pletion of the Buford Dam is necessary for the release of water in 
the dry season. There will be plenty of water in the rainy season. 

I do not believe that you need any sales talk at all, but I would just 
like to emphasize that point. 

We have already sunk $3,200,000 in the project. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fred Moore, representing the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce, is our next witness. He was president 
of it last year. 

Mr. Moore. When TVA was built a number of years ago there 
was a lot of criticism of it, but I hate to think what would have 
happened in World War ITI if we had not had the TVA. The same 
thing is happening now. -We need power in the Southeast. We 
do not know when we will have another war. 
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The engineers can spend this money because it is an earth-filled 
dam. They can spend it just as fast as you feed it to them. 

I think in the interest of time we should have it. The dam is a 
practical dam. The engineers estimate that the ratio of benefit to 
the charges ordinarily in a dam is 1 to 1, but with the power we 
will get, plus the navigation and flood control, your benefits will be 
3 tol. 

I think that it is a very practical thing, and I am just appealing 
to you as businessmen to speed it up and give us the money so that 
we can go ahead and have it in case of another emergency. 

Mr. Davis. We have brought these witneses from Gwinnett County 
and Atlanta, and we have saved to the last the gentleman who is 
going to recapitulate and bring you whatever the others of us have 
overlooked, and that is Mayor William B. Hartsfield of Atlanta. He 
is the oldest mayor in point of service, I understand, in any part of 
the United States in cities the size of Atlanta. It is with a great deal 
of pleasure that I present to you Mayor Hartsfield of Atlanta. 

Mayor Harrsrietp. Mr. Chairman, of course I am here represent- 
ing officially the city of Atlanta, but Atlanta's interest is in all of 
Georgia and the development of this river system as a whole. 

We want to record here our great interest in the completion of the 
Woodruff Dam and the building of, up to Columbus, all other dams 
on this river. 

We are here particularly with reference to the Buford Dam be- 
cause everybody who supports it, including the Army engineers, 
has been unanimous in saying it is the key dam on the Chattahoo- 
chee River system, and it was so declared by General Feringa in his 
own testimony before one of these committees several years ago. 

Buford as an all-purpose dam, promoted not only. navigation but 
helps the soil-erosion program, power program, and the recreation 
program. Buford will produce 86,000 kilowatts. The installed ca- 
pacity will be about 86,000 kilowatts. 

There is a power shortage in the South. This dam will be about 
150 miles from the great hydrogen plant. Unquestionably this power, 
if needed there, will be piped to that plant. 

Now, this dam will be a power producer in more ways than the power 
that will be generated at the dam, because by regulating the flow of 
this river you increase the amount of firm power that will be produced 
by all the dams below it; in other words, the effect of Buford will be to 
increase the amount of firm power produced by Woodruff Dam. 

Mayor Hartsrietp. Now, it will not only do that in the production 
of power, but by the regulation of the water you enable the steam 
plants on the river to produce more power. 

These pictures that have been shown you here of the flooded Chatta- 
hoochee unfortunately do not include the other side of the river, on 
which plant Arkwright was located at the time. Now, plant Ark- 
wright is the principal steam-producing power plant in the Atlanta 
metropolitan area. That was almost flooded out. In periods of flood 
they are in danger. In periods of draught they have trouble getting 
the cooling water. 

Now, lately the Georgia Power Co. has built, in an effort to supply 
that badly needed power, another steam plant at Whitsburg LA 
30 miles below the Atlanta metropolitan area. 
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That will explain, I think, some of the increased interest of the power 
companies in this river development. They have learned that the 
production of electricity in steam plants is done by water, and unless 
they can be guaranteed the cooling water they cannot build these steam 
plants, in that area, so, gentlemen, the question of electricity is tied 
in with the steam plants and the dam. 

The dam produces primarily electricity at the dam, but it regulates 
the water that is necessary, the cooling water, for the steam plants, 
and there are two great steam plants on this river that are directly 
interested in the creation of this Buford Dam. 

Now, you have been told it is necessary to guarantee 9 feet of naviga- 
tion from Columbus to the Gulf when Woodruff is completed, and I 
believe another dam in between is completed. Thatistrue. Then it 
has been told you that Buford is an earth dam. It will require no 
critical amount of strategic materials, concrete, which are in short 
supply. It will regulate the flow of that river and enable other in- 
dustries to locate there. 

All the chemical industries, the plastic industries, and many defense 
industries are enormous users of water, and they cannot locate on a 
river which is constantly subjected to floods one period of the year 
and drought in another period of the year. 

Those rivers, and particularly the Chattahoochee, do us no good 
in an industrial way unless their flow is regulated. 

Now, Atlanta is on the banks of the Chattahoochee River. A few 
years ago that was not true. When we came up here a few years ago 
and talked to you about this matter, we were talking about a river 
that was 5 or 6 miles away from Atlanta. Today I am here repre- 
senting a city whose limits are on the banks of this river and people 
are living there. A few years ago these houses [indicating] were not 
there. We are growing toward that river. We have become tre- 
mendously interested in the flood damage that this river does. 

Finally, we are interested in the development of all Georgia, and 
north Georgia will benefit so tremendously by this dam. Below 
Atlanta there is the town of West Point, before you get to Columbus, 
which suffers directly from flood damage. 

The beneficent effects of Buford Dam extend to the whole river 
system, and from every standpoint of river regulation it will improve 
the usefulness of the fe below Buford. It will aid in the produc- 
tion of more electric power and it will aid the steam plants to produce 
more electric power. ’ 

Recreation, yes, and that is necessary for large centers of popula- 
tion. We have over 760,000 people in the metropolitan area of At- 
lanta. There are well over 1,200,000 people in north Georgia that 
are directly interested in this dam and who will benefit by it. 

From the standpoint of all of that, Buford Dam makes sense. I 
cannot imagine any dam in the Southeast whose building will be of 
greater general use to the community, or produce more beneficent 
results than Buford. 

Now, $3,000,000 has been put up in the President’s budget. We 
would like to have, and the Army engineers tell us they could use, 
$5,000,000. It being an earth-filled dam, the engineer could use the 
money this fiscal year. We hope to get the $3,000,000. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much for listening to us. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, we are most grateful to you for this 
opportunity, and may I say in closing that we have a number of 
important Government installations in Atlanta. Among the most 
important are Fort McPherson, with which you are familiar, the 
Conley Quartermaster Depot; we have the Lockheed bomber plant 
right on the outskirts, and we have a naval station there. Those are 
among the more important Government installations which will have 
the benefit of this project. 

We are very grateful to you for your kindness. 

Mr. Coorrr. I heard the commanding general at Fort Benning 
say some years ago that he considered from a strategic standpoint 
that the navigation on the whole Chattahoochee River as far as 
Columbus would be highly important to the Army as a defense 
proposition. 

Mr. Woop. At this point may I insert in the record the names of the 
remaining members of the delegation who have not been heard ? 

Mr. Jack Turner, Mr. Lionel Drake, Mr. Drew Hamilton, and Mr. 
Winfield Rowe and Mr. L. D. Ewing. 


Fripay, Fesrvary 22, 1952. 
F.Loop Contrrot, WapasH River AND TRIBUTARIES 


WITNESSES 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 

HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF INDIANA 

HON. JOHN BEAMER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF INDIANA 

ROBERT KELLUM, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, INDIANA FLOOD CON- 
TROL AND WATER RESOURCES COMMISSION 

RALPH ROESSLER, VICE CHAIRMAN, INDIANA FLOOD CONTROL AND 
WATER RESOURCES COMMISSION 

JOHN C. MELLETT, MEMBER OF THE COMMISSION 

JOSEPH I. PERREY, CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE COMMISSION 

SAMUEL DODD, REPRESENTING SENATOR CAPEHART 

M. N. JACKSON, REPRESENTING MR. WILSON, OF INDIANA 


Mr. Razavur. Mr. Denton, the committee will be very glad to hear 
you gentlemen at this time. 

Mr. Denton. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, I will state that I am 
Winfield K. Denton, Representative from the Eighth District of In- 
diana. These other gentlemen whose names have been given for the 
record will follow me. 

I appear in behalf of a request for $75,000 appropriation to make 
a survey on the Wabash River, for the purpose of building reservoirs 
ong providing a plan of flood protection on the Wabash and tribu- 

ries. : 

I might say that my particular interest in this is that all this 
water that comes down the Wabash River flows through my district 
before emptying into the Ohio River. It flows through the upper 
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part of the State, but the Wabash runs into the Ohio River right 
in the west end of my district. The White River, a tributary of 
the Wabash River, runs through the northern part of my district. 

For years, Mr. Chairman, we have had a problem of flood control 
on the Wabash, and when the program was first started, there were a 
lot of suits involving levees and local flood protection built along the 
Wabash River. Those cases have been in court for approximately 
20 years. I remember that from one of the local levee districts a 
case was taken to the appellate court, and it took a truck to carry 
all the papers in the case which went on appeal. 

They have been trying to handle that problem as a local matter, 
and the result is that on the Indiana side of the Wabash River they 
have built the levees, and on the other side, the Illinois side, they 
have built levees, and those levees are considered very necessary he- 
cause they have spring floods and summer floods. 

This is extremely fertile land, river-bottom land, and these floods 
cause the loss of about one crop out of every four, if we do not have 
this protection. 

They have been building these levees on the river, and of course 
as the water comes down the river it has to go some place, and often 
over the top of the levees, and the levees come out and they have a 
recurring problem of building levees about every other year. 

I think the solution to this matter is an over-all study of the 


Wabash River; that is, you cannot just have one levee district plan; 
they have got to take the whole river flood-control problem, going 
back up to the source of the floods with a system of regulation of 
flow. Nothing has been done along that line on the Wabash River. 


This proposed request of $75,000 would give us a survey so that 
the Government can make a plan and determine what could be done. 
One of the proposals is that there be reservoirs to help store the water 
during flood on the Wabash River. There is another approach pro- 
posed, of having a reservoir on the White River as a part of the over- 
all plan, but I understand there is no request at this time for funds 
for that purpose. 

With your permission I am going to ask Mr. Kellum to discuss the 
details. 

Mr. Rasavt. First, may we hear from Congressman Bray? 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, my name is William G. Bray, represent- 
ing the Seventh District, Indiana. 

Ve are very much interested in a comprehensive survey of the 
Wabash River. The Wabash River flows through the northern part of 
Indiana, from the eastern border of the State, on across the State, and 
forms the western border of the State along the southern one-third 
of the State. 

The bottoms of this river are very fertile and there are many towns 
and cities along the river. As Congressman Denton just testified, it 
has been dealt with in a hit and miss manner, and has cost the taxpayers 
a lot of money. In many places they have placed levees too close to 
the river, which just made a funnel, and that has resulted in a great 
deal of damage. Only in recent years has there been’ any plan to 
coordinate this work. That was one of the difficulties that made the 
situation so bad in Vincennes, and may I say we are thankful for the 
help that was given us in that matter. 
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May I say, Mr. Chairman, this contemplated plan that is requested 
will result in a study to determine whether the plan is feasible, as we 
think it will be, and will be of great advantage in holding back this 
water from getting into the lower Wabash in too great a volume and 
on down into the Ohio River. 

Much of the damage over the past has been caused, because the plans 
of the individual communities did not fit in with an over-all plan 
for the river. 

I am not personally familiar with the plan to build these reservoirs, 
but I know something about the locality in which they are to be 
located. And incidentally may I say there has been less long-range 
planning down along the Wabash River, perhaps, than any other river 
of comparable size and affecting any other comparable population 
in the country. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kettum. Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen have presented the 
general picture very well to you. I have a letter here, speaking for 
the commission, from Governor Schricker to this committee. Do you 
wish me to read it? 


Mr. Razavut. You may file it for the record if you wish, and just 
summarize it later. 


Mr. Ketnum. With your permission I will file it. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


STaTe or INDIANA, 
Indianapolis, February 19, 1952. 
To the Members, Deficiencies and Army Civil Functions Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee, United States House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ‘ 

GENTLEMEN: The Indiana Flood Contro! and Water Resources Commission 
is extremely interested in keeping the program of the Corps of Engineers active 
in Indiana. We, in this State, appreciate sincerely the action of the Congress 
in providing funds for the Vincennes project which has been most urgently 
needed for several years. 

We are not asking for additional construction funds, aside from those at 
Vincennes, at the present time. 

However, we believe strongly that survey work should be continued to pro- 
vide flood control on the Wabash and White Rivers of Indiana since the Wabash 
is a major tributary of the Ohio. This valley has not been surveyed on an 
adequate basis as yet. There have been some surveys made by the Corps of 
Engineers, but these have been fragmentary. 

Also, a number of developments vital to the defense of the country have 
taken place in the Wabash Valley within the last 12 months. These include 
establishment of the heavy-water plant of the Atomic Energy Commission near 
Dana and Montezuma on the Wabash, the construction of the new Allis-Chalmers 
manufacturing plant to employ 4,000 persons at Terre Haute and in which some 
jet-engine-part production is under way at present, the duPont-purchased site 
of 640 acres at Covington for a cellophane manufacturing plant, and the Eli 
Lilly & Co. Tippecanoe Laboratories on the Wabash near Lafayette. A number 
of other smaller plants of considerable importance have been added at other 
locations in the valley. 

We submit to you therefore that it is of primary importance that a complete 
survey for water control in the Wabash Valley be accomplished as soon as 
possible. There is, for instance, the prospect that a series of reservoirs com- 
bined with channel clearance and levee construction can save the Wabash from 
the devastation of the serious floods which have occurred in some years and 
which have caused average estimated losses of approximately $3,000,000 an- 
nually. 

We request, therefore, that you provide the funds to the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, to advance this comprehensive survey. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry F. ScHricKker, Governor. 
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Mr. Keti.um. I also have a letter from the commission itself ad- 
dressed to Hon. John H. Kerr. 


Mr. Rasact. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 


(The letter referred to follows: ) 


StratTe or INDIANA, 
Fioop Controt AND WATER Resources COMMISSION, 


Indianapolis, Ind., February 22, 1952. 
Hon. JoHNn H. Kerr, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Deficiencies and Army Civil Functions, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The Indiana Flood Control and Water Resources Commission wishes 
to call to your attention the seriousness of flood damages in the Wabash River 
Basin in Indiana. 

As you know, this is a major tributary of the Ohio River and it has had the 
least fiood-control work of any such tributaries in the Ohio Basin. 

It contains 7,040,000 acres and estimated average annual flood losses are 
$3,000,000. 

The Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, made a general survey on 
Which a report was completed July 1, 1944. Another survey, centered around 
the flood damages at Logansport in the upper valley, is dated March 31, 1949. 
Both these surveys we regard as outdated. 

We believe that a complete new survey of the Wabash Basin is of the utmost 
importance, and we recommend that every available type of flood-control project 
be given consideration in the estimate of benefits to be obtained from such works. 

We regard previous estimates of benefits ratios, set up by the Corps of 
Engineers, as unrealistic. 

Engineers of the Indiana Flood Control and Water Resources Commission 
propose especially that study be made for a series of three reservoirs in the upper 
Wabash which could be very effective in a master plan for the whole valley. 
These reservoirs would be near Huntington on the Wabash, near the village of 
Dora on the Salamonie River, and near the village of Peoria, Ind., on the 
Mississinewa River. 

It has been estimated by the Indiana staff of engineers that the three reservoirs, 
if constructed, would regulate the flow of the Wabash River from a drainage area 
of 1,997 square miles. They would lower flood crests at several cities along the 
main stream. 

The Huntington Reservoir would be a “dry dam” type. It would control 
runoff from rainfall on 650 square miles. 

The Salamonie Reservoir would control runoff from 517 square miles. It 
would have a permanent pool for recreational use and much additional space 
for flood-control water storage at peak periods. 

The Mississinewa Reservoir would control runoff from 826 square miles up- 
stream and would be of a “dry dam” type. It would be combined with a 
smaller permanent recreational pool in the upper end of the storage area. 

Local communities are not able to bear costs of full protective works along 
their own river frontages. By developing comprehensive improvement for the 
entire river, the immediate benefits would be obtained, along with the broader 
control aims for the Ohio-Mississippi. 

At Peru, for instance, previous reports by the Corps of Engineers placed 
estimates of local protection works at $5,790,000 as the Federal cost and $1,- 
900,000 as the non-Federal cost. 

At Logansport, where flood damage in 1943 alone amounted to $1,000,000, 
the Corps of Engineers, several years ago, placed an estimate of $2,000,000 on 
prospective local works to prevent floods. 

The Corps of Engineers estimated local protection at the city of Wabash 
would amount to $700,000. All these figures are several years old. They are 
prohibitive. However, the Corps of Engineers has stated that reservoirs in 
the Wabash Basin upstream from Logansport do have sufficient merit to war- 
rant further investigation and has recommended a survey to determine the 
most suitable reservoir plan for flood control. 

We wish to point out to the committee that large increases in subcontract de- 
fense work have been experienced at such cities as Wabash, Peru, Logansport, 
Lafayette, and Terre Haute in recent years. 
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Disruption of general business and transportation causes serious delays in 
such production in times of floods. 

The Wabash Valley also is the site of one of the new atomic-energy plants, 
between Dana and Montezuma, a short distance north of Clinton, Ind. Here 
again a comprehensive pattern of improvement for water control throughout 
the valley is of the utmost importance. These are examples of developments 
since previous reports by the Corps of Engineers were made. 

We believe, therefore, that it is to the interest of the country that consid- 
eration be given to a resurvey of the Wabash River Basin by the Corps of En- 
gineers as soon as possible. We ask that you earmark $75,000 in the budget 
for fiscal year 1953 for continuing the Wabash Basin survey. 

We submit also that the city of Aurora on the Ohio River is the only major 
community in Indiana which lacks flood control of any kind along the Ohio. 
Previous estimates of cost for work there have been too high for Aurora par- 


ticipation. We therefore suggest a resurvey fund of $12,000 be included for 
Aurora. 


Thanking you for your attention, respectfully submitted. 
Indiana Flood Control and Water Resources Commission: Anton Hul- 
man, Jr., chairman, Terre Haute; Ralph Roessler, vice chair-_ 
man, Marion; Fred F. Bays, Merom; Charles H. Bechert, Indian- 
apolis; Ray H. Bower, Indianapolis; Louie H. Dunten, Fort 
Wayne; Ewing Emison, Vincennes; Richard C. Heck, Madison; 
Frank L. Jump, Walton; Carlos A. Life, Peru; John C, Mellett, 
Indianapolis; Quintin G. Noblitt, Columbus; Albert J. Peine, 
Brookville; Blucher A. Poole, Indianapolis; Robert Schnaus, 
Jasper; Don Scism, Evansville; Eugene C. Shireman, Martins- 
ville; Anson S. Thomas, Indianapolis ; Ralph B. Wiley, Lafayette; 
Robert W. Kellum, executive secretary. 

Mr. Kexttum. Mr. Chairman, that gives the background of our 
story. The main thing we would like to emphasize is the fact that 
this work on the Wabash which has been done by the Army engineers 
in the past has been piecemeal; and we, as a State commission, be- 
lieve that a survey should be made of the over-all valley basin. 

I would like to submit to the committee three maps for your infor- 
mation. The Army map here shows the extent of the work done in 
other valleys of the Ohio River around Indiana, and it also shows the 
work above Pittsburgh, and also the work on the Ohio and on down in 
the Miami district around Dayton. It shows quite a bit of work along 
the Kentucky line. 

We have also had prepared maps of the Wabash Valley, includin 
the White system, showing what the Army engineers en 
being studied. We do not say that these would be of vital necessity, 
but we cite these as indicating there is a very definite possibility, and 
as backing up Governor Schricker’s letter. 

I would like to point out that the Wabash Valley is developing from 
the industrial standpoint on downstream from this point [indicating] 
on the Wabash, and in this vicinity I would like to point out that the 
atomic-energy plant on the Wabash at Covington will make heavy 
water for the Savannah plant. 

The Eli Lilly Co. is one of the largest pharmaceutical firms in the 
world, and it is developing a large laboratory in this area. We also 
have the Aluminum Co. of America and other companies of that 
stature, such as Allis-Chalmers, which is just completing a plant at 
Terre Haute. 

We feel that this industrial development may come along too fast 
unless we have completed an over-all program for the Wabash Basin, 
and we do feel that this survey money that we ask, which, we think, 
is not a great amount, not an unreasonable amount, would provide the 
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means by which the Corps of Engineers could go out and complete this 
survey and get the work going. 

Those are the things we are chiefly interested in, Mr, Chairman. 
We do not believe that we can possibly have construction within 2 or 3 
years, but we would like to have this survey ready for work within 
2 or 3 years, with the industrial development that is getting along. 

That development within the last year, as illustrated in the Gover- 
nor’s letter, has expedited the demand for this kind of action. That 
is about our summary to the committee. We would appreciate very 
a“ if some of these other members of the commission could be 

eard. 

Mr. Roesstrr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Ralph Roessler, vice 
chairman, Flood Control Commission of the State of Indiana. 

I would like to go back to 1913, 1929, 1939, and 1943: those were the 
years of great floods in Indiana. Those were the years that brought 
the necessity of some concerted action being taken by the State to 
control these floods, and to save, if possible, the many millions of 
dollars that were being lost and will continue to be lost by these 
recurring floods. 

Eight years ago our legislature created the flood-control and water- 
resources commission, which immediately went into action. And the 
major mandate of the statute passed by our legislature was that flood 
commission should create a master plan for flood control and con- 
servation of water resources in our State. 

With that mandate in mind, all of the work that has been done by 
the flood-control commission during the past 8 years has been pointed 
toward the building up and final completion of a master plan. 

And if you will think, geographically, for a minute, and follow the 
course of the Wabash River from the northeast section of the State, 
across the State, down the State to the southeast corner where it 
eventually flows into the Ohio River, you will find that practically the 
entire State of Indiana is the watershed, some of the watershed, for 
the Wabash River. That means that in any major program any 
master plan that could be created for the protection of the State as 
a whole would have to deal with practically the whole of Indiana, with 
the Wabash River and its tributaries. 

In flood control there are many points of interest: the deepening of 
channels, the building of walls, the straightening of channels, and so 
forth, and the building of reservoirs to control and impound the 
water at the source and to control the flow of water down below. 

For 8 years the commission has been working along that line. In 
the past year or two they have directed their attention to control of 
floodwater at the source and around the areas and about the areas 
which have been so seriously hit and damaged during these major 
floods. 

That would be from Marion, Huntington, Wabash, Peru, Logan, 
Delafield, and on down to Lafayette. 

This is a very fertile area, an area that is being developed indus- 
trially and an area that should not be involved in the control of runoff 
of water to a very marked degree. 

As you can see, the State of Indiana is dependent upon this one 
river for its watershed; and, by controlling the water at its source, by 
retarding the flow, the crest of the flood, and the retention of the water 
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in reservoirs, we take the water, hold the water back off the Wabash, 
restrain the pressure as it flows on down the river to its outlet in the 
Ohio, and we think will have some marked effect on the control of Ohio 
River floods. 

The second important point in this master plan is that of replanning 
the conservation of water resources, which, I think, is very important, 
because right along with flood control the northern part of the State 
of Indiana is finding that its water table is being lowered a a rapid 
rate during the past few years; and, by replanning of these water 
resources, putting the water back into the soil and raising the water 
table again, will have a very marked effect toward helping our 
industry and inducing more industry to come into Indiana. 

As Mr. Kellum has indicated, we are experiencing a rapid develop- 
ment of industry in Indiana. The State is centrally located and is an 
ideal location for industry, particularly war industries. 

The flood condition has focused this attention on a program of head- 
water control in the upper Wabash, on the Salamonie and the Missis- 
sinewa Rivers, the major tributaries of the Wabash. 

And then later on a similar program would involve a reservoir on 
the White River. So it is a well rounded out program which, when 
completed, might well make a master plan. 

The Commission’s surveys are finished. We are now ready to have 
a general survey made by the Army engineers. And I will say as a 
representative of the flood-control commission, we have had splendid 
cooperation with the Corps of Army Engineers; iti every way they 
have been cooperative, and the State in turn has tried to be as cooper- 
ative and helpful to them as possible. 

We very respectfully ask that the Army engineers be provided 
sufficient money to make an over-all survey and to work with the 
State flood-control commission to the end that this master plan will 
be completed and become a part of the general flood-control program 
in the State where flood control is now being worked out. 

Mr. Forp. Would these dams and reservoirs be constructed solely 
by money provided by the State of Indiana ?¢ 

Mr. Rorsster. I would say not; I believe there should be a coopera- 
tive program. 5 

Mr. Forp. Do vou have any undertaking which is strictly with 
funds from the State of Indiana? 

Mr. Rorssrer. Oh, yes; much of the work has been done by the 
Indiana State engineers. 

Mr. Denton. The State has spent a tremendous amount of money 
on local flood-control projects, but much of the money has been ex- 
pended on levees and has just been inadequate, because there was no 
over-all plan. Iam thoroughly convinced that to provide an effective 

lan, that there must be some over-all survey. Much of the money that 
“ been spent by Indiana on these different projects has not brought 
worth-while results because there was no over-all plan. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the program you are talking about would 
be an over-all, cooperative program with the Army engineers? 

Mr. Denon. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. We have had levee laws in Indiana for many years. 
They have been rather effective on the smaller streams, but many 
times they defeat their own purpose. There is no over-all planning. 
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Sometimes the levees are shoved too close to the stream, and that has 
caused, in many instances, the condition to become worse. It has 
been only recently in Indiana that we have had the State of Indiana 
Fiood Control and Water Reserves Commission to do any planning 
at all. This commission is being very effective in our over-all plan- 
ning. 

Mr. Metierr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have to make the 
same apology that I have made to this committee a number of times 
before when I appeared before you. I am always ashamed that in 
Indiana we ask only for peanuts. We are quite cognizant in Indiana 
of the need of economy because Indiana rates in the first dozen, on a 
per capita basis, in the support of all these things. We know that 
we are also in the bottom dozen in recipients. We do not have as 
many needs as some of the other areas, but when we do have needs they 
are very sharp. 

I wish to say a few words especially about the Ohio River. Your 
committee has been very generous with us and our commission and 
your committee and the Army Engineers have just about gotten us 

rotected against the Ohio River. It has been an awkward situation. 
Fon see, in most cases where two States line up on opposite sides of a 


river, they figure that they go to the middle of the stream, but Ken- 


tucky claims that it comes clear over to our bank. If we want to do 
anything on the river bank, put in a coal dock, or a water main to 
pump in some water, we pay a property tax to the State of Kentucky. 
We are helpless to do anything without their cooperation. 

Well now, the Army Engineers have had jurisdiction and have done 
all the work and you people have given the money. You have pro- 
tected Lawrenceville, Madison, New Albany along with Louisville, 


Hamilton, and soon down. Some day we are going to have some help 
for Congressman Benton, but he has not been hollering about any- 
thing right now. 

Now, we have a problem at a little town of about 4,000 people, Au- 
rora. The people five in the nice rolling hills, but their business dis- 
trict is down in the bottom of a saucer on the river bank, and right 
in the middle of the district is a little wandering stream that comes 
down from the hills to empty into the Ohio River. Fifty-one weeks 
out of the year they are all right, but for 1 week in the year the 
Ohio River goes on a rampage and starts backing up this creek. The 
creek will not hold the water, so the river overflows into the business 
district of the town. We would like to ask that the Army engineers 
be authorized to restudy that situation to see if they can not come 
up with a better answer than they have thus far. They have suggested 
they should levee up both sides of this little stream back into the hills 
as well as along the Ohio. The town does not have the means to pro- 
vide right-of-way for all that work. They cannot pick up the town 
and move it bodily. The people would like to stay there. Their homes 
are surrounding the bowl area. We would like to ask that the Army 
engineers be provided with $12,000 to restudy that situation and see 
if they cannot come up with a more simple solution that the local 
neighborhood can swing its share of. 

Mr. Ranaut. A restudy of that situation in Aurora would be a 
proper matter for the legislative committee not for this committee. If 
the legislative committee orders it done the Army engineers would go 
ahead and do it. 
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The other matter, for the Wabash, comes under the heading of ex- 
amination and survey, and that is within the discretion of the Army 
engineers. 

r. Metierr. We may be up here under a misapprehension. 

Mr. Rasivur. We would be putting legislation into an appropria- 
tion bill and it would not last five minutes on the floor. 

Mr. Denton. You would not need enabling legislation for this 
under the Public Lands Committee ? 

Mr. Razsavur. We would for Aurora. 

Mr. Den'ron. How about on the Wabash River? 

Mr. Razsaur. No. The Army engineers have funds for that pur- 


Mr. Forp. Funds that we appropriated generally, but the actual 
earmarking has to come from the legislative committee. 

Mr. Keitium. I was under the impression that New England got 
earmarked money for surveys in last year’s budget. 

Mr. Razavut. There was a special resolution that called for that. 

Mr. Denton. They would have to take it to the Public Works 
Committee first ? 

Mr. Razavr. For the restudy on Aurora you should go to the other 
committee. .For the Wabash you could talk to the engineers. 

Mr. Breamer.-I am John VY. Beamer, Representative in Congress 
from the Fifth District in the State of Indiana. 

I know that the men who have presented this problem before me 
are very adequately prepared to give you the entire details. I am 
speening because I happen to live in the area of the sources of all of 
these floods, the upper Wabash. The Wabash fiows through the city 
in which I live, Wabash, Ind., in Wabash County. We have had the 
sad experience of finding it is necessary to assist in flood rescue and 
flood relief on many occasions. I will not recount all these, but we, 
too, have witnessed the horrors and the ravages of floods. 

All these rivers that supply the headwaters to the Wabash, which in 
turn create all this flood havoc, all have Indian names. All those 
rivers flow into the Wabash. 

There has been some preliminary work done. In fact, I have kept 
this map on the wall of my office to keep the problem before me con- 
stantly, because I know that there are 4 counties in the 10 counties of 
my district that nearly every year have quite a toll taken of livestock, 
property damage, and of course the attendant difficulties that come 
from the floods. 

Every few years there is an extremely bad flood, so I speak as a per- 
son representing that group. I, too, have had a similar experience. 

Now, it occurs to us if the studies can be continued that were begun 
by the engineers and that have been proposed by the flood commission 
of Indiana and also by the citizens of those respective counties in that 
entire area, they will have a program to offer in the next few years 
that will be invaluable, not only to our area but the area of that 
district—the entire Ohio River Valley. 

After all, here is where the floods start, and that is the reason I am 
making this argument now. 

I would like to mention another thought. Just recently I have 
been receiving mail from the district, and the people are quite con- 
cerned. Some of the factories are located along these streams. One 
small industry of the Little Wabash at Huntington wrote me a letter 
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just a few daysago. Even this year already they have had eve sep 
igh waters that have washed away some of their foundations. It 
has created difficulties for them. 

I will be frank with you. A number of years ago I was interested 
in a factory that was situated on the bah of the Wabash. Many 
times we could not make shipments out of there because the railroads 
were completely covered. I am just speaking of the expense to which 
all industries are subjected. 

There is another situation presenting itself: All along this area a 
large number of defense plants and bases are located that will need 
some attention. I feel that we are going to be interested in the pro- 
motion of common defense as well as the domestic production of goods 
and farm products, and we should make a plea that a small amount be 
given consideration, that the small amount that this commission re- 
quests be given consideration. 

Mr. Razavur. We thank you very much for your appearance and 
the information that you have given the committee. 
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Monpay, Fesruary 25, 1952, 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARKANSAS River Basin 


WITNESSES 


HON. W. F. NORRELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

HON. BROOKS HAYS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 

HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS : 

HON. OREN HARRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 

HON. BOYD TACKETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 

DAVID D. TERRY, MEMBER, ARKANSAS-OKLAHOMA INTERSTATE 
COMMITTEE 

DR. J. W. HULL, PRESIDENT, ARKANSAS BASIN ASSOCIATION 

JAMES N. RUTLEDGE, CHAIRMAN, RIVER DEVELOPMENT COM- 
MITTEE, FORT SMITH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DIRECTOR, 
ARKANSAS BASIN ASSOCIATION 

REECE CAUDLE, CHAIRMAN, FLOOD CONTROL COMMITTEE, RUS- 
SELLVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

ARTHUR ORMOND, SECRETARY-TREASURER, ARKANSAS BASIN 
ASSOCIATION 

J. C. MURRAY, SECRETARY, PULASKI COUNTY FLOOD CONTROL 
ASSOCIATION 

EMMETT SANDERS, VICE PRESIDENT, ARKANSAS BASIN ASSOCIA- 
TION; CHAIRMAN, FLOOD CONTROL COMMITTEE, PINE BLUFF 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

ROBERT B. BROOKS, CONSULTING ENGINEER 

T. J. FRICKE, CONSULTING ENGINEER 

RALPH G. KAZMAN, STUTTGART, ARK. 

J. M. SPICER, ARKANSAS COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Rasavur. Mr. Norrell, it is always a pleasure to have you and 
your people before our subcommittee. 

Mr. Norrett. I want to say we are all interested in the Arkansas 
River from Fort Smith to the mouth. Bank stabilization is very 
important. I endorse the request that will be made for funds. At 
this time may I present Congressman Hays who is desirous of making 
a statement. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, there are some witnesses here who know 
so much more about the detailed reasons than I that I feel it would 
be highly improper for me to take your time. But I do want to say 
just a word or two about the river. : 

I was born within sight of the Arkansas River—not in a log cabin 
but in a little 3-room frame house. My father was a country school 
teacher. I have lived all my life within throwing distance of that 
river. I know its devastations. I referred last year to General 
Feringa’s statement and I quote him again: 


i It is the most treacherous, the most unpredictable large stream in the United 
tates. 
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I saw in the flood of 1943 one-tenth of all the cultivated acres 
between Fort Smith and Little Rock completely destroyed. I have 
seen these recurring floods year after year, and when I came to Con- 
gress I resolved to make it my major interest insofar as local activity 
was concerned, and it has been my major interest. 

Congress has tried to help us, but the budget requests have always 
been inadequate. The request of $2,000,000 this year is wholly in- 
adequate, as I am sure these witnesses can tell you. Our best hope 
is the Congress, and we come to plead with the committee to do what 
they can do to help the people who live in the Arkansas Valley. 

There are men living in that valley today who are bankrupt be- 
cause in the early days their levees, built with funds land owners 
supplied, were not able to protect their farms. They organized dis- 
tricts to keep the floodwaters off their farms, and that proved in- 
adequate. Now the committee recognizes that it is not the water that 
falls on our State that causes the difficulty, it is the water that falls on 
six other States. There are seven States affected in the Arkansas 
Valley. ‘There is not any way we can meet the floodwaters at Fort 
Smith and require a license to enter our State, but the water descends 
on us and causes destruction. So it is a national problem; it is not a 
State problem. : 

For this reason, we have asked the best talent we have in the State 
of Arkansas to come before this committee, and I would like to thank 
the committee and the chairman for their generosity in fixing the time. 
Iam sure these gentlemen know all about the figures and the facts they 
will present to you. 

Mr. Norretit. Now may I present Congressman Trimble at this 
time. 

Mr. Trimeie. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
wish to endorse what my colleagues Norrell and Hays have said and 
would like to insert in the record a telegram from Mr. John W. 
Willems, who is chairman of the board of the McLean Bottom levee 
district No. 3, along with their semiannual report to the Corps of 
Engineers on the local interest contribution. 

I want to leave the report for the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will take this report for our consideration and 
insert the telegram. 

Mr. Trimete. Thank you. I have been conferring with this group 
of witnesses, and I think they have the best outlined program I have 
seen, and I will defer any statement I might have to them, but I en- 
dorse their application wholeheartedly. 

(The telegram above referred to is as follows :) 


Parts, Ark., February 23, 1952. 
Hon. JAMES W. TRIMBLE, 


House of Representatives: 

As a hearing is given by a House subcommittee on bank stabilization of 
Arkansas River Monday, February 25, we ask you if anywise possible to appear 
before such committee and do what appears best to represent McClean Bottoms 
at such. Col. J. N. Rutledge will likely be present. He will have the dope and 
details needed. The letter sent you January 29 may be of help or value. 

Thanking you, 
McLEAN Bortom Levee District No. 3. 


Mr. Norrett. Now I notice Congressman Harris is here. He has 
always been interested in all flood-control and river and harbor 
problems of Arkansas, and may I now present him ? 
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Mr. Harris. I am interested in this program because it affects the 
entire State of Arkansas as well as the surrounding States. Therefore, 
as Mr. Hays says, it becomes a highly important national issue. 

I have simply come here to let you know that all of us in Arkansas 
are interested. It has my endorsement, and I want to join with these 
gentlemen on this project in emphasizing its importance. 

Mr. Norretx. I have been requested by the other members of the 
delegation from Arkansas to tell you they are vitally interested in 
this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to turn the matter over to our former col- 
league, Mr. Terry, who will have charge of the remainder of the 
Arkansas witnesses, after which I have two witnesses regarding an 
underground waters supply near Stuttgart, Ark., which I would like 
to present to you. 

Mr. Rasavr. We will be glad to hear from our former colleague, 
Mr. Terry. 

Mr. Terry. I just want to say I am very happy to have a chance to 
come back here and see my old friends and colleagues on this com- 
mittee. I think it is fine that the States you represent have chosen to 
keep you in this position, even though it is getting harder and harder 
as the years go by. 

I am chairman of the Oklahoma-Arkansas Interstate Committee, 
which was appointed by the Governors of the two States to work in 
connection with the development of the Arkansas River. I am also 
the director of the flood control division of the State, and in that way 
I represent the Arkansas Resources and Development Commission. 
I am also the representative of the Governor on the Arkansas-White- 
Red Interagency Basin Committee, which was created by Congress a 
couple of years ago to study problems of the eight States in the South- 
west area. 

The thing I want to say is that we have a condition down there in 
Arkansas on the Arkansas River confronting us with which we have 
to have help, and we are coming up here to reimpress upon you gen- 
tlemen the necessity of doing something in reference to the stabilizing 
of the banks of the Arkansas River. 

In 1943 they had a very heavy flood—one of the major floods in 
that area—and after that the Army engineers built some Federal 
levees. In the old days, we just had State and district levees, but after 
that big flood they started on a program of building those levees up 
to standard grade. 

Mr, Rasavt. In the old days, those levees were not built according 
to grade and section. 

Mr. Terry. No. In the old days the standards were small. The 
people did not have the money to build big levees. But after they had 
the disastrous flood there, as you know, in 1936, the Congress took 
upon itself that it was a national problem. So after 1943 the Federal 
Government built a number of levees up and down the Arkansas 
River. I speak especially in reference to the area above Fort Smith 
and on down the river to the Mississippi, which is about 360 or 370 
river miles. 

After the Federal Government built these levees, then the river 
commenced creeping into them and creeping into them and eating 
the levees away, and I am told the Army engineers spent about $46 
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million building these project levees. Since that time, in this short 
time, those levees, many of them, have been washed into the river, and 
the governors and people have found they have to have bank stabili- 
zation to hold those levees in place, or you are just throwing money 
down a rat hole if you build levees and do not provide stabilization 
for them. So that is the burden of our song today. 

We want to let you know the necessity of this stabilization and bank 
protection work. So we have brought these seven or eight men from 
up and down the river who are familiar with the various localities, 
and I am going to introduce them in order going from the eastern 
to the western boundary of the State and let them tell you about these 
emergency situations that exist there now. So, without taking any 
more of the committee’s time, I am going to introduce the president 
of the Arkansas Basin Association, who will talk to you generally 
about the situation up and down the river. I am calling upon Dr. 
J. W. Hull, president of the Arkansas Tech College at Russellville, 
Ark. He is also the president of the Arkansas Basin Association, 
and he is up here testifying today as the president of our basin 
association. 


(The following statement was submitted for the record by Mr. 
Terry :) 


STATEMENT OF Davip D. Terry, or LITTLE Rock, ARK. 


My name is David D. Terry, and I live in Little Rock, Ark. I am a member 
of the Arkansas-Oklahoma Interstate Committee appointed by the governors 
to represent our respective States in the development of the Arkansas River, 
and I am also director of the flood-control division of the Arkansas Resources 
and Development Commission. 

What the people living in the valley of the lower Arkansas River need, and 
need now, is stabilization of the banks of that river, and that need constitutes 
a real emergency at this time. 

The annual loss of thousands of acres of the most fertile lands in the valley, 
because of bank caving and the construction of set-back levees, dissipates actual 
and potential production of necessary food and fiber, not only for Arkansas 
a our Nation and the people of the other countries of the world that we are 
eeding. 

We feel that it is absolutely necessary that continuous efforts be exerted to 
reduce the large annual losses of the richest lands of our Nation, and we are 
therefore urging that most careful consideration be given to the providing of 
required funds to carry on the work of preserving this great natural resource. 

Since the great flood of 1943, the Government has spent several million dol- 
lars building levees on the Arkansas River below Fort Smith and on down the 
river. Some of these levees are now threatened with caving banks, especially 
at at least 10 places where the situation is becoming more acute with the passing 
days. Those places are specifically described in the main presentation to be 
made at this hearing by the Arkansas Basin Association and will not be re- 
peated here. The Army engineers know them, and know the acute condition. 
Something must be done at once or the money that has been invested by the 
Federal Government and the landowners will be lost—like throwing money 
down a drain, 

Set-back levees dissipate land utilization by leaving fertile areas outside of 
the levee in a vulnerable position. It has been testified before that numerous 
levee districts suffered severe financial losses in the providing of rights-of-way 
for set-back levees. Bank stabilization years ago would have preserved this 
fine land and would have been much less expensive. In addition to the lands 
outside the levees, the actual rights-of-way for levee bases and borrow pits is an 
item which is most costly. Choice and highly productive farm lands are usually 
acquired for levee location. The cost to the people of Arkansas and to the 
Federal Government in the carrying out of this levee set-back program has been 
tremendous. In addition, it has not yielded permanent benefits. 
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I understand that during the past several years the Government, through the 
district engineer offices at Tulsa, Little Rock, and Vicksburg, have expended on 
project levees on the Arkansas River the sum of approximately $37,000,000, and 
on expenditures for bank protection approximately $9,000,000, or a total of about 
$46,000,000. Should not the Government take steps to see this huge investment 
in the valuable land of the country is not wasted? 

Cut-offs are new on the Arkansas River. One was cut last year near Morrilton, 
and another is under construction north of the Pine Bluff Free Bridge in Jeffer- 
son County, Ark. Both of these cut-offs were designed to relieve pressure on a 
caving area and to reduce channel length. A cut-off at Holla Bend near 
Dardenelle is urgently needed now. The meandering character of the Arkansas 
River is a settled fact. It has been meandering for years and will continue to 
meander so long as it flows without man-made restraint. Before the basin was 
populated and developed this was of no concern, but now with a highly developed 
valley, each major deviation of the river from its course invariably produces 
economic losses. We earnestly hope that these potential losses will be minimized. 

It is a fact that at the Morrilton cut-off, at least five set-back levees were 
made, and it is reported that the levee districts in that area went broke because 
of buying rights-of-way for those set-back areas. As a measure contributing 
directly to the national defense and to reduce the loss of the natural resources 
of the valley of the Arkansas River, we are asking that a reasonable appropria- 
tion be made to take care of the following operations : 

(a) To proceed with immediate measures to reduce caving banks at such 
locations as may be determined to be critical by the Corps of Engineers. 

(b) To protect the investment already made in revetments, dikes, and cut-offs. 

(c) To provide funds for emergency repairs. 

The people of the Arkansas Valley will appreciate very much your careful 
consideration of these matters. 


Mr. Rasaut. We will be very glad to hear you, Dr. Hull. 

Dr. Huiw. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you may 
wonder why a school teacher is here in the interest of flood control on 
the Arkansas River. I have taught school for the last 30 years 
in the Arkansas River Basin, and I have seen what happened during 
those 30 years, and I am interested in the development of the river 
from the standpoint of the effect it has on the economy and social 
life of the total citizenship of the Arkansas River Valley. 

As Congressman Hays said, the Arkansas River carries water that 
falls in seven States, and the last 350 miles of the river are all in 
Arkansas, and we have to take the water down there from the other 
six States plus what falls in Arkansas. 

The property owners in the Arkansas Valley have developed the 
valley to where now it is one of the highly developed agricultural 
areas of the Southwest. For years they attempted to contro] the 
floods by the organization of levee districts, but it has developed that 
we have the same problem there as we had with the building of 
highways. We first started to build our highways on the basis of 
districts but found that did not work, and it became a national prob- 
lem. We have found the same thing holds true with reference to 
controlling the floods on the Arkansas River. 

We have a peculiar situation in the Arkansas River—we have some 
pictures to show you later—in that levees are not the answer by them- 
selves. We can build a good levee, but the type of soil is such that the 
banks cave and we just lose that levee unless those banks in front of 
the levees are stabilized. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that there is no argu- 
ment or dispute between the people in any part of the area drained 
by the Arkansas River as to the use of the water. We would like for 
the people up at the head of the river and on its tributaries—the 
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towns—to use all of that water for whatever purpose they can; then 
we would like to see the people you heard this morning from down in 
southeast Arkansas have some relief in getting off them that is there 
because we build levees on the lower Mississippi and the water cannot 
get into the Mississippi. 

Now, we have here a map of the area from just above Fort Smith 
to the Mississippi River which will be discu with you later. That 
shows the critical points as we see them now. 

The parts in orange are the projects that are now under construc- 
tion, for which money was made available last year and for which 
we are asking funds to continue. Those in red are the new critical 
points that will be discussed by other members. The total request we 
are asking you to consider is $12,332,000. Of that, $5,022,000 is for the 
continuation of these projects that are in orange, and $7,310,000 is for 
the new critical points that are in red. 

Mr. Rasavut. How many projects in all—20? 

Dr. Hutz. There are 8 continuations and 12 new ones or 12 that 
have no work being done on them now. 

Mr. Razavt. There are 12 outside of the 8 in operation ? 

Dr. Huw. Yes, sir. 

(The projects and amounts are listed as follows :) 


Projects and amounts, Arkansas River Basin for Civil Functions Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Appropriations, Feb. 25, 1952 


CONTINUATION OF EMERGENCY WORK UNDER WAY 





Spent or 
Uract | available} ADDTo 
Area affected estimated), before pi 


for fiscal 
fiscal Year| year 1952 





Thous. 
Bradens Bend 


Dardanelle drainage district 

Morrilton cut-off 

Adamsburg Landing—Hensley Bar 

Pine Bluff to Rob Roy bridge 
Plum Bayou to Rob Roy Bridge 

Rob Roy Bridge to Arkansas Post 
Brunsons Crossing 
pS Se ee, Senn 
Below Rob Roy Bridge 

Arkansas Post to Yancopin Bridge 


Subtotal 
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Projects and amounts, Arkansas River Basin for Civil Functions Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Appropriations, Feb. 25, 1952—Continued 


START EMERGENCY WORK AT NEW CRITICAL LOCATIONS 





. River | Spent or 
Priority | mile up- | Ur cmt available 
for work | “stream wore, fore 

at new d of estimated 
locations | © cost 








West of Morrilton and Contes’ s Bottom. 
Carden’s Bottom 

Van Buren and Upper enka County. 

McLean and Hartman Bottoms. -----.-- 

North and south banks below Little Rock. 
Pilot channel across Brodie Bend _- 

oo County levee districts Nos. 1, 2, 


Rob Roy Bridge to Arkansas Post. 
i Richland Bend 

Lower Crawford County 
coat channel across Trustee Bend... 





























119, 477 | 92,082 | $4, 100 | 12, 332 





! Total estimated cost listed above. 


Mr. eke That part which is not colored is what was appropriated 
in 1952 

Dr. Hutz. Total amount required for completion of projects. 

Mr, Forv. That which is in yellow is what is in the budget for 
1953, and that in red is what you want? 

Dr. Huu. The yellow is what we are working on now—a con- 
tinuation. 

Mr. Forp. That would be in fiscal year 1952? 

Dr. Hut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the red is what is not included or what you want 
in the budget for 1953? 

. Hutt. What we want. That will come up later, but since you 
have raised the question, you will notice there are four of the yellow 
ones they have marked at the right-hand side of that map. Those are 
the four that are included in the budget as submitted for this year 
of $2,000,000. 


Now, T have a statement here that we would like to make a part of 
the record. 


Mr. Rapavt. Without objection, the statement will be placed in 
the record. 
Dr. Huui. Again let me say we appreciate the committee giving us 


this time to hear our group. That concludes what I would like to 
say at this time. 


r. Rapavt. Thank you very much. 
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(The statement above referred to is as follows :) 


SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY OF MEMBERS OF ARKANSAS BASIN ASSOCIATION 


The Arkansas Basin Association represents the people of the Arkansas River 
Valley. We are here today to urge you gentlemen to consider a reasonable and 
realistic program of improvements on this river. The costs of these improve- 
ments are far less than the losses in the resources of the Nation which we now 
face with this destructive and uncontrolled river. The costs are a wise and judi- 
cious investment in the natural resources of the Nation. This investment will 
yield a high return to the Nation, far in excess of the cold figures of cost to benefit 
ratio, which was the basis of the approval and authorization for this program in 
1946. 

The subject of our efforts here today is the preservation of the houses in 
which we live and in which we do business; namely, bank stabilization to stop 
caving banks and save the lands, crops, and properties from destruction and 
utter and complete loss. 

As you gentlemen know, the Arkansas River carries water that falls on 
the States of New Mexico, Colorado, Texas, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas. All of this water is concentrated in this portion of the river 
which is 375 miles in length. Over the years our people have developed their 
areas to the fullest extent of their ability and today the flood plain of this river 
is being used to produce food and fiber for the Nation, We call your attention 
to the fact that for many years our people have extended their financial 
resources beyond their economic limit to meet the threat of floods and to protect 
their resources and investments. Now, in this fight against destruction and 
since the Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, and subsequent acts, the Federal 
Government has come to the aid of the people and has expended large sums 
of money for participation in the costs of flood protection, flood control, bank 
stabilization and other improvements. All of this work is now being carried 
out as a part of the integrated plan of development of the Arkansas River which 
was approved and authorized in 1946. At this time the works which have 
been completed and are in place are doomed to failure and destruction unless 
the caving banks are stabilized when and where needed and unless other vital 
flood control structures are built. We have from one to three floods every year. 
Each of these annual floods is sufficient to cause the caving of banks and the 
destruction of thousands of acres of farm land. It would be extreme folly 
for the Federal Government not to protect the investments already made in these 
projects. Just as surely as we do not protect these levees and cut-offs already 
built, cave-ins will occur, which destroy not only the structures themselves 
but also the lands which these structures were designed to protect. The same 
is true of the work under construction. If the work is not completed on schedule 
it will be lost. Further protection and appropriations, therefore, are positively 
needed now. 

We urge the appropriation of $12,332,000 for bank stabilization work for 1953. 
This amount is needed to continue bank stabilization under way at eight critical 
points and to initiate emergency protective work at other critical locations. We 
have shown these areas on exhibits which are attached. 

We realize that in this period of national defense effort, all programs of public 
works should be analyzed carefully. But we also feel that the programs should 
not and cannot be forgotten. Delays in the program here will jeopardize the 
future of the Arkansas River Basin and result in large losses of production and 
of investments already made. Our purpose here today is to present the views of 
the residents of the basin regarding these projects and what we earnestly and 
seriously think is the minimum amount of work that should be done. 


CONTROL OF THE RIVER 


At this time we would like to call your attention to one of the three principal 
works included in the authorized Arkansas River plan of development; that of 
bank stabilization and channel rectification. This work has been sadly neglected 
owing primarily to the lack of sufficient funds to permit the execution of a well- 
balanced and orderly program of construction. Our primary interest is bank 
stabilization which is essential to the development of the flood-protection and 
flood-control works included in the program, 
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In Arkansas alone we have more than 700,000 acres within levee systems along 
the Arkansas River between Fort Smith and Pine Biuff; and all of the large 
areas On both banks below Pine Bluff are protected by levee systems. These 
areas produce an annual crop of cotton, hay, livestock, rice, soy beans, and 
other products of more than $250 million in value. In addition we have thousands 
of other acres without levee protection but which produce sizable quantities of 
products. These lands, the improvements, the towns, the crops, transportation 
facilities, all are subject to the constant threat of being destroyed by the river— 
if the banks are not stabilized and the meandering of the river is not halted. 

The problem of caving banks is by no means a local problem. Loss of levee 
systems and of farm production is of widespread importance, particularly in 
time of emergency when all production is needed and when loss of lands and 
shifting of families bring added problems. Moreover, from Tulsa, Okla., to the 
mouth of this river there are 115 crossings of the Arkansas River by highways, 
railways, pipelines, water lines, and transmission lines. Of these crossings, 69 
are at or downstream from Fort Smith, Ark. Possible loss of these river cross- 
ings is of even more widespread concern. Water lines supplying defense installa- 
tions are important. Gas lines supplying large centers—even to the New York 
area—are important. Railways, highways, communication lines are important. 
Loss of any of these would be extremely serious even from the national viewpoint. 

We who live on the river know that a stabilized river is essential. We know 
that a stabilized river is essential. We know that each year the river destroys 
good land and replaces only sand bars and that millions of dollars in values 
of crops, lands, and improvements are lost. We know of the areas where con- 
ditions are most critical and where work must be begun if these areas are to 
continue to be productive. We now refer to the attached exhibit. This exhibit 
shows the general area of the Arkansas Valley below Tulsa, Okla. We have 
shown, in orange, the location of work now under way and the funds required 
this next fiscal year (1953) to continue the work. This amounts to $5,022,000. 
Also shown on the exhibit, in red, are other critical localities where bank caving 
is now so active that emergency work should be undertaken immediately. We 
have endeavored to indicate the relative urgency of the work by assigning pri- 
orities to the individual features. The priority numbers are the figures in the 
circles. But even since preparing this exhibit conditions have changed because 
of constant and continuing shifting and meandering of the river to the extent 
that priority No. 5 for new work should now be classed as priority No. 2 and 
perhaps even priority No. 1. The left bank at this locality which is in the Con- 
way County levee and drainage district No. 8, has caved as much as 200 feet 
within the past few months. And bear this in mind—bank caving on the Arkan- 
sas River is not necessarily aggravated by extreme floods and overbank flows, 
but is caused largely by frequent, moderate in-bank flows; and the points that 
may be extremely critical today may by tomorrow be of only secondary nature 
due to the shifting of the stream. It is our opinion, therefore, that the funds 
for bank stabilization should be appropriated as a lump sum and left to the 
discretion of the Army Engineers to spend it when, where, and as needed as 
conditions develop. We feel, however, that the minimum necessary for vitally 
needed works is $12,332,000 and we respectfully request an appropriation not 
less than this amount for next year. This sum is based on the program outlined 
on the exhibit. It consists of $5,022,000 for the continuation of emergency work 
now under way and $7,310,000 to start work at other critical localities as dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 


BRADENS BEND NEAR FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Work in this area is now being placed under way with funds appropriated 
in fiscal year 1952. The area is immediately upstream from Fort Smith and 
consists of a series of sharp bends where meandering of the river has maintained 
critical conditions for several years. At a place called Wilsons Rock there is 
a rock bank which has remained unchanged over a long period of time. Down- 
stream from Wilsons Rock caving banks have already caused abandonment 
of the Kansas City-Southern Railroad line to Fort Smith and a national high- 
way between Fort Smith and Dallas, Tex., and less than a half a mile lies 
between the Arkansas River and the Poteau River at this point. In recent 
months caving has been very active in the vicinity of mile 365 and over a mile 
of the authorized alignment for a much needed levee to protect the Moffett 
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bottom area has caved into the river. The bank now is less than a half a mile 
from United States Highway No. 64 and the city of Moffett, Okla. The disastrous 
results which would occur if this work were not continued are obvious. ° 


M’LEAN AND HARTMAN BOTTOMS NEAR PARIS, ARK. 


The next major points where caving is serious are along areas we refer to as 
the McLean Bottoms and the Hartman Bottoms. These areas are on opposite 
banks of the river, with the McLean Bottoms on the south bank and protected 
by a new levee. Over 10,000 acres are in McLean Bottom, all in a high state of 
cultivation. Over a million dollars worth of crops come from this area each 
year. There are six places where the banks in front of this levee are caving, and 
at three places the river is within 300 feet of the levee. There is mot much 
safety in sight when the bank has caved an average of 200 feet per year in the 
past 10 years, for you can readily understand that the major part of the caving 
occurred during the frequent normal and average flood. Another period of 
serious caving could cut away the levee. On the opposite bank of the river are 
the Hartman Bottoms. No levee protects this area, but the land is well devel- 
oped and produces large amounts of crops. The river in this vicinity is forming 
a very acute bend by caving the high bank which has heretofore protected the 
bottoms against a 40-foot stage. The condition is serious. The entire bottoms 
are now subject to flooding at a stage of 30 feet. The left bank at this locality 
is caving at the rate of 700 feet per year. We consider this stretch of river as 
being one that should be firmly stabilized immediately in order to prevent dis- 
aster and once work is started it must be continued until completed. We urge 
its early initiation. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY LEVEF DISTRICT, NEAR VAN BUREN, ARK. 


Located on the north (left) bank of the river downstream from Van Buren, 
Ark., is the Crawford County levee district which contains some of the most 
highly developed and productive land in Arkansas. Over 15,000 acres of land 
with annual crop values of nearly $2 million are in this area. The history of 
the area is summed up as one levee set-back after another. In a period of 10 
years, caving of the left bank immediately below Van Buren has progressed 
about one-half mile and most of the caving has occurred since 1945. Several 
levee set-backs have been made, and the bank line continues to eat closer to the 
levee. Hundreds of acres have been lost and additional hundreds will be lost 
unless steps are taken to prevent it. Produce from the area supplies local can- 
neries with corn, tomatoes, greens crops, and other vegetables. Fresh produce 
is shipped to major cities in a wide radius and to nearby Army installations. 
During the past few years we have seen this area reduced, and have seen thriv- 
ing local businesses collapse because of loss of land. And since we last appeared 
before this committee, bank caving has become accelerated at three additional 
areas along the Crawford County leveee district’s project levee. These areas 
are: (1) near Haroldton, Ark., mile 344; (2) near Yoestown, Ingrams farms, 
mile 338: and (8) near the lower end of the project levee just south of Frog 
Bayou. At the second mentioned locality the bank is less than 150 feet from 
the levee and a request for the construction of a set-back levee was made during 
August 1951. We consider the set-back levee only temporary and although it is 
needed for immediate protection we recommend that a cut-off be built across 
Trustee Bend to eliminate the need for future set-backs. Downstream from the 
Crawford County levee district but still in Crawford County is an area known 
locally as the Dyer Bottoms which is unprotected by a levee. These bottoms are 
located along the left bank of the river just downstream from Frog Bayou, be- 
tween miles 332 and 329. During the past few years the left bank of the river 
has moved northward several hundred yards, destroying hundreds of acres of 
fertile farm lands. We earnestly request consideration of providing protection 
for these areas. 


BELOW DARDANELLE, ARK. 


Down the river from Dardanelle, Ark., is one of the worst caving bank con- 
ditions on the Arkansas River. For a distance of over 20 miles the river is a 
series of loops where caving banks threaten several levee systems. On the 
south bank of the river is the Near Dardanelle and the Carden’s Bottom levees, 
which protect over 18,000 acres of farm lands, from which over $1% million of 
crops are harvested annually. On the opposite bank on a point of land is the 
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Holly Bend levee district. Though unprotected by a good levee, much of this 
area is being farmed and produces good crops. It is our understanding that 
the Army engineers have prepared a report on the Holly Bend levee district and 
we hope that eventually a standard project levee will be constructed to protect 
this area. All of these levees are subject to attack and are continually having 
to be set back because of the meanderings of the river. Only last summer the 
river caved through the Near Dardanelle levee and a temporary set-back levee 
was constructed by the Army engineers during May and June 1951. Stabilization 
works are desperately needed at this locality. At another locality, near mile 
248, a very serious condition has developed recently. Here better than a thou- 
sand feet of the Near Dardanelle project levee has caved into the river, thus 
exposing the entire Dardanelle and Carden’s Bottoms to the ravages of the 
spring and summer floods. We have filed an application for an emergency set- 
back levee—admittedly only temporary—to provide us with some protection, but 
no work has as yet been undertaken and we are approaching the flood season. 
We cannot continue to deplete our bottom land by making one set-back after 
another. Some progress has been made in this area toward stabilizing the 
banks. About a mile of bank revetment below Dardanelle was completed by 
the Federal Government in 1950 and with the funds appropriated for fiscal year 
1952 this protection is to be extended both upstream and downstream from the 
completed work. It is urgently hoped that funds will be made available this 
next fiscal year to complete these extensions. This will then give us about a 
8-mile-long stretch of protected bank along the Near Dardanelle levee. We 
realize, however, that unless the work is continued and carried on this will only 
mean that our problem will be shifted to another locality and the levee threat- 
ened at another point. -We believe that in order to stabilize the river banks in 
this area the plan of the Army engineers which includes a cut-off across the 
Holly Bend loop should be adopted. We also feel that the future long range 
plans for this area should give consideration to the inclusion of a levee along 
the right bank of the proposed new channel which would connect the Near 
Dardanelle and Carden’s Bottom project levees, as well as a levee along the 
left or north bank to protect the Holly Bend area. 


CARDENS BOTTOM DIKES 


About 15 miles downstream from Dardanelle the Cardens Bottom levee is 
threatened in a number of places. At the nearest place the bank has caved to 
within 15 to 20 feet of the toe of the project levee. At the present time flow 
through the river is divided in two by an island at about mile 238. The current 
through the right-hand channel attacks the right bank severely and a set-back 
levee should be built now to insure the safety of valuable farm lands. This 
chute should be closed and the flow directed through the left-hand channel where 
the bank is, to a large extent, mostly rock. This would prevent future set-back 
levees, thus providing protection for the 6,400 acres which produce crops valued 
at nearly three-fourths of a million dollars annually. 


CONWAY COUNTY LEVEE DISTRICTS 1 AND 8 AND THE MORRILTON CUT-OFF AREA 


(1) Morrilton cut-off —About 10 miles below Morrilton, Ark., the river formerly 
flowed around a long, narrow point of land and opposite the point the bank 
rapidly caved toward the levees of Conway County levee districts 1 and 8. In 
1949 the Congress appropriated funds which were used in part to make an arti- 
ficial cut-off across the point of land. The cut-off started carying fiow in May 
1950. It has worked marvelously and even at bankfull stages of the river the 
former turbulent waters around the point are now quiet and nondestructive. 
Work is being placed under contract this spring to stabilize and hold the cut-off 
about where it is. We request that funds be made available to complete this 
work so there will be no possibility for the river to degenerate to its old position 
and again attack our north-bank levee. 

(2) Conway County levee district No. 8—About 15 miles below Morrilton in 
the vicinity of Gap Creek, river conditions have been such as to greatly accelerate 
bank caving in recent months. In the last 6-month period the bank, at one local- 
ity just upstream from the mouth of Gap Creek, has caved an average of 50 feet 
and at the present time the bank is just over 100 feet from the toe of the levee. 
If this rate of bank caving continues, we feel there is real danger of losing the 
Gap Creek drainage structure and the levee, thus leaving no protection for this 
year’s crops. Nearly $144 million worth of crops come from this protected area 
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each year and most of the land would be subject to flooding if even the lower end 
of the levee is lost. At the time the exhibit was prepared the work in this area 
was assigned the No. 5 priority for work at new locations. The rate of caving 
has been so greatly accelerated in recent months and the threat of losing a valu- 
able levee and an important drainage structure has become so imminent that we 
believe the emergency work in this area should now be assigned the No. 2 priority. 


PERRY COUNTY AND FAULKNER COUNTY LEVEE DISTRICT NO. 1 


Continuing downstream about 20 miles from Morrilton is another critical loca- 
tion where caving is active on both banks. The right bank has caved to within 
60 feet of the Perry County levee, and on the left bank, caving has progressed to 
within about 125 feet of the toe of the Faulkner County levee. We are request- 
ing funds to provide for bank protection along the left bank and to start con- 
struction of some dikes along the right bank to divert the flow of the river away 
from the critical areas near the Perry County levee. 


NORTH AND SOUTH BANKS BELOW LITTLE ROCK, ARK, 


Downstream from Little Rock to a point nearly 40 miles from that city, the 
Arkansas River flows through a series of mostly long bends, and caving is active 
at numerous places. Prompt action is needed to begin holding the river in check. 
On the south bank of the river the Fourche to Pennington Bayou levee protects 

over 32,000 acres of land. On the north bank the North Little Rock to Gillett 
levee protects over 500,000 acres of land. There are several spots on both banks 
which could become critical in a matter of a few weeks, and we believe over-all 
control of this reach should be undertaken at once. One of the more critical 
points is at Warings Bend where the right bank is caving at a rate of about 300 
feet per year. The bank has caved to within 500 feet of the toe of the Fourche 
Island to Pennington Bayou levee and bank protection around this bend is badly 
needed to prevent further caving toward the levee. A few miles farther down- 
stream at Harris Bend is another very critical point where the right bank has 
been caving at the rate of about 100 feet per year. At Harris Bend an extension 
of the Fourche Island to Pennington Bayou levee, together with a drainage 
structure through the levee, was completed only last December at a cost of more 
than a quarter of a million dollars. Revetment of the right bank of this bend is 
urgently needed to prevent further caving toward this new levee extension. 
Just below Pennington Bayou a long point of land juts out from the south 
bank. Flow around the point, through Brodie Bend, has already destroyed many 
acres, necessitated levee set-backs, and has destroyed a system of dikes built 
in a piecemeal attempt to hold the river. During the past year the situation in 
this area has become extremely critical for the five families living in the area 
between the old front-line levee and a set-back levee constructed during 1946. 
These citizens purchased these farms in good faith from an agency of the Federal 
Government. Now that over 2,800 feet of the old front-line levee has caved into 
the river and the caving banks are continuing to eat away their means of earn- 
ing a livelihood, their plight is indeed extremely critical. We earnestly petition 
this committee to approve an appropriation for the construction of a cut-off across 
this bend. Such a cut-off would afford relief to the landowners in this vicinity 
from the continuing loss of thousands of acres of highly cultivated, improved, and 
valuable farm lands. 


ABOVE PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


About 5 miles upstream from Pine Bluff, Jefferson County, Ark., the Jefferson 
County free bridge crosses the river. This bridge is the only highway crossing 
over the Arkansas River between Little Rock, mile 165, and the mouth of the 
river. The loss of a crossing in this vicinity would cause a tremendous amount 
of disruption of the trade area of Pine Bluff, Ark., and would affect the operations 
of the Pine Bluff Arsenal. At present there are some bank protection works 
under way in the neighborhood of Adamsburg Landing and a cut-off was recently 
excavated across Hensley bar. Some bank protection works will be placed along 
the right bank of the cut-off this year and with the funds that are being requested 
the right bank will be stabilized throughout the entire length of the cut-off, thus 
preventing development of any weak spots along the right bank. The funds 
being requested will also provide for stabilization of the left bank between the 
exit of the cut-off and the Jefferson County free bridge. This stabilization will 
prevent additional caving of the left bank immediately above the bridge and by 
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straightening the channel will provide a desirable direction of flow in the vicinity 
of the bridge removing the threat of flanking the bridge. We are of the opinion 
that if additional funds are not made available for work in this critical reach of 
the river, it is possible that the work now under way will be lost through action 
by the river. Should this take place the Plum Bayou and Tucker Lake levees 
will again be threatened with destruction and the Jefferson County free bridge 
would be in danger of being bypassed or flanked. The value of ‘crops raised in 
the area protected by the Tucker Lake levee was nearly $500,000 last year and 
the total value of crops in the Plum Bayou protected area is well over $50,000,000. 
Certainly this is one reach of river where work should go forward. 


PINE BLUFF TO ROB ROY BRIDGE 


Downstream from Pine Bluff the flood plain of the Arkansas River merges 
with the flood plain of the Mississippi River. The meandering of the Arkansas 
River is most rapid in this reach and this is particularly significant when we 
consider that this section of the river flows through an important part of the 
most productive land in the Nation which produces much of the food and fiber for 
domestic and foreign use. Continued meandering of the river threatens the pro- 
tective levees and carries the potential threat of destruction te the lands. Even 
now the levees are threatened by caving banks at several points. There are 14 
natural-gas underwater crossings from Pine Bluff to the mouth and one excep- 
tionally important railroad bridge in a section where protection is urgently 
needed. This bridge is crossed by about 24 heavily loaded freight trains daily and 
is on one of the principal trunk routes for freight movements from the South- 
west. We feel that only a brief consideration of the important areas and 
facilities will make it apparent that protective work must be ocntinued. To 
prevent the approaches of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway bridge at Rob 
Roy, which is located about 10 miles downstream from Pine Bluff, from being 
undermined by caving banks, work to revet the left bank upstream from the 
bridge was started recently. Funds are being requested to continue this im- 
portant project which will provide protection for eight 10-inch gas pipelines in 
addition to the railroad bridge. 


ROB ROY BRIDGE TO ARKANSAS POST 


From the Rob Roy Bridge downstream for a distance of about 50 miles to 
Arkansas Post the Mainline levees of the Mississippi River levee system are 
threatened by caving banks at several locations. Work is presently under way 
at two of these critical locations for which we are asking continuing funds. And, 
in addition to the projects which require funds for continuing work, we urge the 
stabilization of the left bank immediately below the Rob Roy Bridge. This work 
would tie in with present work above the bridge not only to protect the bridge 
from caving banks which are going into the river at the rate of 150 feet a year, 
but would also protect the main-line levee which is at present only about 1,400 
feet from the bank. The two localities at which work was started this year are 
at New Gascony, about 20 miles downstream from Pine Bluff, and at Brunsons 
Crossing, just downstream from New Gascony. At New Gascony a system of 
dikes to protect the main-line levee, which is about 550 feet from the top of the 
bank, is being built. We request funds to extend and expand this dike system 
thus attaining better control of the direction of the river flows to prevent further 
caving. At Brunsons Crossing we need funds for extending and preventing 
flanking of protective bank revetment designed to protect the main-line levee 
system. The levee is about 750 feet from the top of the bank. At Richland Bend, 
a few miles below Brunsons Crossing, the caving banks have taken part of the 
levee once, requiring construction of a set-back levee. The river is continuing to 
eave in the right bank toward the levee 1,300 feet away at about 75 feet per year 
and we urge that funds be appropriated to stabilize this bend. Farther down- 
stream, at Mud Lake Bend in the vicinity of mile 65, bank-stabilization work is 
needed for protection of the main-line levee which is about 1,800 feet from the 
top of bank where the bank is caving at the rate of about 250 feet a year. 


ARKANSAS POST OF TANCOPIN 


At Como Beach, between miles 29 and 30, the bank caving has been about the 
most severe of any of the critical locations below Pine Btuff. The rate of caving 
is about 600 feet per year and bank protection is needed for protecting the main- 
line levee which is about 2,000 feet from the top of bank. 
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SUMMARY 


In summary, the Arkansas Basin Association repeats: 

1. There is a critical need for control of caving banks on the Arkansas River ; 

2. There is a need for construction of reservoirs on the Arkansas and its tribu- 
taries including those in Oklahoma and Kansas; 

3. There is a need for continued planning of other approved and authorized 
work; and 

4. Work should be performed in this basin as rapidly as national conditions 
will permit. 

The recommendations of the Arkansas Basin Association given herein for ap- 
propriation at this time is $12,332,000 for bank-stabilization work. 

We also earnestly endorse and recommend that favorable consideration be 
given to the drainage problem existing in the Boeuf-Tensas-Macon area in south- 
east Arkansas and northeast Louisiana which will be presented to you by subse- 
quent representatives. 

D. D. Terry. 

J. W. HU. 

JAMES N. RUTLEDGE. 

ARTHUR ORMOND. 

ReEEcR CAUDLE. 

J. C. Murray, 

EMMETT SANDERS. 


Mr. Terry. Our next witness is Mr. James N. Rutledge, engineer of 
Fort Smith, Ark. Mr. Rutledge will discuss the west end of these 
aero see is, beginning just a little west of Fort Smith and going 

own through Van Buren County. — 

Mr. Rutieper. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is James N. Rutledge. I was born and raised in Fort Smith 
Ark., on the river, and I am here first as a private citizen and second 
as an engineer, and third as a representative of certain local interests. 

I started with my experience on this river from the standpoint of 
professional practice in 1927, and that has gone on to date with the 
exception of the years I spent in the service. 

I would like briefly to describe the river in some short detail. As 
vou know, it is an alluvial stream. It was a blue-water river in my 
boyhood, but beginning in about 1920 it has become a muddy river. It 
runs all the way across the State of Arkansas. As you know, the State 
of Arkansas is roughly a square with Mississippi and Tennessee on 
the east, Missouri on the north, Oklahoma on the west, and Louisiana 
on the south. From the southwest corner of the State to the northeast 
corner of the State is a dividing line, with the mountains to the north- 
west and the alluvial flood plains of the river system to the southeast 
corner. Through the mountains, even, the Arkansas River is an allu- 
vial stream with a valley that ranges from 5 miles to upward of 40 and 
50 miles in width. 

Fifty and one hundred years ago this valley and the watersheds 
above were not developed. They were covered with timber and native 
rrasses, and were protected, but since that time all of this area has 

en put into either a state of cultivation or has had the timber cover 
taken off. That has changed the physical characteristics. 

The valley lands we are concerned with here today, the river banks 
have been cleared, and there is very serious bank caving, as we will 
show later. 

The bank-stabilization works that are necessary to control the river 
are standard works that have been serviogae by the Corps of Engi- 
neers during many years of experience. They slope the river bank 
down to a very stable slope, using a slope of about 3 or 4 to 1, or even 
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flatter and they protect that slope with crushed stone and other ma- 
terials to keep the river from eroding the bank. In conjunction with 
this work they construct. pile dikes and pile revetments, and with the 
pile revetments and anchorages, they use crushed stone in spots for 
stone-filled dikes or revetments as well as stone-filled trenches which 
they place along the river to divert the current, and in that way pro- 
tect the banks and keep the river in a stable channel. The caving 
banks, we have thought, can best be shown to you with a moving pic- 
ture that we have in color, which was taken last July. This picture 
was madé at mile 365 on the Arkansas River, which is in Oklahoma a 
few miles upstream from Fort Smith, Ark. The river at that point 
is in the Braden Bend area, and this particular point is in the Moffett 
bottom and in the reach of the river which we are asking for here, 
called the Braden Bend area, which reaches from Wilsons Rock down 
to the Missouri Pacific Railroad bridge at Fort Smith, Ark. At this 
point in Moffett bottom the river is threatening the United States 
national highway, U. S. No. 64, which is a line of communication to 
Fort Smith, Tulsa, Oklahoma City, and east to Little Rock and 
Memphis, and also serves Camp Chaffee, which is a training center 
for the national defense effort. It threatens the highway and the 
highway bridge. It threatens the railroad bridge of the Missouri 
Pacific, the main line of the Missouri Pacific which serves Camp 
Chaffee and Fort Smith. It also threatens the power lines and indus- 
trial installations, including one of the largest stockyards in that part 
of the country, and it threatens the city of Moffett, Okla. 

This picture was taken by private people. I do not own any land 
in the river valley. I am interested from the standpoint of realizing 
we need to conserve our natural resources. I have seen a great 
number of the wastelands of the rivers of the world and I realize 
if we do not control the Arkansas River, we will have all of the 
river valleys destroyed and we will have devastation here like the 
waste areas I have seer and which have been the ruination of many 
millions of people. 

I believe at this time I would like to show the picture which you 
have given us permission to set up and show. 

Mr. Rouriepes. From experience and from actual observation, we 
find that the caving, such as you saw in that picture, the riverbank 
caving, is progressing much more rapidly today than it has in the 
past. The reasons for this are many. It seems that the main reason 
for this is the fact the physical changes in the watersheds and in 
the river valleys make the land more susceptible and it may be that the 
watersheds themselves, with the cover having been removed have 
given us an aggravated condition of flooding. 

We have some figures on the rates of caving bank, that I would 
like for you to consider in illustration of the serious emergency and 
the destruction and losses which face the people of the Arkansas 
Valley. 

Mr. Rasavr. Are they very voluminous? 

Mr. Routteper. No, sir. At the point that we just looked at, from 
information available from the Corps of Engineers and from the 
original land plat which was made in 1897. From 1897 until 1941, 
at that point, which was a caving bank in 1897, it has been a concave 
bank all those years, the caving amounted to a total of 1,000 feet of 
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lateral movement into the river bottom. That is at a rate of 23 
feet per year and it seems from studies that have been made that 
something like 5, 10, to 25 and 30 feet per year has been the record 
under which alluvial streams move from one side high ground to 
the other side high ground, even when left in a natural state with 
natural protective cover. 

Now from 1941 until 1951, at that point, with the land in the high 
state of cultivation and with the watersheds changing the character 
of the floods, the caving bank moved 2400 feet, which is an average 
of 240 feet per year. In this case that is 10 times what thé natural 
caving has amounted to in the past. 

Now, since last July, at that particular point, the cavings has 
amounted to 980 feet by actual measurement and survey, which is 
980 feet in a matter of a few months. This unprecedented caving 
has caused the Corps of Engineers to change the plans that they 
had for bank stabilization at that point and also they have had to 
change the plans that they had for a levee for this area which was 
to be built when appropriations were made. 

The same is true, sir, in upper Crawford County, just below Van 
Buren, which is 10 miles by river below Fort Smith. In my own 
experience as a boy, hunting ducks: from 1907, and then on up to 
1945, the concave bank on the left bank below Van Buren did not move 
very rapidly. The caving was negligible and the rate of caving was 
of course nil. But from 1945 until 1948, during which time the Corp 
of Engineers had built a levee covering 25 miles of bottom land, the 
river caved 930 feet at that point, which is an average caving of 310 
feet per year and from 1948 until 1951, the caving amounted to 975 
feet, total, or 325 feet per year, and at that point the Corps of En- 
gineers had to put in a set-back levee. We talked to them asking for 
a stabilization of the bank. It is just below a railroad bridge and a 
national highway bridge, the main line of the Frisco between Dallas 
and St. Louis and the national highways both north and south and 
east and west, U S 64 and U § 71, all serving Camp Chaffee, but they 
had no money to stabilize the bank. They did have money to set the 
levee back and that was done. Since the set-back levee was built, 
1951-52, the river is still caving at the rate of 360 feet per year, and 
at this time it is only a short distance from the levee and in that re- 
gard I would like to leave this here for your consideration [passed 
photo mosaic]. It shows the town of Van Buren here. Here is the 
main highway bridge; here is the railroad bridge, and this is the 
caving bank of which I speak. The old levee, the land-tax levee, 
which was built about 1907, came up along the river something like 
this and that was overtopped and washed out a number of times, 
but never caved off into the river. This is the new line of the levee 
that was rebuilt into a levee set-back over here and it is only this 
distance here now, a matter of 900 feet over to that levee. 

Mr. Razavt. Is this last levee an engineer levee ? 

Mr. Rutteper. Yes, sir. Corps of Engineers, a standard levee. It 
will not be overtopped. A standard levee, however, doesn’t mean it 
will never cave into the river. 

In those two instances I represent the Van Buren levee district, and 
the Fort Smith levee district, and I am here as chairman of the 
Arkansas River Development Committee of the Fort Smith Chamber 
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of Commerce, as well as a member of the Arkansas Basin Association, 
and a private citizen. 

Down to this point I represent those people. I have other maps 
here, Mr. Chairman, that show the general situation in the Braden 
Bend area. I would like to leave them for whatever use you would like 
to make of them. I hesitate to take the time to show you these things 
on the maps because your time is short. There are four maps that 
show that area. 

Mr. RasBavr. They are all different ? 

Mr. Rurieper. Two of them show the reach of the river from 
Wilsons Rock down to the Missouri Pacific Bridge at Fort Smith and 
two, one of which you have there now, shows the preliminary planning 
done by the Corp of Engineers in order to stabilize that reach of the 
river, Which is the preliminary work which is being started. They 
are taking bids, March 11, for the first stage of construction. 

Mr. Tackerr. I wish you would, for the record, state which maps 
represent the Braden Bend. 

Mr. Rutieper. The four I have handed in represent the Braden 
Bend area. I have them marked. The point where you have your left 
hand, Mr. Chairman, is the fixed point. All of the work that we are 
considering here has been atladind in the plan of doing the work from 
one fixed point to another fixed point below. That is the fixed point 
there and the fixed point in the big sheet at the Fort Smith end, is at 
the Missouri Pacific mainline railroad bridge near Fort Smith with a 
rock bluff on the right bank in the mouth of the Poteau River. 

Mr. RaBavr. What are those dotted areas? 

Mr. Rurieper. That is the bank line as of November 1951, and if 
you compare that withthe bank lines shown in the original drawing, 
which was made in 1946 I think, you will see how the river is moving. 
That is not the bad place in that reach of the river. The big sheet, 
Mr. Chairman—may I unfold it for you? That is the Fort Smith end. 
This is the area. Here is where we were standing when we took the 
pictures I have just shown you. The river bank today is here. The 
river bank in 1946 was here and the red lines are from the photo- 
survey that was made 28th to the 30th of November last year. That 
is Fort Smith right over there. 

Mr. Rasavt. It is really making progress in cutting down the bank. 

Mr. Rutieper. A thousand feet a year is too fast. 

Mr. Terry. It don’t do any good to make set-back levees because 
these take them in, too. 

Mr. Ruttepcr. The levee won't stabilize the river. The levee is 
flood protection and holds the river out of the bottom. There is 
nothing in a levee system to protect it from a caving bank. You have 
to do stabilization work such as I discussed in order to keep the river 
bank from caving into the levee. Of course all of the levees are not 
on a caving bank. 

In the McLean bottom, which is another area downstream, I repre- 
sent the local interests there as engineer. I help them with their in- 
spections and operations and maintenance and I have a telegram here 
from the chairman, Mr. John Willems, of the McLean Bottom levee 
district, asking me to represent them in this hearing and Congressman 
Trimble has given you the annual report and the special report. on 
caving banks which covers that subject very well, I think. 
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Mr. Ranaut. You had 4 million in 1952 for the whole project and 
you had 2 million in the proposed budget this year. Is this the same 
sort of a condition ¢ 

Mr. Rutiepver. This is the same condition. I would like to leave 
this. This shows the levee system at McLean Bottom, which is a 
similar bottom, highly developed, where they have had levees in the 
ai and they have spent their own money. The Corps of Engineers 

uilt this levee 2 or 3 years ago and now at six places as shown in red, 
the river is threatening not only the levee but the entire district. Any 
one failure of the levee would be a complete failure to the district. I 
would like to leave that, sir. 

Mr. Razavtr. What is the telegram for? 

Mr. Rutteper. That shows the authority for a presentation. 

That completes the upper end of the river. I hesitate to take any 
more time. That takes us down to Dardanelle. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rapaut. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Terry. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is Mr. Reece Caudle, 
attorney and landowner of Russellville, Ark. He has had a great 
deal of experience with this levee work and is familiar with the local 
situation. 

Mr. Cavpie. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Reece Caudle. I live at Russelville, the flood plain of the 
Arkansas River. I have for a number of years appeared before vari- 
ous committees of the Congress and was one of those who took part in 
assembling the information to present to congressional committees 
for the alabuaabion of these levied districts under which these project 
levees were constructed. I have been in every one of the districts 
throughout this entire area and I have been on the levees since they 
were constructed. 

In a few moments I will refer to a certain levee where Congressman 
Brooks Hays and Congressman Jim Trimble were with us on the 5th 
day of November 1951, when a levee was rolling into the river similar 
to the way you saw this bank caving here a few minutes ago. 

Tn order for you to see just what I am talking about I have one large 
map here which shows the area which I am talking about. This, in 
terms of the engineers as I understand it, is called a project. It begins 
at Dardanelle Rock here, and ends down here at what we call Ga “a 
Rock and the space in between there is what I am talking about. i 
the south side of the river is Dardanelle levee district. On down 
there is Cardon levee district. 

Mr. Rasavur. Are these the levees here ? 

Mr. Cavuptez. Yes,sir. ‘This levee here on the Dardanelle runs down 
this river to what we call Cotton Town Hill. There is a little hump 
there. Then it jumps over here and becomes Cardon Bottom district 
and comes on down the Arkansas over to the Petty Jane and back up 
the Petty Jane up there; within those two districts are more than 
20,000 acres of land. 242 families live in that area. It is different 
from most levee districts in that people have actuaily established their 
homes there. The have a high school, they have a State highway 
through that area. They produce about everything that you would 
find within any area in the entire Southwest. 

I have here now a brief. You can keep that if you want to, be- 
cause on the north side of the river then we have two levees, upper 
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and lower Holliden which are not project levees. They are the same 
old type of levee districts that were formed way back yonder. But 
they have enough land to justify Government project lands so for 
that.reason they are still struggling with what they have. 

Mr. Foro. at is that black line? 

Mr. Caupte. The answer to the situation which prevails. The work 
has progressed down to this point here. They are letting contracts 
with the money we got for fiscal 1952 here now. That will bring it to 
this point. From here around that way it is about 9 miles. From 
here across there is about 3 miles, so the United States engineers have 
told us from an engineering standpoint and from the standpoint of 
economy, this cut-off ought to be made across here. They tie in from 
one eeretary point to another stationary point and that makes the 
cut-off. 

Mr. Rasavr. That would cut this off. 

Mr. Caupte. That would cut it off there. A similar project has 
been a few miles downstream called the Marlton cut-off made 2 years 
ago when it was already a success. 

Mr. Ranaut. Will this be less expensive 

Mr. Caupte. Yes, sir. The engineers say they can’t stabilize that 
bank around here and here is why they can’t. You see this curve in 
there? That was the Arkansas River at one time. Here is another 
curve that was in the Arkansas River at one time. Right there is the 
break. Now the levee has gone into the river. There are about 29 
miles of this standard project levee and this one spot right there, 
when it breaks there, two-thirds of that entire district from Holliden 
there will be inundated, and it will be more than inundated because 
it is not just a question of covering it up with water, but the people 
are already reluctant to start a crop there in 1952. 

Mr. Forp. What is the cost of that cut-off ? 

Mr. Caupte. The excavation part of it is estimated at $700,000. 
The bank-stabilization part of it after they get that done is estimated 
at a little over a million dollars. That will include a levee from here 
across to there. ‘This land then which now will not carry more than 
a 24-foot flood stage without flooding out, will have the same protec- 
tion of a 36-foot flood stage as they have around this entire area when. 
that cut-off is made. 

Mr. Terry. Didn’t they have a lot of set-back levees there that the 
district paid for? 

Mr. Cauptz. At this point here there have been six set-back levees 
constructed, just from time to time. When the river hits one of these 
soft places, it just keeps digging in. That is what it is. It is a 
calamity in that area. It is more than an emergency. 

Mr. Ranaut. How much does this levee cost per mile? 

Mr. Caupte. Iam sorry. I don’t know in terms of miles. 

Mr. Ragauvt. Is there a big difference in the relationship between 
the cost of the two levees. 

Pesan Cavupte. It wouldn’t be any different. The rock are there 
close by. 

Mr. Rasavr. About the same. It is 9 miles in one case and 3 miles 
in the other. 

Mr. Caupte. That is right. This can be stabilized. The United 
States engineers say they won’t try to stabilize that around. 
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Mr. Rasaur. You would create and preserve a lot of land. 

Mr. Caupie. That is right. You would preserve some four to six 
thousand acres of land that are now subject to overthrow. 

Mr. Kerr. What did you do with the $4 million you had? 

Mr. Caupte. $4,100,000 was distributed up and down the river. 
We got $300,000 on this spot and it is being used this year. 

Mr. Terry. It is shown on that plat where it has been distributed. 
That is what they call the continuing project. 

Mr. Caupie. Here are copies of my prepared statement. I wish 
you would look on the first page. 

Mr. Rasavt. Do you want us to put the statement in the record? 

Mr. Caupte. Yes, sir. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONERS OF DARDANELLE CARDEN Borrom LEvEE Districts 
AREA IN Support oF FLoop ContTrot AND BANK STABILIZATION ON ARKANSAS 
River Between Mriies 240 anp 255 as or JANuARY 19, 1952 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT, FEBRUARY 26, 1952 


Due to change of conditions and lapse of time since January 19, 1952, we urge 
you to read paragraph second at bottom of page 2 and paragraph C on page 3 of 
this statement. 


CHANGE OF CONDITIONS 


Since January 19, 1952, it has been ascertained that the $700,000 referred to 
in paragraph C is not available for Holla Bend cut-off, and we must seek funds 
through a supplemental request of the Bureau of the Budget. 


LAPSE OF TIME 


It has been almost 6 weeks since this statement was presented. The spring 
floods on the Arkansas are now due, they never fail to come. 

The map on page 5 shows the area protected by the levee. On page 6 you see 
pictures showing the levee has gone into the river. Lands, fences, homes, barns, 
gins, schools, churches, and all other immovable property will be destroyed in 
the first medium-sized flood. Planting time is rapidly approaching. Some farm- 
ers are moving out of the area; others will follow. With no levee to protect 
them, they are unable to get financial assistance. It will cost $20 per acre or 
$200,000 to plant the same number of acres of cotton in 1952 that was planted in 
1951. An additional $150,000 should be spent in planting the balance of the 
crops. Then the farmers must spend another $350,000 to finish the crops and 
gather them. A total of $700,000 the farmers must spend to make this crop. 

They cannot afford to take that chance unless the set back levee and Holla Bend 
cut-off are started in the foreseeable future. 

This situation is more than an emergency—it is a setting for one of the greatest 
disasters on the Arkansas in many years. 

We deeply appreciate the spirit of cooperation which has been shown us, but 
unless sufficient action is taken to assure us of an approximate starting date for 
the cut-off and set back levee, these farmers in this area are ruined, the purpose 
for which the levee was constructed destroyed, and the Nation annually loses 
the value of the agricultural products shown on page 1 of the statement. 


STATEMENT 


The undersigned, commissioners for Dardanelle levee district and Carden 
Bottom levee district in Yell County, Ark., live at Dardanelle, Ark., and repre- 
sent the above districts, which in effect constitute one large body of land, here- 
inafter referred to as Dardanelle-Carden Bottom area. 

As such commissioners, we have caused to be furnished, rights-of-way for 
approximately 29 miles of standard project levees, to protect more than 20,000 
acres of land in that area, with a cash value in excess of $4,000,000. (See plat 
and photographs attached.) 
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Within the Dardanelle-Carden Bottom area, which is protected by the levees 
shown on the plat, live 242 families, who, together with families living outside 
the area, but adjacent thereto, produced on the lands in that area in 1951, food 
and fiber, as follows: 


Value 

A al a ens ime Rtln, RSS i Nee lhe 2 lg a ea a I $1, 988, 920 
SECTS aR any a TSS Fan rh ot ESAS Say i Sp ac ea ac 366, 380 
CEA re EAE TI DOPE ENS CELI Lo RL a RE TLE ETO 9, 625 
es patel ace erie neivem ese se rome mnoon ain 962, 500 
NE RS ee ae BOE PE NE Re SE REE FSM SS 13, 440 
ape deli TI oh i he A ao RG cA RN Nad EE Bee BE 50, 220 
Cattle, 3,600 head______-_-__- Peas reales so hao ats A Soe kN RR ae a ie SP 576,000 
I SEE TOES OS EL ae se Stel 4 ES te Aci Rit ed De 82, O86 
35 broiler houses of the approximate value of_-____-_--______---__-__ 105, OOO 

From which broiler houses were produced and marketed 700,000 
a ate RIS I Een 8 acd a SE ical ie URS SS Sane tran re he edn a 595, 000 

1 operating, 45 head dairy barn and euipment complete (products 
| eee “eM Bhat USN SBR a Bae FS NS UE 0 lil a ie cy RY 25, 750 
a elas gM RR Ete Sia oN eA es AS el Re RR eR al  S  e 0 4, 669, 741 


For more than 25 years the laridowners in this area have been constructing 
levees and set-back levees, with funds raised by taxing the land. In 1948 and 
1949, the 29 miles of project levees were completed, but immediately the Arkan- 
sas River, which is very crooked in this area, began to vary radically from its 
usual channel. [In 1951 a standard set-back levee was constructed at the point 
marked “A” on the plat attached. Before the end of the year, the current began 
cutting the river bank at the point marked “B.’ On November 5, 1951, Con- 
gressmen Jim Trimble and Brooks Hays stood on the levee at this point and 
today the point where they were standing has completely fallen into the river, 
and for a distance of over 200 yards there is no levee protecting a major por- 
tion of the lands within the two districts, as shown by the plat attached.  Pic- 
tures attached to the plat, show clearly the breach in the levee, and other con- 
ditions, which indicate the necessity for immediate construction of a set-back 
levee and the straightening of the channel by a cut-off across lower Holla-Bend. 

The 29 mile project levees constructed for the protection of the Dardanelle- 
Carden Bottom area, was sullicient for a 36-foot flood stage on the Arkansas 
River. Now that a portion of this levee, 200 yards long, has completely fallen 
into the river, there is no protection for 90 percent of the area, when the river 
is above 24 feet flood stage. Flood stages averaging 24 feet occur two to four 
times annually and will overflow through this gap. The higher the flood stage, 
above 24 feet, the greater the damage, Farm owners and farm laborers are 
beginning to move out and unless immediate action is taken for protection on 
a permanent basis, few, if any, of the landowners and families will take a 
chance on producing in 1952, as they did in 1951. 

The situation is much more than an emergency. It is a setting for one of 
the greatest disasters which can befall an agricultural community. <A flood on 
the Arkansas, such as was had in July 1951, would completely destroy this farm- 
ing area. (See pictures attached to plat, which indicate the economic stability 
of the area.) 

The soil in this area is of a lose, siltlike formation, very fertile. The land- 
oWners throughout the area have constructed levees and set-back levees for 
more than a quarter of a century and urge a different plan, a plan which they 
understand has the approval of the United States Corps of Engineers, as follows: 

First: Secure rights-of-way for a set-back levee in the vicinity of mile 248, 
where the levee has gone into the river; this is the seventh set-back levee within 
the last 25 years. The question under consideration now is the distance the set- 
back levee should be from the present south bank of the Arkansas River. In 
arriving at that distance, we believe the question is when the channel of the 
river will be made straighter by the cut-off across lower Holla-Bend. If a sub- 
stantial portion of the cut-off is made in 1952, then the set-back levee could be 
placed considerably closer to the present south bank of the Arkansas River than 
it could be placed if the cut-off is not started until 1953, or a later date. We 
believe, and representatives of the district engineer’s office in Little Rock con- 
cur in the belief, that the formation at this point is such that regardless of 
where the set-back levee is placed, it will cave into the river, unless the cut-off 
is constructed in the very near future. 
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Second: A cut-off across what is known as lower Holla Bend on the north 
side of the Arkansas River, as shown by the plat attached, has the approval 
of the United States Corps of Engineers and will make it possible to stabilize the 
banks on both sides of the Arkansas River, throughout this entire area. Such 
a plan, when executed, will not only give protection to the entire Dardanelle 
Carden Bottom area, as shown on the plat, but will give protection to what is 
known as upper Holla Bend, as shown on the plat, and eventually, give equal 
protection to lower Holla Bend, on the same basis that Dardanelle-Carden 
Bottom area will receive immediately. 

When the proposed cut-off across lower Holla Bend is completed, it will begin 
immediately a reclamation of more than 5,000 acres of deeded land, which has 
been destroyed during the past 25 years in this area. The stability of the exist- 
ing tillable lands and the reclamation of the lands which have been destroyed, 
or partially detroyed, make a substantial contribution in support of the project 
from an economic standpoint. 

The Morrilton cut-off, a few miles downstream from the proposed Holla Bend 
cut-off is said to have been successful. It is not only giving protection to levees 
which protect valuable farm lands, but is making possible reclamation of large 
tracts of land, which otherwise would be of no benefit. We seek a project similar 
to the Morrilton cut-off. 

About $900,000 was appropriated by the Congress for the completion of a 
levee project in the area known as West Morrilton. The rights-of-way for the 
project have not been furnished, as required by law, and about $700,000 of the 
amount appropriated, we understand, is unexpended. Since this money was 
appropriated for the Arkansas in this immediate vicinity, and not used, we urge 
that this sum or such portions as the Engineers may ascertain is needed im- 
mediately, be made available for the Holla Bend cut-off. 

We repeat—this situation is much more than an emergency. It is a setting 
for one of the greatest disasters which can befall an agricultural community. 


Mr. Caupix. I want to point those pictures out to you and talk to 
you about them for just a moment. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Caudle, where do they expect to spend the $500,000 
that you have here? You say they have already spent or are going 
to spend $300,000. When will they use the $500,000 ? 

Mr. Cavupte. The $500,000, as I understand, will be to complete 
the stabilization down to the point where you cut across what we call 
Holla Bend. It is a continuing project. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it ties in with your idea of a cut-off? 

Mr. Caupte. Yes, sir. If you will look in this statement I sent 
down you will see a small map which shows that area. Now turn 
over, then, to the next page of those pictures and you will get some 
idea of what that country is down there. This is a part of the over- 
all plan between these stabilized points, between Dardanelle and 
Galey Rock, That picture No. 1 is where Congressman Trimble and 
Congressman Hays were standing at a time when that levee was—even 
the top of it had not gone in. 

Then picture No. 2, the buildings have gone in the river at that point 
and one little outbuilding remains and they are tearing that down 
and moving it back. Over there on picture No. 3, it shows the size of 
the levee at that point. It carries a 36-foot flood stage. Just above is 
the cut in the levee where it has gone in the river. Then over on the 
next page, picture No. 4 is a small levee on the north side of the river 
which is not a Government-project levee. No. 5 was made from the 
same point looking out across the river ; 15 years ago a cotton gin which 
was located in this area—was over where you see all of that driftwood. 
That proposed cut-off comes along the line of that timber you see over 
there. There is the form of dike that is being installed just above this 
cut-off, which has a tendency, of course, to straighten the channel. 
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Then turning over to those pictures of the buildings on the last page, 
there is State Highway 80, going down through that area. There are 
two cotton gins, Nos. 9 and 10 in that area, There is the little Assem- 
bly of God Church, No. 11. No. 12 is the high-school building; some 
250 students attend school there in that high-school building. It is the 
center. No. 13 is a modern home in that area that is in the flood plain. 
No. 14 is the same thing. 

Here is the seriousness of this situation: there is sufficient money to 
carry down to the point where you go across for the cutoff. The 
Government doesn’t contemplate doing anything except building a 
set-back levee down at this place where they say this would last some 
3 or 4 years and then there would have to be another one. You are 
backing them over into slough back behind. This is planting time 
down there. It costs from $20 to $25 per acre to properly plant an 
acre of cotton. The landowner will take some chance on it, but the 
tenant, who has to borrow that money, can’t borrow it. Nobody is 
going to lend money in an area where you will have from two to four 
floods a year of 24 to 26 feet, which will all go in and over all this land. 

Mr. Kerr. You don’t blame them for not loaning any money? 

Mr. Caup.e. No, sir. It is not just emergency. It is a calamity, 
and one which the United States engineers recognize and they are 
going along with us on the theory that we have gone as far down on this 
project as we can go until you build the cut-off and you don’t build the 
cut-offs by bits. You have to do the earth work in one period of time, 
1 year, and that is what we are asking for, is $700,000 to do the excava- 
tion work for this cut-off at this time. 

This instrument is dated January 19. We came up here and talked 
to everybody from the office boy to the president. The president 
says that is horse sense. If you will show me how to do it legally, I 
will transfer the money. Nobody can find the reason. We had to 


- come back to this committee. We did everything we could. The 


farmers built levees as long as they could. Each of these districts 
own some 40 or 50 thousand dollars for rights-of-way. Nobody is 
going to pay taxes when they don’t think they have protection, so 
it makes a serious situation and one that we need something done on 
now. The farmers are moving out. They can move out their live- 
stock and their tractors, but they can’t move their homes and their 


_ lands, their houses and barns, and when that flood goes through there 


you will accumulate those houses and barns all down the lower end 
of that entire area. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, according to your information, about 
$900,000 was appropriated for the completion of the levee project 
in the area known as Westmoreland, and that money cannot be trans- 
ferred from that account to the cut-off account under the law? 

Mr. Caupte. That is right. That is the problem, and it is a flood- 
control problem and we couldn’t see why it couldn’t be transferred. 

Mr. Forp. The people in that area are willing to abandon the West- 
moreland project for this one because it has a higher priority ? 

_ Mr. Cauptx. I wouldn’t say it that way. I would say the people 
in the Westmoreland project so far have failed to provide right-of- 


q way for the use of that $900,000 and I don’t see in the foreseeable 


future when they are going to do it so we want to take that money 


_and put it where people are willing to use it until such a time,as 


there is right-of-way down below. 
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Mr. Forp. May I ask a question at this point? According to infor- 
mation on page 60 of the hearings, General Cook, in answer to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Rabaut, said this: “The status of work at the individual 
locations is as follows: U pstream, Marlton cut-off to downstream 
Marlton cut-off a contract will be awarded in Februar y 1952.” Where 
is that? 

Mr. Terry. This gentleman will touch on that. 

Mr. Forp. That is not in this, even though you suggested that func 
for Marlton—— 

Mr. Cavupte. That is West Marlton, and that West Marlton project. 
with the exception of bank caving, is status quo. It is there and there 
won't be anything done about it until they furnish a right of way. 
They think it is pretty well protected and they are going along like 
it is. 

One other point which I am familiar with, and that is the down- 
stream Marlton between Marlton bridge and the point removed whic! 
you are asking about. I have been on that levee. Six months ago it 
didn’t look like it was in any danger. Today it is right in the mouth of 
the canyon. It is caved back and within another 6 months it appears 
that that levee will go in the river, just as this one up here in Carden 
Bottom. 

Mr. Terry. Our next witness is Mr. Arthur Ormond. He is secre 
tary-treasurer of the Arkansas Basin Association and lives at Matr'- 
ton. He has a large farming interest there and is a businessman, and 
I know that he is thoroughly familiar with the subject that he is 
talking about. 

Mr. Ormonp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
A. V. Ormond, secretary-treasurer of the Arkansas Basin Association, 
and farmer, and interested in this development. I feel like I am right 
in here among friends. I was up here last year and years go by an« 
we appreci iate our own Congressmen and what you have s said about 
them. Bill Morrell over there, he is just an old wheel horse, right 
there all the time and Brooks Hays and Jim Trimble and Boyd Tack 
ett over here. 

I am not a lawyer. I don’t know just exactly how to make a 
speech, but I am going to tell you as a farmer and a man that had to 
get out and do something else to make a living you might say, we on 
the Arkansas River there—and this applies all up and down the ar 
kansas River, from Tulsa clear to the Mississippi, as far as that i 
concerned—we have at these critical places, 20 of them I suppose, o1 
more than that, that I mean are critical. Not just a little ¢ caving 
bank, but where they are caving fast. Now 4 or 5 years ago we had 
a bad situation up there below Morrilton, what we call the Morrilton 
cut-off area. Here itis. This right here was nine miles around here. 
It was less than a mile through here for cut-off. There is 19 thou- 
sand acres in this levy district, one, two, and eight. We had five set- 
back levies here that cost the Government to build 750 thousand 
dollars, the levy districts paid for rights-of-way, forty to fifty thou- 
sand dollars and we came up here, not while you all were in session. 
but through the help of our Congressmen and our Senators, we pre- 
vailed upon the engineers to do something to help us here. We had 
a big levy here that was going into the river, our project levy, and 
tltey said “We can’t do it. We have no law for it.” We said, “We 
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have got to get a law to do it some way or another.” Finally we got 
this through here at an estimated cost by the engineers of $65,000, 
this cut-off. 

Mr. Kerr. Did that help you any when you got that cut-off? 

Mr. Ormonp. Yes. This land back here is building up. This has 
filled up 15 feet in here. You can drive a tractor across here in the 
summertime and farm this land. 

Mr. Kerr. That was well spent. 

Mr. Ormonp. Yes, sir. It saved the Government $400,000 for a new 
levy set-back and you didn’t have it concurred then. This is all 
cured. 

We have this all fixed. We have bank preventing work going on 
here now. I just said that to show you all. 

Mr. Terry. As a matter of fact, the engineers started a little pile 
of channels through there, and the river went up, rose a bit and went 
on through there and did not cost them a dime to get the rest of it 
fixed. 

Mr. Ormonv. It would have cost $165,000 to have done that but 
the river and Old Master helped us, too. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have revetments and bank stabilization here? 

Mr. Ormonp. Yes, sir. We have a request for $142,000 to com- 
plete that. We are working on it now. 

Mr. Rasavr. You showed us that because you figure that has been 
successful ? 

Mr. Ormonp. Yes, sir. Every one of these other projects we have 
are just that same category. 

Mr. Forp. Let me ask you this question : this was cut through when / 

Mr. Ormonp. Two years ago by the Government. 

Mr. Forp. Does water trickle down through here and eventually 
stop ¢ 

Mr. Ormonpb. Only in high flood stages. 

Mr. Forp. Will they eventually put a bank stabilization and levee 
across there? 

Mr. Ormonp. Yes, sir. That will happen eventually. This right 
here is what is going to happen to all the places that these gentlemen 
have told you about and what they are going to tell you about from 
this setback. I have watched 2,500 acres fall in the river. We could 
have put that cut-off up there years ago. We tried ot get it. They 
said it couldn’t be done. 

A man can sit on one side of the river and watch his neighbor’s land 
fall off. The pitiful eh of it is that it takes 50 years for that land 
to be as nice as it was beforehand. We can come along and protect it. 

Mr. Ranavur. What is your next project ? 

Mr. Ormonp. Above Morrilton, at mile 229-231, west of Morrilton, 
levy districts 3 and 7, Conway County, we have a bad caving situa- 
tion. Here is the river coming right down here now. We have a big 
project levy here that cost $2 million. 

Mr. Ranaut. Did the Army engineers build it ? 

Mr. Ormonp. Yes, sir. They set that back far enough they thought 
that by the time we would get some revetment work from the Gov- 
ernment we could save it but now it has caved back here to where it 
is endangering this levee and at this point here, we are asking for 


$500,000 there. 
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Mr. Rasavr. Will some of the $2 million that is proposed be for 
this purpose ¢ 

Mr. Ormonp. No, sir. 

Mr. Rasavt. It is not included? 

Mr. Ormonp. Not in the budget. We have on the Arkansas Basin, 
in Arkansas, around twenty-some-odd that will only have in the budget 
about four or five. 

Mr. Terry. You have four or five projects covered in the budget ? 

Mr. Ormonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. All of them will be covered by the requested $12 million / 

Mr. Ormonp. Yes, sir. If we get that $12 million, we can help each 
one of these situations. It will save the Arkansas Valley millions of 
dollars in lands and everything. 

Now below Morrilton, levee districts 1, 2, and 8, we have a beautiful 
19,000-acre bottom, which is completely protected by project Govern- 
ment levees, which bottom was practically abandoned in 1943, but 
they are beginning to move back, but right here at the lower end, which 
is almost No. 1 in priority—known as the Menifee area, there is $125 
thousand flood gate at Gap Creek, which will be useless. This levee 
goes in and a set-back levee is put back over there. The Missouri 
Pacific Railroad will have 3 feet in the water on it, and let me stop 
before I go any further here. We have farmers in there that have 
families that are spending $8,000 to $10,000—and that mostly on 
credit. If this goes out, this summer, they will absolutely be bank- 
rupt. Their children will be parasites on the country. I am talking 
about, this, I know, because I know these people and I have them in 
mind, and that also applies up and down the river. The minute that 
goes out right there, that man has lost his work, his tractors, his home 
and everything, because it is all mortgaged. 

Mr. Kerr. A flood would wipe him out ? 

Mr! Ormonp. Yes, sir. The chickens even fly up in the trees and 
they are gone. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Terry. The next witness will discuss the real situation, the 
emergency situation around and below Little Rock. This is Mr. J. C. 
Murray, who is a member of the board of the Arkansas Basin Asso- 
ciation and is the traffic manager of the Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Tacxerr. Mr. Chairman, could I have just 1 minute of your 
time ¢ 

Mr. Rasavr. As a Member of this Congress, I have been interested 
in this project for a long time and know it because it is necessary for 
me to talk to people in my area daily. However, following the redis- 
tricting of our State for representation purposes, this area they are 
talking about, was in my district and is now in the district of Mr. 
Jim Trimble. However, I have the same interest I have always had 
in this area and want to express my interest and what I could say 
here today would be nothing more than repetition of these various 
witnesses, but I want to put in my nickle’s worth and no use of my 
sitting here listening to it. 

I hear it every day and guess I have talked to you folks about it. 
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Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am not going to take up too much of your time. The project toward 
Little Rock, down toward Pine Bluff for about 40 miles, is somewhat 
similar in nature to the projects that have been mentioned to you. 
On the south side of the river, we have 32,000 acres, all of which are 
threatened and all of which produce cotton, corn, soybeans, and live- 
stock. We have two very dangerous spots. One is known as Warings 
Bend, and the other as Harris Bend. 

We have had an extension of a levee from Forsh Creek, which is 
right at Little Rock, and that extension cost about $250,000, and that 
extension is being threatened unless we have revetment of the bank 
to aye the project. 

ow below Pennington Bayou, and to show you what the situation 
actually is, here is what is known as Brody Bend. The proposal is 
to cut across Brody Bend and save all of this land in this area. 

Mr. Rasavr. From down in here? 

Mr. Morray. Yes, sir, from down in there and this levee runs clear 
down to Gillette, way below Pine Bluff, and protects 500 acres of 
land that produces rice, cotton, corn, soybeans, and livestock. 

That section is the second largest producing section of rice in the 
United States and unless that levee is protected and it goes out, there 
will be thousands of acres inundated, and we will have a terrific loss 
of ability to provide food and textiles to the Nation, which I think 
we are all interested in. I know you gentlemen are. 

Mr. Kerr. The levee is in good shape now, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Murray. No, sir. That hasn’t been done. You can see there, 
it has flowed in there very close to 2,000 feet. That waterway is 
shown one inch to a thousand feet. 

Mr. Rapavrt. That would create some more good rice land? 

Mr. Murray. It will protect what we have. It will create some 
good rice land in the middle. 

We are asking for $2,150,000 for all of the projects between Little 
Rock and Pine Bluff and we are leaving it, we think we should, leave 
it to the Army engineers as to where it should be expended because 
we have a condition in the river that may be A today and B tomorrow. 
It may be work will be necessary at A today, but it would be at B 
tomorrow and we think the engineer should take care of that. 

Mr. Razpavut. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Terry. Our next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Emmett 
Sanders of Pine Bluff, who is vice president of the Arkansas Basin 
Association. He will discuss the river situation around Pine Bluff 
and down to the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Sanvers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Emmett 
Sanders. I appear in the capacity of vice president of the Arkansas 
Basin Association and for the purposes of this hearing expect to con- 
fine my remarks to that reach of the river extending from Little Rock 
to the mouth of the river, a distance of approximately 170 miles. 

I would like to say at this point that while we are discussing among 
ourselves particular sections of the river, happening to be those sec- 
tions with which each of us are personally acquainted, there is a com- 
plete spirit of unanimity among us. The thing that we are interested 
in is for an immediate program of construction regardless of where 
it may be. 
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Now I am not going to burden this committee with a lot of exhibits 
and maps. F had thought that I would do some of that, but actually 
these gentlemen have already told you my story. 

Mr. Rasaut. The situation is somewhat similar? 

Mr. Sanvers. It is exactly similar or may I say it exists in a more 
aggravated state for this reason: That we are heirs of all that goes on 
before. We get all the water plus an increased supply by the time it 
reaches us down at the mouth and then, too, because of the type of 
our soil—we are in what is known or called the Delta section of the 
river—I will exhibit here a picture, which shows a caving-bank situa- 
tion in the vicinity of mile 82. To the informed eye that picture tells 
quite a vivid story. One who is familiar with the character of land 
can see that that is highly fertile soil and the type that is highly 
susceptible to bank caving. 

Mr. Ranaut. How high is this land above the water ? 

Mr. Sanvers. I would estimate, sir, about 15 feet. 

The second story that that picture tells is, you see it is not in pro- 
duction. The reason for that is that it is not protected. 

Mr. Ranaut. Nobody wants to take a chance on it? 

Mr. Sanpers. That is right. They can’t afford to. That is the pic- 
ture that that particular story tells. 

Now gentlemen, the cold fact before us is simply this, boil it all 
down: We either enter into a program of bank protection and save all 
this valuable land and what it can do, or we continue the policy that 
we have had in effect of beating a strategic retreat from the ravages 
of the river, which is always accomplished in times of peril, times. of 
flood and because that it is done at times of tremendous cost. 

The sensible thing to do, if there is any way in the world to do it, is 
to attack these points, these critical points as we have attempted to 
explain to you here, and get the remedy when these times of peril do 
not exist. 

Now I want to get a different thought in the mind of this committee 
now. I think up to this time we have caused you to think that we 
are asking for entirely local benefits, something that is entirely to our 
benefit and advantage in the particular locality on the river, but IT want 
to point out to you that the benefits that we are asking extend over a 
much wider area. 

First, from the standpoint of national defense, which is highly im- 
portant now, as we all recognize, I don’t know whether vou gentle- 
men realize it or not, but this entire area has been declared militarily 
strategic. IT am speaking now of the whole area of Arkansas and that 
surrounding territory, as the producer of food and fiber crops, which 
are so essential to the war effort, as being more immune to enemy attack, 
because of its geographic location within the interior. as possessing 
a substantial ammount or amounts of natural resources that are so 
vital to the war effort, and I am thinking in that respect of the alum- 
inum industry in the vicinity of Little Rock, which is now com- 
ine into great importance. 

It is also the location of quite a number of defense installations: in 
Arkansas beginning at Camp Chaffey, Fort Smith, Jacksonville, 
Little Rock, Pine Bluff Arsenal, and in the Camden area, which is 
in the general area, we have the ordnance plant of the Naval Depart- 
ment. 
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I have here in the written statement which I would like to submit 
for the record, please, sir, a statement which was prepared for this 
hearing by the commanding officer of the Pine Bluff Arsenal. I won’t 
read all of it. I wish that I could because I think it might be reveal- 
ing to you. In this statement he goes into detail to give you some 
sort of mental picture of the physical properties at the arsenal, the 
part that it played in World War II, the part that it is playing at the 
present time, citing that the Government spent $61 million to build 
that plant. 

At the moment you are spending $21 million in building some 
highly secret installation down there. I live at Pine Bluff and I can 
testify to you that, so far as I know, nobody in Pine Bluff knows what 
that installation is. So, it must be highly important to the Federal 
Government and the war effort. 

The point is that the east boundary of that arsenal is the west bank 
of the Arkansas River. Now, then, with that I think you can under- 
stand why, and I will read this one short paragraph. The command- 
ing officer makes this statement : 

Pine Bluff Arsenal is considered an important unit in the activities of the 
Chemical Corps, and any improvements brought about through the development 
of the Arkansas River Basin would naturally make the location of this arsenal 
more desirable from a geographic standpoint and be a direct benefit to the 
Government. 

Now, there is one aspect in which the benefit extends far beyond our 
local boundaries. Now, again, there are a number of natural-gas-line 
crossings between Fort Smith and the mouth of the river. I hesitate 
to say how many. I think perhaps you will get a little broader picture 
of that in a moment. In times of floods these gas lines have been 
washed, away, some of them. 

If I mentioned the Big Inch and Little Inch lines, it immediately 
becomes familiar to you. I would like to exhibit here a picture at 
mile 108, which shows an exposed gas line. Let me say to you, as I 
understand it, the gas lines come up to within the region of the bank 
of the river, with their main line, and then they spread out into a 
number of what they call multiple crossings; so, if they lose one of 
them, they won't lose them all. 

Mr. Razavut. They can shut them off ¢ 

Mr. Sanpvers. Yes, sir. You are seeing one of those smaller lines. 
Again, gentlemen, I have a statement in my file here which was pre- 
pared for this hearing, but time will not permit me to read this. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will put your statement in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 

My name is Emmett Sanders, I live in Pine Bluff, Ark., located upon the 
Arkansas River. I appear in the capacity of vice president and director of the 
Arkansas Basin Association, a State-wide organization interested in the de- 
velopment of the Arkansas Basin as authorized by Congress. 

For the purposes of this hearing, I shall discuss the area of the Arkansas River 
extending from Little Rock to the mouth, a distance of approximately 170 miles, 
presenting such facts and making such recommendations as will, in my judgment, 
be within the scope of the comprehensive plan referred to. While I am discussing 
chiefly the area designated, I desire to stress the fact that there is complete 
unanimity among all the interests throughout the entire basin, and an intense 
desire for an immediate program of construction, regardless of location. We 
feel there is a great need for action now, as delay simply means the further ir- 
revocable waste of natural resources which becomes intensified as our popula- 
tion increases and the demands upon our economy grows. 
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I wish to present the following salient facts: 

(1) We have the choice of either bank stabilization (constructive) or set-back 
levees (destructive). 

(2) Benefits of bank stabilization dual in nature—as an adjunct and necessity 
both to adequate flood control and navigation. 

(3) Various emergency points threatening immediately investment of mil- 
lions of dollars of Federal money in levee systems. 

(4) Various cut-offs made to reduce flood stages and speed runoff have ac- 
centuated need for bank protection, due to aggravated erosion, caused by in- 
creased velocity of water. 

(5) Flood control is our immediate pressing problem. 

(6) Moral obligation ef Federal Government re unfinished levee system, Rob 
Roy to Gillett, Ark. 

(7) Entire area declared militarily strategic. 

(8) Highway bridge. 

(9) Trunk-line railroad bridges, 

(10) Benefits not confined to local area, as (@) levee systems protect vast 
area, extending into State of Louisiana; (b) natural-gas pipeline crossings serv- 
ing highly populated industrial East and many war industries therein. 

(11) Social problem of displaced population. Arkansas basically agricultural. 
One of few States losing population due to changing economy and mechanization 
of farms, causing need to absorb these displaced workers locally through de- 
velopment of our area. 

Hereinafter follows an elaboration of these features : 


Bank stabilization (constructive) versus set-back levees (destructive) 

The cold fact before us at the moment is, we have the choice of one of two 
alternatives. Either we choose bank stabilization, or we choose set-back levees. 
It is one or the other. 

There is positively no question as to which is the more valuable of the two. 
Both have been tried and proven by experience. 

Set-back levees are usually built under adverse conditions and periods of 
peril, accomplishing not only the waste of money but the destruction permanently 
of valuable lands. This soil, in vast quantities, allowed to wash away in the 
river can never be replaced. With our ever-increasing population and our need 
to produce the necessities of life, this practice becomes a mounting crime against 
posterity. 

As an illustration, quoting from statement of Leo M. Oden, chief engineer, 
department of public works, State of Louisiana, dated February 11, 1946, made 
in public hearing before special board of United States engineers: 

“During the 29 years from 1917 to 1945, inclusive, for which records were 
available, 50 miles of set-back levees were built along an original levee line of 
46 miles, at a cost of $3,500,000 and accomplishing the destruction of 6,000 acres 
of the most fertile land in Arkansas.” 

The case which Mr. Oden presents is typical of the total picture, and only 
a small part thereof. 

Bank stabilization is the answer to the problem. 

Benefits of bank stabilization 

We desire to stress the importance of bank stabilization. Its benefits are dual 
in nature as an adjunct and a necessity to both navigation and adequate flood 
control. 

Navigation was the chief contributing economic benefit justifying the author- 
ization of the comprehensive plan. Bank stabilization is a necessity toward pro- 
viding a dependable channel for navigation. The Arkansas River at present is a 
meandering stream through rich alluvial soil from Little Rock south. It ac- 
complishes annually the destruction of much valuable land, etc., in its present 
uncontrolled state, which can be prevented by bank protection. The United 
States engineers have declared it feasible to begin construction at the mouth and 
extending upstream simultaneously with any construction in the upper regions 
of the basin—looking toward supplying navigation as far as Little Rock. 


Emergencies threatening immense Federal investments 

There is a great and urgent need for an adequate bank stabilization program 
to protect our levee system in which the Federal Government has an investment 
of millions of dollars. 

Existing protective works has proven its efficiency and economy. 
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Bank protection is a necessity in guaranteeing integrity to the levee system. 
Floodwaters rarely go over our levees. Ordinarily, the current attacks the 
banks upon which the levee stands, causing it to cave away and toppling the 
levee into the river. 

Attention is particularly. directed to the situation existing at the moment at 
the following locations: 

Appropriations were made in fiscal year 1952 for work at the following 
locations and construction is now in progress: Above Rob Roy, north bank; 
New Gascony, north bank; Brunson Crossing, north bank; Medford, south bank. 

Additional appropriations to complete thesé projects, which were contem- 
plated at the time as being necessary can economically and judiciously be used 
to guarantee the safety and permanency of the construction which is being ac 
complished and are needed in the following manner : 

(1) Below Rob Roy: South bank. 

(2) Rob Roy: (a) Above and (6b) below present construction to extend 
the same, which was contemplated at time of previous appropriation. This 
particular phase of the project is urgently and importantly needed. 

(3) New Gascony: Above and below present construction to extend the 
same. 

(4) Brunson: Above to extend the same. 

Attention is directed particularly to the importance of the Rob Roy 
project, as being the location of a trunk line railroad bridge and gas line 
crossings serving important military establishments and the industrial east 
which are discussed separately hereinafter. 

(5) Above Pine Bluff to in vicinity Redfield: Work is now in progress on 
a continuing basis until completion, designed to protect among other im- 
portant installations: (a@) Highway bridge; () Pine Bluff Arsenal, unit of 
Chemical Warfare Service, where additional huge secret military installa- 
tion is now under construction; (¢c) valuable farm lands; (d) gas line cross- 
ings. 

The caving bank situation in this reach of the river is critical at several 
points and protective measures are urgently needed. The benefits to be 
obtained would far exceed the cost, protecting existing heavy Federal 
investments. 

We direct special attention to additional critical points not enumerated above 
as follows: 

(1) Below Little Rock—north and south banks to in vicinity of Hensley Bar 
where serious caving banks threaten security of levee system and loss of valu- 
able lands, ete. 

(2) Below Pine Bluff where similar conditions exist at following points: 
(a) Richland Bend, (b) Mud Lake, (c) Como. 

Attention is specifically directed that the recommended construction will fit 
permanently in the proposed comprehensive plan for the improvement of the 
entire basin. 

Enormous investments of the Federal Government in levees are imminently 
in danger of being rendered impotent unless something is done quick. 

Cut-offs 

Cut-offs constructed for the purpose of speeding the runoff and reducing flood 
levels have accentuated the need for bank stabilization. Five cut-offs occur in 
the Arkansas River within a distance of approximately 65 miles at places known 
as Diamond Point, Cooks Point, Stillwell Point, Red Fork, and Hopedale. The 
first-named three have occurred naturally and the others have been made. 
Another cut-off known as Corksneck has been constructed in the Mississippi 
River. These cut-offs have reduced the stage at Arkansas City 10 feet. The 
increased velocity of the water caused thereby is creating a serious bank-erosion 
problem and the need for bank protection is urgent. 


Flood control is our immediate and pressing problem 


We cannot have adequate flood protection without bank stabilization as all 
the area throughout the entire basin is developed and the consequent drainage 
waters poured into the stream at an accelerated rate—and with the confines of 
of the floodway our problems in this area have proportionally increased. We 
now receive an enormous burden of floodwaters during high stages of the river. 
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Unfinished project moral obligation of Federal Government 

Work is being progressed at the rate of $500,000 per fiscal year on a stretch 
of levees approximately 45 miles in length extending from Rob Roy to Gillett, 
which averages from 4 to 6 feet below grade. The amount of $500,000 has been 
budgeted for fiscal year 1953. Attention is called to the fact that at this rate 
of construction it will take about 7 years remaining to complete the project, 
whereas construction at the rate of 2 million per year could economically and 
wisely be accomplished. 3 

A repetition of a major flood which can reasonably be expected simply means 

this stretch of levees is doomed to inundation from end to end as there is no 
vay to prevent it. The United States Engineers are well aware of the situation 

but are powerless because of lack of funds. Until such time as the people in 

the doomed area are extended the same protection as the rest of the basin, 
they are merely the sacrificial lambs. The Federal Government has a pressing 
and unfilled obligation in this respect. 

Area militarily strategic 

This entire area of the Arkansas Basin has been declared militarily strategic, 
(a) as being more immune to enemy attack, (0) as a producer of food and fiber 
crops, (¢) as the location of many and varied industries, and (d@) as the location 
of many military installations. 

An important unit of the Chemical Warfare Service is located at Pine Bluff. A 
statement of the commanding officer follows: 

Herewith follows a statement of Lt. Col. H. S. Markham, Commanding Of- 
ficer, discussing their interest in their matter: 

“Dear Mr. SANDERS: Reference is made to your recent request for a brief 
statement concerning the present status of Pine Bluff Arsenal and the part that 
this arsenal is expected to play in future Department of the Army planning. 
It is understood that this information is needed in a study that the Arkansas 
River Basin Association is making relative to the proposed developments of the 
Arkansas River Basin. 

“Since a military post is physically, socially and, to a degree, administratively 
an integral part of the region in which it is located and upon which it depends 
for many necessary services and facilities, the Planning Board at Pine Bluff 
Arsenal has been instructed by higher authority to confer with Federal, State, 
county, and local planning authorities on all matters of mutual regional in- 
terests. In view of these instructions, it would seem appropriate to point out 
the present status of this arsenal as well as a brief history of its operations and 
the part this arsenal is expected to play in future plans of the Department of 
the Army. 

“Pine Bluff Arsenal and Chemical Depot is a unit of the Chemical Corps and 
is located in Jefferson County, Ark. The reservation is approximately 8 miles 
northwest of Pine Bluff, Ark., and 30 miles southwest of Little Rock, Ark. The 
west boundary is adjacent to the right-of-way of the Missouri Pacific Railway 
Co., Little Rock-New Orleans line, and the east boundary is adjacent to the banks 
of the Arkansas River. The reservation covers approximately 15,000 acres, 
and houses a complete manufacturing plant for chemical munitions ineluding 
assembly of incendiary bombs and other types of incendiary munitions. During 
the war years, this arsenal was the largest United States producer of magnesium 
incendiary bombs and contributed large amounts of the white phosphorous and 
toxic gases used by and available for the Armed Forces. 

“The arsenal is practically self-sustaining, with its own steam plants, in- 
ternal railroad, water system, highway system, shops, and other facilities. It 
was constructed by the Government at an estimated cost of $61,000,000. In the 
present emergency activities have increased week by week, including an expan- 
sion construction program now under way at an estimated cost of $20,000,000. 

“Lease of facilities that could be leased out without impairing the origina! 
functions of the plants have been consummated. At the present time Diamond 
Alkali Co., Pine Bluff Chemical Co., Hammond Bag & Paper Co., and Larkin 
Lectro Products Co. are occupying lease sites at the arsenal. The rental these 
industries are paying is a sizable amount, and the Government is relieved of 
the necessity of maintaining the buildings structurally. It is to the Govern- 
ment’s best interest that the industries occupying portions of the reservation he 
placed in he best favorable position from a competitive standpoint, and any 
adjustment downward in freight rates because of a navigable river would he 
helpful. The industries are large consumers of electric power and would be 
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benefited by an abundance of power. This would also be favorable to the Gov- 
ernment in case it was necessary to operate Pine Bluff Arsenal on the level to 
which it was operated during the years of World War II. 

“The arsenal has a further interest in the activities of the Arkansas River 
Association because of the attendant bank stabilization that would go hand in 
hand with any river improvement. The east boundary of the arsenal is the 
west bank of the river, and an uncontrolled river could conceivably disrupt 
some arsenal activities by the action of bank erosion on adjacent roads and 
utilities. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal is considered an important unit in the activities of the 
Chemical Corps, and any improvements brought about through the development 
of the Arkansas River Basin would naturally make the location of this arsenal 
more desirable from a geographic standpoint and be a direct benefit to the 
Government. 

“Yours very truly, 
“H. S. MaRKHAM, 
“Lieutenant Colonel, Chemical Cor 08, Commanding.” 


Railroads.—The trunk line of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. extend- 
ing from St. Louis, Mo., to Fort Worth, Tex., crosses the Arkansas River near 
Pine Bluff. The approach to this bridge caved into the river during the fiood of 
1943. Since that time considerable money and effort has been spent building 
dikes, revetting banks, ete., to protect this important transportation agency in 
the event of another flood. 

This railroad also maintains its central shops, representing a hugh investment, 
at Pine Bluff, which shops in the past have been seriously endangered by the 
river. A measure of relief has been secured by a change in the course of the 
channel, but the threat can be renewed momentarily by a shift of the river back 
to its former course. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad also has a bridge across the Arkansas River 
at Yaneopin, Ark. in its main line between Memphis, Tenn. and New Orleans, La. 
This bridge is periodically endangered by floods. Protection to this important 
bridge is a matter of great concern and perhaps can only be secured successfully 
by stabilization of the banks in this vicinity. 

Highway Bridge.—The citizens of Jefferson County built and paid for, at a 
cost of $1 million, the only highway bridge between Little Rock, Ark. and Green- 
ville, Miss., a distance of about 175 miles. This bridge was built with a lift span 
to accommodate navigation and in this respect is ready for immediate use. 
Another bridge has been authorized, some years ago, across the Arkansas River 
between Pine Bluff and the mouth but has never been built, presumably due to the 
river situation under discussion. It probably will never be built until the river 
is permanently controlled in order to give it the protection it must have. 

This bridge, in addition to serving local and interstate traffic, also accommo- 
dates United States Highway No. 79 between Memphis, Tenn., as a gateway, and 
Mexico. In case of war invading our shores, this bridge would become militarily 
important. 

During the flood of 1948 considerable caving occurred slightly above this bridge, 
threatening to isolate it. The United States Engineers are engaged this moment 
in providing needed protection. The nature of the work being done is such as 
to fit in permanently with the proposed comprehensive plan for the entire basin. 

This bridge is also threatened from another point, known as McFadden Place 
and Henslee bar, where a current construction program is in progress. Addi- 
tional money will be needed to conclude these jobs. 

It should be immediately apparent that the destruction of the only river 
crossing between two points separated by a distance of 175 miles would have 
serious consequences and would be inexcusable when the remedy is readily within 
our power. 

The benefits to be obtained would not be confined to a local area. 

Our levee system protects a wide area. For example, a break in the levee 
system near Pine Bluff in the disastrous flood of 1927 flooded more lands in the 
State of Louisiana than in Arkansas, although some 125 air miles away. 

Such floods silt-up existing drainage structures, imposing an added burden 
upon the Federal Government in restoring adequate drainage. 

In this connection, attention is called to natural-gas pipelines across the Arkan- 


sas River in Arkansas. 
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Natural-gas pipelines across the Arkansas River in Arkansas 

At the present time there are four natural gas pipeline companies having 
crossings under the Arkansas River in Arkansas, as follows: 

Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co., two crossings near Little Rock. 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., two crossings near Little Rock. 

Texas-Illinois Pipe Line Co., one crossing 3 miles below Little Rock. 

Mississippi River Fuel Corp., two crossings a few miles below Pine Bluff, Ark. 

In addition to these natural gas pipeline companies, the Magnolia Pipe Line Co. 
has a crude oil pipeline crossing near Conway, Ark. 

In addition to the above pipeline crossings, the Valley Gas Pipeline Co. has 
an application for a gas pipeline to cross the Arkansas River and the Mississippi 
River Fuel Corp. contemplates the installation of another large pipeline near its 
present crossings below Pine Bluff. 

Immediately above Little Rock the pipeline crossing of the Arkansas Louisiana 
Gas Co. has washed out several times since its installation in 1928. Immediately 
below Little Rock this same company has another pipeline crossing under the 
Arkansas River to supply gas to the Lynch plant of the Arkansas Power & 
Light Co. and to North Little Rock and Jacksonville areas. This crossing has 
washed out since its installation about 4 years ago, causing a serious situation 
until it was repaired. 

The Texas Eastern Transmisison Corp., known as the Big and Little Inch 
lines, supply gas to the North and Northeast beginning in Illinois and extending 
through Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, 
with extensions now projected to supply a large territory in the New England 
States. The crossing at Little Rock washed out once when it was being used 
to convey petroleum and petroleum products to the East during the war. Since 
it has been operated as a natural gas pipeline system it has washed out again 
and in 1950 the capacity was reduced, reportedly, about 25 to 30 million cubic feet 
of gas per day through a temporary crossing which was installed to bypass the 
washed-out section. This temporary bypass was installed over a railroad bridge 
in Little Rock and is still being used. Reportedly, nearly a million dollars was 
spent to replace the washed-out crossing in addition to the curtailing of service 
to customers all along the system. 

The Texas Illinois Pipe Line Co. is being installed at the present time and 
the crossing under the Arkansas River has been completed at a point some 
3 miles below Little Rock. This large pipeline is owned by the People’s Gas 
Light interests of Chicago and is to supply gas to consumers in northern Illinois 
and the city of Chicago. 

The Mississippi River Fuel Corp. has two lines extending from Louisiana to 
St. Louis and an area in Illinois opposite St. Louis with crossings under the 
Arkansas River below Pine Bluff, Ark. This company has had several of its 
multiple crossings wash out in the past. In addition to the St. Louis, Mo., area, 
this company supplies gas to several cities and towns in Arkansas and Missouri 
before it reaches St. Louis and thiS whole area depends on natural gas for prac- 
tically all of its fuel requirements. 

The Valley Gas Pipe Line Co. is a project not yet started, which reportedly 
is to cross Arkansas necessitating a crossing under the Arkansas River. We 
understand this crossing will be below Little Rock. This contemplated line 
is to supply markets in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 

Briefly, the natural gas pipelines crossing the Arkansas River are supplying 
millions of homes, commercial and industrial customers in central and north- 
east Arkansas, St. Louis and southeast Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and the New England States, and all the cities of any 
size from Chicago east to New York City with the New England cities in the 
offing. Many of these large cities are going 100 percent to natural gas for 
heating and operating industries. 

The Arkansas River happens to be the most hazardous obstacle to continued 
service that confronts any of these companies, due to the lack of stabilized 
banks along this stream. Any interruption to the flow of gas through these 
lines during flood stage is extremely serious because of the time necessary 
for the water to run off and permit replacement of the crossing. This situation 
is doubly serious when the Mississippi River happens to be at flood stage at the 
same time. 

The Magnolia Pipeline Co.’s crude oil line crossing near Conway has been 
in operation only a comparatively short time and to date there has been m 
wash-out. However, it is subject to the whims of the river and if it shoud 
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wash out, the flow of crude oil to refinery points in Ohio and Indiana would be 
interrupted. This is a 20-inch line. 

Summing up the situation, it may be stated conservatively that within the 
next two or three years approximately 20 percent of all the natural gas supply- 
ing the State of Illinois and the territory eastward to the New England 
States will be flowing through crossings under the Arkansas River in Arkansas. 
This indicates the importance of stabilization work to protect the fuel lines of 
all the people and industries in the territory described above. 

Problem of displaced population 

Arkansas is one of the few States of the Nation which lost population during 
the past decade. This is due in part to our changing economy. We are basically 
an agricultural State. Methods of farming are undergoing a revolution. Farms 
are now becoming highly mechanized, displacing the historic farm laborers. 
Necessity is forcing these workers to find employment elsewhere, resulting in 
the dislocation of entire families. 

Such situations are dangerous to our welfare and safety and offer fertile soil 
for foreign “isms” besides often imposing additional burdens on our Government 
in providing relief. 

The record of other great river valleys has shown where improvements have 
been made such as we are requesting, great development of their resources has 
followed and they have blossomed forth like a rose. We feel that such would 
be our experience, if given the opportunity, and our population would not have 
to move elsewhere. They could remain here as an asset rather than become a 
liability to some other section. 

The following appropriations are specifically asked for the areas under discus- 
sion: 

(1) Above Pine Bluff to in vicinity of Redfield (project 5) hereinbe- 

fore described ($400,000 of this amount is in President’s 

budget) $1, 290, 000 
(2) Below Pine Bluff (projects (1) to (4) inclusive hereinbefore de- 

scribed ) 


nen 2, 790, 000 

The above amounts are (1) to continue, and (2) to complete present construc- 
tion, and (3) were contemplated as being necessary to complete these projects. 

Proposed construction fits in permanently with the comprehensive plan for the 
development of the Arkansas River. 

We recommend the additional appropriations as follows to meet critical situa- 
tions now existing, which appropriations can wisely and economically be ex- 
pended, and which construction will likewise fit permanently into the compre- 
hensive plan for the development of the Arkansas River: 

(1) Below Little Rock, north and south banks, to in vicinity of Hens- 

ley Bar 
(2) Below Pine Bluff: 

(a) Richland Bend (to protect caving bank and controlling 
750, 000 
(b) Mud Lake (to hold river in present desirable location) —_ 350, 000 

(c) Como (to hold river in present desirable location and 
protect controlling levee) 480, 000 

Total below Pine Bluff 


Grand total 3, 530, 000 
SUMMARY 


Total requested for bank stabilization to complete present projects___ $2, 790, 000 
Total recommended for bank stabilization to protect existing invest- 
3, 530, 000 


Grand total 6, 320, 000 


We further recommend: 

(3) An increase from the present schedule of $500,000 to 2 million per fiscal 
year for north-bank levee construction from Rob Roy to Gillett is urgently 
recommended, as previously discussed herein. 

(4) We earnestly endorse and recommend that favorable consideration be 
given to the drainage situation existing in the Boeuf-Tensas-Macon region in 
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southeast Arkansas and northern Louisiana which will be separately presented 
in this hearing. 

Although specific emergency points have been discussed herein we recommend 
that the actual expenditure of any moneys appropriated be left to the discretion 
of the United States Engineers as being more qualified to determine the exact 
point of need to secure the greatest benefit to the public at large. 

Mr. Saunpers. And so, again, gentlemen, I think you will under- 
stand what I mean when I say the benefits we are asking do not apply. 

Briefly, one other aspect of that: Beginning at Pine Bluff and ex- 
tending south to the Mississippi River, a distance of approximately 
60 levee miles, if a levee breaks at any one point in that 60-mile stretch 
of levee it floods more lands in the State of Louisiana, a hundred air 
miles south of us, than it does in Arkansas. That is one of the things 
that these gentlemen this morning were talking to you about, so 
again we are pleading their case when we plead ours. There are 
several highway bridges—one highway bridge and several railroad 
bridges in this area—that I am discussing with you and both of 
those railroad bridges have at times gone out during periods of high 
water. 

The Rob-Roy project, which I have just mentioned to you and 
which I will mention in just a minute, is tied in with the Rob-Roy 
situation and appears in that picture. 

Just one more thing and I won't impose on you any more, Mr. 
Chairman. We have a revolution down in our part of the country. 
We are undergoing a tremendous change in a social aspect. We are 
basically agricultural. We are going from the old-type farming to 
mechanized farming. There isa world of displaced people. We talk 
about displaced people in the foreign countries because of the war 
situation. We have got them in our part of the country because of 
the economic situation. We express a great deal of fear about for- 
eign “isms.” All of us know a discontented people, a displaced people, 
are the most fertile soil in the world for one of those “isms.” What 
we are trying to say to you, what I am trying to say to you, is simply 
this: If you give us the benefits of this program that we are asking 
for and let us balance our economy, we can absorb those people 
locally and put them into useful work in an environment that they are 
accustomed to and where they will be satisfied and I submit to you 
again that that is a benefit that extends far beyond our local territory. 

That concludes what I have to say, Mr. Chairman, except that for 
the record, with your permission, 1 would like to name, instead of 
going into a detailed description of the points of emergency such as 
has been done, I will merely name them for the record and it will 
take me just a minute to read it: 

Project No. 1, below Rob-Roy, south bank. 

Project No. 2, Rob-Roy (a) above and below the present construc- 
tion, to extend the same. 

Project No. 3, New Gascony, above and below present construction. 

Project No. 4, Brunson, above to extend the same. 

The money we are asking for those projects, four of them, is to 
complete and to guarantee the permanency of the work that was 
accomplished by the money that you appropriated in the fiscal year 
which has just closed. It was contemplated at the time that this 
additional money would be necessary. 

Project No. 5, above Pine Bluff to in the vicinity of Redfield. 
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Now then, as points of emergency, in the nature of a second priority, 
I would like to name these points : 

Project No. 1, below Little Rock, north and south banks to in the 
vicinity of Hensley Bar. 

Project No. 8, below Pine Bluff where similar conditions exist at 
the following points: (@) Richland Bend, (6), Mud Lake, (¢) Como. 

I thank you gentlemen for your courtesy. 

Mr. Ragwavt. Thank you. 

Mr. Terry. Mr. Chairman, we have as our concluding witness for 
our part of this program, Mr. Robert B. Brooks, engineer, from St. 
Louis, who is interested in bank stabilization, the pipeline crossing, et 
cetera. He is also interested in this Minifee emergency situation. 

Mr. Rasavur. Mr. Brooks, we will be pleased to hear from you now. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Rabaut, Judge Kerr, Mr. Cannon, last year you 
all said that anything that was done there and in any other river had 
to meet two requirements. It must be in the interest of the national 
defense, it must conserve the public welfare. 

This first matter that I want to speak to you about is the reach that 
Mr. Sanders was talking about from Plum Bayou to Rob Roy. That 
reach of the river does conserve both of those items because not only 
does it take care of the land, but it also does something that the pipe- 
line company could not do—protect themselves. 

They spent over half a million dollars trying to protect themselves, 
but with the whiplash motion of the Arkansas River, which started 
miles above because of certain cut-offs, they saw they were going to 
be outflanked. That would have destroved the railroad bridge of the 
Cotton Belt at Rob Roy, it at one time did destroy six of those eight 
lines, and the company protected themselves as best they could. 

Now, with the destruction of those natural gas pipelines, that would 
destroy the supply of fuel for 1,400,000 people for heating and cooking 
in the greater St. Louis area, it would have destroyed the heating and 
cooking ability of people in 22 towns in north Arkansas. 

It would have destroyed the fuel supply for all of those manu- 
facturers making national defense goods in the greater St. Louis 
area, so you did decide that that was in the interests of national 
defense and the public welfare. 

Mr. Norrell in Congress, on June 13, 1951, submitted the costs of 
that job which was approximately $1,500,000. He told you that 
what they needed right then was $1,040,000, but that $750,000 should 
be spent in the present fiscal year. 

I also submitted the same information to Judge McGrath, who was 
acting member of this subcommittee at the same time. The reason I 
mentioned that is because for some reason or other the Director of the 
Budget did not put in an item for continuation of this work for the 
fis ‘al year of 1953. 

It was understood by the Director of the Budget, who sent his own 
man down there, that this work in green [showing map] should be 
done in its present fiscal year and the balance of the work shown in red 
should be done this fiscal year 1953. You did appropriate $750,000, 
That money is under contract, and without these additional funds in 
those three places, the work that you have spent $750,000 for may be 
outflanked and will not do what you intended to do. 
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I mentioned about Mr. Norrell because it is on the record that he 
said this additional fund would be necessary in 1953, and so that is in 
the record. 

I thought you might be interested in seeing just exactly what is being 
done, in green [on the map], and what will be necessary, in red [on the 
map|, to make that a unit protection. 

As Mr. Norrell said in the record last year, it would take $1,040,000 
to do that job, which meant $290,000 extra would be needed for this 
fiscal year. 

Now, since that time, the costs have gone up. Instead of $290,000 
it is $440,000 which will complete that unit, but it will make it safe, 
it will keep that railroad bridge open and will do that national- 
defense work and keep the fuel supply of the greater St. Louis area 
and those 22 towns in Arkansas intact. 

I am submitting as a part of the record, if I may, the names of those 
towns; 22 towns in Arkansas will be affected, and there are some- 
30 national-defense manufacturers who would be put out of business 
so far 

Mr. Rasavt. Supply those towns for the record, and also the manu- 
facturing firms affected by the fuel supply. 

(The information referred to is as toNows:) 





Towns in Arkansas supplied by natural gas brought through the pipelines 
crossing the Arkansas River downstream from Pine Bluff, Ark., whose supply 
would be cut off if the natural-gas pipelines crossing the Arkansas River should 
be broken by further bank erosion of the Arkansas River upstream from the pipe- 
lines: 


Walnut Ridge Newark Stuttgart 
Hoxie 3ald Knob Pocahontas 
Alicia Judsonia Corning 
Jonesboro Kensett West Point 
Swifton Searcy Bradford 
Tuckerman Lonoke College City 
Newport Carlisle 

Batesville England 


NATIONAL DEFENSE PRODUCTS PRODUCED BY THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES IN THE 
GREATER ST. LOUIS AREA 


These companies are fueled by the natural gas brought through the pipelines 

crossing the Arkansas River downstream from Pine Bluff, Ark., whose produc- 

tion would be practically stopped if the natural gas pipelines crossing the 

Arkansas River should be broken by further bank erosion of the Arkansas River 

upstream from the pipelines. 

Scullin Steel Co.: Railroad specialties; locomotive steel castings; castings; 
earbon and alloy steel. 

Hydraulic Press Brick Co.: Haydite insulating block; Haydite aggregate; brick 
and hollow tile. 

Laclede Christy Co.: Clay refractories, sewer pipe, prepared fire clay. 

St. Louis Screw & Bolt Co.: Bolts, nuts screws, and washers; hot galvanizing 
and plating ; special screw and bolt machine products. 

St. Louis Car Co.: City passenger cars; busses and trucks; Diesel-electric rail- 
cars and locomotives; streamlined trains; steam railroad coaches and freight 
ears ; trackless trolleys. 

Missouri Portland Cement Co. : Portland cement. 

Granite City Steel Co.: Ingots, slabs, plates, sheets, tin plate, ternes, tin mill 
black, stainless clad sheets. 

Laclede Steel Co.: Ingots, blooms, billets, wire rods, skelp, merchant bars, hot- 
rolled strip; wright steel pipe, electrical conduit ; light wall tubing; steel wire, 
all grades and finishes, steel joists, reinforcing bars; reinforcing wire mesh; 
accessories for building and highway construction. 
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General Steel Castings Corp.: Steel castings weighing 1,000 pounds or more; one 
piece cast steel specialty devices for railroad locomotives; one-piece cast steel 
specialty devices for passenger cars. 

National Lead Co., St. Louis branch: White lead in oil; lead oxides, lead paint 
pigments, bentone. 

Alpha Portland Cement.: Portland cement. 

Missouri Rolling Mill Corp.: Reinforcing bars, angles, flats, and steel fence posts ; 
fabricated steel towers, angles, and flats; hot dip galvanizing; rerolling steel 
operations. 

Evans & Howard Sewer Pipe Co.: Sewer pipe; miscellaneous structural clay 
products ; fire clay, sacked. 

Blackmer & Post Pipe Co.: Milled fire clay; vitrified clay sewer pipe; wall 
coping, flue lining, septic tanks, chimney pipe, chimney tops, drain tile. 

Winkle Terra Cotta, Inc.: Agricultural terra cotta; hooded chimney tops: terra 
cotta garden furniture; grave markers. 

American Brake Shoe Co.: Brake shoes for railroads. 

Precast Slab & Tile Co.: Concrete roof and floor slabe; insulating concrete; 
Perlite concrete; plaster aggregate. 

St. Louis Malleable Casting Co.: Castings, malleable iron; hot dip galvanizing ; 
malleable iron washers; pole line specialists; tank car repair castings; brake 
beam repair parts. 

National Lead Co., titanium division: titanium pigments. 

Owens Illinois Glass Co.: Glass containers; glass making machinery. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co.: Enameled cooking utensils; galvanized 
ware; lithographed and japanned ware, tinware, steel drums. 

Olin Industries, Inc. (Western Cartridge Co.) : Ammunition, shotgun shells; 
blasting caps, detonators; smokeless powder; air rifle shot; trap and skeet 
shooting traps and targets. 

Aluminum Ore Co.: Calcined alumina, hydrated alumina, gelatinous alumina, 
activated alumina, tabular alumina, synthetic eryolite, sodium fluoride, sodium 
acid fluoride, hydrofluoric acid, quicklime, hydrated lime, protective compound, 
insulating powder. 

Lewin Mathes Co.: Copper and brass tubing and fittings; wiping rags. 

Obear Nester Glass Co. : Glass bottles, flint and amber. 

American Zine Co, of Illinois (American Zinc, Lead, & Smelting Co.) : Slab zinc, 
sulfurie acid, cadmium. 

Socony Vacuum Oil Co.: Gasoline, fuels, Diesel oils, lubricating oils and greases. 

General Chemical Co. (Division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.) : Processed 
clays. 

American Steel Foundries: Railroad castings. 

Monsanto Chemical Co.: Industrial inorganic chemicals, industrial organic 
chemicals ; medicinal inorganic and organic chemicals ; insecticides. 

Alton Box Board Co.: All types and kinds of paperboard. 

Key Co.: Return bands and special steel fittings for oil refineries, tube and pipe 
fabrication; hand hold and tube hole closures for boilers; pipe joint com- 
pounds; steel castings—alloy and carbon; machine work, steel stampings. 

Hill Brick Co. : Face and common brick, building tile. 

Sterling Steel Casting Co. : Carbon and alloy steel castings. 


Mr. Brooks. The other item, Mr. Rabaut, is the one Mr. Ormond 
spoke about in the vicinity of Menifee, Ark. That is river mile 204 
to 205. There is not a person here that wouldn’t willingly spend 
$2.50 in order to save $15 to $20. Now, this situation, I am not sure 
that Mr. Ormond brought out, was an emergency nature because it all 
happened within the last 90 days, after the budget was submitted. 

This situation down there is shown by an aerial photograph taken 
just a month ago. This river current changed and all of a sudden 
it started cutting in the left bank between river miles 204 and 205. 

Now, the river is within 117 feet of this levee right now, this Conway 
County levee. Within 6 to 7 months that levee will be breached ; 19,- 
000 acres will be inundated; there will be 30 inches of water over the 
Missouri Pacific tracks, the main line from Little Rock to Kansas 
City—which, incidentally, is the line serving Camp Robinson down 
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there—10 miles of rural electrification will be put out of business, and 
God knows how many miles of telephone lines. 

Now, if you were to ask the Engineers what it would cost—I am 
talking about the Corps of Engineers—they would probably tell you 
in the nature of a million to two million dollars, because they would 
take this entire reach. | 

What I am telling you is this: $250,000 spent in three little pile 
dikes at this place will save the breaching of that levee and the in- 
undation of those 19,000 acres of land. 

Mr. Ormond told you of this floodgate here which costs $125,000 
that would be destroyed. 

Mr. Rasavut. How far has this moved? 

Mr. Brooks. That has moved in some 60 feet in the last 60 days, and 
three pile dikes at an expenditure of $250,000 will save that whole 
levee and will save it for some years to come. 

Mr. Kerr. You have $4,452,000 in 1952. 

Has any of that been used on this? 

Mr. Brooks. Not a cent on this; not a cent of it is allocated to this 
job here because this is emergency just occurring. It all .came up 
within the last 90 days. 

Mr. Kerr. If it is emergency, why couldn’t they spend some of the 
$4 million ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. That is what I told the engineers. They told me 
they couldn’t do anything until after the emergency occurred. 

Mr. Terry. May I say this? The Army engineers first had that 
place down about 5 in priority. Here in the last 2 months they 
raised it up to second place, and possibly first place. 

Mr. Sanpers. The chief down there told me he didn’t have emer- 
gency money whatsoever to put on a place like that; that their emer- 
gency funds did not exceed $50,000. 

Mr. Brooxs.*That will cost $250,000 to put in those pile dikes. 

Mr. Rabaut, I helped build your camp up there at Battle Creek, 
Mich. Iwasa member of the Missouri Highway Commission 1937-42. 
I worked in Arkansas for some 20 years myself. I am telling you 
that within 6 months that Cinnay levee will be breached and then 
you will have to spend a million and a half to two million to take care 
of it, whereas $250,000 spent within the next 7 months will stop it. 

Mr. Ranaut. How much damage will be done if it breaks? 

Mr. Brooks. The inundation of 19,000 acres of land, 30 inches of 
water over the main line of the Missouri Pacific Railroad tracks be- 
tween Little Rock and Kansas City, stoppage of railroad transpor- 
tation from the west to Camp Joe Robinson, 10 miles of rural elec- 
trification and God knows how many miles of telephone service, plus 
a main highway down there; $250,000, which must be spent if it is 
going to be spent, at all, in 7 months, will stop it. After that, it 
will cost a million and a half to two million. Then the engineers 
should use emergency money. 

Mr. Kerr. What reason does the Corps of Engineers give for not 
going ahead with it ? 

Mr. Brooxs. They tell me they are prevented by acts of Congress. 
They have allocated that money to certain projects and have those 
projects under contract. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you know that? 
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Mr. Moors. To the best of my knowledge, that is true. But $250.- 
000 spent right now—if you were to ask the Engineers they would 
tell you that whole reach has got to be taken care of. Maybe it does 
some day, but why lock the barn door after the horse is stolen ; $250,- 
000 will save all of that property damage, but it has got to be done in 7 
months or there won’t be anything to protect. 

Mr. Terry. Mr. Hull, I think, would like to say a word, if you 
please. 

Mr. Hutu. As I mentioned in my opening statement about the soil 
that we are dealing with on the Arkansas River, I want to bring that 
into this point here. I made a trip down the river with the United 
States Engineers in a boat on November 5 by this point near Menifee. 

It was not a critical point then, but it is a critical point now; and 
I would like to urge that, whatever funds are appropriated for 1953, 
the United States Engineers have sufficient funds, with sufficient 
leeway to where they can shift funds to meet emergencies that exist 
in the 1953 year, and this is an illustration of what has happened 
there. 

Mr. Razavur. They evidently don’t consider it in the same light 
that you do. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mrs. Mary House who is a cousin of Mr. House, a 
partner of former Senator Robinson of Arkansas, is sick or she 
would have been here. She owns quite a bit of this land down here 
and maybe this is what made her sick because she sees her holdings 
are about to be destroyed. 

Whatever is done if it isn’t done within 7 months there won’t be 
anything to protect. 

Mr. Terry. They have got it on the emergency list, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rapavur. The fact you said it went from fifth to second place, 
sa pretty good argument. 

Mr. Brooks. May I take that map and show it to the Chief of Engi- 
neers tomorrow ? 

Mr. Ragpaur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Terry. Mr. Chairman, this concludes the Arkansas River pro- 
gram, and I am now turning it back to Mr. Norrell, and on behalf 
of this group, I want to thank this committee for their kind indulgence 
in listening to us this afternoon. We think it is most important to 
our part of the State and we will appreciate any consideration you 
may give us. 

(The extended remarks are as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Corps of Engineers made request for $7,680,000 
for fiscal year 1953 for necessary emergency bank stabilization and channel 
rectification on the Arkansas River and tributaries, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, 
and General Chorpening has stated that, in view of the probability that addi- 
tional and now unforeseen situations may well arise on the Arkansas River 
which will require bank stabilization works during fiscal year 1953 an additional 
$2,000,009 not earmarked for specific locations has considerable merit. 

The Arkansas River has the dubious distinction of being one of the most un- 
stable of rivers. Certainly I know of no river in the world with a worse reputa- 
tion for caving banks. This is due, no doubt, to the type of fertile, alluvial 
soil through which it runs, than which there is no finer for agricultural pur- 
poses. If it could be bought at all, most of it would demand a price of $500 
per acre. The rapidly caving banks bring not only great loss to the owners 
of the land, but to the Federal Government which must eventually then build 
set-back levees at great expense for construction and for the purchase of land 
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within the set-back levees. The saddest thing about it is not the cost involved 
in such construction, but the complete destruction of fine agricultural land 
needed now and by future generations, which washes down the river. 

I feel justified in requesting the sympathetic consideration of this committee 
to including the full sum requested by the engineers for stabilizing the caving 
banks and channel rectification in fiscal year 1953. Seven of the critical locations 
on the river demanding prompt attention touch the congressional district which 
I represent, and regarding which I have some personal knowledge. They are: 
1. Brodie Bend cut-off ; 2. White Bluff to Jefferson County Free Bridge; 3. Jack 
Bradley Bend; 4. Plum Bayou to Rob Roy; 5. Below Rob Roy; 6. New Gascony ; 
and 7. Brunson’s Crossing. In the confidence that the representations of the 
engineers regarding the other locations needing immediate attention are no less 
critical, and the saving of valuable land and improvements, including public 
facilities, is no less desirable, I ask the approval of this committee of the entire 
amount requested for this vital work. 

I very keenly appreciate the kind attention given me, and the other witnesses 
who have appeared before you today on this subject. 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, I want to concur in what ex-Congress- 
man Terry has said. You have been very kind to us, and this concludes 
the testimony regarding the Arkansas River. I would like to extend my 
remarks in behalf of all the projects that they have mentioned. 

At this time, with your permission, I would like to introduce an 
engineer from Stuttgart, Ark., by the name of T. J. Fricke, and they 
are going to use about 15 minutes, with your permission, to tell you 
regarding a solution they think they have about the growing shortage 
of water in the Rice Belt of Arkansas. 

I have been working on it about 10 years. We have an a, halt 
project that will cost in excess of 20 million. They think they have a 
solution whereby our pore might be solved with only a cost of prob- 
ably two or three hundred thousand dollars to the Federal Government. 
At this time, with your permission, I present Mr. Fricke, of Stuttgart, 
Ark. 

Mr. Fricke. My name is Thomas J. Fricke, consulting engineer, of 
the firm of Fricke & Kazmann, Stuttgart, Ark. 

I want to say that I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before 
your group with our witnesses today in representation of what we 
think is a very serious problem in the United States. We are prepared 
to furnish you with a mass of documentary evidence in support of our 
statements but we don’t propose to take your time to do that at this 
moment. 

As Mr. Norrell has said, our witnesses will only require 15 minutes 
of your time and within that time limit we will attempt to accomplish 
two purposes: Firstly, we will name the results of our 18 years of 
constant apes with matters of water supply, in the United States, 
and secondly, we will offer you the opportunity to join us in an effort 
to provide our country with an economically feasible means of re- 
habilitating and restoring the depleted, or exhausted, ground-water 
supplies in many of our States. 

I sincerely hope that within the next 10 minutes you gentlemen will 
clearly understand that the proposal which we support here today is by 
nature not the usual request for expenditure of large sums of money, 
but is a request for 8 § in greatly reducing the money requirements of 
projects now approved or under construction or to be approved in our 

country in the future. 

We don’t want a large amount of money. We want to save money, 
and for the record I wish to endorse the statement which will be made 
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next by Mr. Kazmann, which has been prepared by him and by myself 
in an effort to provide you with the proper information. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rapnavt. Thank you. 

Mr. Kazmann, be seated and identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Kazmann. My name is Raphael G. Kazmann, partner in the 
firm of Fricke & Kazmann, Stuttgart, Ark. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you briefly to request funds necessary to ac- 
complish the work authorized by the review resolution of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, dated September 25, 1951, sponsored by 
Senator John L. McClellan, of Arkansas. 

This review resolution had reference to the public works recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers on December 29, 1948, approved 
on May 17,1950. Specifically the review resolution directed the Chief 
of Engineers to “determine whether any changes in the adopted plan 
with respect to ground-water supply are warranted at this time, and 
to make such actual on-site tests as may be necessary.” 

This review has general significance in connection with water sup- 
plies in the entire United States and not merely with the water supply 
of the Grand Prairie region of Arkansas, whose needs are summarized 
in detail in House Document 255, Eighty-first Congress, first session. 

At the time that the Chief of Engineers reported on the Grand 
Prairie region of Arkansas, no practicable method had been even 
suggested whereby under similar geologic conditions, a ground-water 
supply which was being rapidly depleted could be restored. The rec- 
ommendation of the Chief of Engineers, favoring construction of a 
$20,000,000 gravity flow, overland, surface-water supply to replace 
ground-water use in the area was entirely proper. 

Since then, in the field of ground water, as in other fields of science, 
technical advances have been made or proposed. It now appears cer- 
tain that from the viewpoints of efficiency, economy, and conservation, 
a feasible method for correcting many of the serious ground-water 
conditions in the United States is now available. This method has its 
origin in the recent mechanical development of a new type of ground- 
water well, known as the horizontal collector. 

During the last 3 years, Mr. T. J. Fricke, of Stuttgart, Ark., and I, 
with the assistance of Prof. Kyle Engler of the University of Arkan- 
sas, have studied the adaptability of the horizontal collector for use 
in injecting untreated surface waters into depleted water-bearing 
formations. Our mathematical and hydraulic analyses—based on a 
combined total of 35 years of professional experience in ground- 
water work—convince us that an economically feasible method of 
replenishing exhausted ground-water supplies is now available. Dis- 
cussion of our conclusions with numerous other professsionals in the 
fields of ground water, hydraulics, and related sciences has been help- 
ful and encouraging—and has not disclosed the existence of a single 
serious obstacle to successful demonstration of the procedure. 

We have concluded that the application of the principle of ground- 
water recharge to the Grand Prairie region problem would necessi- 
tate revisions of the existing recommendation of the Chiefs of Engi- 
neers—and would result in a reduction in the cost of the project. As 
presently proposed, the project would cost $20,000,000—utilizing a 
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demonstrated method of artificial recharge, the cost, we estimate, 
would be $10,000,000: a saving of 50 percent to the Federal Govern- 
ment and inhabitants of the region. 

Moreover, the successful demonstration of an economical method 
of ground-water recharge, whether or not a horizontal collector is 
used, would have important uses in every part of the country where 
depletion of the ground-water supply is threatened. 

‘his summary may help explain the reason for the review resolu- 
tion sponsored by Senator McClellan. We are distressed by the fact 
that no funds for carrying out this review have been budgeted, as yet. 
We feel that this is because the national significance and importance 
of the authorized review have not been clearly understood. 

Monsanto, du Pont, American Cyanamid, Mathieson “Hydrocarbon 
and other nationally known chemical concerns require tremendous 
quantities of ground water for industrial processes. Shell, Esso, the 
Texas Co., Cities Service and other large petroleum refiners base their 

»rocesses on tremendous ground water consumption. Synthetic rub- 

er plants, as in Louisville; aircraft engine plants, as in Cincinnati; 
electrical equipment plants such as the G. E. plant in Schenectady ; 
and those of many other essential industries, too numerous to men- 
tion here, depend on ground water for cooling and process. 

When ground water supplies are depleted or exhausted, new sup- 
plies must be substituted, usually by the expensive importation of 
water. Sometimes resort may be had to expensive mechanical refrig- 
eration, thus increasing the costs of production, or, finally, the site may 
be abandoned by the industry and the plant relocated. 

In Cincinnati over $3,000,000 is now being spent to develop a new 
ground water supply and pipe it for a distance of more than 17 miles 
to the present industrial area. Well-known companies such as Proc- 
ter anil Gamble, National Distillers, Auto-Lite and General Electric 
are involved in this project. 

When present ground water supplies fail by exhaustion, and cor- 
rective measures must be taken, large expenditures of labor and crit- 
ical construction materials are needed. These are diverted, possibly 
from direct use in defense production. Pumps, motors, pipelines and 
building materials, all using large tonnages of metals, must be pro- 
vided to maintain water supply for our vital industries. Demands on 
our available pools of electric power are increased significantly, since 
resorting to distant, untapped ground water reserves—or, in some 
cases, machanical substitutes—almost always requires additional 
horsepower. 

The agriculture of the Nation outside of the rice-producing area 
of the Grand Prairie region will benefit substantially by the develop- 
ment of an economical method of ground-water replenishment. For 
example, in the Central Valley of California, a construction plan in- 
volving $1,800 million in Federal funds is being accomplished. In this 
comprehensive plan, surface-water reservoirs with an aggregate capac- 
ity of 30,000,000 acre-feet will store water. A part of the surface 
run-off must be stored in water-bearing formations which have been 
depleted. The Bureau of Reclamation says: 

These underground basins are estimated to have a usable capacity of about 


20,000,000 acre-feet, the use of which is essential (my emphasis—RGK) to the 
economical development of the water resources of the basin (p. 60). 


1Centrai Valley Basin. S. Doc. 113, 81st Cong., 1st sess., 1949. 
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In fact, although these large and important irrigation works are now 
under construction in the Central Valley, no on knows how, or what it 
will cost, to inject the required surplus floodwater underground. Says 
the United States Geological Survey (referring to the Central 
Valley) :* 

For example, it has not yet been determined where and how (my emphasis— 
RGK) the artificial recharge of the underground reservoirs can be carried out 
(p. 65). 

Outlining a typical national problem is the statement by the United 
States Geological Survey concerning the Central Valley project re- 
quirements: * 

Complications are introduced also by geological conditions. For example, 
permeable materials capable of absorbing water freely may underlie the surface, 
but unfortunately they may be separated from the depleted aquifier below the 
impermeable clay (my emphasis—RGK). Complications of this kind exist in 
the West Basin near Los Angeles, Calif., where artificial recharge appears to 
be necessary but will have to be done through wells or shafts because the aquifier 
(water-bearing formation—RGK) is capped by materials of low permeability. 
Similar conditions exist in part of the upper San Jouquin Valley where artificial 
recharge is to be practiced (p. 71). 

Further on in the report the survey says of the San Joaquin Valley 
(part of the Central Valley) :? 

Water levels declining and may reach economic limit within the relatively near 
future. Salt accumulation may ruin large areas of productive land. 

What are our deficiencies in information / 

Practicability of artificial recharge and best areas for it. Available data not 
adequate to assume success of project (p. 17, appendix). 

Besides those I have already named, I could go on and on and 
enumerate other areas outside of California which have need for 
a practicable method of artificial recharge such as: The Southwestern 
Louisiana rice area, the Lansing, Mich., industrial area, a number of 
industrialized counties in New Jersey, area after area in Illinois. 
This is indeed a serious national problem—which can be solved in 
part by demonstrating the practicability of ground-water recharge 
as provided by the review authorized by the Senate. 

Yet no money has been budgeted to study a practicable method 
for artificial recharge, although the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, aware of the problem, specifically requested the Chief of 
Engineers—I quote— 
to determine whether any changes in the adopted plan with respect to ground- 
water supply are warranted at this time, and to make such actual on-site tests 
as may be necessary. 

Since no budget item has been provided, I am forced to give you our 
own estimate, as professional engineers, of the costs: 

Construction costs, which include a 20-feet-in-diameter concrete 
‘aisson about 135 feet deep, internal piping, pumps, motors, a small 
reservoir to furnish water for the test, observation wells, controls, 
measuring devices, and the necessary equipment to make the mechani- 
‘al, hydraulic, chemical, and bacteriological observations, $175,000, 
costs for a year of operation following construction, $50,000; con- 
tingencies and miscellaneous, $25,000: total, $250.000. 


+ 


?The Water Situation in the United States With Special Reference to Ground Water, 
by C. L. MeGuiness, Geological Survey Circular 114, June 1951. 
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It is our hope that your committee will see fit to remedy a serious 
oversight and provide funds to enable the Corps of Engineers to start 
work on July 1, 1952. The economy of the United States will benefit 
greatly from this expenditure, far out of proportion to the small sum 
requested. And we, of the Grand Prairie region, will be very glad to 
have aided in solving one of the problems that confront the Nation: 
“How shall we replenish our depleted ground-water supply?” 

Mr. Norrett. Mr. Chairman, Mr. J. M. Spicer is here representing 
the Arkansas County Farm Bureau, and he desires to file a state- 
ment for the record. 


(The statement is as follows:) 


ARKANSAS COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 


DEWITT, ARK. 
HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am J. M. Spicer, Stuttgart, Ark. 

I should like to preface my statement by saying that I am authorized to bring 
ed this statement as the representative of the farm bureau of Arkansas County, 

rk. 

I am sure that you gentlemen know, from data already available to you, of the 
pressing need for more irrigation water in the Grand Prairie region of Arkansas. 
This region is irrigated almost entirely from wells, and our problem has been 
brought about by the lowering of the underground water level. 

You are also aware that various approaches have been made to the solution 
of this problem and various surveys made; the most recent of which was the 
survey made by the United States Army engineers in 1948. 

We of the Grand Prairie believe that, as directed by the Senate review resolu- 
tion of September 28, 1951, the Corps of Engineers should be permitted to review 
their report with regard to ground water and to make the necessary on-site tests. 

Those who are qualified to know tell us that, in their opinion, this method 
of increasing our water supply is now practical and entirely feasible. Further- 
more, it would be very much less expensive to put into operation than any other 
plan so far suggested. 

It is believed that ultimately our entire underground water supply could be 
brought to its former level; thus enabling us to utilize our present wells and 

pumping aquipment. This, we are convinced, would be better, much more prac- 
tical, and very much less costly than to have to build an elaborate canal distribu- 
tory system to every field. A canal system would entail, of course, the building 
of a multitude of bridges, viaducts, aqueducts, and water gates. Not only would 
all of these installations be expensive to build but would also create a heavy 
and continually increasing maintenance expense. 

Moreover, we believe if our undeground water supply could be restored, it would 
make for a more democratic situation, more in keeping with the idea of individual 
free enterprise. Then each farmer, after paying his fair share of the cost, would 
be sole proprietor and solely responsible for his own irrigation equipment. He 
could operate his farm in whatever way seemed best and most profitable to him 
rather than to be hampered by the regulation of some canal authority. 

Certainly we realize that in itself, this project is comparatively small, com- 
prising as it does, a little less than a million acres. But we beg leave to call 
to your attention the fact that ours is only one of many, many territories in the 
United States that have like problems, and to suggest that a satisfactory and 
economical solution to this problem would result in great benefit to these many 
other sections as well. 

Therefore, gentlemen, as the representative of the farmers of the Grand 
Prairie section of my State, I should like to respectfully but very earnestly 
suggest that you give careful consideration to making possible a thorough 
survey of this approach to the solution of our problem and provide money for 
the Corps of Engineers to accomplish the directed review. 

Respectively submitted. 

ARKANSAS CoUNTY FARM BUREAU, 

By J. M. Spicer. 
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Mr. Norrety. I would like to file a joint statement by the chamber 
of commerce and the Arkansas Rice Promotion Association, signed 
by Messrs. Ragland, Howard, and Stump. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


FEBRUARY 19, 1952. 
To: The civil functions subcommittee of the House Appropriations committee. 
Subject: Request for funds for the review of the Army engineers’ report on irri- 
gation for the Grand Prairie region of Arkansas (H. Doc. 255, Sist Cong. 
1st sess.). 

It has been brought to our attention that a resolution was passed on by the 
Senate Committee on Public Works, such resolution calling for the review of 
the subject report, and that no funds have yet been appropriated. The resolu- 
tion provides-for the construction of a unit to put water back into the ground 
if the Army engineers think it feasible, thus raising the water level. 

TheStuttgart Chamber of Commerce believes that moneys should be granted 
in order to test such proposal for the following reasons: 

1, Stuttgart, as well as all other towns in the Grand Prairie region, depends 
upon rice farming for its livelihood. The rapid depletion of ground water, a 
necessary item in the production of rice, has become a problem of such magni- 
tude that the proposed irrigation plan, and any possible modifications, is of the 
greatest importance. 

2. All other proposed plans to furnish water to this area have been too ex- 
pensive, even granting that some outright gifts would be made by the Federal 
Government. 

3. Stuttgart is located in the Grand Prairie region, an area of about 1,000 
square miles, situated between the Arkansas and White Rivers, south of Highway 
70 in Arkansas. 

This area produced 8,000,000 bushels of rice in 1951, about 10 percent of the 
total rice produced in the United States. 

4, As the industrial center of the rice area, Stuttgart has four rice mills, five 
dryers, two well-drilling companies, a machine shop and pump fabricating plant, 
and many farm and implement companies which are directly concerned with rice 
production and indirectly concerned with the irrigation plan proposed. 

5. As far as the chamber of commerce can determine, putting water into the 
ground not only is the logical thing to do, but it is at this time the most practical 
method that has been proposed. In view of this fact and the fact that the 
success of his proposal would have widespread use and practicability not only 
here but for the production of other agricultural products. The chamber of com- 
merce asks that funds needed to accomplish such a test be granted the engineers 
to enable them to the 1948 report if it proves advisable. 

H. 8. RaGLanp, Jr., 
President, Stuttgart Chamber of Commerce. 
J. E. Howarp, 
Manager, Stuttgart Chamber of Commerce. 
H. C. Stump, 
Manager, Arkansas Rice Promotion Association. 
Sworn to me by this date. 


[SEAL ] GERALDINE Ray, Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 26, 1952. 


Mr. Norreti. With that, Mr. Chairman, that concludes the hearing 
and I thank you very kindly, sir. 
Mr. Rasavt. All those statements will be placed in the record as 
uested. 
hank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Turspay, Frepruary 26, 1952. 
Missourt River Bastn 


WITNESS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. Kerr. We have with us our colleague, Congressman Curtis, of 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, may I thank you for permitting me 
once more to appear before this committee. Representing a district 
that has a great many floods, I am necessarily and genuinely interested. 

My duties on the tax recommending Ways and Means Committee 
make me fully aware of the budgetary problems of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I have given it much thought. I do not see how we can 
intelligently escape from carrying on the necessary flood control pro- 
gram in the United States. There is no economy in letting our farms, 
our homes, our factories, our highways, and our railways wash away. 
We must ‘protect the physical plant that produces the wealth of 
America. 

The things I am interested in are as follows: (1) The general de- 
velopment in the Missouri River Basin; (2) the agricultural levees 
along the Missouri River Basin; (3) sufficient investigating money and 
preconstruction money to take care of situations in Nebraska where 
we have had damaging floods in recent months; (4) sufficient emer- 
gency funds to save property and lives in the months ahead; (5) it 
is my hope that before this bill on which you are working irae 
law, that construction money can be carried in it for certain projects, 
the budget for which has not yet reached you. We have a very bad 
flood situation on Salt Creek, the Little Nemaha, the Big Nemaha, 
the Little Blue, the Big Blue, and several other streams. Complete 
reports have long been delayed by the agencies, but I hope that they 
‘an soon be before you. 

On many occasions I have mentioned the Republican River Valley 
in my district. In the last 20 years we have lost about 150 lives by 
reason of floods in that region. I want to thank you for the money 
you have heretofore appropriated to complete the Harlan County 
Dam and local flood protection at two points in the river. The early 
construction by the Army engineers of the Red Willow Dam and the 
Pioneer Dam is important. These are important flood-control 
structures. They are needed to protect constryction that has already 
been placed in the river basin for irrigation. I hope that before long 
money can be made available for these inuch-needed undertakings. 

Mr. Chairman, the last two mentioned projects are not before. you 
yet from the Budget. I have put them in here as notice to the com- 
mittee that I hope before too much longer they will be. 

Mr. Kerr. We thank you, sir. 





















































Monpay, Frpsruary 25, 1952. 
Crry or Care Grrarpeau Frioop PrRorection 


WITNESSES 


8 R. B. OLIVER, JR., ATTORNEY FOR MAIN STREET LEVEE IMPROVE- 
eS MENT DISTRICT, ETC. 

‘ HON. PAUL C. JONES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI 


= Mr. Razavur. All right, Mr. Oliver. We will be glad to hear you at 
zg this time. 

Mr. Oriver. Gentlemen, I want to express my very keen apprecia- 
tion for the privilege you have given me of appearing here, and I do 
not want to abuse the very great courtesy you have extended. 

My name is R. B. Oliver, Jr. I reside at Cape Girardeau and am 
appearing here as the attorney for the Main Street levee improvement 
district, and the North Main Street levee improvement district, two 
contiguous districts of the city of Cape Girardeau located near the 
river. 

It is a well-known fact that all of the old river towns were located 

/ on ground for the most part far above overflow and as levees have been 
a constructed from time to time, the flood plain has been raised by ; 
reason of the fact that the waters which spread over large valleys 
have been confined and, of course, the flood plain has been raised. It 
is therefore quite important to bear that in mind. 

Cape Girardeau was an old trading post established in 1794 and 
was laid out as a village in 1805, and the ground comes direct from 
the Spanish grant to Don Louis Lorimier, who was a French-Canadian 
who came down and established the post. That is sufficient for the 
background. 

Of course, in the early days there was the trading post; there was 
the town yard; there was a sawmill; there were boat landings and 
things of that kind, but as time passed on newer buildings were built 
and, so far as Cape Girardeau was concerned, on the first two blocks 
back from the river—and I should pause here to say that Cape Gi- 
‘ardeau is located on a sloping bank, but the first two blocks are fairly 
flat, and then it comes up and comes out on a plateau after you get up 
four blocks. erg ig River steamboats, of course, plied the river 
and reached their peak from 1885 to about 1915, and while they were 
doing a tremendous business, yet it was minor compared with the 
tonnage which is now transported on the river. 

Main Street has moved in both literally and figuratively. The street 
next to the river is Water Street ; the next is Main Street, and on Main 
Street is located the First National Bank, the retail shopping district, 
Pleny’s, Woolworth’s, Montgomery Ward, and other places of a simi- 
lar character. There are also independent retail stores there. Then 
on Water Street are mostly wholesale grocery houses, building sup- 
plies, and small shipyards. Then there is the Missouri Utility Co. 
which supplies electric energy and distributes gas—now natural gas, 
previously manufactured gas—and water for the town and electricity 
over that portion of southeastern Missouri. Also located down next 
to the river is St. Vincent’s Church, which is a Catholie Church that 
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has been there for more than a century and its academy, and then on 
the adjoining plot of ground there has recently been established— 
comparatively recently—a Jewish synagogue. I point these things 
out to indicate that this condition has been brought about largely 
since 1942, 

I set out on page 4 of this statement a record of the high floods 
which have existed at Cape Girardeau. The granddaddy of them all 
was in 1944; the next highest was in 1943, when it almost reached the 
same stage that it did 99 years previously. But if you will note the 
calidanel statement on page 4, you will see that almost every year 
since 1942 the water has reached flood-stage heights and in some of 
those years it has gone as much as 10 feet above the flood stage. Now, 
10 feet is a lot of water and just disrupts the town’s business, similar 
to what the Ohio did over in Dayton years ago. Now, since 1942, for 
261 days the river has been above flood stage. That is better than 
26 days a year, one month out of the year, that it has been above flood 
stage, and on occasions it has remained above flood stage for from 35 
to 56 days each year that the flood came up. When it reaches the stage 
of 35 feet, then the Frisco Railroad in operating its Diesel locomotives 
right next to the river are out of business and cannot operate, and for 
days at a time the Frisco cannot run between St. Louis and Memphis, 
are unable to operate, and have to resort to other means of transporta- 
tion, such as trucks and so forth, which are inferior so far as trans- 
portation is concerned. 

You ask what has caused these floods to increase since 1942. Various 
factors enter into it which you gentlemen have heard many times and 
which I shall not repeat—plowing up the grass prairies, deforestation 
of the hills, but the most potent cause is the building of levees which 


raise the height of the water. They almost have that job completed, 
and there is where we get hurt, because on the Illinois side the wide 
valley on the me npune fA ® between St. Louis and Cape Girardeau or 


between St. Louis and the Arkansas line is on the Illinois side of the 
river, and on the Illinois side of the river, as you can see from this ma 
which was prepared by the District engineer’s office at St. Louis, all 
of these areas west of Cape Girardeau are here, and here is St. Louis 
at this point [indicating]. The green shows the completed levees on 
the Hlinois side. This area through here [indicating] is hills. Then 
we come on with the green and start in here where we are in this situ- 
ation: An appropriation was recommended for this work in the 
budget but. which was not done, as I stated to you this morning, on the 
St. Francis project. But this recommendation was made of $1,000,000 
as the estimated cost of this work set out in this House Document 204 
of the Eighty-first Congress, first session. That sets out the plan 
and gives everything that is needed in the way of a preliminary survey. 
And this year, by direction of the Chief Executive, an additional 
allocation was made of $100,000 to complete the detailed plans in 
order that contracts might be let. Then all that remains to be done, of 
course, is a small appropriation. 

In this connection, Cape Girardeau is a hill town, so to speak, except 
for this flood area, and there are sections which can be let. All of them 
are very closely allied, but contracts can be let in at least three sections, 
and the engineers are hopeful that an appropriation may be made to 
cover two of them, and the Budget has recommended an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for that purpose. 
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What has happened is that the flood plane at Cape Girardeau and 
the flood stage have been raised from 32 to 51 feet. Asa result of that, 
the Missouri State Highway Commission—and I have these figures 
officially—has raised Highway No. 61, which is the north and south 
highway extending from the Canadian line down to the Gulf at New 
Orleans, passing through Cape Girardeau—they have spent $2,025,000 
to raise the grade of Highway No. 61 where it crosses the flood area 
near Cape Girardeau and crosses that same area I was talking to you 
about this morning right at the head of the St. Francis Basin. Then, 
to get across there—there is not any other way to go—there is a high- 
way appropriated for and built by the State. And the United States 
Senators who were down there last August—and by the way, as occa- 
sion arises, you gentlemen would be interested, I am sure, in talking 
with some of those Senators, because they saw these very conditions 
that exist in Cape Girardeau. 

This is a flood picture that was taken in 1947 [exhibiting]. The 
flood stage at that time was less than it was in 1951; now, then, the 
Senators saw that. They were there. It lacked about 2 feet of reach- 
ng crest when they were there, but they were quite impressed by it. 

Now, when the people of Cape Girardeau began looking into a means 
of cooperating with the Government, they found, although there was 
ample authority for the organization of special improvement dis- 
tricts in rural areas, there was no authority for the creating of special 
improvement districts within a municipality. So we went up to the 
legislature and told them what the situation was, and they very 
promptly enacted an enabling act which authorized the creation of 
these special improvement districts, and that has been done. It was 
under that law that these special improvement districts were created. 

In addition to that, the city of Cape Girardeau has enacted an 
ordinance granting to these special improvement districts the right to 
use all of the streets, alleys, and public places of the city which are 
required for putting into effect this plan as promulgated by the Chief 
of Engineers or as that may be amended by this subsequent present 
survey. That indicates the willingness of the city to go forward with 
the plan, and that is an indication of the good will and the desire on 
the part of the ctiy government at Cape Girardeau to cooperate. 

We, of course, talked the matter over with the city council before 
that ordinance was adopted, and they said, “Suppose the Government 
does not appropriate the money for the building of this levee. We do 
not want the use of these streets just hanging out on the end of the 
line. We do not know what might happen.” TI said, gentlemen, I 
think that is a good point. Do not make this ordinance granting the 
use of those streets contingent upon an appropriation by the Con- 
gress for the doing of this work.” ' 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ottver. Of course, the town is under the shadow of constant 
floods. The Missouri River flood came down and affected Cape 
Girardeau just as much in 1951 as it did in 1947 and in 1943. And 
that was because of the fact, as I pointed out, that the levees on the 
east side have been constructed, and we are down there. Now, the 
Missouri River certainly should get some relief, but when the levees 
are built along the Missouri it is not going to help Cape Girardeau 
unless Cane Girardeau levees are built. In fact, it would be somewhat 
damaged. 
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Now, if all of the dams and all of the soil-conservation projects and 
everything else that has been recommended were constructed, it would 
not help Cape Girardeau, because they are mostly 1,000 miles or more 
from Cape Girarde: au, and if the same amount of rainfall fell either 
in eastern Kansas, Nebraska, and northeast Oklahoma and northern 
Missouri and Iowa or Illinois, we would have had the same condition 
that, existed down there. 

I might say this, that the engineers are now at work completing 
these plans, and it won’t take but a short time for them to be com- 
pleted—say 90 days. And please do not make us wait for another 
session of Congress before an appropriation is made, because it will 
just be 2 years more delay. The engineers will be in a situation to go 
along with the letting of this contract as soon as they have funds 
available. Of course, ‘they won't do that until they are. So we par- 
ticularly plead with you that in view of the facts, in view of the situa- 
tion which exists, this appropriation will be made. 

I will be glad to answer any questions that might arise. 

Mr. Rapsavr. You said there is an amount set up for it this year? 

Mr. Oxiver. There is an amount in the budget, and the engineers 
have requested an appropriation be made. I do not know what they 
requested. All I know is what is in the printed public budget, which 
indicates $1,000,000 was allocated for that purpose. I do know from 
the public press that there has been something said about no new 
projects in civil functions. I also know from the public press that 
the President is very anxious that something be done in the Missouri 
Valley. And Cape Girardeau, while it is on the Mississippi River, 
stands in exactly the same shoes as the Missouri Valley folks do, 
because all along the east side of the river in Illinois they are protected 
by levees, and the floods that come down, whether they come down the 
Missouri or come from the upper Mississippi, are bound to pass Cape 
Girardeau, and if floods should be concurrent in the upper river and 
the Missouri, and then I do not know what will happen to Cape Girar- 
deau. I do know that even today some of the mercantile establish- 
ments such as Montgomery Ward, Woolworth, and Penny are very 
seriously considering leaving Cape Girardeau because of the uncer- 
tainty of flood protect tion inthe town. Of course, that is not necessarily 
a good reason for making appropriations, but the economic stability 
of | the town of Cape Girardeau i is imperiled. 

Now I would like permission to file my own statement and some 
statements which will be prepared for inclusion in the record. 

Mr. Ranaut. How many statements will there be? 

Mr. Ottver. Two. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection, they will be included in the record. 

(The statement submitted for the record by Mr. Oliver is as follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED ry R. B. OLiver, JR., CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO., IN RE: CITy 
or Cape GIRARDEAU FLOoOp PROTECTION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is R. B. Oliver, Jr., 
and I reside at Cape Girardeau, Mo. T am appearing here as the attorney of 
Main Street levee improvement district and North Main Street levee improve- 
ment district, two adjoining districts organized for the sole purpose of cooperat- 
ing with the United States of America in securing flood protection for the area 
within their districts. 

Cape Girardeau is one of the old Mississippi River towns. It was established 
as a trading post about 1784 and was laid out and platted as a city in 1801. 
It is located on a part of an old Spanish grant, No. 2199, conveyed on September 
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1, 1795, to Don Louis Lorimier by the governor general residing at New Orleans 
and representing the Spanish Crown. The area has consequently been under 
three national flags, the Spanish, the French and the American. It was located 
on the old Spanish trail, El Camino Real, which connected the trading posts on 
the west bank of the river. 

It is important to note the age of the city because all or nearly all the older 
towns along the river were located on land above overflow. The river was the 
sole means of transportation. All business activity and much of the social 
life was located on or near the river bank. It was there that the boat stores, 
the trading post, the tanyards, the lumber mills, the carding mills, and ware- 
houses were first located. Like most other river towns, however, that part 
immediately next to the river banks was sometimes overflowed. Such overflows, 
however, were of such infrequent occurrence that their effect was negligible. 
The high stage of the river soon receded to lower levels and business went on 
as usual without great damage being done. 

As time passed on, the town grew. The pioneer buildings and enterprises 
gave way and more modern buildings, enterprises, and industries were estab- 
lished. 

The Mississippi River steamboats which plied the river, both before and after 
the Civil War, reached their peak between 1885 and 1915. The city of Cape 
Girardeau as a means of encouraging river traffic, and providing a place for the 
loading and unloading of freight, originally constructed a paved wharf of native 
limestone. (This was later paved with granite blocks.) 

It was there that the large passenger and freight steamers tied up for the 
purpose of discharging and taking on both passengers and freight. All of this 
background should be borne in mind. 

Today the picture has been changed. Instead of the pioneer enterprises 
“Main Street” has moved in, both literally and figuratively. Here is located 
the chief retail shopping district of the city. Here is the First National Bank, 
a large hotel, offce buildings, a large number of chain stores such as Penny’s, 
Woolworth, Montgomery Ward, Western Auto, Gatelys and others. Here are 
the largest retail stores offering highest type of named women’s ready-to-wear 
dresses, jewelry shops, and other retail establishments. 

Located on Water Street are wholesale grocery stores, building supplies, small 
shipyards, a large shoe factory, together with a public utility company’s plant 
which generates electricity which is distributed not only to Cape Girardeau but 
also to a large surrounding area. It is there the water plant of that company 
is also located. Gasoline and oil bulk plants are also located in the area. 

Last but not least, although most important, is the Frisco Railroad line 
extending from St. Louis to Memphis, Tenn., together with both its passenger 
and freight depots. A small city park is also located near the river front. On 
it fronts St. Vfncent’s Church and Academy, Catholic institutions established 
in the early years of the last century, which have continuously served the area 
during all that time. More recently, on an adjoining plot of ground, a Hebrew 
synagogue was established and has been serving its membership. 

The last paragraphs but briefly describe the activities of the area next to the 
river. What is its present plight? 

Prior to 1942 the major floods in the Mississippi River at Cape Girardeau 
were a comparatively small concern to the people of the flooded area, but since 
1942 the picture has vastly changed, as is demonstrated by the following table, 
taken from official Government reports: 
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The flood stage at Cape Girardeau is 32 feet. You will observe that on but 
4 years prior to 1927 did the river gage reach such a height as would seriously 
interfere with the business activity along the river, four times within a century 
or approximately once in a generation. 

From 1942, however, the picture rapidly changes. During the 10 years from 
1942 to 1951, both inclusive, we had eight big floods and on three of them the 
crest of the flood was about 10 feet above the flood stage. The crest was above 
flood stage a total of 261 days—an average of 26 days a year, but on some 
years the water was above flood stage from 35 to 86 days. 

When the river reaches a stage of 35 feet, the Frisco Diesel locomotives pulling 
both freight and passenger trains are unable to operate, and the railroad is 
compelled to shut down. One of the business life arteries of the town is com- 
pletely cut eff. You will observe from the record that in 1945, although the 
stage did not reach the high peak that it did in other years, two separate 
floods occurred, and the railroad was unable to operate through Cape Girardeau 
for a long period of days. In other years, it was unable to operate for days 
at atime. This disruption in rail service destroyed the orderly transportation 
of mail, of newspapers, of medical supplies, foodstuffs and all the other articles 
of commerce which are usually transported by rail. Other and inferior means 
had to be resorted to. 

You ask what caused the floods to increase subsequent to the year 1942. There 
are a number of contributing causes. Among them deforestation of the wooded 
hills in the headwaters, the breaking up of turf-covered prairies and their culti- 
vation, the construction of drainage districts causing an accelerated discharge 
of water from the farms in the upper valleys, but likely the most potent reason 
is the confining of the floodwaters by the upstream levees on the Missouri, the 
Illinois, the Kaw, the Kansas, the Grand, the Osage, the Meramec, and many 
other smaller tributaries whose waters ultimately reach the Mississippi and 
pass Cape Girardeau. 

For the most part, between Cape Girardeau and St. Louis, the river bluffs or 
palisades reach to the river bank, and the broad valley, ofttimes 20 miles wide, is 
in the State of Lllinois. Between Cairo and East St. Louis practically all of 
that great valley has been reclaimed from the floodwaters either by levees 
now completed or under construction. Acceptable bids on another levee in that 
area were received on February 21. The result is obvious. As the floodwater 
has been confined, the flood stage has been raised. 

The maximum projected flood stage at Cape Girardeau has been increased 
from 32 to 51 feet. : 

The Highway Department of the State of Missouri has caused the grade 
or elevation of that portion of Highway 61 immediately south of Cape Girardeau 
to be raised 7 feet at a cost of $2,025,000, so as to afford continuous and uninter- 
rupted traffic on that great arterial highway, extending from the Canadian line 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

A group of United States Senators paid Cape Girardeau a hasty visit last 
July when they went to Kansas City to observe the great flood in the Missouri 
Valley. The Mississippi did not reach its crest at Cape Girardeau for 2 days 
after the Senators left. They saw the devastation in Cape Girardeau and the 
hero’e efforts of its people to prevent it. The devastation was not confined to the 
Missouri Valley or to Kansas City. Percentagewise, the damage done to Cape 
Girardeau was substantially equal to that done in Kansas City. 

The people of Cape Girardeau have an abiding faith in their Government. They 
believe it will not permit the grievous conditions, to which Cape Girardeau is 
now subjected, to continue. The major of Cape Girardeau, along with a large 
group of property owners within the flooded area, appealed to the Legislature 
of the State of Missouri to pass an enabling act which would permit the organiza- 
tion of levee districts within municipalities. Such right had been previously given 
to rural areas, but since most of the towns had no occasion to organize levee 
districts within their limits, they had been omitted from those provisions of the 
statute authorizing the organizaion of rural levee districts. 

The legislature, recognizing the need for such legislation not only in Cape 
Girardeau but in other river towns, passed a general law authorizing the organi- 
zation of such districts. 

It was under this law that the Main Street and North Main Street levee dis- 
tricts have been organized. They were organized for the sole purpose of co- 
operating with the National Government in providing flood-control works for 
the areas within their boundaries. These districts have been functioning and 
have gone as far as they can go up to the present time. 
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The Corps of Engineers, recognizing the situation that now exists at Cape 
Girardeau, made a preliminary study of the situation at Cape Girardeau and 
prepared House Document 204, Eighty-first Congress, first session, which was 
submitted to the Public Works Committee of the House and Senate of the Eighty- 
first Congress. The Congress authorized by Public Law 516 of that session the 
construction of works provided in that House document, or such as it might be 
amended, for the flood protection of Cape Girardeau, including the estimated 
cost thereof, 

The Corps of Engineers is now at work in the field with funds allocated by 
approval of the Chief Executive, completing these plans. It is anticipated the 
plans will be completed during the early summer. 

The city of Cape Girardeau, recognizing the present situation, and in an effort 
to do its part, passed an ordinance on January 16, granting to these Main Street 
levee districts the right to use the streets, alleys, and public places owned by the 
city of Cape Girardeau for the purpose of constructing the flood-protection works 
provided for in said House Document 204, or such as it might be amended. 

The levee districts stand ready, able, and willing to give the required assur- 
ances to the Government that they will supply any and all other needed right- 
of-way and comply with the other requirements made of them. As a matter of 
fact, many of the property owners owning land adjacent to the river will donate 
the right-of-way required. The Frisco Railroad has and is cooperating to the 
fullest extent for it too will be greatly benefited. 

The people in the flooded area of Cape Girardeau are more vitally interested 
in this project than anyone else. They have done everything possible which they 
can do to remedy the situation which now confronts them. They interested the 
General Assembly of the State of Missouri and it enacted the needed laws. The 
city administration of Cape Girardeau is cooperating to the fullest extent. It has 
granted the right to use the streets to build the flood protection works. The 
levee districts are functioning and will levy the necessary taxes on the property 
within their districts for rights-of-way over private property and for maintenance 
purposes. 

The people of the town are under a constant shadow of repeated floods. Seven 
big ones in 10 years are too many and too high. Irrespective of what may be 
done in the future, whether it be by detention basins or dams, or soil conserva- 
tion, or reclamation projects in the upper reaches of the river, the flood stage at 
Cape Girardeau will be constantly with us. It is a thousand miles riverwise from 
Cape Girardeau to the sizable dams and flood basins now proposed or under con- 
struction in the upper Missouri Valley. Had all of them been constructed and in 
operation when the rains fell in eastern Kansas, northeastern Oklahoma, western 
and northern Missouri, and southern Iowa, we would still have had substan- 
tially the same flood stage at Cape Girardeau that we had in 1951. Furthermore, 
a like rainfall in the upper Mississippi and its tributaries will produce similar 
results at Cape Girardeau. The strengthening of the upper levees along either 
the Missouri or the Mississippi will increase the flond stage at Cano Girardoon, 
Our people are exhausted, they fear the future. Business will withdraw. The 
most important part of the town, businesswise, will be converted into shambles if 
the floods are not stopped. 

There is but one remedy. It is the construction of adequate flood-protection 
works as designed in House Document 204 or as those plans may be amended as a 
result of a detailed survey which is now being made by the Corps of Engineers. 

The Budget Bureau has recognized the very great need of this work and has 
included in the current budget an allocation of $1,000,000 to begin the work. 
The responsibility for preserving our own people and their own economy rests 
with you. 

The plans will likely be completed by midsummer, and it is very highly desir- 
able that an appropriation, as recommended by the budget, be included in the 
appropriation bill at the present session to the end that this badly needed work 
may be started. 

Due to the topography of the land, the flood-protection works are divided into 
four separate sectors, any one of which can be completed wholly independent 
of the others, and which will afford the sector where the work is done complete 
protection. Not only the people and property owners within these levee districts 
but also the people of the entire city of Cape Girardeau and the surrounding area 
will be immeasurably benefited by the speedy construction of these works. We 
appeal to you for protection. 
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Mr. Razavr. Do you wish to make a statement, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I told Mr. Oliver that since the budget had recom- 
mended this and the engineers were making a recommendation, I did 
not see any need for bringing a big delegation up from Cape Gir- 
ardeau. We could have brought as many people as you wanted, but 
i did not see any necessity for it, and I told him under the circum- 
stances I did not think it necessary to do it. But they are, of course, 
just as vitally interested as Mr. Oliver, and he does express the views 
of those people who are being submerged periodically. It used to be 
about every 3 years, and then getting to be about 2 years in a row, and 
it is a very serious situation, especially with railroad transportation 
and the utility plants. It is very bad. 

Mr. RaBavt. Thank you very much, Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Oxtver. It is very nice of you, and I appreciate your courtesy 
in hearing me. 

Mr. Forp. You were here last year; were you not? 

Mr. Ouiver. Yes. I have been here for several years—not on this 
Cape Girardeau project, although I have thrown in a few words 
incidentally in connection with Cape Girardeau, but I was here 
primarily on the lower river, because Cape Girardeau is right on the 
dividing line, right on the thirty-eighth parallel. We are on the 
upper river and also the lower river. 

Mr. Kerr. We are glad to hear you. 

Mr. Outver. Thank you very much. I am very happy to be here. 

Mr. Jones. I want to thank the committee for the opportunity of 
being heard. 


Tuespay, Fesruary 26, 1952. 
Torrie Creek Prosgect 
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HON. ALBERT M. COLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 

KENNETH WILKIE, TOPEKA, KANS., MAYOR 

CONANT WAITE, NORTH TOPEKA, KANS., CHAIRMAN, NORTH 
TOPEKA REHABILITATION COMMISSION 

DON CAIN, PERRY, KANS., PRESIDENT, PERRY FLOOD CONTROL 
ASSOCIATION 

MAURICE FAGER, TOPEKA, KANS., DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT, STATE OF KANSAS, AND REPRESENTING GOV- 
ERNOR ED ARN 

Z. R. HOOK, MANHATTAN, KANS., VICE PRESIDENT, MISSOURI- 
ARKANSAS FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION, AND MAYOR OF MAN- 
HATTAN, KANS. 

CHANDLER JARVIS, WINFIELD, KANS., CHAIRMAN, FLOOD CON- 
TROL COUNCIL, KANSAS STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 

ARTHUR HECK, LAWRENCE, KANS., REPRESENTATIVE, DISTRICT 
13, MISSOURI-ARKANSAS BASINS FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 
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MARION VAUGHN, BONNER SPRINGS, KANS., PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 
11, MISSOURI-ARKANSAS BASINS FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 

JAMES COLEMAN, BONNER SPRINGS, KANS., REPRESENTATIVE, 
DISTRICT 11, MISSOURI-ARKANSAS BASINS FLOOD CONTROL 
ASSOCIATION 

CLARK E. TUCKER, KANSAS CITY, KANS., MAYOR 

PAUL MITCHUM, KANSAS CITY, KANS., REPRESENTATIVE, KAW 
VALLEY DRAINAGE DISTRICT 

ELLSWORTH GREEN, KANSAS CITY, KANS., EXECUTIVE MANAGER, 
KANSAS CITY, KANS., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

NOEL T. TWEET, KANSAS CITY, KANS., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
MISSOURI-ARKANSAS BASINS FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 

WILLARD BREIDENTHAL, KANSAS CITY, KANS., CHAIRMAN OF THE 
GREATER KANSAS CITY FLOOD PROTECTION PLANNING COM- 
MITTEE 

A. N. REECE, KANSAS CITY, MO., REPRESENTING 12 KANSAS CITY 
RAILROADS AND VICE PRESIDENT OF KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 
RAILROAD 

HON. RICHARD R. BOLLING, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE 
OF MISSOURI 

VICTOR REMLEY, LIBERTY, MO., REPRESENTATIVE, DISTRICT 5, 
MISSOURI-ARKANSAS BASINS FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 

PAUL DESSIEUX, LINN, MO., REPRESENTATIVE, DISTRICT 7, 
MISSOURI-ARKANSAS BASINS FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 

WILLIAM C. CALVERT, LEXINGTON, MO., PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 5, 
MISSOURI-ARKANSAS BASINS FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION, 
SPEAKING FOR STATE OF MISSOURI 

WILLIAM E. KEMP, KANSAS CITY., KANS., MAYOR 

GEORGE CATTS, KANSAS CITY, MO., EXECUTIVE MANAGER, KANSAS 
CITY (MO.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

JOHN B. GAGE, KANSAS CITY, MO., FORMER MAYOR OF KANSAS 
CITY, MO., EXECUTIVE BOARD, MISSOURI-ARKANSAS BASINS 
FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kerr. Congressman Cole, we will hear you now on the Tuttle 
Creek project. We will be glad to hear from as many of these gentle- 
men as we can. 

Mr. Cove. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Iam Albert M. Cole, Repre- 
sentative of the First District of Kansas. Iam here today sponsoring 
the appropriation for Tuttle Creek Dam and Reservoir, located in the 
First District of Kansas near Manhattan, Kans. 

I will make a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman, and then intro- 
duce the people from my district, who will make a more complete 
statement. 

Mr. Kerr. Very well. 

Mr. Cote. Tuttle Creek Dam has been authorized since 1938. It is 
the key project in the program of the flood control for the Kansas 
Basin and the Missouri Basin. Since its authorization, this is the first 
time that the committee has considered, so far as I know, appropria- 
tions for construction. Heretofore, however, the committee has ap- 

roved moneys for planning. The dam is ready to be constructed now 
if the committee provides for sufficient funds to commence the con- 
struction. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have, over a period of time, since I have been in 
Congress, 7 years, given this proposal very, very careful consideration. 
I have come to the conclusion that the issue now has boiled down to 
one point: Shall the Federal Government do something about flood 
control in the Missouri Basin and for Kansas? If that answer is 
“Yes”—and my answer is “Yes”—then it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that Tuttle Creek Dam must be constructed, must be approved by the 
Appropriations Committee and by Congress, and be constructed. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to belabor the committee with the de- 
struction and the tragic occurrence of a recent flood. It is well known 
to Congress and to this committee. But these people are entitled to 
some indication, at least, that Congress is willing to go along, to do 
what we can to protect them from a future occurrence such as hap- 
pened in 1951. 

Therefore, I ask that the Congress and this committee respectfully 
consider this and that you favorably approve it. 

With me today are a number of people from my district. First I 
want to introduce to you Mayor Kenneth Wilkie of Topeka, Kans., 
who has a statement to make. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to heard from you, Mr. Willkie. 

Mr. Witxtr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as mayer of Topeka, I 
have here with me today, who will be introduced by Congressman 
Cole, Mr. Lloyd B. Smith, Water Commissioner and Conant Waite, 
also of Topeka. 

We are appearing on behalf of the city of Topeka, Shawnee County, 
Tepes Chamber of Commerce, twelfth district of the Missouri- 
Arkansis Basins Flood Control Associations, the Northeast Topeka 
Civil Group, the North Topeka Drainage District, North Topeka 
Merchants’ Association, North Topeka Reconstruction Committee. 

The ve thus represented total more than 120,000 people affected 
by the July 1951 flood. 

Also I have here, which I will later introduce as a part of this 
brochure for the record, resolutions from the city of Topeka, one from 
Shawnee County, the Topeks Chamber of Commerce, the twelfth 
district of.the Missouri-Arkansas River Basins Flood Association, the 
Northeast Topeka Civic Group, and the North Topeka Drainage 
Group. 

Likewise, I have here as a part of our request petitions from 4,996 
individuals who were personally affected in this flood of 1951 by hav- 
ing water actually on their premises. 

At this time, on behalf of the people we represent, we are urgently 
and respectfully requestng that an appropriation be made for the 
immediate construction of the Tuttle Creek Dam. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kerr. We were glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Witxr. I would like to introduce this as a part of the record, 
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r. Kerr. We will accept it and put in the record what we can. 
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(The documents referred to above read as follows :) 


TorpeKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RESOLUTION 


Whereas the people of Topeka, Kans., have suffered numerous flood losses, 
particularly during the devastating floods in July 1951; and 

Whereas the President’s budget now before Congress recommends an appro- 
priation of $15%4 million to begin construction of Tuttle Creek Dam and Res- 
ervoir in the Blue River Valley, which reservoir is an important and essential 
part of any flood-protection plan for Topeka and the Kansas River Valley; and 

Whereas Tuttle Creek Dam and Reservoir, as now recommended by the United 
States Corps of Engineers, contains 2,095,000 acre-feet for fiood-control storage 
and 185,000 acre-feet for the accumulation of silt: Be it 

Resolved, by the board of directors of the Topeka Chamber of Commerce, That 
the Congress of the United States be respectively petitioned to provide the funds 
to begin the immediate construction of Tuttle Creek Dam and Reservoir and 
that it be constructed and operated as a dry dam for flood-control purposes only. 
In acquiring lands and property for the reservoir, we recommend that, in deter- 
mining the compensation for property owners who are displaced as a result 
of flood-control works, consideration be given to the current cost of assembling 
an economic farm wnit; that consideration be given to the intangible losses 
incurred by these property owners, and that ample allowance be made for moviny. 

Resolved further, That preliminary funds be provided for local flood-protec- 
tion works at Topeka, Kans. 

Passed and approved in official session of the board of directors of the Topeka 
Chamber of Commerce this 19th day of February 1952. 


Attest: 
Lioyp W. Scott, 
President, 
{SEAL] F. J. INMAN, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas Topeka suffered a most disastrous flood from the Kansas River on 
July 18, 1951; and 
Whereas flood protection was provided for Topeka in 1936 but has never been 
completed; and 
Whereas the unprecedented flood of 1951 has demonstrated that local dike pro- 
tection can be depended upon for less than half the flow in the Kansas River in 
a major flood; and 
Whereas the only means available to protect Topeka from the excess flow is 
reduction of the flow by detention dams; and 
Whereas Congress now has for consideration an item in the President's annual 
budget of $15%4 million to be applied to the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam 
in the Blue River: Be it 
Resolved, by the Board of Commissioners of the City of Topeka, Kans., That 
Congress be hereby respectfully petitioned to enact the legislation necessary to 
make available the funds to apply on the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam and 
that supplementary funds be provided for local flood-protection works. 
Passed by the board of commissioners this 29th day of January 1952. 
Approved 29th day of January 1952. 
W. KENNETH WILKIE, 
Mayor. 
J. GLENN Davis, 
Finance Commissioner. 
Harry C. Snyper, 
Park Commissioner. 
Lioyp B. SmiTH, 
Water Commissioner. 
C. Mapison WILLIAMS, 
Street Commissioner. 
Attest : 
[SEAL] Epwarp R. Jones, 
City Clerk. 
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SHAWNEE COUNTY AND TOPEKA (KANS.) RESOLUTION 


Whereas Topeka and Shawnee County, Kans., suffered a most disastrous flood 
from the Kansas River on July 13, 1951; and 
Whereas the unprecedented flood of 1951 has demonstrated that dike protection 
ee be depended upon to confine the flow in the Kansas River in a major 
ood ; and 
Whereas the only means available to protect Topeka and Shawnee County 
from the excess flow is reduction of the flow by detention dams; and 
Whereas Congress now has for consideration an item in the President’s annual 
budget of $151 million to be applied to the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam in 
the Blue River: Be it 
Resolved, by the Board of County Commissioners of Shawnee County, Kans., 
That Congress be hereby respectfully petitioned to enact the legislation necessary 
to make available the funds to apply on the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam 
and that supplementary funds be provided for local flood-protection works. 
Passed by the board of commissioners this 4th day of February 1952. 
Approved the 4th day of February 1952. 
Dean E. YINGLING. 
Rosert R. JONES. 
PavuL MADDEN. 
Attest: 


Myron H. CuSHMAN. 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Kaw River Basin in July 1951 suffered the most disastrous flood 
in its history; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress an appropriation to provide funds for 
the construction of the Tuttle Creek Reservoir, which reservoir if constructed 
will materially reduce flood damage in the Kaw and Missouri River basins; and 

Whereas the owners of property and residents in the area to be used in the 
construction of such reservoir would be fully compensated for any land and 
property taken and for damages; and 

Whereas we, the executive board of the twelfth district of the Missouri-Ar- 
kansas Basins Flood Control Association, duly organized and formed on October 
8, 1951, which district comprises the basins of the Kansas River and its tributar- 
ies, except the Blue and Republican Rivers, from Topeka to Junction City, firmly 
believe that the tragedy of the floods of 1951 must never be repeated and that the 
construction of this reservoir is of vital importance in the control of floods in this 
district and in all portions of the Kaw and Missouri River Valleys below this 
district: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of the United States now in session to 
make immediate appropriations for the construction of the Tuttle Creek Reser- 
voir, and that further appropriations be made to insure the prompt completion 
of the authorized and recommended coordinated and comprehensive flood-control 
plans; and be it further 

Resolved, That we hereby commend the great work being done by the soil- 
conservation districts, the Extension Service and the Soil Conservation Service 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. We believe that this work is a 
very worthy and necessary soil-management practice and is supplemental to but 
not a substitute for flood-control reservoirs and levees; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States be commended for approving 
appropriations for the construction of the Tuttle Creek Reservoir, and that the 
House of Representatives should concur in these appropriations. 

The above resolution was passed unanimously by the executive board of the 
twelfth district of the Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association at a 
meeting held in Topeka, Kans., on Wednesday, January 30, 1952. 


NeEp ENGLER, 
President. 
C. P. ScHENCK, 
Acting Secretary. 
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RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Kaw River Basin has recently suffered the most disastrous flood 
in its history; and 

Whereas an appropriation is now before Congress providing funds for the 
construction of a reservoir known as the Tuttle Creek Reservoir, which reser- 
voir, if constructed, would materially reduce flood damage in the Kaw and 
Missouri River Basins; and 

Whereas residents of the area to be used in the construction of said reservoir 
would be fully compensated for any land or property taken, and for damages; 
and 

Whereas many of the residents of the area to be benefited by the construction 
of said reservoir used their influence several years ago at the request of residents 
of the area to be submerged in defeating the appropriation for the construction 
of the Tuttle Creek Reservoir in order to give time for a further investigation 
of the necessity for such reservoir; and 

Whereas, on account of the failure to make any appropriation at that time, no 
work has been done upon the construction of said reservoir and disastrous floods 
have occurred in 1951 and previous years; and 

Whereas the construction of said reservoir would provide a measure of relief 
to all persons and property in the Kansas and Missouri River Valleys beluw 
said reservoir; and 

Whereas said reservoir is the key flood project that will secure some measure 
of relief and be the first step for 100-percent flood protection for Topeka: Be 
it 

Resolved, That the Northeast Topeka Civic Group hereby petitions Congress 
to pass the pending appropriation for the construction of the Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir. 

Passed by the members of the Northeast Topeka Civic Group this 28th of 
January 1952. 

RicuarD L. Jones, 
President. 

WitrtaM R. Pornrer, 
Sceretary. 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman, may I at this time introduce Mr. L. B. 
Smith, a Water Commissioner of Topeka, Kans. ? 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Smith, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Smitu. I have no statement to make. 

Mr. Core. I just wanted to introduce Mr. Smith and indicate his 

resence here. Next I would like to introduce Mr. Conant Waite, of 
orth Topeka, Kans., who is chairman of the North Topeka Recon- 
struction Committee. 

Mr. Warre. I would like to make a very brief statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I am here as chairman of the North Topeka Reconstruction Com- 
mittee and also as a director of the North Topeka Merchants Associa- 
tion, which are the two civic and political-action groups in that part 
of Topeka which was most severely devastated by last July’s flood. 
{ think I can say without contradiction that North Topeka was one 
of the two urban areas most severely hit by last July’s flood. 

The recovery that the individuals and small-home owners and 
small-business men have made in that area is unbelievable in the 
courage, stamina, and plain “guts” that it demonstrates. 

Those people, in my judgment and from what they have demon- 
strated, are almost unanimous in their belief that Tuttle Creek, as 
the key to adequate flood control on the river, is the answer, and they 
respectfully pray that the Congress of the United States will see it in 
that light and will make the appropriation as it starids now before 
Congress. Thank you. 
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Mr. Kerr. Thank you, Mr. White; we were glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Cote. Now I want to introduce Mr. Don Cain, of Perry, Kans. 
Mr. Cain is president of the Perry Flood Control Association. 

Mr. Kerr. We are glad to have you here, Mr. Cain. 

Mr. Carn. It is my pleasure to be here and make a brief statement. 
I did not bring any written resolutions with me for the reason that I 
did not know very far in advance that I would be able to be here. 

I am president of the Perry Flood Control Association. Perry is a 
town of around 500 people, and it had two very devastating floods this 
year which hit every house in town. Surrounding Perry is a very 
good farming area, one of the best-anywhere. 

At the meetings that the Perry Flood Control Association has held 
they have always demonstrated a united desire that they obtain flood 
protection from dams in Tuttle Creek and that that would be their wish 
that you gentlemen, this committee, would respectfully see fit to appro- 
priate such funds. Thank you. 

Mr. Cote. I would like next to introduce Mr. Frank Sager of Man- 
hattan, Kans., a merchant. 

Mr. Coir. Next, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Mr. Mau- 
rice Fager of Topeka, director of industrial development, State of 
Kansas, and representing Governor Ed Arn. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear from you. 


Mr. Facer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 


As Congressman Cole stated, I am Maurice Fager of the industrial- 
development commission. I am here today representing the Governor 
of the State of Kansas. It is his wish that I express to you his regret 
that he could not personally be here, but with your permission I would 


like to read into the record his statement supporting the issue today. 
[Reading :] 


The State of Kansas was seriously damaged by the 1951 floods on the Kansas 
River and other rivers of the State. The impact of the disastrous Kansas River 
flood was felt all the way from Junction City through Fort Riley, Manhattan, 
Wamage, St. Marys, Silver Lake, Topeka, Perry, Lawrence, De Soto, Linwood, 
Bonner Springs, Holiday, Morris, Turner, and Kansas City. It also caused great 
devastation in the valleys of the Marais des Cygne, Verdigris, Neosho, Cotton- 
wood, and Arkansas Rivers. Although the people in these cities and in the river 
valleys are the ones who suffered directly, the whole State of Kansas was ad- 
versely affected, and the economic loss will be felt for years to come. 

In order to render some assurance that such devastation will never occur again, 
all of the people of Kansas are insistent upon and vitally concerned with flood 
prevention, although there are some differences between individuals and groups 
as to how flood control can best be accomplished. However, the people of Kansas 
pretty well agree that flood prevention, to be effective, must involve a compre- 
hensive plan embracing (@) the construction of dikes and levees for immediate 
city protection; (0) some of the large reservoirs on the main stems; and (c) a 
soil-conservation and watershed-treatment program, such as referred to in the 
Young plant. 

The first of these phases, that is the building, construction, and reconstruc- 
tion of dikes and levees, is pretty well under way. The second and third phases 
seem to have brought about some dispute between the various Federal agencies, 
some of which advocate the Pick-Sloan plan and some of which advocate the 
Young plan embracing watershed treatment. There should be closer coopera- 
tion between such agencies, so that the two plans could be coordinated. The 
engineers seem to be of the opinion that the Tuttle Creek Dam on the Big Blue 
River north of Manhattan, Kans., is the key reservoir in any plan for reservoir 
control of floods on the Kansas River. Citizens of Kansas with engineering 
training represent a very, very small percentage of Kansas’ population and the 
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views expressed by laymen who are interested in flood control, some of whom 
prefer one plan and some the other, perhaps do not have the benefit of engineer- 
ing knowledge, except as they obtain it from studies and reports by various 
engineering groups. 


These laymen, however, seem to be definitely agreed that flood control should 
be the paramount purpose and in many or most cases should be the singular pur- 
pose in the construction of any reservoir program. 

In this flat plains country where stream flow is more or less intermittent, it 
is believed that electric power is neither practical nor feasible and therefore 
should not be considered as one of the purposes or uses of any large reservuir. 
There may be some instances where irrigation is practical, but it is not believed 
that that would apply to the proposed Tuttle Creek Reservoir. Therefore, if 
the Tuttle Creek Dam from an engineering standpoint is a key reservoir and 
essential to any plan for reservoir control of floods on the Kansas River, it 
should be constructed as a single-purpose project—that is to say, solely for 
flood prevention. To accomplish this purpose, it would seem that it could 
best be of the so-called dry-dam construction which would permit the use of 
many acres of the fertile Blue Valley farmland during nonflood years. There 
is more or less general understanding that there can be no objection to the so- 
ealled dry-dam from an engineering standpoint as a single-purpose flood-preven- 
tion project. 

Years of great floods continue to reemphasize the necessity of flood pre- 
vention and now, more than ever before, the urgent need for some compre- 
hensive system is apparent. Since the Tuttle Creek Reservoir appears to be 
the key to that one phase of a comprehensive fiood-prevention program, that 
is, main-stem reservoir control, then an immediate start should be made be- 
cause there has already been too much delay in getting a comprehensive flood- 
prevention program under way. To do so, of course, would require the immedi- 
ate appropriation of initial funds for this purpose by the Congress. 

Mr. Facer. Thank you for your time. 

Mr. Coz. Mr. Chairman, I have one more witness, Mr. Z. R. Hook, 
mayor of Manhattan, Kans. 

Mr. Kerr. We are glad to have you here today, Mr. Hook. 

Mr. Hoox. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as Con- 
gressman Cole has indicated, I am here to represent the Manhattan 
Flood Control Association, a group of businessmen in Manhattan 
having business interests of approximately 5.5 million dollars. I am 
also here as a vice president of the Missouri-Kansas Basin Flood Con- 
trol Association. PT Ese 

I have with me a brochure which details direct and tangible losses 
to the city of Manhattan of some 17.5 million dollars. The indirect 
losses in depreciated property values within the city and the eco- 
nomic depreciations are equally staggering so far as our city is 
concerned. pt 

As a representative of the Missouri-Arkansas Basins Association, 
I am authorized by them to speak for that part of th upper Kansas 
Valley, all the way from Junction City to Topeka. 

I wish to urge your favorable consideration and approval of the 
15.5-million-dollar ce, a figure and approved item to afford an 
immediate start on the Tuttle Creek Reservoir, a project that has long 
been authorized but delayed. It is not a new project. Money has 
been appropriated by the Congress for the necessary plans, which 
has been done, and now it only awaits funds for a start on the work. 
It has long been recognized, as has been stated here, that it is a key 
project in the entire Missouri Valley flood-control matter, and it must 
have been so recognized by the Congress back in 1938 when it was 
authorized, some 16 years ago. 

I wish to say to you gentlemen that although a resident of Man- 
hattan for nearly 50 years, I have no personal ax to grind in this 
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matter. I am a property owner in the city. My property is all high 
and dry. I have a home and a farm there, but both are above the 
floods. My loss consisted simply of a lot of sleep during the flood 
emergency. 

However, I am interested in anything that is of benefit to the city of 
Manhattan. I have had the honor of serving as president of the 
chamber of commerce. At the present time I am mayor of the city, 
although I am not here in my official capacity as mayor. I am repre- 
senting the flood-control association. But I believe that indicates that 
I may speak with some authority on what I clearly see to be the best 
interests of my city. 

I have personal knowledge of all the floods of reliable written rec: 
ords since 1903. My interest in the rivers, the floods, their control and 
their causes has become sort of a hobby with me and I have made a 
rather exhaustive study of that subject. 

After years of close association with the river work, I can arrive at 
but one conclusion: The only practical, immediate relief is the present 
proposal for large control reservoirs. Of that, I am very sure. 

As you may know, Manhattan is located at the junction of the Big 
Blue River and the Kansas River. The two together give us a drain- 
age area of 54,506 square miles of territory, in the Kansas Valley. 

inety-six hundred square miles are in the Blue River watershed and 
drains the more humid eastern third of Kansas with an average annual 
rainfall of 37 inches, with the periods of heaviest rains from May 1 to 
July 15, although at times they extend over a longer period. Seventy- 
two percent of that rainfall falls in the spring and summer months, 
creating our recurring floods and flood threats during that period. 
Some of the heavy downpours have measured from 15 to 18 inches in a 
24-hour period, and rains from 4 to 7 or 8 inches are rather frequent. 
We have records of rains of over 7 inches occuring over an area of 
1,000 square miles in a 24-hour period. That is a matter of official 
record. These are the rains with which we are so vitally concerned and 
the cause of major floods, and as I see it, no other program yet devised 
or offered can or will control downpours of that nature. 

The Blue River contributes over one-third of the normal volume of 
the Kansas River, due to the fact that it does drain this more humid 
area of Kansas. And during flood periods a much larger volume, of 
course, can be given to Kansas by the Blue River. 

Manhattan has been flooded by the Blue alone; it has been flooded 
by the Kansas River alone; it has been flooded by the Republican alone; 
and then it has been flooded by combinations of the rivers. 

When the crests are so timed as to reach us at a certain period, we 
are in trouble, as we were in 1951, when they meet. Let no one tell you 
the Blue did not contribute to our flood damage in July of 1951. It is 
a matter of record the United States Geological Survey gage 8 miles 
above Manhattan and on the Big Blue River showed a discharge of 
102,000 cubic feet per second of water passing that point the evening 
of the 12th of Fels; piling up and topping the record flow in the 


Kansas. From my personal knowledge and observation, I know be- 
yond any doubt that it did contribute very much to our disastrous 
flood. 

In the greatest previous flood of 1903, the Blue contributed but 
67,000 cubic feet per second toward that flood. 
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In a period of almost 50 years that I have resided in Manhattan, 
1901-51, I have records of 56 floods and threats of floods, of major 
overflows, 12 of major importance, approximately 1 every 5 years. 
But we must keep in mind that 9 of the 12 major floods and threats of 
major floods have occurred in the last 16 years. Thus we see that they 
are becoming of increasing frequency, which I attribute to the fact 
that our rivers are filling up, silting wp, and do not carry the flow of 
water that they once carried. 

While the greatest flood of written record occurred Jast year with 
the stage of 33.5 feet at Manhattan, the greatest known flood in Man- 
hattan occurred in 1844 where it attained a stage of at least 40 feet. 
We know beyond any doubt that it did reach that stage. How much 
higher we have no means of knowing. It could be and probably was 
somewhat higher. 

So if we place any dependence in the so-called floods of 100-year 
cycles, which we hear people talking about, we have not yet had our 
granddaddy flood in that area. Whether it will occur this year, next 
year, 5 or 10 years from now, no one, of course, can predict. 

I believe what has happened can again happen. istory, you know, 
has a way of repeating itself. We cannot afford to risk waiting for 
that disaster to strike again. 

I want you to know I am an ardent soil conservationist. No one 
who has spent the time that I have along the river, no one who has 
watched the rivers as I have, has seen the muddy torrents which look at 
times more like dough than water, rolling down the rivers, could be 
anything but an ardent soil conservationist. I have seen it, as the old 
farmer said, “too thick to drink and too thin to plow.” That is about 
the only way to describe it. 

We must save our soil, Mr. Chairman, or become bankrupt in soil 
fertility. There is no question about that. But I do not believe any 
amount of soil conservation can be a substitute for flood control. Sup- 
plemental to it, yes, but not a substitute. 

In 1844, the year I spoke of a few minutes ago, while we have no 
reliable written records of it, we had the greatest soil-conservation pro- 
gram provided for us by nature. At that time hardly a square foot 
of soil was being cultivated in Kansas. We had a program then which 
men will never equal, and yet we had that sort of a flood. 

If we take the Missouri River Basin agricultural program, House 
Document 273, I can generally agree and recommend that program to 
you. But it promises nothing for any immediate relief of any sort in 
the way of flood control, which is, I think, so urgent. 

Perhaps I should not take the time, but the Secretary of Agriculture 
has no illusions as to the time needed for that program. I would just 
like to quote, sir, from page 19 of that report which the House has 
before it in which the Secretary of Agriculture has this to say: 

Even with acceleration, at least 30 years will be needed for the task. At the 
present rate of progress, the desirable results may be delayed as long as a century 
if in fact we are able to realize them at all. 

Gentlemen, I submit that we cannot wait that long for the meager 
control that may promise. The Kansas-Missouri Valley area suffered 
a loss of $667,000,000 and $22,500,000 of that was in Manhattan. As 
we proceed down the wide Kansas Valley, that loss mounts very, very 
rapidly. At Topeka we can multiply the Manhattan loss by five. 
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Mayor Wilkie informs me that their loss is approximately $100,000,000 
at that point. 

In Manhattan, 27 homes or industries were carried away completely 
or laid low to the ground. My brochure shows 60 percent of the city 
inundated, 369 commercial and industrial establishments and 1,674 
dwellings flooded. Railroads and highways were blocked and dis- 
rupted. Sixteen hundred persons were evacuated and 4,000 others dis- 
placed. Many of these people were military personnel from Camp 
Funston and the Fort Riley area who lived in Manhattan. As you no 
doubt know, and probably have been told by the military, there was 
very severe damage at Fort Riley, just west of Manhattan. The dam- 
age, according to a Manhattan Chamber of Commerce survey which 
was handed me a few days before I left Manhattan, totaled $17,652,802. 
‘They made a very exhaustive survey of the damage. This, in a city 
of 20,000 with an assessed valuation of $24,536,000 is a staggering 
loss, sir. 

After the flood, we were visited by a number of Members of the 
Congress who assured us of help by an immediate start on flood con- 
trol, which we hoped to get last fall, but did not. But the business- 
men, generally encouraged by such promises, went at the task of re- 
building and replacing their inventories. In doing so, many of them, 
especially the older businessmen of the city, have mortgaged their en- 
tire business future. They have strained their credit with suppliers 
to the limit. They could not again survive such a disaster. 

The groups I represent earnestly beg of you the necessary funds 
for an immediate start on what the President, in the removal of his 
ban on new projects, has described as a project too long delayed, in an 
urea that is certainly to be classified as a defense area. 

I submit to you that neither I nor anyone else can predict when tor- 
rential flood rains may fall again. I know from personal experience 
what the Big Blue and the Kansas and their tributaries can do to us, 
have done to us, and will do to us if not stopped. I submit to you that 
Manhattan, the Kansas and Missouri Valley cannot afford to risk 
even 1 year’s delay when that year can mean the difference between 
disaster and tragedy over a wide area. 

Then, there is one other thing that I would like to mention. It 
cannot be measured in dollars. I saw, as did the mayors of cities 
downstream, more of stunned hopelessness, utter despair, and human 
inisery crowded into 72 hours at the peak of the disaster than I have 
seen in all my 67 years. It resembled nothing more or less than some 
of the tragic hopelessness that I have seen pictured in the faces of 
refugees from refugee camps and slave camps in the European coun- 
tries. I hope I may never go through such another experience. 

The city cannot, the county cannot, the State cannot give us the 
necessary flood relief. Only you and the Federal Government, with 
the resources at their command, can do that, gentlemen. I hope you 
may see fit to do that thing, to approve this necessary appropriation 
for a start on some adequate flood control. 

I do not claim and never have claimed that Tuttle Creek alone will 
give us all the flood control that we need. We need the entire program, 
But it will be a start. For 16 years that start has not been made. 
Won't you please give us an opportunity now to make a start on flood 
control. 
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With your permission, sir, I would like to enter this and leave it 
with the committee for your ‘study and observation. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Kerr. Very well, sir. 

(The Glovanition referred to above reads as follows: ) 


MANHATTAN, KANns., February 18, 1952. 
Hon. JoHN H. Kerr, 
Chairman, Deficiencies and Army Civil Functions Subcommittee, 
Washington, D, C. 

The Manhattan Flood Control Association in session February 18, 1952, unan- 
imously adopted the following motion: 

Resolved, That the Manhattan Flood Control Association, through its board 
of directors, advise the Deficiencies and Army Civil Functions Subcommitte of 
the Hous¢ Appropriations Committee, of the necessity for an immediate start on 
flood-control projects, long authorized by the Congress and only waiting funds, 
to the end that we may be spared another such major disaster as that suffered 
by this city last July: Be it further 

Resolved, That the board of directors is instructed to urge favorable con- 
sideration and recommendation from the Civil Functions Committee to the 
Congress of the $1544 million budgeted item for an immediate start on the 
Tuttle Creek flood-control project; and be it further 

Resolwed, That a copy of this resolution be sent members of our congressional 
delegation and that every possible effort be made to secure favorable action at 
this session of Congress. 

The time element involved being of paramount importance in the safety of 
this city as well as the lower Kansas and Missouri valley the board of directors 
of the Manhattan Flood Control Association requests immediate and favor- 
able action to permit an immediate start on this important key flood-control 
project. 

Z. R. Hook, Chairman. 

H. L. WYLIE, 

I RANK SAGER, 

RALPH STUBBLEFIELD, 

B. L. ULricH, 

PAUL CALVERT, 
Directors. 

Geaky County FLoop ConTRrot ASSOCIATION 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 11, 1951 


Whereas agricultural and urban lands in Geary County, Kans., together with 
the improvements located thereon and the personal belongings of the residents 
have suffered damage by floodwaters in the major flood disasters of 1903, 1915 
1935, 1941, 1951, and also extensive damage in six other years and three times 
in 1951 in addition to the major flooding of July 11-13; and 

Whereas these flood waters have come from the Smoky Hill, Saline, Solomon, 
and Republican Rivers, and from Lyons and Chapman Creeks; and 

Whereas the river channel on the Kansas and the Smoky Hill Rivers would 
have carried away more water from this vicinity if the Republican and the Blue 
Rivers were controlled ; and 

Whereas there are climatic conditions which cause more rainfall than it is 
possible for the soil to absorb and this excess run-off must be held in reservoirs if 
floods are to be prevented: 
wae" therefore, in order to prevent this frequent personal and property loss, 

‘it 

Resolved by the people of Geary County, Kans., That the Congress of the United 
States should authorize and make appropriations for 

1, Plans contained in the Pick-Sloan plan for the Kansas River Basin covering 
projects of the— 

(a) Corps of Engineers for reservoirs on the Blue River, the Republican River, 
and the Delaware River; and of the 
E (b) Bureau of Reclamation for reservoirs on the Solomon and the Saline 

ivers. 

2. Plans contained in the Department of Agriculture Missouri River Basin 
plan for the upstream phases of Federal flood-control activitties including 
stabilization measures for small watercourses: Be it further 
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Resolved, That we consider the present reports and recommendations of the 
Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Department of Agri- 
culture dealing with flood-control measures and which reports are now before 
Congress as ample to deal with the situation, and that no further delays should 
be caused by taking time for new studies: Be it further 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation to the President, the Federal 
agencies, the Congress, and Senator Frank Carlson, Senator Andrew Schoeppel, 
Representative Edward H. Rees, for the attention they have given the problem, 


and that we express our hope that they will continue their efforts until all of the 
protective and conservation measures are completed. 


RosertT A. ScHERMERHORN, 
President. 


To Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


We, the duly elected directors of the Upper Kansas Flood Control Associa- 
tion, on this 11th day of February 1952 respectfully request the Appropriations 
Committee of the United States House of Representatives as follows: 

That immediate appropriations be made, or recommended by, said committee 
for the following dams in Kansas: Tuttle Creek Dam, project No. 1; Milford 


Dam, project No. 2; and all other dams recommended in the coordinated com- 
prehensive flood-control program. 


We urgently urge that attention be given to flood control in the Midwestern 
States, particularly Kansas and Missouri, in order that floods, such as the 


1%51 disaster, may never again cause the terrible destruction wrought by this 
flood. 


We feel that delay in the appropriating of moneys for this work greatly in- 
creases the likelihood of another similar disaster striking the fertile valleys 


of these States and again urgently urge that action of an affirmative nature be 
taken immediately. 


Communities represented: Alma, Kans.; McFarland, Kans.; Paxico, Kans.; 
Maple Hill, Kans.; East Manhattan, Kans.; St. George, Kans.; Zeandale, Kans. ; 
Wamego, Kans.; Belvue, Kans.; St. Marys, Kans. 


ALBERT Lott, Mayor, Alma. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to ask just one question. Mayor Hook, 
those of us on this subcommittee have been literally deluged with 
communications pro and con on this controversial project. Those who 
oppose it in their letters contend that the Department of Agriculture 
has a solution which would not involve the construction of Tuttle 
Creek and the acquisition of all the land that is involved. Do you 
know whether or not the Department of Agriculture has a concrete 
plan for upper watershed development ? 

Mr. Hoox. So far as I know, sir, they do not. The only plan that 
I know of any magnitude, other than small surveys that are being 
conducted by the Department in different areas, is that which is 
contained in the present proposal before Congress that was submitted 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. I do not know of any other plans. I 
have secured all the governmental documents that I can to study the 
question from many sides. I do know that certain surveys have been 
made of small creek valleys with the idea of watershed management, 
small retardation dams, things of that sort. But if you will recall 
the statement of the Secretary of Agriculture, he indicates in that 
statement that the big reservoirs are still necessary in any adequate 
flood-control program on the larger streams. 

In my personal opinion, and I am not an engineer, the program that 
is recommended is wholly inadequate to control the kind of torrential 
rains that we so often get in Kansas. If our rainfall was divided 
over a wider period, we would not have that sort of condition. But 
we do get these torrential rains in Kansas which bring on these 
disastrous floods which we have in some of the valleys every year. 
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In 1951, gentlemen, Manhattan had actually two major floods. One 
was on the 29th day of June, which did a tremendous amount of 
damage, and of course the major flood on the 15th of July. But we 
had six distinct flood periods in 1951 in Manhattan in the Kansas 
Valley. For 72 straight days Manhattan City had to pump the sewers 
because of flood conditions. 

I do not believe that any program other than the one now before 
the Congress is in any way adequate to control floods. That is my 
studied opinion. Does that answer your question / 

.Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Coie. I want to introduce now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chandler 
Jarvis of Winfield, Kans., chairman of the Flood Control Council 
of the Kansas State Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you have a statement there that you desire to put in 
the record or desire to read ? 

Mr. Jarvis. I wish to make a statement and leave a summary of the 
remarks with the committee. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Chandler 
F. Jarvis and my home is in Winfield, Kans. I am here today as a 
representative of the Kansas State Chamber of Commerce. I am 
chairman of the flood-control council of that organization. The 
Kansas State Chamber of Commerce is a voluntary, nonprofit organ- 
ization with a State-wide membership of approximately 2,500 individ- 
uals, firms, and associations in the State of Kansas. 

I do not propose to discuss with you the technical and engineering 
aspects of the item you have under consideration, the appropriation 
for the Tuttle Creek project. 1 leave such discussion to persons who 
are more familiar and better qualified in this field than I am. 

Instead, I would like to tell you of an effort or a movement in 
Kansas concerning the vital issue of flood control. 

As you all know, I am sure, the matter of ‘flood control has been 
debated, argued, analyzed, studied, and discussed in Kansas over a 
period of many years, and as you also no doubt know, there has 
been no agreement reached on what should be done about flood control. 
However, the disastrous floods of 1951 demonstrated the folly, the 
uselessness of the situation in which groups of people could not get 
together and work out a solution for flood control. 

It was the realization of this fact, following the 1951 floods, that 
prompted the Chamber of Commerce of the State of Kansas to ap- 
point a flood-control council in an effort to develop and support a 
truly State-wide program of flood protection. As a result, a flood- 
control council was appointed and purposely about a third of the 
members were those who were known to be advocates or proponents 
of the big-dam treatment for flood control; approximately one-third 
of the committee were those known to oppose big dams and to main- 
tain that the watershed treatment would solve the problem of flood 
control; and approximately one-third of the council were people who 
had no known or preconceived notions of flood control—and I was one 
of the latter, chosen as chairman of the committee because I did not 
have any preconceived notion of what would control floods. 

This council met in Topeka the first time on August 14, 1951, and 
it was the first time, as far as I know and as far as I can find out, 
93619—52—pt. 2——24 
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that the different groups, the different thinking in Kansas, sat down 
across the table in an effort to work out a flood-control program. 

Now, as you know, in Kansas—or om you do not Senenthere 
is a ridge running across our State and the north half of that is in 
the Missouri Valley section and the south half is in the Arkansas 
‘Valley. The purpose of our committee was to try to work out a state- 
wide flood-control program. 

Now, I don't want to bring before you all the discussion that oc- 
curred on the 14th of August, but I assure you that with the different 
groups represented it was both spirited and varied. At the end of 
the day, however, we had reached certain basic conclusions upon 
which there was unanimous agreement. I might add that several 
of those opposing the big dams were from the Big Blue Valley. 

These conclusions are designated in exhibit A and are attached 
to the statement which I will file with this committee after I have 
finished. 

(Exhibit A referred to above reads as follows :) 


UXHIBIT A 
Poiicy CoNCERNING FLoop CoNnTROL 


(Adopted by the board of directors of the Kansas State Chamber of Commerce, 
August 16, 1951. Superseded by Water Management Policy for Kansas, 
adopted by board of directors, December 28, 1951) 


The Kansas State Chamber of Commerce recommends that the plan for flood 
protection include soil conservation, reservoirs of a suitable kind on upper 
tributaries, suitable reservoirs to protect the main streams, levees, and neces- 
sary bank stabilization. 

We urge— 

That the program of soil conservation be accelerated and that such plans 
be made a major part of our flood-control program ; 

The importance of retention dams on tributaries as a significant part of 
the program ; 

That the program of construction of suitable open and multiple-purpose dams 
as recommended by the Bureau of Reclamation, Corps of Engineers, and the 
Soil Conservation Service be continued; 

That the recompense to displaced owners be made very liberal to the extent 
that they will feel willing and able to set themselves up elsewhere ; 

The Congress to appropriate sufficient money to accelerate studies and planning 
on the Arkansas River Basin in Kansas; 

That suitable levees with necessary bank stabilization for their protection 
be constructed ; and 

That sufficient appropriations be made for continued study of all phases of 
the fiood-contro] program in Kansas. 

(Original policy recommendation adopted August 14, 1951, by Flood Control 
Council, Kansas State Chamber of Commerce, following submission of report 
of resolutions committee consisting of the following persons: W. C. McNown, 
Lawrence, chairman; J. W. Farmer, Eureka; Edwin F. Abels, Lawrence; John 
Redmond, Burlington ; Gervais F. Reed, Garden City; Stanley Spencer, Arkansas 
City; J. A. Hawkinson, Randolph; and Herman Praeger, Manhattan.) 


In summary, they declared that no one plan of flood control would 
work by itself and that only a coordinated plan would do the job 
which required complete soil-conservation programs and the build- 
ing of big dams. 

Admittedly, that first policy was very general, but it had set the 
stage and later on we got together for an additional meeting which 
lasted for 2 days in an attempt to expand or amplify the program that 
we wish to submit to you gentlemen today. 
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On December 6 and 7 the council again met in Topeka. The first 
day was devoted to committee meetings concerning the Arkansas 
Valley and another committee meeting concerning the Kansas Valley. 

At this meeting we had the benefit of the advice and counsel of the 
representatives of the three Federal agencies primarily concerned 
with flood control—the Bureau of Reclamation, the Corps of Army 
Engineers, and the soil conservation agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Representatives of the Bureau of Reclamation came from Denver; 
McCook, Nebr.; Oklahoma City, Pueblo, Colo.; and Amarillo, Tex. 
offices; Corps of Engineers representatives came from Kansas City, 
Mo.; Tulsa and Albuquerque; while United States Department of 
Agriculture representatives came from Tulsa and Lincoln, Nebr. I 
point this out only to emphasize to you that we did have before us 
the top spokesmen of all the agencies of the Federal Government 
that had to do with Federal control, and that we did have fair and 
equal representation from all the agencies in the areas concerned. 

Out of those 2 days of open discussion, there came a further refin- 
ment of policy. That statement is entitled “The Water Management 
Policy for Kansas” and is submitted to you as exhibit B. 

(Exhibit B referred to above reads as follows: ) 


Exuisit B 
A Water MANAGEMENT Poricy ror KANSAS 


(Adopted by the board of directors of the Kansas State Chamber of Commerce, 
December 28, 1951) 


Flood control is essential in Kansas. Every survey of public opinion demon- 
strates that the citizens of Kansas want and will support a program which will 
provide maximum flood control in keeping with sound economic principles. 
Likewise, there is general agreement that no single program so far offered by 
any governmental agency or other group can provide adequate flood control by 
itself. Instead, there must necessarily be a combination of the desirable elements 
of the several programs. 

Attention must be given to the subsidiary benefits which can result from the 
various methods for the control of floods. Proper soil-conservation practices 
stand out as an example of this fact. Such practices not only assist in the 
control of* floods through their help in controlling upland waters, but at the 
same time contribute materially to the development of the land itself. 

Any program for the control of floods must be tailored to fit the requirement 
of the particular watershed it is intended to serve. A program which is satis- 
factory for one watershed will not necessarily be satisfactory for another. 
Consequently, both reservoirs and conservation practices have their place. Dams 
and reservoirs are not a substitute for conservation practices; neither are con- 
servation practices a substitute for dams and reservoirs. 

Accordingly, the Kansas State Chamber of Commerce establishes the follow- 
ing as its policy and solicits the support of the individual citizens and various 
official and unofficial groups and agencies in Kansas who are concerned with 
flood control, as well as the Congress of the United States: 

1. We oppose the establishment of any new Federal valley authorities which 
would give the Federal Government virtual life and death control over the 
economy of the area. 

2. In keeping with the belief that all governmental activities should be carried 
on at lowest practicable level of government, it is recommended that the 
Kansas Legislature enact a watershed act which would provide the govern- 
mental machinery for the local development, conservation, and use of the land 
and water resources on a watershed basis. We further recommend that such 
legislation provide for the cost of construction of conservancy works upon a 
benefit basis, either in their entirety or in cooperation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 
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8. We urge the most rapid extension of sound soil-conservation.. practices 
possibly, because they not only contribute to the control ef flood waters, but 
increase the value of the land. 

4. We urge the full coordination of the operations of the three Federal agencies 
concerned with flood-control work—the Corps of Army Engineers, the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation, and the soil conservation agencies of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Such coordination must exist at all levels 
of operation of these agencies. A proper flood-control program must include a 
coordinated plan of soil conservation, reservoirs of a suitable kind on upper 
tributaries, suitahie reservoirs to protect main streams, levees, and necessary 
bank stabilization. 

5. We recommend that in determining the compensation for property owners 
who are displaced as a result of flood-control works that consideration be given 
to the current cost of assembling an economic farm unit. Consideration also 
should be given to the intangible losses incurred by these property owners— 
similar to the price paid for good will in the sale and purchase of a business 
concern. Likewise ample allowance should be made for moving. 

6. We request that the Federal Government pay a larger proportion of the 
cost of the larger detention dams in the program of the Department of Agri- 
culture than would be paid rnder the present proposed plan. 

7. It is recommended that Congress provide sufficient funds to enable the United 
States Weather Bureau and the United States Geological Survey to secure all 
possible data from which the Weather Bureau may be enabled to forecast probable 
stage and flow of the rivers and to disseminate such information to the interested 
people in any area threatened by the flood at the earliest possible moment. 

8. With respect to the Kansas River Valley, we recommend the following: 

(a) Appropriation by Congress of the funds necessary for such flood-control 
and irrigation projects as have been recommended by the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation and authorized by Congress. It is stipulated that 
this recommendation includes only those projects which have been both recom- 
mended and authorized as of December 7, 1951, and does not constitute an en- 
dorsement of any other projects which are recommended or authorized after that 
date, until such time as the proper groups of this organization can give them 
the necessary study and consideration. 

(6b) Authorization by Congress for such flood-control, irrigation, and _ soil- 
conservation projects as have been recommended by the Corps of Engineers, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the soil conservation agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture, as of December 7, 1951. Likewise, this recommendation also stipu- 
lates that only those projects recommended as of December 7 are endorsed. 

9. With respect to the Arkansas River Valley, we recommend the following: 

(a) Appropriation by Congress of adequate funds to accelerate the Arkansas 
White-Red River Inter-Agency Committee report. The Kansas State Chamber 
of Commerce, through its flood-control council, pledges its active support and 
encouragement to the Inter-Agency Committee for the Arkansas-White-Red River 
Basins and urges that the AWR study and report be completed at the earliest 
possible date. 

(b) Support of the recommendations of the Soil Conservation Service, Bureau 
of Reclamation, and Corps of Army Engineers, as authorized by Congress, for 
specific and over-all projects for water and land conservation and flood contro! 
in the Arkansas River Basin and tributaries in Kansas. We recommend further 
that detention dams be used wherever feasible. It is stipulated that this recom- 
mendation includes only those projects which have been both recommended 
and authorized as of December 7, 1951, and does not constitute an endorsement of 
any other projects which are recommended or authorized after that date, until 
such time as the proper groups of this organization can give them the necessary 
study and consideration. 

(c) Appointment by the Governor of Kansas of three Kansans from the 
Arkansas River Basin to a three-State (Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas) inter- 
agency committee. It is suggested that one representative be from the Cotton- 
wood-Neosho watershed, one from the Verdigris, and one from the main stem 
of the Arkansas River. 
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I would like to quote a portion of that statement to you, the full 
statement of which is contained as exhibit B. The preamble reads as 
follows: 

FLOOD CONTROL IS ESSENTIAL IN KANSAS 


Every survey of public opinion demonstrates that the citizens of Kansas want 
and will support a program which will provide maximum flood control in keeping 
with sound economic principles. Likewise, there is general agreement that no 
single program so far offered by any governmental agency or other group can 
provide adequate flood control by itself. Instead, there must necessarily be a 
combination of the desirable elements of the several programs. Attention must 
be given to the subsidiary benefits which can result from the various methods for 
the control of floods. Proper soil-conservation practices stand out as an example 
of this fact. Such practices not only assist in the control of floods through their 
help in controlling upland waters, but at the same time contribute materially to 
the development of the land itself. 

Any program for the control of floods must be tailored to fit the requirement 
of the particular watershed it is intended to serve. A program which is satis- 
factory for one watershed will not necessarily be satisfactory for another. Con- 
sequently, both reservoirs and conservation practices have their place. Dams 
and reservoirs are not a substitute for conservation practices; neither are con- 
servation practices a substitute for dams and reservoirs. 

Now, that, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, is the 
preamble. I invite your attention particularly to the statements call- 
ing for full coordination of the various programs. 

The policy statement proper cites development of a Watershed Act 
within Kansas; rapid extension of soil-conservation practices; full 
coordination of Federal agency work; adequate compensation for dis- 
placed property owners; and several other points. In item 8-a it spe- 
cifically calls for appropriation by Congress of the funds necessary 
for such flood-control and irrigation projects as have been recom- 
mended by the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
and authorized by Congress up to and including December 7, 1951. 
The cutoff date of December 7 was established because that was the 
date of the flood-control council meeting and we had studied only those 
projects advocated at that time. 

The policy which I cite asks your support of the project you now 
have under consideration—the Tuttle Creek project. 

Now, I do not maintain that this policy which I quoted had the 
unanimous support of the members of the council who considered it. 
There was opposition to it and those opponents were given free oppor- 
tunity to express their point of view. The final vote, however, was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the policy. I recall to your thinking at 
this point the original composition of the membership of this council 
where at least one-third of the members were of an open mind. The 
decisive acceptance of the policy indicates that those previously un- 
decided persons had made up their minds and that they endorsed the 
sort of thinking which is represented by the supporters of the Tuttle 
Creek project. 

Following adoption of this policy by the board of directors of the 
organization I represent, the policy was submitted for the considera- 
tion of chambers of commerce and other groups in the State of Kansas. 
As of today, 23 chambers of commerce in all parts of Kansas have 
endorsed this policy in full. Remember, this is a State-wide policy. 
It calls for flood-control measures in every section of the State where 
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such action isa necessity. It is not confined to any particular locality. 


> contains principles which have gained support throughout the 
tate. 


In addition to this support by 23 chambers of commerce, 6 more 
organizations have supported the policy at least in part. I think it 
is only fair, however, to point out that three of the organizations which 
have accepted the policy only in part have taken exception to the 
provisions which support construction of the project you have before 
you. There is only one organization which has taken a negative 
action and it is located in the center of the Big Blue Valley. 

A compilation of those organizations which have approved the 
policy are submitted to you as exhibit C to the summary report. 

(Exhibit C referred to above reads as follows :) 


ExHrsit C 


The following-named chambers of commerce and other organizations support 
in full the water-management policy for Kansas recommended by the Kansas 
State Chamber of Commerce (list compiled from reports received up to Feb- 
ruary 22, 1952): 

. Arkansas City, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 
. Chanute, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 
. Coffeyville, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 
. Hoisington, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 
Independence, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 
Tola, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 
. Junction City, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 
. Kansas City, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 
. Kinsley, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 

10. Lawrence, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 

11. Marion, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 

12. Meade, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 

13. Neodesha, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 

14. Newton, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 

15. Oswego, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 

16. Oswego, Kans., Rotary Club 

17. Ottawa, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 

18. Parsons, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 

19. Pittsburg, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 

20. Pratt, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 

21. Russell, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 

22. Salina, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 

23. Winfield, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 

The following-named chambers of commerce and other organizations support 
in part the water-management policy for Kansas recommended by the Kansas 
State Chamber of Commerce (list compiled from reports received up to Febru- 
ary 22, 1952): 

1. Blue Valley Study Association 
. Hill City, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 
. Kansas Soil Conservation and Flood Control Association 
. Kansas Watersheds Association 
. Larned, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 
6. Topeka, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 

The following-named chambers of commerce and other organizations oppose 
the water-management policy for Kansas recommended by the Kansas State 
Chamber of Commerce (list compiled from reports received up to February 22, 
1952) : 

1. Leonardville, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 
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I submit to you gentlemen that-it is a very essential majority of 
the people of Kansas who are now in agreement on this subject. Prior 
to this time we were not in such agreement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you have the respon- 
sibility for the decision which is basic and fundamental. I realize 
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you must not only give consideration to the engineering aspect of this 
question, but also to the human factors. In any project of this kind, 
there is a definite and important human element. Some people have 
to make a direct sacrifice. Those people should be compensated as 
adequately as possible. 

With respect to the thinking of people supporting one or another 
plan for flood control, I would like to review an incident which 
occurred at the December 7 meeting of the council. One of the 
spokesmen advocating flood control from soil-conservation and water- 
ca treatment only, and who was violentiy opposed to the building 
of any big dams, stated that the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the Army engineers had each made surveys of the same 
valley, the Washita in Oklahoma. The United States Department of 
Agriculture could accomplish a complete soil-conservation and water- 
shed treatment at a cost of $1,983,000. The flood-control program of 
the Army engineers would consist of the building of one dam on the 
main stem of the Washita at a cost of $6,000,000. The spokesman then 
stated that if anyone could show him where it was wise from any 
viewpoint to accept the Army engineers’ project as opposed to the 
United States Department of Agriculture program costing only a 
third of the engineers’ dam, he would enthusiastically join the big- 
dam advocates. 

Thereupon, a representative of the Soil Conservation Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture stated in substance that 
the soil-conservation and land-treatment methods proposed by his 
Department would be of little, if any, benefit as a flood-protection 
measure during times of abnormal excessive rainfall, such as we had 
in Kansas during May, June, and especially July 10, 11, 12, 1951, as 
the soil would be saturated and would not hold or absorb the run-off 
water; that in his opinion such treatment would be of considerable 
benefit and would probably prevent much flooding in periods of less 
excessive rainfall; and that to assure adequate flood protection on the 
main stem of the Washita it would be absolutely necessary to build 
the Army engineers’ big dam. In other words, the program advocated 
by both the Soil Conservation Service and the Army engineers was 
and is necessary to accomplish flood control. 

The spokesman opposed to big dams did not accept the statements 
of the representative of the Soil Conservation Service, and as a matter 
of fact he then and there accused the three governmental agencies of 
misleading our council and in general ran down the honesty of the 
three agencies. 

I cite this example to show you the apparent uselessness of efforts 
to convert most of those opposed to big dams. They ridicule any 
evidence and facts supporting the building of big dams and have not 
offered the evidence, facts or figures of any other complete surve 
to support their position. On the other hand, I have yet to talk with 
an informed big dam advocate who does not give his wholehearted 
support to soil conservation and land treatment advocated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

All of the representatives of the three Federal agencies who appear- 
ed before our group on December 6 and 7 agreed that no one plan 
would be sufficient by itself to insure adequate flood control. They 
further stated that all programs must be constantly reviewed and 
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revised in the light of new data. They further agreed that the pro- 
grams recommended as of that date, December 7, were vital and would 
continue to be vital in any flood control program which might be 
developed. 
es all for the Soil Conservation Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture testified before our group that the water- 
shed treatment was not a substitute for the so-called big dams. Such 
treatment, they pointed out, would be a supplement to the dams 
and reservoirs, but would not substitute for them. Vice versa, spokes- 
men for the Corps of Army Engineers do not state that dams and 
reservoirs are a substitute for watershed treatment. I ask you to 
keep this in mind as you hear further presentations of this question. 

One final point—this matter of flood control in the area in which 
we are considering today and in all other areas is truly national in 
character. The effects of floods are felt nationally and in the national 
economy. Most sections of the United States were affected by the 
July flood in Kansas in one way or another. 

When I began my testimony, I said that when I first went into this 
flood control matter, I had no preconceived notions. My mind was 
open. I sought to be convinced. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I can no longer make 
that statement. I have had the benefit of advice and discussion by 
representatives and experts in all fields. I have heard their testimony. 
I have been convinced. I believe that we must have flood protection, 
and that the project before you is a key to that protection. 

I respectfully urge you to give your support to this project. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Scrivner, we will hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I am Errett P. Scrivner, Representa- 
tive of the Second Congressional District of Kansas. 

I think it is fitting and proper that we should thank this committee 
for the prompt action they took last year in making available 
$25,000,000 as an emergency fund which has done untold good 
throughout this district and without which we could not have even 
started on the recovery which we have made. 

All of us who have lived through this black Friday of the 13th 
could not do otherwise than feel that flood control is necessary. The 
engineers have given you all the technical data. These others have 
given you some of the background in their statements. 

No matter what plan is followed, Tuttle Creek Dam is a key dam in 
any of the programs. It will cut 3 to 5 feet off the top crest of any 
major flood coming down the Kaw Valley and down through the Mis- 
souri into your district, Mr. Chairman, and will pay untdl dividends, 
because among the things that must be remembered is the fact that 
this flood, which hit us so hard, has now cost the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States untold amounts of income tax which will 
not be available this year due to the loss and will not be available 
in future years due to the loss. 

We are not here asking alms. We are merely requesting that some 
of the many hundreds of millions and billions of dollars paid by the 
taxpayers of Kansas into the Federal Treasury shall be returned to 
them in the form of a program that will not only help them in the 
Kaw-Missouri Valley, but will do untold good in the production of 
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food, fiber, and all the products of the factory which are essential to 


our war effort. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I wish to introduce Arthur Heck of Lawrence, 
Kans., who is one of the Heck family of that vicinity, probably the 
largest commercial potato growers in the entire Kaw Valley. Mr. 
Heck has some resolutions which he wishes to present to the committee 
to be incorporated into the record. 

(The resolutions referred to above read as follows :) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED By DisTrIict No. 13 of MissourI-ARKANSAS BaAsINs FLoop 
CoNTROL ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the 1951 flood disaster which occurred in the Kansas and Arkansas 
River Valleys of the State of Kansas and in the Missouri and Mississippi 
River Valleys of other States was of such magniture and caused so much destruc- 
tion that not only have the people of the valleys suffered, but also the Nation 
as a whole has lost considerable production and use of critical materials to re- 
habilitate this area. 

Whereas the President of the United States recognizes the immediate need 
for flood control in the Kansas River Valley and has so indicated by requesting 
funds in the amount of $1514 million in the 1953 budget for this purpose. 

Whereas section 5 of the criteria for construction of projects during the war 
emergency provides that the project must protect industries or major flood- 
producing areas before it can be included in the budget as a new project: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That district 18 of the Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control 
Association, an organization consisting of 476 members, respectfully request the 
Deficiencies and Army Civil Functions Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States 
of America, to support and approve the requested appropriation of $1514 million 
for Tuttle Creek Dam on the Blue River in the State of Kansas; be it further 

Resolved, That the board of directors of district No. 13, Missouri-Arkansas 
Basins Flood Control Association, inform the Kansas congressional delegation and 
the above-named committee of its action in support of the appropriation for 
Tuttle Creek Dam. 

Emit W. Heck, President, 
E. R. Zoox, Secretary-Treasurer, 
District No. 13, Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association, 
Lawrence, Kans. 


Dated February 22, 1952. 


RESOLUTION FRoM THE CoUNTY COMMISSIONERS oF Douctas County, KANS., IN 
REGARD TO TUTTLE CREEK DAM ON THE BLUE RIVER IN KANSAS 


Whereas the damage to roads and bridges caused by the 1951 flood has been 
80 extensive it will take years to put them back in the same condition they 
were before the flood and the cost will be so great that payment for these 
damages will work a hardship on the taxpayers of Douglas County, Kans., for 
several years; and 

Whereas the tremendous damage to property and the loss of lives in the 1951 
flood cannot be ignored; and 

Whereas the reduction in tax valuation caused by the 1951 flood will be 
such that hardships will be placed on all taxpayers in Douglas County, Kans., 
to take up the difference; and 

Whereas Tuttle Creek Dam and Reservoir is regarded by this body as essential 
in the over-all flood-control plan for the Kansas River Valley; and 

Whereas the Douglas County area of the Kansas River is constantly having 
and being threatened with floods which cause millions of dollars in damage in 
other years than those in which huge disastrous floods of the 1951 variety occur: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the County Commissioners of Douglas County, Kans., in session 
on February 23, 1952, do hereby urge the Congress of the United States of 
America and the appropriate committees thereof, to approve the $1544 million 
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request for funds in the 1953 budget to begin construction on Tuttle Creek Dam 
and Reservoir on the Blue River in Kansas; further be it 
Resolved, That this body represents a county with a population of over 28,000 
people and any additional hardships encountered from floods by the people of 
Douglas County will place their taxpaying ability in serious doubt. 
Pe npg by the County Commissioners of Douglas County, Kans., on February 
» 1952. 
Ray C. Oapen, Chairman. 
CHARLES E. BANNING, 
County Commissioners of Douglas County, Kans. 


RESOLUTION OF THE Dovertas CouNTy KAw DRAINAGE DistRicr URGING THE 
NECESSARY APPROPRIATION FOR THE TUTTLE CREEK DAM 


Whereas for the past 14 years the Tuttle Creek Dam has been on the list of 
recommended flood projects but has never been considered seriously enough to 
command an appropriation for its construction ; and 

Whereas there have been flood losses in the Kaw River Valley amounting to 
millions of dollars in that same 14-year period, climaxed in July 1951 by the 
greatest flood disaster of all times: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Douglas County Kaw drainage district, 
by unanimous action desire to endorse again, as they have so many times in the 
past, the Tuttle Creek Dam, and now urge the Army Civil Functions Committee 
of the House Appropriations Committee to appropriate the necessary $15% 
million for the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam as requested in the President’s 
budget for 1953. 

Adopted by the board of directors of the Douglas County Kaw Drainage 
District this 18th day of February 1952. 

Ar Brune, Chairman. 


RESOLUTION FrRoM THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAWRENCE, KANS., IN REGARD TO 
TUTTLE CREEK DAM ON THE BLUE RIVER IN KANSAS 


Whereas the disastrous 1951 flood in the Kansas River Valley destroyed 
millions of dollars in property and caused numerous deaths; and 

Whereas the northern part of the city of Lawrence, Kans., was included and 
badlv damaged, causing over 2,000 people to lose their homes and possessions ; and 

Whereas the fertile and productive agricultural valleys of the Kansas River 
and its tributaries were damaged to such an extent that over $17,000,000 worth 
of Federal aid has been provided to help rehabilitate them when such a large 
sum of money could have been spent on necessary flood-control projects and given 
protection against future floods; and 

Whereas Tuttle Creek Dam and Reservoir has been approved by Congress 
since 1938 and planning money appropriated and planning completed, and no 
other substitute plan has been offered which will stand the test against public 
opinion nor provide the protection against floods that Tuttle Creek Dam will 
provide; and 

Whereas it is time for the United States to spend some of the huge tax load 
in benefiting its own people instead of sending large sums of money abroad to 
benefit foreign peoples at the expense of our own citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the chamber of commerce, Lawrence, Kans., urges the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress of the United States to approve the $15%4 
million item for construction of Tuttle Creek Dam as it appears in the 1953 
‘budget submitted by the President of the United States. 


[SEAL] Ernest Ponttvs, 
President, Chamber of Commerce, Lawrence, Kans. 
Attest: 


E. R. Zoox, Secretary-Manager. 


Dated February 22, 1952. 


Mr. Scrivner. Next I would like to introduce Marion Vaughn, of 
Bonner Springs, Kans., president of district II, Missouri-Arkansas 
Basins Flood Control Association. 

Mr. Vauauan. I just wish to put into the record the petition of the 
community which we represent. 
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(The petition referred to above is as follows :) 





City oF EDWARDSVILLE, EDWARDSVILLE, KANS., RESOLUTION 


Whereas the people of Edwardsville, Kans., were victims of the 1951 flood 
which occurred July 13; and 

Whereas people were deprived of the use of their homes and that huge damage 
resulted from the water standing in the homes; and 

Whereas people were deprived of the salaries in working because of the flood- 
waters both at the place of business and in their homes the 300 people of Ed- 
wardsville through I, Dewey Schlup, their mayor, do request that steps be taken 
to provide flood protection on the Kaw River. 

We request that the $1544 million set aside in the President’s budget be allowed 
to remain and the Congress authorize that the work be started on the Tuttle 
Creek dam at once. 

Signed this 21st day of February 1952. 

City oF EDWARDSVILLE, 
By Dewey ScuLup 

Attest: . 

Miss RutH McKEE. 


Crry oF BonNER SprINGs, BONNER SPRINGS, KANS., RESOLUTION 


Whereas the city of Bonner Springs, located on the north side of the Kansas 
River, did suffer the loss of their city water plant thereby depriving the 2,500 
people of water and caused the city officials to spend more than $40,000 in the 
construction of a new plant. 

Whereas the people of the community lost the revenue of the community of 
Wilder, due to the excessive damage, and also of the districts of Loring, Edwards- 
ville for many weeks because of excessive damage to the homes and farm lands 
of the adjacent community. 

Therefore, I, Mayor William F. Rehm, and members of the city council urge 
the construction of the Tuttle Creek Dam. The building of such dam should start 
at once and we earnestly ask the committee that they endorse the spending of 
the $15%4 million set out in the President’s budget for the above work. 

We believe that the start of the Tuttle Creek Dam is the most necessary part 
of the flood-control plan outlined for the Kaw Valley by the United States river 
engineers. 

City oF BONNER SPRINGS, 
By W. F. Reum, Mayor. 

Attest: 

Somer SHaw, City Clerk. 


MissouRI-ARKANSAS BasIN FLoop CONTROL ASSOCIATION, ELEVENTH DISTRICT, 
BoNNER SPRINGS, KANS., RESOLUTION 


Whereas the people of the community from De Soto, Kans., east and including 
Kansas City, Kans., living along the banks of the Kansas River and were victims 
of the terrible flood of 1951; and 

Whereas millions of dollars of damage was done to property and crops and 
homes; and 

Whereas 3 weeks ago some 280 banded themselves together in an ever-increas- 
ing organization to help to bring about relief from future floods in.an organiza- 
tion known as the eleventh district of the Missouri-Arkansas Basin Flood Control 
Association. This group does earnestly request that the 1514 million mentioned 
in the President’s budget for building of the dam be allowed to stand and the 
work authorized to start at once. 

Signed this twenty-first day of February. 

By M. W. VaucHn, 
President. 


LAKE OF THE FOREST CEUB, 


Edwardsville, Kans. 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN : This letter is being written to urge you to consider the appropria- 
tions on the Tuttle Creek project on the upper reaches of the Kaw River. We 


urge you to give this matter your utmost urgent attention to see that it is in- 
cluded in the next appropriations bill. 


The July 1951 flood in the Kaw Basin was a most destructive one. Our com- 
munity suffered considerable damage as a result of it; in fact, we have not gotten 
things back into the line shape they were prior to the flood. 

The Lake of the Forest Club is a community of some 100 families consisting 
of 350 to 450 individuals, many of whom work in Kansas City. Our only means 
of travel to and from work is over Kansas State Highway 32 which is subject 


to flooding when the Kaw is out. We, therefore, urge you to consider favorably 
the Tuttle Creek appropriations. 


Sincerely yours, 
By order of the board of directors: 
Maurice V. Larne, M. D., President. 
CriarK 8. Spatspury, Secretary. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish to introduce Mr. James Coleman, a represen- 
tative of district 11, Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Coteman. I have no statement to make. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this time it gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
present to the committee the Honorable Clark E. Tucker, mayor of 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Tucker, we are glad to recognize you and hear from 
you at this time. 

Mr. Tucker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I too 
want to thank you for the $25,000,000 that you made available to the 
people in our community. I think we have spent in the neighborhood 
of $6,000,000 of that $25,000,000. 

I come from an area where there are four industrial districts, which 
is Kansas City, Kans. The acreage which was under water in those 
four industrial districts was 7,500 on July 13. The amount of damage 
which has been computed for those industrial districts was $273,930,- 
000. There were some 17,000 people displaced by this water—some 
4,700 homes in the Armourdale district and some 800 homes in the 
Argentine district and 200 homes in the CID district. In the Armour- 
dale district there are 500 homes where families have moved back. We 
have that information from the utilities, the Kansas City Star, the 
American Red Cross in that area. Today there are still about 4,200 
people in the trailer city which the Government supplied 100 acres for 
out there and those people are still occupying about 800 of those 1,000 
trailers which were originally supplied. 

The payroll loss as of July 13 by virtue of these industrial areas 
closing down amounted to $360,000 per day. That greatly affects the 
economy of every community that has experienced a situation of this 
kind. People need assurance in those areas that these reservoirs and 
this thing does not happen again. 

There is a lethargy on the wos of those folks that live there to go 
back and rebuild. There is a lethargy on the part of industry. Some 
industries have already moved out, large ones. Payrolls to the extent 
of 2,000 employees have been knocked out of jobs. 

Now, our board of city commissioners passed Resolution No. 13818 
which we want to leave with this committee. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, it will go into the record. 
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(The resolution referred to above reads as follows:) 


REso.utTion No. 13818 


Whereas on July 13, 1951, a disastrous flood occurred in the Kansas River 
Valley and brought untold suffering and the loss of millions of dollars in 
property ; and 

Whereas such disaster has caused and will cause the expenditure of many 
more millions of dollars in the rehabilitation of the stricken areas; and 

Whereas it is the firm conviction of the people of Kansas City, Kans., that 
this disastrous flood would not have occurred if the system of rentention reser- 
yoirs had been constructed in accordance with the present existing plans, which 
have been studied and restudied for almost 2 years; and 

Whereas the unit of the retention system which is of most value to the two 
Kansas Citys and the portion of the Kansas River Valley between Manhattan, 
Kans., and the mouth of the Kansas River, is the proposed and already au- 
thorized Tuttle Creek Reservoir: Now, therefore, be it : 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of the city of Kansas City, Kans., 
That it commend the President of the United States for recommending an 
immediate start of construction of the Tuttle Creek Reservoir, and urge the 
Congress of the United States to make available by appropriaiton the $1514 
million which the President has requested for this purpose in his budget 
message. 

Adopted by the Board of Commissioners of the city of Kansas City, Kans., this 
2ist day of February, 1952. 

: Howarp Payne, City Clerk. 

Mr. Tucker. We will appreciate whatever you can do out there in 
the way of constructing this res:voir. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, as some of you know, Kansas City, 
Kans., of which the Honorable Clark E. Tucker is mayor, is my home 
town, so that I feel the loss from these floods. ‘This one big flood 
was not the only one, it was the fifth flood that knocked us off our 
feet last summer. 

At this time I want to present to the committee Paul Mitchum, of 
Kansas City, Kans., representative of the Kaw Valley drainage dis- 
trict, the drainage district which throughout the years has, of their 
own funds, spent millions of millions of dollars in order to give dike 
protection to Armourdale and Argentine, the two industrial areas the 
hardest hit in the recent floods. 

Mr. Mircuum. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the district that I represent, the Kaw Valley drainage district, is 
where the Kansas River enters into the Missouri. We have approxi- 
mately 14 miles of levee; we have about 5 miles of sea wall. Within 
the last 5 years the Federal Government has spent in the neighbor- 
hood of $10,000,000 on our levees, and in the 1951 flood all of this was 
washed away. 

I, along with the other directors on our board, lost my home in 
the flood, along with the thousands of other people, and we know what 
it is to go through a flood like we went through in July. 

We respectfully submit that Congress should appropriate this money 
for Tuttle Creek. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this time, Mr. Chairman, I want to present to the 
committee Ellsworth Green, of Kansas City, Kans., who is the execu- 
tive manager of the Kansas City, Kans., Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Green, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as the 
executive manager of the Kansas City, Kans., Chamber of Commerce, 
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I have lived with the flood and people who suffered as a result of it. 
As a matter of fact, most of my efforts since last July have been 
devoted to assisting the businessmen in their rehabilitation work. 
It is not good, and one of the reasons that progress is not any better 
than it is, is that certain knowledge that they are exposed as they 
were before to the ravages of the flood. 


I have our latest analysis of the situation which I would like to 
submit for the record. 


Mr. Kerr. Without objection, it will go in the record. 
(The analysis referred to above reads as follows :) 


Tue Kansas City, KANS., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RESURVEY OF FLOOD DAMAGE 
(Supplementing report of September 6, 1951) 


This report of the extent of flood losses in Kansas City, Kans., as they are 
known at this time, has been compiled by the Kansas City, Kans., Chamber of 
Commerce to supplement and bring up to date its preliminary estimate of 
damages which was prepared during September 1951, in cooperation with the 
Kansas Industrial Development Commission and other agencies. 

In studying these figures it should be borne in mind that they do not include 
any flood losses on the Missouri side of the line. This report still does not 
represent totals for the area since it has not yet been possible to locate or 
establish contact with all the owners of affected businesses and industries. 
We believe, however, that it is the most accurate information and complete study 
available at this time. Estimates, where figures on actual losses were not 
available, were largely based on depreciated values rather than replacement costs. 

In publishing these results of our second survey, we realize that the figures 
do not agree with surveys which have been conducted by other agencies and 
organizations. However, every effort has been made to substantiate the figures 
used herein, which are based either on our own investigations or the records of 
reliable authorities. Perhaps some idea of the accuracy of the figures may be 
obtained by considering the preliminary report of September 6, 1951, which 
estimated a manufacturing and processing loss of $80,000,000. While this 
resurvey was being taken, it was found that many of the losses are now known. 
This makes possible a more accurate estimate than was possible in September ; 
nevertheless today’s estimate is very close to that given at that time. The 
estimated loss for the 167 affected industries is now $78,023,415.57. The same 
is true of the losses for retail and service establishments. Our September 
estimate was $20,000,000, and in this report it is $21,000,000. 

The only way to fully evaluate the staggering toll of heartache and destitution 
is to actually visit the flood-stricken areas, to see the mud still piled up to 
the window sills of hundreds of homes, to occasionally smell the stinking slime 
which even now covers much of the wreckage. Then, and only then, can the 
words of Mutual Broadcasting System commentator, Frank Edwards, be fully 
appreciated when last fall he referred to the Armourdale and Argentine sections 
of Kansas City, Kans., as the “biggest ghost town in America—the deserted area 
peg the flood smashed its way through a broad residential section of Kansas 

ity, Kans.” 

But some understanding of the extent of the destruction may be possible 
throngh consideration of a few of the figures contained in this compilation. In- 
dicative of the seriousness of the situation which still exists is the fact that 
of the 656 retail and service businesses which are known to have been located 
in the flooded area of Kansas City, Kans., only 119 have applied to the city 
for license to reopen, and only 111 actually are in full or partial operation. 
Of the 4,725 homes which the Red Cross found to have been damaged by the 
ne only 1,595 have been reoccupied or now are in the process of being 
rebuilt. 

Of the 167 industries which were flooded, 8 have moved to locations in other 
communities, 1 large firm has definitely gone out of business, and at least 6 
smaller ones will not be able to reopen unless they are able the obtain loans, 
which do not now seem to be available. A number of others have not yet re- 
opened, but are still hopeful. The former annual payroll of the nine firms which 


have gone out of business or left the Kansas City, Kans., area was nearly $10,- 
000,000. 
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These figures, however, appear to present a more favorable situation than 
that which actually exists. Many of those who are reoccupying their homes, 
or have reestablished their businesses, have done so only by obligating them- 
selves with loans which they will not be able to repay during their lifetimes. In 
addition, because some of them already had mortgages prior to the flood, their 
indebtedness is now so heavy that they must augment their incomes in order 
to meet their obligations. The chamber is doing everything possible to obtain 
new customers for the businesses, particularly the affected industries, but the 
indisputable fact is that if there is another flood, almost none of these individ- 
uals will be able to again rebuild their homes or reopen their businesses. 

A revised breakdown of the reported flood-damage estimates is as follows: 





+ Manufacturing and processing (see exhibit A) -._--_____-_____- $78, 023, 415. 57 

Z Retail and service establishments (see exhibit B)..-_-__-_____ 21, 000, 000. 00 

AMAGE z Utilities: Gas, water, light, and telephone orate -. 2,686,531. 73 
: City streets, sewers, public buildings, ete________-_-___________ 6, 500, 000. 00 
Residential properties (Wyandotte County)---_.-_--_________ 26, 534, 000. 00 


Red Cross reports indicate 1,526 houses destroyed and 


—, 3,199 damaged (1,649, major; 1,550, minor). 
ate of Pa ee a 22, 846, 200. 00 
th the This estimate of the value of personal property, such as : 


furniture, clothing, etc., can be controversial because it is 
difficult to establish factual information, not only as to the 
value of the property destroyed, but as to how much was 
actually saved. The Red Cross reports 8,787 cases in their 
files, of which 8,025 were given aid. Estimates of personal 
property valuations by experts, such as insurance men, 
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‘gage range from a low of $600 to a high of $4,000 per family. For 
costs the purposes of this report, a median valuation of $2,600 per 
figures family has been used. e 
SS and I ci ncmee nein 1, 546, 690. 00 
Airvres The estimated loss for public school includes 
eds of the complete loss of 2 small school buildings 
nay be and damage to 6 others, plus loss and/or 
which damage to furniture, property, and books___ $348, 000. 00 
le Loss for 2 Catholic churches and schools____-- 714, 000. 00 
tavern The Council of Churches reports the follow- 
aber : ing losses sustained by 18 major protestant 
; The churches (1 on Missouri side) : 
caulene Cost to repair or rebuild church buildings_ 298, 750. 00 
Saher Cost to rebuild fixtures, furnishings and 
ION saint nik ha iccmeiie Sect 79, 700. 00 
itution Cost to repair or rebuild parsonages______ 50, 000. 00 
up to Cost to replace pastors’ furnishings, equip- 
iy ae ment, MOUNTAINS, COs a ek 21, 480. 00 
aa the In addition, there was a total loss to 4 
e fully small protestant churches of. SR 34, 760. 00 
Sitons Railroads and miscellaneous (no authentic estimates available)_ 50, 000, 000. 00 
aiates (Inasmuch as no figures have been released by company 
Fansas officials, it has been necessary, for: the purposes of this 
” report, to use the best impartial estimates available. ) 
Guatble County roads and bridgesinciies iiss so 316, 596. 00 
. _. Total estimated flood losses in Kansas City, Kans________ 209, 403, 433. 30 
located As has been previously stated, the impact of the great flood of July 1951 in 
he city terms of human misery, financial loss, and devastation, cannot be adequutely 
ration. visualized and, in fact, is not yet even completely realized by all of the victims 
by the themselves as they are trying to start over, sometimes with nothing but courage 
f being to sustain them. The great tragedy is that, as CBS commenator, Edward R. 
Murrow, said in a broadcast from Kansas City last November: “This need not 
1 other have happened: It wasn’t a tornado or a war which men are unable to control. 
least 6 It was done by a couple of rivers, and we know that rivers can be controlled. It 
loans, costs a lot of money, and when a flood hits, as it did here, most of the country 
yet re- is not really aware of it—no matter how good or accurate the reporting may be. 
} which Some of the people who live right here didn’t realize what had happened down 
ly $10,- in the flats till they went down to look. I had read and heard as much about 
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that flood as most people because news is my business, but I was wholly un- 
prepared for what I saw, even four months after the water subsided. If every- 
one Who has to vote on flood control dams and reservoirs could look at this re- 
sult, we might put in motion the means of preventing a repetition.” 

P'ease see exhibits A and B for amplification of figures shown in this summary 
and explanation of methods used in conducting the survey. 


Exuisit A 


BREAKDOWN OF INFORMATION SEcURED IN ResurvEY oF FLoop DAMAGE TO 
INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN Kansas City, Kans, 


(By Kansas City (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce, February 22, 1952) 


Representatives of the Kansas City, Kans., Chamber of Commerce have per- 
sonally contacted one or more officials of each of the 167 industries that were 
known to have been located in the flooded areas of Kansas City, Kans., and 


Wyandotte County. A summary of the information secured from the 167 inter- 
views is as follows: 


ESTIMATED DIRECT FINANCIAL LOSS TO INDUSTRIES 


Individual plant and inventory losses range from a few thousand to more 


than $6 million. Only a few firms reported “negligible” damage. The total ; 


estimated loss for the 167 firms is $78,023,415.57. A breakdown of the reported 
damage for the 167 industries is: 








Amount of damage: Santer 
i gh TS: pumainde Ube dip Suit. Bieta ate ie ite Sn: Pe RL RP oe PN EVES SS a 9 
SEOs Pei eee no kane een oe cba cdb tek bab co tats Sainte kad 22 
SI ae eee. 2 ee Se 26 
ee en. ee ee eae 22 
ee ea ee eiceeieubdan beanie 56 
oe ek RIM SOREL ap Maen a es Abe a elt SHAN ARs AAS SE 1 9 
S1,000000 Go SE 00O R08 oo ee 13 
SURG 00 Or lia Sa eee eel 4 





DISASTER INSURANCE 


Ninety-eight of the 102 who had an opinion on disaster insurance expressed a 
strong desire and definite need for some kind of flood or disaster insurance at 
a reasonable cost. Some who have not yet announced rebuilding plans have 
said that they would do so if they could purchase this type of insurance. 


INDUSTRIES DEFINITELY LOST FROM COMMUNITY 


Eight industries have moved to locations in other communities. One large 
firm has definitely given up and gone out of business, and at least six smaller 
ones cannot reopen unless they are able to secure loans which do not now seem 
to be forthcoming. The former annual payroll of the nine firms which have 
gone out of business or left the Kansas City, Kans., area was nearly $10,000,000. 


RESUMPTION OF NORMAL OPERATION 


Because many industries were owned by corporations which have additional 
resources in other locations, the resumption of normal operations in industrial 
plants has been more rapid than has the reopening of retail and service estab- 
lishments; 103 of the 167 plants which were inundated July 13, 1951, had re- 
opened and were in full operation by January 1, 1952, while 17 more were 
partially in operation. 

Many of the locally owned plants have reopened under precarious conditions 
because, in many instances, it has been necessary to add their RFC disaster 
loan, even though they had mortgages prior to the great flood. In some cases 
where the plants were washed away, all that some manufacturers had left 
after the floodwaters subsided was a mortgage on a pieee of property which 
no longer existed. These firms must have more business if they are to continue 
a profitable operation and amortize their debts. They must also be assured 
that there is not to be another flood because if it were to come they would never 
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be able to recover. The Nation would then be without their capacity for produc- 
tion and their payrolls would be forever lost to the community, 

Twelve of the nearly 30 firms which have not yet announced plans to reopen 
say that appropriations of funds for the construction of flood-control reservoirs 
would strongly influence their decisions. 





Exuistr B 


BREAKDOWN OF INFORMATION IN RESURVEY OF FLOOD DAMAGE OF RETAIL AND 
SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS IN KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


(By Kansas City (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce, February 22, 1952) 


Through personal investigation and the checking of city and State lists of 
business licenses, city, telephone, and chamber of commerce directories, 656 re- 
tail and service establishments are now found to have been located in the flooded 
areas of Kansas City, Kans. Of this total, the Kansas City, Kans., chamber of 
commerce has been able to secure complete information regarding flood damages 
and future plans from 261 firms. A summary of the information secured from 
the 261 interviews is as follows: 


REBUILDING PLANS 


Of the firms reporting future plans, 111 are at least partially back in business, 
63 are indefinite as to whether they will return to the same location or locate 
elsewhere, 72 definitely will not return to the same location (119 have applied for 
licenses to reopen). ' 

One reason for uncertainty among retail merchants is that they do not know 
what the situation of their former customers will be. Since only 1,595 of the 
4,725 homes which were damaged have been reoccupied or are in the process of 
being rebuilt, businessmen are wondering whether the trade will justify their 
returning to their former business locations. 


DISASTER INSURANCE 


One hundred and fifty-three of the 261 firms interviewed expressed a strong de- 
sire for and need of flood or disaster insurance at a reasonable cost. 


ESTIMATED LOSS 


On the basis of the total of $6,648,941.03 in losses reported by the 261 firms in- 
terviewed, the estimated total flood loss suffered by the 656 firms which were 
inundated is $21,000,000. This is probably conservative because many of the 
estimates secured represented depreciated values rather than actual replacement 
costs. Flood damage to buildings, fixtures, and inventories showed losses rang- 
ing from a few thousand dollars to over $400,000, A breakdown of the reported 
damage for the 261 firms contacted shows: 


é : ' Number 
Amount of damage: of firms 


Under $5,000 . be ; ‘ 77 


$5,000 to $19,999_______________ PMNs Pips a ee Rh ST Sica 89 
$20,000 to $49,999_________ = Dihes ee pan *E) ise ies 60 
Senne ne es 2 os ce Sh ea Pps CO DIRS VEAL! EER Ss 24 
$100,000 or more_._____________ US RS a NE. Hee eens 11 


ASSISTANCE NEEDED 


A large percent of the area still is in need of rehabilitation. It is evident from 
even a Casual drive through the Armourdale district that a great amount of mud 
and wreckage yet remains. 

Ninety-six of the 261 firms contacted still require financial assistance. Even 
most of those who no longer report a need for financial aid are so deeply in debt 
that they will not be able to make repayment during their lifetimes. All of them 
are badly in need of business which they cannot and will not get until former 
residents are given enough confidence, through appropriations for construction of 
flood-control reservoirs, to justify return to their old neighborhoods. 

93619—52—pt. 2 


25 
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Mr. Green. Of the 656 retail and service establishments which were 
inundated in Kansas City, Kans., only 111 have been able to get back 
or partially back in business; of the 167 industries, many of them im- 
portant industries, only 122 have been able to get back in partial or 
complete operation. 

The mayor has told you that nearly 4,800 homes were inundated by 
the flood. According to our figures, less than 1,600 of them have been 
reoccupied or are in the process of being rebuilt. 

I think I can sum it up best by reading the last lines of our analysis, 
which is up to date. It was completed last week. 

Speaking of the firms and businessmen, it says: 


Even most of those who no longer report a need for financial aid are so deeply 
in debt that they will not be able to make repayment during their lifetimes. Al! 
of them are badly in need of business which they cannot any will not get until 
former residents are given enough confidence, through appropriations for con- 
struction of flood-control reservoirs to justify return to their old neighborhoods. 


Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to present 
to the committee Noel T. Tweet, of Kansas City, Kans., executive 
director of the Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association. 

Mr. Tweer. I just briefly want to present the resolutions of our 
association for the record. We have an association of 22 local asso- 
ciations in 5 States. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record. 

(The resolutions referred to above read as follows :) 


Mrssourr-ARKANSAS BaSINs FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION, 
Kansas City, Kans., February 23, 1952. 
Attached is a copy of a set of resolutions which was adopted by the Missouri- 
Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association at the meeting in Kansas City on 
September 21 and 22, 1951. It will be noted that these resolutions contain a 
request for start of construction of Tuttle Creek Dam and that this request was 
made previous to the time of the submission of the President’s Budget Bureau. 
Our association consists of 22 local associations in 5 States, a list of which 
are shown on the reverse side of this sheet. 


Noe T. Tweet, P. E., Executive Director. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE MISSOURI-ARKANSAS BASINS FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 
ADOPTED AT THE KANSAs Ciry MEETING oF SEPTEMBER 21 ANp 22, 1951 


Whereas, no nation in the world is rich enough to afford the flood loss in 
human life and property suffered in 1951 in the Missouri-Arkansas River Basins; 
and 

Whereas, we, the resolutions committee of the Missouri-Arkansas Basins 
Flood Control Association, dully organized and formed in Kansas City, Mo., on 
Friday, September 21, 1951, firmly believe that the tragedy of the floods of 1951 
must never be repeated ; now, therefore, in order to prevent a recurrence of the 
flood catastrophe 

(1) Be it resolved, That the people of the Missouri-Arkansas River Basins 
have joined together in this organization to resolve their respective localized 
problems and to present a united front before legislative bodies. 

(2) Be it further resolved, That the people of the Missouri-Arkansas River 
Basins demand Federal appropriations to carry out the orderly and prompt 
completion of the authorized and recommended, coordinated and comprehensive 
flood-control plans. It is further recommended that immediate appropriations 
should inelude funds sufficient to (1) start construction of the Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir; (2) start construction on Gavins Point Dam. (3) assure the con- 
tinuance of work on the Oahe Dam and all other dams now under construction, 
and (4) insure immediate inauguration of work on dams not under construction, 
which include important flood-control features. 
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(3) It is further resolved, That adequate funds should be made available an- 
nually to the Corps of Army Engineers for surveys and planning on authorized 
projects and flood-hazard streams in the Missouri and Arkansas Basins as such 
surveys furnish necessary information for intelligent action. 

(4) It is further resolved, That there should be an immediate start on the 
authorized flood-control projects in the Missouri and Arkansas River Basins. 

(5) Resolved, That authorization of all recommended flood-control projects, 
not already authorized, be forthcoming immediately, so all projects in the 
Missouri and Arkansas River Basins will be in readiness for appropriations and 
construction. 

(6) Resolved, That the recommendations of the Governor of Missouri and of 
the Department of Resources and Development, with coordinating agencies as 
shown by their survey, respecting the Kaysinger Dam on the Osage River, be 
given further consideration. 

(7) Resolved, That the people of the Missouri and Arkansas River Basins, 
hereby commend the great work being done by the soil conservation districts, the 
State extension service, and the work by the Soil Conservation Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. We believe that this work is a very 
worthy and necessary soil-management practice, and is supplemental to, but 
not a substitute for, flood-control reservoirs and levees. 

(8) Resolved, That we believe that the management of the leased land in the 
reservoir and flood-plane area owned by the Government should be in accordance 
with recommendations made by the Soil Conservation Service and should be 
carried out under its supervision. 

(9) Resolved, That the Senate of the United States be commended for aj- 
proving appropriations for authorized flood-control projects for Tuttle Creek 
Dam, Toronto Dam, Strawn Dam, and Wichita and Hutchinson, Kans., protective 
works and that the House of Representatives should concur in these appropria- 
tions. 

(10) Resolved, That appropriations be authorized for the continued construc- 
tion and completion of agricultural levees and that previously authorized funds 
be immediately released in order to expedite construction of agricultural levees. 

(11) Resolved, That the people of the Misouri and Arkansas River Basins 
sincerely thank the flood-control committee of the Kansas City, Mo., Chamber of 
Commerce for their cooperation, and for making facilities available for this 
meeting. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, if these people who have already had 
the courage to combat this flood menace and who have received aid 
from the RFC and from the Red Cross without which they would 
not have been able to have restored their business and their homes 
are to have the hope and the encouragement that is necessary for 
them to carry on in the future as they have in the past, there is no 
doubt in their minds, as there is no doubt in my mind, that Tuttle 
Creek Dam is an absolute necessity to insure that these floods will 
not again be repeated each year. 

At this time I wish to present to you and to this committee Willard 
Breidenthal of Kansas City, Kans., chairman of the Greater Kansas 
City Flood Protection Planning Committee. 

Mr. Brementruar. Mr. Chairman and members of the comanittee 
I will be very brief. I want to submit an editorial of the Topeka 
State Journal, dated February 1, entitled “Let’s Try Flood Control.” 
(The editorial referred to above reads as follows :) 


(The Topeka State Journal, Friday, February 1, 1952] 
Ler’s Try FLoop CoNntTRoL 


A little over 6 months removed from the worst flood in the Nation’s recorded 
history, the Kaw River Valley awaits a decision, both by Congress and local 
authorities. 

Army engineers have completely restudied the flood control problem in the 
months since last mid-July. This had to be done because prior control plans 
had been based on requirements indicated by earlier floods. Now a new pre- 
liminary plan covering the entire valley has been projected, premised, the engi- 
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neers say, on the worst flood that could be reasonably anticipated considering 
the 1951 actuality. Since the 1951 storm center could have moved north rather 
than south, it could have caused a worse flood than we experienced if all the 
water had drained down the Kaw instead of falling and escaping to the south 
as some of the 1951 rains did. For example, the new preliminary plan is geared 
to a discharge at Topeka of 574,000 cubic feet of water per second where the 
1951 flood discharged 476,000 cubic feet per second at Topeka. 

The preliminary plans of Army engineers involve Topeka in two ways, the 
first being upstream measures and the second being protective measures that 
can be taken at Topeka proper. 

First, let’s look briefly at the plans for upstream flood control. The new 
preliminary master plan for the Kaw Basin calls for a total of 34 reservoirs 
on tributary streams large and small, in addition to a revised total of 16 
local levee projects. 

As now drawn, the added reservoirs, mostly smaller ones, would add about 
2% million acre-feet to the 7 million acre-feet of water storage previously 
projected. Most of this storage capacity would be flood-water storage, the engi- 
neers now believing, on the basis of the 1951 experience, that operation of key 
reservoirs as dry dams is advisable in order to provide maximum flood-water 
storage. This eliminates or greatly reduces the large storage of water behind 
dams for other purposes, 

While the engineers have not gone as far in this direction as we and many 
others would like to see done, in the belief that such dams and.-reservoirs as are 
built should be operated dry for flood control first, they have recognized the 
principle and have altered preliminary plans accordingly. The key reservoir 
for Topeka and downstream areas is the Tuttle Creek Dam on the Big Blue, 
supplemented by Milford on the Republican and other smaller structures on 
smaller streams. In Shawnee County there would be smaller dams on Soldier 
Creek and Cross Creek. Of course all the dams large and small west of Topeka 
would benefit Topeka in flood time. 

Second, let’s look just as sketchily at revised preliminary plans for local 
levees and flood-control measures at Topeka. 

Now proposed is a $16.8 million program, of which the city of Topeka would 
pay $5.4 million, to afford primary protection in the form of dikes, bridge mod- 
ernization, and stream-channel control. New and higher set-back dikes would 
be built; the old Kansas Avenue bridge would be replaced (though sturdy, it is 
so low-slung that it acted as a dam in the wrong place during the 1951 flood) ; 
railroad bridges and five county bridges would be raised and lengthened; the 
river channel would be widened through Topeka; Soldier Creek would empty 
into the Kaw east of Topeka and other creek channels would be shifted accord- 
ingly ; dike and creek channel protection would be afforded Oakland and Auburn- 
dale areas as well as to North Topeka and the main business district. 

There are many other important details, all fitting into one master plan, 

The local projects, however, could not of themselves protect the city against 
such a flood as came last summer, Let Col. L. J. Lincoln tell why: 

“Protection of a large city on the Kansas River is a two-way job. We can go 
part way with levees and flood walls, but we soon run out of room to build and 
we disrupt all the local facilities such as streets, bridges, railroads, buildings, 
and so forth. 

“To gain the rest of the protection we need, the only feasible answer is to hold 
back part of the flood in reservoirs upstream. In effect, the reservoirs become 
that extra 5 to 10 feet of levee which we need, but cannot build, in Topeka or at 
any large city. To be specific, we know that the flood which could quite reason- 
ably descend on Topeka could have a discharge of 574,000 cubic feet per second, 
(but) we find that the channel here in Topeka, even with bridges raised and the 
levee set back, will only carry about 250,000 c. f. s. Thus the reservoirs upstream 
must hold back the difference between 574,000 c. f. s. and 250,000 c. f. s. or some 
324,000 e¢. f. s. 

“From this we may conclude that Topeka’s flood protection is located partially 
in Topeka and partially on streams many miles away. The two parts are insep- 
arable if reasonable protection is to be achieved. Until both features are reali- 
ties, Topeka can be drowned again by a major flood.” 

There it is. Flood control is a complex engineering problem and this is the 
considered advice of specialist engineers. 

It goes without saying that soil- and water-conservation measures upstream 
and throughout the valley are as important as ever before, both in their own 
right and for flood control through achieving the maximum soak-up. We stil! 
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need to hold rain water where it falls, for good agricultural reasons, but we 
know that even nature’s own sod, or luxuriant natural cover, did not hold back 
the presettlement 1844 flood. Flood-control measures such as reservoirs and 
levees are necessary in a plowed up, cultivated valley to hold back, or “brake,” 
the run-off of waters when the bottom of the sky drops out and the rains come 
as if they would never cease. At such times the best-conserved soil soon reaches 
its maximum soak-up and the excess has to go somewhere. The object is to keep 
it out of homes and out of our places of livelihood. 

It is specious and fantastic even to think wishfully that the cities and towns 
should be rebuilt away from the rivers, as some have actually suggested, appar- 
ently in all seriousness, The cities and towns are here, and the clock will not 
be turned back for a fresh start at staking out the town sites. Anyway, the advan- 
tages of riverside living—water for heavy industrial use and water for water 
supplies and flushing away treated wastes—are too important to beg the past 
which is gone. Think of the Dutch, who hold back the sea itself to gain their 
fertile lowlands. 

One of the good acts of the present city commission has been to approve the 
Army engineers’ local plans tentatively, which means in principle, though the 
commission hates to face the painful job of telling the people the blunt truth and 
raising the local share of money. Still, it is not a thing that can be dodged. The 
city belongs to its people, and they will either decide to live here with flood pro- 
tection or stagnate. 

Pretty literally, then, it is a question of sink or swim. 

In the interest of Topeka and of Kansas, this newspaper believes in going ahead 
now to support these upstream and local measures, before Congress and local 
government. We wish Topeka and the Kaw Valley didn’t have to face these al- 
ternatives, but there they are, stubborn as facts. The 1951 flood damaged the 
whole interstate river system $870 million worth; it damaged Topeka to the 
extent of $32 million. We can go on having more of the same every few years, or 
try our best to control our streams. 

We say, let’s try flood control, 


I also want to submit a statement that was made February 22 on 
flood control on the rivers of Kansas to the Kansas Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers by Col. L. J. Lincoln, Kansas City district 
engineer. 

(The statement referred to above reads as follows:) 


FLOOD CONTROL ON THE RIVERS OF KANSAS 


Since last summer and the history-making flood which Kansas brought upon 
herself and neighboring Missouri, floods and flood control have again become 
subjects of wide and intense discussion all the way from the household breakfast 
table to the Halls of Congress. People in all walks of life—the grade-school 
essayist to the pioneer who remembers way back—have become self-appointed 
experts in analyzing the flood and in offering measures for control and 
protection. 

All of this attention being focused upon flood control is a healthy and encourag- 
ing trend, but it is a trend which sooner or later must come face to face with 
what we in the profession sometimes call the engineering facts of life. 

In presenting to you today as many of these engineering facts as time will 
allow, it seems that the membership of the Kansas Society of Professional Engi- 
neers has a twofold interest in flood control: You are interested both as Kansans 
and also as engineers. Furthermore, I believe I am right in assuming that the 
objective of your interest is a program which will provide adequate flood control 
and other benefits in Kansas and at the same time contribute to the protection 
of your down-river neighbors. On that score your interests and the responsi- 
bilities of the Corps of Engineers are mutual. 

In the discussions which have ensued in the wake of the frightful flood, it has 
been pretty well agreed that floods are among the greatest disasters which afflict 
the earth and that the need for flood control is beyond dispute. How to achieve 
this control is a matter of some division of opinion among laymen. This division 
of opinion also has confused the people and led to costly delays in the application 
of adequate control measures. 

In respect to adequate measures I am reminded of the man who was plagued 
over a number of years by headaches and his eyes popping out. He went to 
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clinies and doctors, spent a lot of money, and submitted to treatments ranging 
from medicine to surgery. After each treatment he experienced some relief, 
and was beginning to believe he was cured, but every time he got to feeling 
better the terrible headaches returned. Finally the poor man gave life up as 
a bad job and decided he would spend his last days enjoying the good things he 
could afford. One thing he liked was good clothes, so he stopped in a haber- 
dashery shop to outfit himself. When it came around to shirts the clerk asked 
him what size he wore. “Fourteen and one-half,” the man replied. The clerk, 
a man of much experience in his line, looked at his customer with a knowing 
eye, withdrew a tape and measured the customer’s neck. “You take a 15% 
short,” the clerk advised, as he reached for a shelf. However, the customer 
was adamant, as well as in the throes of one of his headaches. He insisted he 
’ wanted 1414 size shirts because they were the size he had always worn. “O. K., 
it’s your money,” the clerk finally gave in, “but I’m going to tell you something 
mister; you're going to regret it. You wear a 14% shirt when you ought to have 
u 15% and you're going to have the darndest headaches a man ever heard of 
and your eyes will pop out.” 

Here in Kansas Kiver you have had your big headaches as represented by the 
great floods of 1844, 1903, and 1951, and lesser but still painful headaches in the 
floods of 1935 and in the early 1940's. Whether the often-punished Kansas River 
Basin and other sections of the State keep on inviting headaches and pop eyes by 
wearing a 14% collar or obtain relief and security by adopting an adequate 
remedy which is available depends upen the desire of the people as based upon 
their understanding of the facts. I know of no greater service the engineering 
profession, and particularly the engineering societies, can render to the people 
than in taking the lead in helping them to properly evaluate public works and in 
joining with them. in supporting and promoting sound programs. 

In matters of flood control, whether in the Kansas River or some other basin, 
the Corps of Engineers for years has stood by its conviction that key works 
such as adequate reservoirs and supplementary local protection in developed areas 
are required to stem the torrents which will otherwise flood the lowlands of our 
rivers and tributaries. 

As fellow engineers, most of us belong to the same State and national organ- 
izations of high professional standing. Whether in Government or private in- 
dustry, our foundation of approach to a problem and ultimate success is built 
on facts. If it ceases to be based on facts, our structures and the confidence the 
profession enjoys will crumble. It is some of those facts, as related to flood 
control, which I desire to bring to your attention today. 

Because the Corps of Engineers is the governmental department responsible 
for flood control, I will confine my remarks in that respect to events which lodged 
flood control within the jurisdiction of the corps. 

Now this was a natural and logical development. In the formative and 
pioneering years of the Nation, the corps was the only governmental engineering 
agency in existence. As early as 1804, two of its captains, Lewis and Clark made 
the first official trip up and down the Missouri River. Here in the Kansas River 
Basin in 1879, Maj. Charles R. Suter of the corps made the first examination 
of the Kansas River from its mouth to Junction City. Through the years 
engineers of the corps made many investigations and reports; its personnel 
virtually grew up with our waterways, and nowhere was this more true than in 
the Missouri and the Kansas River Basins. However, it was not until the Flood 
Control Act of 1936 that the Federal Government for the first time authorized 
flood-control works on a comprehensive scale and recognized destructive floods 
as a menace to the national welfare. That legislation of 1936 remains unchanged 
in its essentials which briefly are these: 

Flood control on navigable waters and their tributaries are reeognized as 
a proper activity of the Federal Government in cooperation with the States 
and their political subdivisions. 

The Federal Government shail participate in the improvement of such 
waters and their watersheds for flood-control purposes if the benefits to 
whomsoever they may accrue are in excess of estimated costs, and if the 
lives and social security of the people are otherwise affected. 

The Department of the Army, specifically the Chief of Engineers, shall 
have the jurisdiction and prosecution of Federal flood-control plans and 
programs when such activity is so directed by Congress at the will of the 
people. 

Further investigations of watersheds and measures for runoff and water- 
flow retardation and soil-erosion prevention on watersheds shall be under 
the jurisdiction of and shall be prosecuted by the Department of Agriculture. 
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In further appraisal of flood-control responsibility, it also is important to 
know that the Federal Government has by no means assumed 100 percent of the 
moral, legal, and financial responsibility, Furthermore, the initial action and 
impetus for getting congressional authorization and appropriation must come 
from the local people. 

With this general background in mind, let us put the matter of flood control 
in the Kansas Basin in perspective. [Refer to map.] Here we have a basin of 
approximately 60,000 square miles covering northern Kansas, and smaller 
portions of Colorado and Nebraska. Taking into account the characteristic 
storm patterns over the Kansas Basin and the number of major and minor 
tribtttaries fanning out in every direction, it does not require an engineer to 
appreciate the fact that the Kansas River can be burdened with a tremendous 
amount of water. 

The Corps of Engineers by statute has the mission of getting the facts of the 
1951 flood to add to facts already assembled relative to preceding floods. These 
facts were gathered by the best engineers and other trained personnel the corps 
could assemble from its Kansas City and other district offices all over the coun- 
try. These men spread out into the valley before the flood waters were out of the 
Missouri River Basin and spent several months getting and analyzing the facts 
us to where the floodwaters came from, the performance of the streams and 
prevailing improvements, and the losses which were experienced. 

Some of these engineering facts | wish to bring to your attention in view of 
your twofold interest as engineers and as residents of Kansas. 

The circumstances which caused the calamity in the Kansas Basin last sum- 
mer are essentially the same which set the stage for former floods. These 
were circumstances which can be visited upon the basin or any part of it at the 
choosing of nature. May rains, which were 200 percent of normal, and June 
rains, 300 percent of normal, had created severe flooding on some of the tribu- 
taries and had put the Kansas River over its banks in many places. However, 
the end of June looked like the end of the flood season, and the Kansas River 
had gone back within its banks. Then as you recall, came the deluge; intense 
rain started the night of July 9 and continued through the 10th, 11th, and 12th. 
This storm, exceeding in extent and intensity any previous record for the entire 
Midwest area, left rainfall measurements ranging from 11 to 18 inches. The 
arresting and vitally important fact which responsible engineering study must 
consider is that this rain fell upon a wide area incapable of any further infil- 
tration. As a result, there was very rapid run-off, and within a short time the 
Kansas River Valley was filled from bluff to bluff and tributaries became lakes. 
Some idea of the volume of water at crest stage is shown by the United States 
Geological Survey recordings of 478,000 cubic feet per second at Topeka, 485,000 
near Lawrence, and 510,000 at Kansas City. Compared with the 1903 flood, the 
discharge at Topeka in 1908 was only 52 percent of the 1951 record, and at 
Kansas City 1903 was only about 47 pereent of 1951. 

Most of you are well acquainted with the drama and the devastation and loss 
of life the floods of 1951 wrought in the Kansas Basin, and in neighboring basins 
to the south such as the Marais des Cygnes, Neosho, and Verdigris. To date, the 
cost of the 1941 flood in the Kansas Basin is 25 lives and $725,000,000, a dollars- 
and-cents figure which stands to be increased as damage studies progress. More 
than $382 millions of damage was left in the Osage-Marais des Cygnes Basin; 
most of that in the Kansas portion including Ottawa and Osawatomie. More 
graphic than monetary terms are these over-all statistics pertaining to the Kansas 
River Basin alone: 892,000 acres inundated; 10,000 farms flooded; 116 towns 
flooded ; 22,000 homes and 5,000 business places flooded ; and 90,000 people evacu- 
ated from urban and rural areas. In addition there are indirect damages and 
scars which only time can erase. 

If the destruction and damage, briefly reviewed in this discussion are to be 
prevented, expensive and drastic measures are required. Further, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the Kansas River, or any other river, has not shown 
the full fury of which it is capable. 

A little while back I reaffirmed the Corps of Engineers’ conviction that to con- 
trol major floods we must reduce the high flows down the river by reservoir 
imyx undment, or by a combination of both reservoirs and local protection such as 
levees. flood walls, and channel improvement. These principles are paramount in 
designing the system of works needed for adequate flood control in the Kansas 
and Marais des Cygnes Basins. Piecemeal development may accomplish some 
local good, but the whole treatment is needed if the flood plains are to enjoy a 
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reasonable degree of security. Soil-conservation measures will supplement and 
assist by sediment control and local protection, but cannot stem the tide of a 
great flood. 

Prior to the 1951 flood, a total of about 22 reservoirs with flood-control storage 
capacity and a number of local protection projects were included in what was 
known as the Kansas Basin plan. In the Kansas portion of the Osage-Marais des 
Cygnes Basin five reservoirs and two local protection projects had been recom- 
mended. Some few of the projects in the Kansas Basin had reached the stage 
of operation, a few had been authorized, and others recommended. Of the few 
reservoirs in operation, Kanopolis and Cedar Bluff Reservoirs teamed up on 
the Smoky Hill River to save downstream areas including Salina from six 
individual floods in 1951 and held down later damages which were caused by 
floods originating outside the control of the reservoirs. Local protection at the 
Kansas Citys and Topeka was only partially completed, yet even in the face of 
a “granddaddy” flood, it held water out of some vital areas. 

Salina and the Kansas Citys are examples of planning on sound flood-control 
principles. At Salina, for example, Kanopolis Reservoir exerted all the control 
influence for which it was designed, but Salina was not equipped with local 
levees and other local improvements which the Corps of Engineers had recom- 
mended and the city was finally flooded from local rainfall. On the other hand 
at the Kansas Citys, the levees were well under construction, with some units 
completed, but the entire local system could not guard against the major flood 
because the necessary upstream reservoirs were not in place. 

In appraising the 1951 effects of works already constructed and the potential 
effects of projects still on the drafting board awaiting authorization and con- 
struction appropriations by Congress, the engineers were morally responsible for 
citing the need for additional reservoirs and local protection as demonstrated by 
the flood. They were also obligated to determine the possibility of a flood greater 
and more destructive than occurred in.1951. We must seek to protect against 
the next great flood, which will be different and may be greater than the last 
one. As engineers we would be negligent not to recognize this eventuality and 
to design accordingly. 

The first step in that direction was to determine what would happen if the 
July 1951 storm were centered farther to the north in he Kansas Basin, dropping 
its water load on the highly saturated soil there. The answer was this: The dis- 
charges in the lower Kansas Valley would have been increased about 30 per- 
cent. That means the actual discharge all along the Kansas River would have 
been greatly increased, for example from the actual 510,000 cubic feet per second 
at Kansas City to approximately 676,000 cubic feet per second. 

It is important to note that our studies indicated very clearly that all of the 
reservoirs in operation, authorized, or recommended, were correctly located and 
none were oversized. On several of these rivers it may be necessary to increase 
the amount of flood-control storage, but this can be accomplished by eliminating 
conservation allocations, and in some cases by adding smaller supplemental res- 
ervoirs. It will not be necessary or desirable to change the general design or 
size of any of the structures from that previously recommended. 

Because of the prominent place it has had for years in the flood-control dis- 
cussions in Kansas, I wish to emphasize that out of these postflood studies, 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir again emerges as the key project in the system. As you 
may know, this project on the Big Blue River north of Manhattan, was author- 
ized for construction by Congress back in 1938, yet not a spade of earth has been 
turned. If Tuttle Creek had been ready in 1951, Manhattan would not have 
suffered its pre-July flooding from the Big Blue. In July discharges into the 
Kansas River during the critical time would have been reduced about 75,000 
cubic feet per second. No one knows, of course, when the next big storm will hit, 
or just where in the Kansas Basin, but Tuttle Creek Reservoir is necessary to 
control the large drainage basin of the Blue River. Without such control, major 
floods cannot be controlled on the lower Kansas, 

It became quite evident in our engineering studies that a number of additional 
smaller reservoirs will be needed to control the kind of flood which the Kansas 
Basin can produce. Some 23 additional reservoirs and 5 local protection projects 
have been cited as needed to augment reservoirs and local protection already in 
the plans of the Kansas and the Marais des Cygnes Basins if adequate protection 
is to be accomplished. A number of sites which were studied in years past came 
up favorably at reexamination in the light of physical requirements and as to 
economic justification downstream. 
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Immediately upon proposal of any improvement, the obvious question is: ““How 
much will it cost?” In reply I would say roughly about $700,000,000 for the Kan- 
sas Basin projects; almost all Federal expense for the reservoirs. Of that 
amount 50 percent represents the cost of existing, authorized, and previously 
recommended reservoirs; 40 percent is for the additional reservoir sites as 
needed, and 10 percent for local protection projects. But looking quickly at the 
other side of the picture we estimate that this over-all system of basic units in 
the Kansas Basin would have prevented damages during the 1951 flood in the 
order of $645,000,000. This is the savings for only one flood. Give these works 
an opportunity to operate in a cycle of floods such as experienced in the Kansas 
Basin in the last 50 years, and you have a highly worth-while investment in the 
resources of this State. 

So far I have dealt primarily with the flood-control aspects of the basins. 
However, no true engineer concerned with future planning and the high state of 
development already upon us, will overlook the importance of other benefits 
from reservoirs. These are benefits which are available without any encroach- 
ment upon flood-control requirements. Maintenance of acceptable minimum low 
water flows to augment and improve municipal water supply and to improve 
sanitation are factors of ever-increasing importance in areas subject to droughts 
as well as floods. From time immemorial the location of cities and industries has 
been influenced by the prevalence and ease of procurement of water. Water also 
is the foundation of much of the recreation of mankind, and healthful recreation 
for hundreds of thousands could be the fruits of a multipurpose development of 
water resources. Power is considered in all projects but has not been found 
feasible in Kansas Basin projects. 

As engineers conscientiously facing the responsibilities which the profession 
owes to the public, you are in a position to apply your slide rule to flood-control 
and other proposals offered for the security and welfare of your communities 
and the State. You are equipped to sift fact from assumption or misrepresenta- 
tion and you owe it to the public to make known your findings. 

In addition to facts which I have already presented, I would like to brief for 
your attention these few which merit your attention: 

Soil conservation methods have a vital role in retarding water to a limited 
extent and in prevention of soil erosion in the upper watersheds, but I have 
yet to hear any responsible member of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
entire Department of Agriculture contend or imply that the soil program, 
however intensively applied, would alter the need for adequate major flood- 
control structures to control a major flood. 

Levee enthusiasts, who would build levees higher in the fond hope that 
dams and reservoirs need not be built, do not give sufficient engineering 
consideration to the fact that levees high enough to contain a major flood 
are usually not feasible in an engineering sense and the cost in most cases 
would be prohibitive. By the same token, the cost of widening floodways 
by setting levees back in highly concentrated industrial areas also is gen- 
erally prohibitive. 

The Corps of Engineers has built all sizes and types of dams, depending 
upon the localized problem and on what the engineering and economic 
factors dictate. In general, a number of small dams will cost. more and 
will utilize more land than a single larger dam, and at the same time the 
smaller dams usually give less control and protection downstream. In 
addition, numerous small dams complicate the operating problem, often 
to the point of increasing the flood hazard so far as key protection points 
are concerned. 

The Corps of Engineers builds dams that do not fail. Foundation treat- 
ment and over-all construction meet the highest requirements of the engi- 
neering profession. Consultant boards, made up of engineers of national 
reputation, provide at the request of the Corps, expert advice and profes- 
sional guidance from the planning stage to closure of the dam. Such a 
board of nationaly known engineers consulted with the Kansas City district 
engineer and his staff in the construction of Kanopolis Reservoir and Harlan 
Reservoir being completed on the Republican River this year and has already 
undertaken studies of Tuttle Creek plans to date. Members of the board 
working with us on the Tuttle Creek plans are: Dr. Arthur Casagrande, pro- 
fessor of civil engineering, Harvard University; L. F. Harza, president, 
Harza Engineering Co., Chicago; Hibbert M. Hill, hydraulic engineer of 

Minneapolis, Minn.; and W. H. McAlpine, technical assistant to the Chief of 
Engineers. 
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Reservoirs do not fill up with silt in 50 to 75 years, as has been freely 

stated in some quarters. Sedimentation pools are provided for the deposit 
of silt over a period of about 50 years before there is any encroachment 
upon flood-control storage. With increased soil conservation development, 
that period will be substantially extended and the life of a reservoir, so 
far as flood control is concerned, will be numbered in generations or even 
centuries. . 

There are many more points I would like to go over with you, because the 
Corps values and needs the full understanding of the engineering profession. 
I can assure you that when the contemplated dams and local protection works 
are completed, and when soil conservation maseures have been adequately 
applied to reduce erosion, there is every reason to believe that the tremendous 
damage of an uncontrolled flood of the type of 1951, will not occur again in the 
river basins of Kansas. 


My own statement is very brief and I will read just the last two 
lines : 


We of the valley have paid a greater price than any other section in America 
for not having flood protection—we cannot afford to pay again. 


Mr. Kerr. Your statement will go in the record. 
(The statement referred to reads as follows:) 


WHY TUTTLE CREEK SHOULD BE BUILT NOW 


A million farm and, city folks in Kansas and Missouri have waited 14 years 
for Congress to follow up its approval of Tuttle Creek Reservoir in 1938. Dur- 
ing this time we have suffered three large floods in the 1940’s which drowned our 
farms and crops in all of eastern Kansas and across Missouri. Last year, as you 
all know, nothing was spared; farms, railrods, cities, industry—everything. We 
have spent a lot of money for good local protection, hoping that it would soon 
be supplemented by reservoirs upstream. In the Kansas River Basin, levees 
can't be built to carry the entire flood—Congress recognized that years ago when 
it set up the existing reservoir plan. 

The damage caused by the billion-dollar flood of 1951 alone could have been cut 
in half by the Kansas River projects now on the books. This savings of some 
$500,000,000 would be nearly double the cost of the original flood control plan. 
Neither our region, nor the country at large, can afford to risk another catas- 
trophe such as 1951. It takes time to build a big dam—4 or 5 years. During 
that time we must gamble with nature—but we can start now, and hold the risk 
period to a minimum. 

We know that it is not feasible, either financially or from an engineering stand- 
point, to build all the necessary reservoirs at once. So it is only logical to start 
on the problem at the most critical point and do first things first. The reser- — 
voir which will do the most good for the most people in the shortest time, is 
Tuttle Creek. It can’t do the whole job—we in the valley know that only too 
well. But it is authorized, and is ready to go as far as engineering is concerned. 
What is most important, it would return dividends beginning the day it is 
finished. 

If Tuttle Creek had been ready in 1951 we would have had less water on 
every farm from Manhattan, Kans. eastward. The damage in our cities would 
still have been terrific, but it is quite probable that we would have saved $200.- 
000,000 at Kansas City alone. That’s a lot more than the cost of Tuttle Creek. 
We assume that the Federal flood-control program is still valid and will be fol- 
lowed as rapidly as possible with actual construction. The need of the Kansas 
Basin has long been recognized and 1951 simply demonstrated that we stand to 
lose millions of dollars every year we delay. 

We paid a lot of local money to a highly competent hydraulic engineer, the late 
Frederick Fowler, to study this program in 1934. His report said that reservoirs 
are the only answer to full protection. His findings of 16 years ago have been 
reaffirmed several times over. We are positive that Tuttle Creek is a basic unit 
to any Kansas River plan that can ever be devised, because it will control the 
floods from the tributary which is consistently the heavy contributor to floods, 
the Big Blue. It’s the logical place to start, it’s ready to go, and the entire lower 
Kansas Valley is hoping against hope that the next 4 years won't produce a catas- 
trophe while we wait. 
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Let me here quote from President Truman’s statement of January 3, 1952 made 
when he created the Missouri Basin Survey Commission. 

“Certain work must go forward, however even in times like these, in order to 
strengthen our economic capacity to prevent serious economic loss. The budget 
which I shall shortly transmit to the Congress contains minimum funds for this 
type of work, including the commencement of a limited number of projects which 
should not be longer delayed.” 


We of the valley have paid a greater price than any other section in America 
for not having flood protection—we cannot afford to pay again. 

Mr. Scrivner. Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present to 
you A. N. Reece of Kansas City, Mo., representing 12 Kansas City 
railroads, all of which were vitally affected by this last disastrous 
flood. They are all a part of the large chain of railroads which are so 
vital to the defense traffic of the United States. 

Mr. Reece. Gentlemen of the Civil Functions Committee of Con- 
gress, I wish to say that my name is A. N. Reece, I am a resident of 
Kansas City, Mo., and I have been associated with the Flood Protec- 
tion Planning Committee of Greater Kansas City since its formation 
in 1934. Our committee was formed as a result of the 308 Report, the 
order of Congress that the Corps of Engineers make a survey of all the 
major streams and their tributaries in the United States. 

In their report, in the Kansas City area they proposed elevation of 
the levees that had already been built—that is, built to a certain 
extent—to protect the more important industrial areas. That recom- 
mendation called for addition to the height of those levees from 6 to 
1214 feet. They were already high enough that they would protect 
about 3014 feet above the zero of the gages of the streams. 

The railroads and the industrial leaders, the chambers of commerce 
and the city government, county organizations, felt that the lifting up 
of these levees would mean a very serious handicap to the industries 
in the district and to the railroads, and we joined forces with the 
different organizations and made our appeal to the Mississippi Valley 
committee of the National Resources Board in Washington for a 
special study of our situation. Their answer to our committee was 
that— 


If you will form a small committee to represent your interests in Kansas City 
and will hire a nationally known consulting engineer to make a study of your 
situation, we will see that enough money is appropriated to the Army engineers 
to furnish the surveys and the technical data. 

This proposition was accepted by our committee and money was 
raised and we employed a nationally known consulting engineer, Mr. 
Frederick H. Fowler of San Francisco, one of the conditions being 
that. we were not to employ a resident of either Kansas or Missouri ; 
that he should be a nationally known consulting engineer that would 
be entirely unbiased by the conditions in the locality. 

Mr. Fowler made his report to the committee in 1937 and his recom- 
mendations were that we take care of the runoff from streams by 
detention reservoirs similar to those that had been erected or put in 
operation in the Ohio Valley where it was heavily industrialized and 
where the levees were being continually topped and the disaster had 
continued even after the levees were built. 

Our committee has approached Congress on each session to secure 
appropriations for carrying out this so-called Fowler plan, and it is 
still the plan that was sent over by the Army ——o in their various 
applications for appropriations, including the Pick-Sloan Plan. This 
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plan that was developed for Kansas City was developed by an out- 
side, independent consulting engineer and has been adopted by each 
of the different Army or Corps of Engineers that have represented 
the district. 

The railroads maintain also an engineering organization and they 
gave all the assistance they could in the study of the Kansas City prob- 
lem and within the last 10 days have had their chief engineers meet 
with us in Kansas City and they have prepared a resolution in which 
they urge the appropriations necessary to construct Tuttle Creek as 
being one of the most important, if not the most important, reservoir 
in the upstream control of the Kansas River. 

I present here copies of this railway chief engineers’ resolution for 
the Committee. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, that will be put in the record. 

(The resolution referred to above reads as follows :) 


OFFICE OF CHAIRMAN, RAILROAD ENGINEERS’ COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL, 
KANSAS CiIry, Mo., Fepruary 14, 1952 

At meeting today of the chief engineers, or their representatives, of the rail- 
roads serving Greater Kansas City, to consider the carrying out of the flood 
protection works on the Kansas River and its tributaries, and the beneficial 
effect in controlling floods in the Missouri River below the Kansas Citys, the 
railroad engineers make this resolution: “Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That railroad serving Greater Kansas City endorse principle of 
flood control and protection by levees and reservoirs as being essential and very 
important parts of any plan to control floods and as beneficial not only to the 
areas immediately below the reservoirs but through the Kansas Citys and along 
the Missouri River to its mouth, they believe that any reservoirs so constructed 
should be designed for flood-control purposes only and they are opposed to any 
plans for such constructions which go beyond flood control to include any incon- 
sistent and conflicting purposes such as storage or control of water for promoting 
navigation, the generation of electric power and other purposes, including the 
provision of recreational facilities; they believe that dry dams would serve all 
proper flood control purposes: Be it further 

Resolved, That they especially endorse Tuttle Creek Reservoir, if designed 
and constructed for flood-control purposes only and since they believe that its 
construction would be of immediate importance for the control of floods in the 
Kansas River Valley and through the Greater Kansas City area, they urge that 
initial funds be appropriated immediately for the construction of this reservior.” 

THe ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE Ry, Co. 
Sr. Lours-San Francisco Ry. Co. 


Mr. Reece. I also submit here a statement prepared by myself 
showing the study that has been given this problem. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, that will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to reads as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF A. N. REECE, VICE CHAIRMAN AND RAILROAD REPRESENTATIVE, 
FLoop PROTECTION PLANNING COMMITTEE FOR GREATER KANSAS CITY 


The present effort to obtain flood control and flood protection in the Kansas 
City area is not a recent development or a result of the disastrous flood of July 
1951, but has extended over a period of approximately 20 years, with numerous 
hearings before Congress and agencies of the Government, as well as many other 
private groups and committees. Briefly, the present concerted effort to obtain 
functional flood control and flood protection works began in 1933, on October 10, 
with a meeting held of the Joint Flood Protection Committee of the chambers of 
commerce of Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans., for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the flood-protection problem. 

On October 19, 1933, the chief engineers of all the Kansas City railroads met 
in the office of the chief engineer of the Kansas City Terminal Railway Co., for 
the purpose of discussing the plan covered by surveys of Capt. Theodore Wyman, 
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of the United States Army engineers, and embraced in House Document 308 and 
generally known as the 308 Report. 

On November 14, 1933, the chief engineers of the 12 Kansas City railroads, or 
their representatives, again met in the office of the chief engineer of the Kansas 
City Terminal Railway Co., to discuss with Captain Wyman the proposed “high 
levee” plan recommended by the 308 Report and the engineers of the various 
railroads, following the meeting, adopted a resolution opposing the high-levee 
plan, due to the impracticability of its application, the very extensive changes in 
railroad operations that would be involved, and the fact that the plan would 
place the railroads’ industries almost entirely within the river bottoms behind 
excessively high levees, which was felt would not be conducive of further indus- 
trial development. 

Following a further meeting of the chief engineers of the railroads, in the 
oftice of the chief engineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, 
at Chicago, the railway engineers submitted to the Mississippi Valley Committee 
of the National Resources Board, at Washington, a report dated August 10, 1934, 
covering the effects of the high-levee plan upon the various railroads serving the 
Greater Kansas City area. On October 18, 1934, the joint flood protection com- 
mittee of the chambers of commerce of Kansas City, Kans., and Kansas City, 
Mo., together with the representatives of the railroads and industries and civic 
organizations, had conference with the Mississippi Valley Committee of the 
National Resources Board, and as a result of this conference, and at the sugges- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley Committee, the local chambers of commerce held 
a joint meeting on October 30, 1934, for the purpose of organizing a small com- 
mittee to further the study of flood protection or the control of floodwaters. 
The committee formed was known as the Flood Protection Planning Committee 
for Greater Kansas City, with five members, one of whom represented the rail- 
roads, one the industries on the Kansas side of the Kansas River, one the 
industries on the Missouri side of the Kansas River, one representing the 
municipal, county, and State political subdivisions of Kansas, and one the 
municipal, county, and State political subdivisions of Missouri. Following this 
meeting, on November 20, 1934, the flood protection planning committee met 
with an engineer sent out to Kansas City by the water planning committee 
(successor to Mississippi Valley Committee), who recommended the flood pro- 
tection planning committee engage a consulting engineer of high professional 
standing and nationally known (but not a resident of either Kansas or Missouri), 
for making a Comprehensive study of the problem, in which survey and technical 
data would be provided by the Army engineers, and suggested Col. Henry M. 
Waite, of Cincinnati, Ohio, as being a nationally known engineer and entirely 
familiar with the work of similar nature, as being acceptable to the water 
planning committee. Following this meeting, on January 2, 1935, the flood 
protection planning committee interviewed Colonel Waite at Kansas City, 
and made an effort to engage his services for the study and formulation of a 
plan for the Greater Kansas City area. Colonel Waite declined to accept the 
assignment by reason of other commitments, but recommended that consideration 
be given to Mr. Frederick H. Fowler, of San Francisco, Calif. Later an inter- 
view was had with Mr. Fowler and arrangements were made for his employ- 
ment to carry out the study and formulation of a plan and all interests repre- 
sented on the flood protection planning committee were advised of Mr. Fowler’s 
engagement, including the chief engineers of the 12 railroads serving Greater 
Kansas City, and the cost of this arrangement, estimated at $25,000, was prorated 
among the various interests. 

Mr. Fowler’s studies of the Greater Kansas City flood-control problem were 
started in the early part of 1935 and his report rendered in April, 1937. Dis- 
tribution of the report was made to all those interested and represented on the 
Flood Protection Planning Committee, including the chief engineers of all the 
Kansas City railroads. His conclusions were that the plan for the solution of the 
Greater Kansas City flood problem represented a clear cut conflict between 
control of river flow by upstream reservoirs, far reaching in effect, as against 
flood protection by levees purely local in character. Mr. Fowler’s recommended 
plan was that relief from flood be sought by river control through reservoirs, 
with only such auxiliary levees and channel improvements as were necessary 
at municipalities and industrial centers to insure successful operation of the 
system. 

The principal reservoirs recommended by Mr. Fowler were Tuttle Creek, 
on the Big Blue River, with a capacity of 1,180,000 acre-feet and Milford 
Reservoir on the Republican River with a capacity of 1,170,000 acre-feet. In 
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addition to the two major reservoirs there were other reservoirs of an auxiliary 
nature recommended as follows: Onage on the Red Vermillion River, Perry, on 
the Delaware River, Clinton on the Wakarusa River and Linwood on Stranger 
Creek. With these reservoirs it was recommended that a certain amount of 
levee work be carried out at Junction City, Kans., Manhattan, Kans., Topeka, 
Kans., Lawrence, Kans., and at the Kansas Citys, along the Kansas River and 
the Missouri River. 

The work done by the Army engineers in conjunction with Fowler’s report 
was to be carried out under an allotment by the Water Planning Committee. 
$25,000 was appropriated for this purpose and the amount was later increased. 

The essential features of the Fowler report were used in the Pick-Sloan plan 
and are embodied in the Army engineers’ various reports to Congress. Further, 
in May 1938, the House Committee on Flood Control submitted report No. 2353 
to the Congress, to accompany H. R. 10618, and as a result of H. R. 10618 the 
Senate and House of Representatives passed Public Act 761 of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress. House report 2353 and H. R. 10618 recognized the general 
comprehensive plan for flood control and other purposes in the Missouri River 
Basin, as set out in Flood Control Committee Document No. 1, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, first session, and Public Act 761 authorized $9,000,000 for reservoirs. 
House Report 2353 also acknowledged and approved the comprehensive plan set 
forth in Flood Control Committee Document No. 1, Seventy-fifth Congress, and 
listed the planned reservoirs as Milford, Tuttle Creek, and Kanopolis, Kans. 

Neither of the two most important reservoirs recommended by the flood 
protection planning committee's consulting engineer and the Army engineers, 
and acknowledged in House Report 2353 (Tuttle Creek and Milford) have yet 
been constructed, due to lack of appropriations, and Tuttle Creek Reservoir 
still remains a most important flood-control facility, with Milford Reservoir of 
only slightly less importance. 

It is desired to emphasize that to this date the original recommendations of 
the flood protection planning committee’s consulting engineer, Mr. Fowler, and 
the Army engineers, have not been changed or altered by the numerous sub 
sequent studies, except by the inclusion of additional reservoirs and reservoir 
capacity due to knowledge gained from the July 1951 flood, and the need for 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir is still great, if not greater, than when originally recom- 
mended. It is therefore the opinion of the undersigned and the Flood Protection 
Planning Committee for Greater Kansas City that further study of the need for 
this facility cannot be economically justified, since the reservoir and levee works 
recommended under the Fowler report have not been progressed to completion 
and, therefore, funds should be appropriated immediately for progressing Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir to completion, in accordance with the original and repeated 
recommendations of the Army engineers and this committee. 


Mr. Reece. I think that is all. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, we thank you from the bottom of our 
hearts for this courtesy. Knowing, as you and Chairman Cannon do, 
my unflinching stand for economy, having fought shoulder to shoul- 
der together as we have many times, this stand I take in advocating 
Tuttle Creek is not contrary to that economy stand. This is one place 
where the Federal Government can economize by spending money in 
this fashion, by giving us Tuttle Creek, which will bring us added 
income in the Federal Treasury as a result of the aid given the indus- 
trial and farming districts. 

Mr. Kerr. At this time we will hear from Mr. Bolling. 

Mr. Botiine. Mr. Chairman, I am Richard Bolling, representing 
the Fifth District of Missouri. I am also speaking in this case for 
our colleague Morgan M. Moulder, who is out of town, who has a state- 
ment which he wishes to file with the committee and which he would 
like to have permission to revise in the next few days. 

T will read two paragraphs of the statement. 


T sincerely regret that I cannot personally appear before the committee, because 
it is necessary for me, as a member of the Committee on Un-American Activities, 


to be present at investigative hearings previously scheduled in Detroit on this 
date. 
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The key paragraph is his statement: 


It is my contention that appropriations should be immediately made for 
starting the construction of flood-control projects so essential for the protection 
of lives and property in the Missouri River Valley and then later on the con- 
troversial questions as to the over-all supervision can be solved. 


Mr. Kerr. The statement will be inserted in the record. 
(The statement referred to reads as follows :) 


To the Honorable JoHNn Kerr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Functions Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I sincerely regret that I cannot 
personally appear before the committee, because it is necessary for me, as a 
member of the Committee on Un-American Activities, to be present at investiga- 
tive hearings previously scheduled in Detroit on this date. 

There surely cannot be any reasonable doubt or question of the need for 
adequate flood-control projects in the Missouri River Valley Basin. The many 
tragic and disastrous floods which have occurred in the Missouri River Valley 
during the past years are well known to everyone. Extensive surveys, estimates, 
and plans on flood control have been had over a period of many long years. It 
is unreasonable and an injustice to the people of the Missouri River Valley 
to be the victims of purely controversial theories on the differences of opinions as 
to separate types of flood-control projects proposed by different interests. It is my 
contention that appropriations should be immediately made for starting the con- 
struetion of flood-control projects so essential for the protection of lives and 
property in the Missouri River Valley and then later on the controversial ques- 
tions as to the over-all supervision can be solved. 

The proposed flood-control projects on Tuttle Creek and the projects pro- 
posed for the Osage River are absolutely essential for fiood control in the Mis- 
souri River Valley Basin regardless of what plan may eventually be adopted 
for supervision of the projects. 

I respectfully urge the committee to take favorable action for appropriation 
of money needed to start the construction of the flood-control projects recom- 
mended for the Missouri River Basin and the Osage River Basin. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Morcan M, Moutper, 
Congressman, Second District, Missouri. 


Dated Fesruary 26, 1952. 

Mr. Botuine. It is my view, Mr, Chairman, that the money involved 
in the construction of Tuttle Creek is very clearly in the nature of 
insurance. ‘The losses experienced in the great flood of 1951 were in 
themselves so great that it obviously justifies a substantial expenditure 
of money to prevent a similar thing from happening again. 

It is very dangerous to try to predict what is going to happen from 
year to year, but it is clear already that the fall of water and snow 
in the watersheds that affect these areas has been excessive in the 
months to date. While it would not be safe to predict that we are 
going to be subject to similar disasters next spring, there is a strong 
possibility, based on the figures of the Weather Bureau and other 
sources, 

I am aware that Tuttle Creek would not be constructed in time to do 
that job. We in that area cannot go on much longer without some 
protection, without damaging an industry and farming economy 
which is of vital import to the Nation as a whole, not just to this area. 

It is my privilege to introduce to you, Mr. Chairman, not only 
people from my own district in Kansas City but others from other 
parts of Missouri. 

The first one I would like to introduce is a gentleman from Mr. 
Welch’s district, Mr. Victor Remley, of Liberty, Mo., representing 
district 5, Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association. 
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Mr. Retry. I have nothing to say, thank you, sir. 
Mr. Bouirne. I think it might be well to point out that a number 
of these gentlemen made this trip to Washington with full awareness 
that they would have no opportunity within the limited time to 
testify. They wish to show their interest conclusively by making the 
trip even though they said not a word and just appeared at the 
hearing. 

Next I would like to introduce Mr. J. J. McKinney of Brunswick, 
Mo., a representative of district 9, Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood 
Control Association. 

Mr. McKinney. I am. glad to be here, but I have nothing to say. 

Mr. Botzine. Mr. Edgar Nelson of Boonville, Mo., president, dis- 
trict 6, Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association. 

Mr. Netson. Thank you. I have no statement at this time. 

Mr. Botting. Next I wish to introduce Judge Paul Dessieux, who 
comes, I understand, from the district of the distinguished chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Dessteux. I represent district 7 of the Missouri-Arkansas 
Basins Flood Control Association. I just wish to introduce a resolu- 
tion here. The organization I represent includes or embraces the 
Missouri Valley from the mouth of the Osage, shortly below Jefferson 
City, to the mouth of the Missouri at St. Louis. 

Just a week ago today, in the evening, we had a meeting of the 
businessmen and farmers of that area and we had between 500 and 
600 people there representing that whole area. The resolution that 
I wish to present was unanimously adopted at that meeting. I wish 
to present it for your consideration. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, that will go into the record. 

(The resolution referred to above reads as follows:) 

Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CANNON: At a special meeting of the Lower Missouri River Flood 
Control Association, held at Hermann, Mo., Tuesday evening, February 19, 1952, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted by approximately 600 farmers 
and businessmen residing along the Missouri River in St. Charles, Warren, 
Montgomery, Callaway, Osage, Gasconade, and Franklin Counties: 

“Resolved, That it is the desire of the owners of property in the lower Mis- 
souri River area that the Committee on Appropriations, of which Hon. Clarence 
Cannon is chairman, give most favorable consideration to the item of suggested 
appropriation for the building and completing of the Tuttle Creek Reservoir 
in the State of Kansas; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be presented to Mr. Cannon.” 

Mr. Ben F. Geisert, of Franklin County, presented the resolution and moved 
its adoption. This motion was seconded by Judge Paul B. Dessieux, of Osage 
County. 

Very truly yours, 
Jos. T. Davis, 
President, Lower Missouri River Flood Control Association. 


RESOLUTION 


Adopted February 12, 1952, by the Jefferson City Chamber of Commerce of 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Whereas this city and the county within which it is located, and our neighbor- 
ing counties up and down the Missouri and Osage Rivers in Missouri have sus- 
tained and will continue to sustain inealeulable losses as a result of the floods 
along the Missouri and Osage Rivers; and 
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Whereas these floods (seven in number since 1935) are constantly increasing, 
both in number and in volume and violence, and are destroying the lands, crops, 
houses, barns, and other improvements, depopulating these valleys and impover- 
ishing our farmers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of Jefferson 
City, Mo., as follows: 

1. That we memorialize Congress to immediately appropriate sufficient funds 
to begin the construction of all key dams included in the flood-control program 
heretofore presented to Congress by the United States Department of Engineers; 

2. That we endorse the flood-control program of the Missouri-Arkansas Flood 
Control Association for the year 1952, and particularly the Tuttle Creek Dam 
proposal in the State of Kansas; 

3. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the House Committee on 
Appropriations, and that another copy be forwarded to Hon. Morgan Moulder, 
Congressman from this district. 

R. W. RINKLIN, President. 


I hereby certify that the above and foregoing resolution was adopted by the 
board of directors of the Jefferson City, Mo., Chamber of Commerce on the 12th 
day of February 1952. 

JAS. C. PATRICK, 
Secretary, Jefferson City, Mo., Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Boturne. Next I would like to introduce Mr. William C. Calvert 
of Lexington, Mo., president, district 5, Missouri-Arkansas Basins 
Flood Control Association. 

Mr. Catverr. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to submit a statement 
to you on behalf of all the Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control 
Associations for the State of Missouri and also for many of the local 
civic bodies, and will follow it with a statement from Governor Smith. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, that will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to above reads as follows :) 


I am president of Missouri River Flood Protective Association, Kansas City 
to Grand River, and a member of the board of directors of Missouri-Arkansas 
Basins Flood Control Association. I live on my farm near Richmond, Mo., farm 
in the Missouri River bottoms at Henrietta, Mo., and in the adjacent hill coun- 
try, and engage in the elevator and grain business in Lexington, Mo. Since 
1934, I have farmed, served on local levee boards, fought floods and rebuilt levees 
in the Missouri River Valley. 

For most of these years local thought and opinion has been concerned with 
local flood problems, with the height of water on some local levee, with the 
length of time it took the crest to come from Kansas City, from Omaha, Nebr., 
or from Manhattan, Kans. Year in and year out the crests have come from 
up stream and we have recorded the heights, noted that the crests overtopped 
our levees, built higher levees and had them overtopped again. In the last 9 
years there have been five floods, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1947, and finally the disastrous 
year, 1951. 

It would be useless to recount to you again the ravages of these floods, the 
personal agony of ruined homesteads, the personal financial losses, the loss of 
taxes to city, county, and Federal governments, the destruction of local roads 
and bridges with disrupted school bus service and transportation. You have 
seen the pictures, seen the figures of losses, and personally visited many of the 
flooded areas. You have generously helped rebuild our levees, roads, and homes, 
yet the crests keep rolling in from upstream, 5 years out of the past 9. 

Those of us who live in the State of Missouri, in the great Missouri River Basin, 
have been forced to change our outlook on the floods. No longer can we concern 
ourselves with purely local effects of high water, because history has shown us 
that our destinies are shaped upstream on the Missouri River and on the Kaw 
River. Over the years we have come to realize that our local levees are of little 
consequence when uncontrolled flood waters rush in from upstream. 

We have watched with great interest the vast program of reservoirs and con- 
servation projects now underway and partially completed on the upper Missouri 
River, and are greatly encouraged by the beneficial results of the flood control 
already noticeable on the upper Missouri River. Of course we want this program 
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to continue and expand, and we urge approval of the appropriations for con- 
tinuation of works underway and for new starts on the upper Missouri River. 

The Kansas River and its tributaries are still without similar control or regu- 
lation of any sort, and 1951 demonstrated the effect of the Kaw on Missouri 
River flood crésts. We in Missouri desperately need reservoirs on the Kaw and 
its tributaries to hold the flood crests in check near their source. Tuttle Creek 
Dam, Perry, and Milford Dams have been repeatedly recommended by both 
private engineering authorities and the Corps of Engineers, as the most effective 
and economical reservoirs to construct first. Congress recognized this and 
authorized Tuttle Creek Dam in 1938. Nothing has changed the engineering 
opinions then advanced in favor of Tuttle Creek Dam, and we respectfully urge 
the appropriation of funds now in the 1953 budget for immediate construction 
of Tuttle Creek Dam. 

In 1947, we in Missouri recognized that flood control on the Missouri River 
could be obtained only through a coordinated effort of all interested parties. 
We recognized that local problems must be subordinated to over-all flood con- 
trol—that first things must come first. In 1947 the levee boards and interested 
farmers in the Missouri River bottoms organized the Missouri River Flood Pro- 
teetive Association, Kansas City to Grand River, representing some 280,000 
acres of bottom land. They pledged themselves to reconcile their local problems 
within the organization, and present a united front in favor of first things first 
in flood control along the entire Missouri River and the Kansas River. 

In the past few years similar organizations have been formed representing 
the Missouri River from Rulo, Nebr., to Kansas City, Kansas City to Grand River, 
Grand River to Osage River, Osage River to St. Louis, organizations on the 
Osage River, on the Grand River and on the Blackwater-Lamine Rivers in the 
State of Missouri, and similar organizations on geographic units of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, and South Dakota rivers and streams. Each has recognized 
that they must solve their local problems within their own district, and cooperate 
with all other interested organizations to further an orderly development of the 
entire Missouri River Basin and the closely allied Kansas and Arkansas River 
Basins. 

Progress can be reported in the solution of many of the local problems. The 
local groups and associations are developing new plans for flood control within 
their districts in cooperation with State universities, the Corps of Engineers, 
conservation groups, and all interested parties. They are demonstrating that 
intelligent groups can resolve their local problems without major interference 
with over-all flood control plans. 

Progress can also be reported in the over-all program. In the summer of 1951 
22 such groups and organizations formed the Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood 
Control Association, representing South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Missouri. The Association has been a means for the interchange of ideas and 
problems between State and regional groups. The association represents the 
farmers who are flooded, the small local merchants who are affected by farm 
trade, the towns whose destiny depends on the Rivers. It is an association of 
the people who are directly affected by floods—people of all parties, all religions, 
all colors, all trades. Their common meeting ground is personal disaster by 
flood. Their unanimous aim is a coordinated flood control program that is im- 
mediately prosecuted with first things first—they want immediate appropriations 
for key reservoirs and flood control projects. 

Tuttle Creek Dam is, today, of first importance for the orderly development 
of all flood-control projects in the State of Missouri. Reservoirs on the upper 
Missouri River are in progress, and we must have a start on reservoirs on the 
Kansas River before any major progress can be made in the State of Missouri. 
The construction of Tuttle Creek Dam is first in every plan advanced by both 
private engineers and the Corps of Engineers. Its immediate construction could 
have no effect, other than good, on any plan which might be advanced by the 
President’s Committee To Restudy Flood Control in the Missouri River Basin. 
We have waited since 1938, when it was authorized by Congress, for construction 
to start. 

The associations in the State of -Missouri join with the Missouri-Arkansas 
Basins Flood Control Association in respectfully urging that immediate appro- 
priations be made, as recommended in the 1953 budget, for funds for Tuttle 
Creek Dam, for flood-control projects on the Kansas rivers, and for approval 
of funds for reservoirs and flood-control projects on the upper Missouri River. 

I would appreciate the opportunity of filing with this committee a written 
statement of these remarks for the record. Attached are copies of endorse- 
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ments of this program, submitted by local service clubs, county courts, civic 
podies, city officials, levee boards, and interested townspeople, as well as by the 
paid meniberships in the various fleod protective associations. These show the 
breadth of local support for the program as presented. We have the approval of 
all civic groups, all civic governing bodies, all levee boards and a majority of 
landowners and tenants (expressed by paid membership in flood control 
associations). 

(The above-mentioned statements were filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Catvert. I have received from Gov. Forrest Smith, of Missouri, 
the following statement which he has requested me to make to this 
committee. 

Regardless of any other details, I am convinced that Tuttle Creek Reservoir 
is vital to any effective flood-control program affecting Kansas City and the Mis- 
souri River below Kansas City, and urge appropriations for its immediate 
construction. 

That is signed “Forrest Smith, Governor of Missouri.” 

I would like to submit this for the record. 

Mr. Botiine. Mr. Chairman, next it is my privilege to introduce 
to you the distinguished mayor of Kansas City, Mo., Mayor William 
E. Kemp. 

Mr. Kemp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, out of 
the necessity of the time element here, I am going to limit myself 
to 2 minutes. I am sure that will please you. I do not want to im- 
pinge upon a statement that my illustrious predecessor, Mr. John 
Gage, will make, and I only want to make this observation. 

As the mayor of a city of almost half a million people and an urban 
community of some 800,000 people, I have observed that there has 
never been a development of any public interest, like a trafficeway or 
unything else, that we didn’t run into opposition. In our Southwest 
Traflicway we had to move many homes. Well, if I had been in the 
course of that trafficway, I would have been down there right along 
with the rest of them opposing it as hard as I could. 

But I think you must recognize that the greater good to the greater 
number must be observed, and wherever public improvements are 
made somebody is going to have to suffer. But we recognize that fact 
and we vote to let them suffer because more good is to be done to more 
people by the public improvement. 

Now, so far as I know, there has never been any engineering studies 
that would suggest that you can control these floods without building 
some dams on the upper reaches of the Kaw River and on the Missouri 
River. As Governor Smith, I think, has most aptly said, regardless 
of any other details, this Tuttle Creek Dam is essential to any effective 
flood relief. 

Gentlemen, when I looked upon the devastation of this last year’s 
flood, I want to urge upon you the necessity cf action. 

I happened to sit on a court of appeals for a while, and I have 
found that the power of decision was the most effective part of being 
a judge, and I feel that the Congress must come to grips with this 
thing and recognize that something must be done. There are always 
the arguments and debates about anything. But it seems to me the 
evidence is so strong that this Tuttle Creek Dam is a key to any flood- 
control program that the Congress should go ahead and appropriate 
this money now. ; 
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The President has named a committee or commission to make a 
restudy of this thing. It has been studied and studied and studied. 
He is going to have it restudied. And that is all right. But it is 
obvious that the President did not have in mind that we should delay 
the Tuttle Creek Dam while this study was being made, because he 
has recommended in his budget an appropriation of $15,500,000. 

I sincerely hope, gentlemen, you give this your earnest and favor- 
able consideration. 

May I just file for the record a resolution passed unanimously by 
our city council. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record. 
(The resolution referred to above reads as follows :) 


RESOLUTION No. 153863—UrGING THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
APPROPRIATE FUNDS FOR TUTTLE CREEK RESERVOIR 


Whereas the disastrous Kansas River flood which descended upon Kansas City, 
Mo., on July 13, 1951, brought with it untold suffering and property loss and the 
further expenditure of many millions of dollars in rehabilitation of the stricken 
area; and 

Whereas it is the firm conviction of the people of Kansas City, Mo., that this 
disaster would not have occurred if the system of retention reservoirs had been 
constructed in accordance with the present existing plans which have been 
studied and restudied for almost two decades; and 

Whereas the unit of the retention system which is of most value to the two 
Kansas Citys and the portion of the Kansas River Valley between Manhattan, 
Kans., and the mouth of the Kansas River is the proposed and already authorized 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of Kansas City, That it commend the President of the 
United States for recommending an immediate start of construction of the Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir and urge the Congress of the United States to make available 
by appropriation the $15,500,000 which the President has requested for this 
purpose in his budget message. 

Authenticated as adopted this February 18, 1952: 

[SEAL] 

W. E. Kemp, 
Mayor. 
MARGARET STRAHM, 
City Clerk. 
By DALE M. Gray, 
Deputy City Clerk. 

Mr. Botiince. Mr. Chairman, the next to testify is George Catts, 
of Kansas City, Mo., executive manager, Kansas City, Mo., Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Carrs. I shall limit myself to 1 minute or less. If I have per- 
mission, I would like to submit here for the record a very brief state- 
ment on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to above reads as follows :) 


KANSAS Crry, Mo., February 25, 1952. 

GENTLEMEN: The Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City asks that you favor 
the appropriation of the $1514 million included in the President’s budget for the 
start of construction work on the Tuttle Creek project in the Kansas River 
Valley. 

Further delay in construction brings the people of the lower Kansas and Mis- 
souri Rivers that much nearer another disastrous flood. 

The restoration of local levess to protect farms and cities is costing the Gov- 
ernment a substantial sum of money. To delay the construction of Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir for control of the floodwaters of the Blue River, tributary of 
the Kansas, is to continue to expose this large investment to the danger of 
another 1951 flood. 
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The Kansas River presents the greatest flood menace of any stream in the 
United States. This was the opinion of eight of the country’s most distinguished 
engineers who studied flood control for the National Resources Board in 1932 
at the direction of the President. This was proven by the record destructive 
flood of July 1951. 

The entire Nation was affected by the Kansas River flood of 1951. With 
services interrupted for many days on the 12 trunk line railroads that center in 
Kansas City, shipments were delayed, perishable goods spoiled, and many man- 
hours of work lost in defense plants and other industries. 

The Tuttle Creek Reservoir, after proper engineering studies, was first au- 
thorized by Congress June 28, 1988. Again, on December 22, 1944, Congress in- 
cluded Tuttle Creek Reservoir in the general comprehensive plans for flood con- 
trol. No competent engineers have ever determined that the Tuttle Creek 
project was not necessary for the control of floodwaters on the Kansas River. 

The thousands of wrecked homes, ruined farms, and destroyed businesses are 
fresh evidence demanding immediate construction of Tuttle Creek Reservoir. 
The thousands of homes that lie in heaps of rubble are terrible monuments to 
our past delays in building flood-control works. 

We urge you to appropriate the amount included in the budget to start con- 
struction now on the Tuttle Creek Reservoir. 

Respectfully, 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF KANSAS Ciry, 
GEoRGE W. CatTrs, Evrecutive Manager. 
C. J. KANeEy, President. 


Mr. Carts. I have also been asked to present on behalf of the cen- 
tral industrial district a brief statement. That is a district in Kansas 
City that comprises our livestock and packing industries and also a 
great seed center. I would like to submit that for the record on their 
behalf. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, that will be accepted. 

(The statement referred to above reads as follows :) 


FEBRUARY 22, 1952. 
Hon. JOHN H. KER, 
Chairman, Army Civil Functions Subcommittee 
of the House Appropriations Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Kerr: The hundreds of firms located in the central indus- 
trial district of Kansas City are at the mercy of the floodwaters of the Kansas 
River until such a time as a program of public works which will provide protec- 
tion against the floodwaters of this river has been completed. 

The livestock business, Kansas City’s largest single industry; an important 
unit of Kansas City’s water works; one of the largest railroad centers in the 
United States, including all less-than-carload freight stations of the 12 trunk- 
lines serving Kansas City and its vast trade territory; the largest processing 
and distribution center for field seeds in America; the larger distribution firms 
for fresh fruits and vegetables; dozens of wholesale houses handling groceries, 
hardware, agricultural implements, plumbing and heating supplies, machinery, 
railroad supplies, public warehouses, as well as manufacturers of bags, building 
materials, boxes, belting, feeds, paints and varnishes, mechanical rubber goods, 
and serum companies; as well as a substantial percentage of the transport truck 
terminals are located in the central industrial district. 

We therefore urge on behalf of these vital industries that Congress, without 
further ado, give its wholehearted support tothe program of reservoirs and 
levees which, based upon exhaustive study by both civil and Army engineers, has 
been recommended as the most practical solution for this problem. 

We wish to particularly urge that immediate approval be given to the $15,500,- 
000 appropriation recommended by the President so that a start on the all- 
important Tuttle Creek Reservoir can be made this season and proper protection, 
therefore, afforded these vital industries. 

Very truly yours, 
GitBerRtT G. LABAR, Manager. 
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Mr. Carrs. I would be most ungrateful if I did not, on behalf of 
the chamber of commerce and the great territory in which we are 
very vitally interested, thank the Appropriations Committee of the 
House for the prompt way in which they came to the relief of that 
section of the country last year and are still coming to the relief of 
that section of the country in overcoming the most devastating flood 
that has happened perhaps in the United States. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kerr. We have been glad to hear you. 

Mr. Botiine. Mr. Chairman, the next and last person to appear 
before you is a man who has worked on this problem for many years. 
I suspect he knows as much about the over-all aspect of the problem 
as any man living. He is a distinguished former mayor of Kansas 
City, Mo., and a member of the executive board of the Missouri-Ar- 
kansas Basins Flood Control Association. Mr. John B. Gage. 

Mr. Gace. Thank you, Mr. Bolling. 

Mr. Chairman, you have been very, very gracious here in listening 
to testimony that I think so fully summarizes and so accurately sum- 
marizes this situation insofar as the appropriation for the Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir and Big Blue River is concerned. I know you have 
other obligations and I do not want to trespass on them. 1 want to 
leave it up to you. 

I can file a written statement here on behalf of the executive board 
of the Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association and I can 
file also a statement on behalf of the Flood Protection Planning Com- 
mittee of Kansas City. 

(The statements referred to above read as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY F'LoOp PROTECTION PLANNING COMMITTEE OF KANSAS CITY 


This committee has a membership representative of all interests, including 
business, drainage districts, railroads, and local government subdivisions in the 
greater Kansas City area. Its origin was in 1934 as a consequence of a sugges- 
tion made to representatives of the two Kansas Citys by the Water Planning 
Committee of the National Resources Board. Prior to the origin of the com- 
mittee, the business interests of the two Kansas Citys had been very much con- 
cerned with the problem of flood control. Many millions of dollars of local funds 
had been spent to construct levees designed to protect against the damage of 
another flood the height of the one in 1903. 

In 1932 the President instructed the National Resources Board to study the 
management and control of the water resources of the United States, both with 
respect to flood control and soil conservation. Appointed to the Board were 
eight of the most distinguished engineers of the Nation. This Board, after a 
thorough preliminary review of the situation as to flood control, concluded that 
the greatest flood menace in the Nation existed along the Kaw River, and on the 
lower Missouri at the junction at the Kansas Citys of the Kaw with the Missouri. 

In the meantime, as a result of the directives of Congress, the Army engineers 
had made an extensive study and investigation of the water problems of the 
Missouri and its larger tributaries. A very costly system of high levees and 
broad set-backs had been svggested for the protection of the Kansas Citys. While 
these levees and set-backs had been effective in the control of the lower Mississippi, 
the Water Planning Committee of the National Resources Board did not believe 
the recommendation provided the best solution for the flood-protection problems 
of the Missouri and Kansas Rivers. They sent to Kansas City their technical 
advisers who came in contact with those primarily interested in the flood contro! 
in the chamber of commerce of the two cities. 

With the encouragement and cooperation of the National Resources Board, 
this committee secured the services of an engineering organization of the high- 
est caliber in hydrological work to make a study of the problems, to review the 
report of the corps of engineérs, to make original investigations, to consult 
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with other authorities, and bring in a report which would provide the most 
effective means of furnishing the necessary protection. After a thorough inves- 
tigation of a number of engineering firms, Frederick A. Fowler & Associates 
of California was engaged, a distinguished organization that had done a great 
deal of work in connection with like probleins. 

Frederick A. Fowler had the assistance of the Army engineers in making 
surveys and investigations. The National Resources Board put the power of 
the Government back of Fowler’s investigations. Appropriations were made for 
the surveys which involved borings at the sites of various dams proposed to be 
constructed in Kansas. The whole region was surveyed and a complete climato- 
logical study was made to determine the possibilities of water discharge rates 
in time of flood in the major streams. 

After 3 years, Frederick H. Fowler filed his complete report and it was ap- 
proved by the engineers for the 12 trunk-line railroads serving Kansas City, the 
packers and other interests, including the drainage districts involved. It was 
also approved by the Army engineers and by the Water Planning Committee 
of the National Resources Board. This report stated conclusively that if floods 
were to be controlled on the Kansas River and at the Kansas Citys upstream 
reservoirs would have to be constructed and the most important of all these 
reservoirs was that at Tuttle Creek. An appropriation for Tuttle Creek con- 
struction is now before Congress for consideration. 

This committee since its inception with the counsel of engineer members and 
others, has carefully reviewed the work of Fowler and his associates, and the 
original and subsequent studies of the Army engineers, and is convinced that 
the construction of Tuttle Creek is the key to the protection so vitally needed 
from Manhattan to the mouth of the Kaw, and on below on the Missouri River. 
Hundreds of meetings of the committee have been held, every alternate pro- 
posal has been studied and all alternates have had to be discarded. At no time 
has any recognized engineering authority suggested a different or substitute plan. 

In the Flood Control Act of 1936 Congress stated the policy that flood control 
was a proper activity of the Federal Government, and in the subsequent act of 
1938, in order to provide this flood control, the construction of Tuttle Creek and 
other reservoirs was authorized. Funds have been provided for the construc- 
tion of many of these reservoirs. However, no funds have been provided for the 
one most important to the protection of an area where the greatest concentration 
of values exists even though it was one of the first to receive congressional review 
and approval. 

Our committee is aware of the opposition which so far has succeeded in pre- 
venting the construction of Tuttle Creek. We know there are interests that do 
not wish to have any money spent on flood-control reservoirs until they have had 
funds appropriated to them for watershed management. This is fact even 
though they do not contend that such ponds, terraces, and land management 
would serve to prevent a flood of the 1951 magnitude which wrought such havoc 
in the Valley of the Kaw. 

Ye know there are others who have an interest above the dam site who do not 

vant to be disturbed, even though they will be compensated for the damages 
which construction of the reservoir will cause. This is only natural and we 
appreciate their point of view. However, the lands to be included within the 
reservoir site, while substantial in area, represent in both area and value a small 
percentage of the area and value of the land to be protected. We know about 
others who do not want to see any progress made on this important subject of 
water management and control until the Congress is persuaded to delegate some 
of its prerogatives of selection and control to an independent agency. These do 
not have an engineering plan, only a plan of management. 

The engineering facts which have been developed over the past 18 years would 
still be the same, and would compel the construction of the Tuttle Creek Reservoir 
if the protection which Congress has declared to be the responsibility of the 
Federal Government is to be achieved. 

Below the site of the Tuttle Creek Reservoir the flood of 1951 caused damages 
to agriculture, business, industry, public utilities, homes, and Government serv- 
ices amounting to in excess of $600,000,000. In the Kansas City area alone these 
damages reached the staggering total of $500,000,000. 

Our committee urges that Congress consider the engineering facts which have 
been subject to review, definitely proving that if adequate flood control is to be 
established on the Kaw River, the Tuttle Creek Dam must be constructed. This 
is obvious regardless of the advocates of funds for other purposes or the methods 
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of management, We are anxious that some measure of protection be undertaken 
without further delay so that this important construction will be completed at 
the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Gace. I believe perhaps it is not trespassing on your time too 
much if in the course of 5 minutes I could give you what I think 
might yet remain to be said and what I*would want to have in mind 
if I were a member of this committee acting upon the budget recom- 
mendation of the President with respect to Tuttle Creek. If that is 
agreeable, shall I proceed for 5 minutes? 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Gage. I cannot quite agree with Congressman Bolling as to 
all he said, but I have taken a very deep and long and continued 
interest in the floood-protection situation in this area. 

As a young man I worked early with the Water Resources Branch 
of the United States Geological Survey, and I guess that is one reason 
for my interest in this, as well as the vitalness to the country of the 
whole economic future of this great valley. 

Now, it has been mentioned here that we had a similar flood, per- 
haps nearly as great as the 1951 flood, if not as great, in 1844 when 
we had a degree of nature’s conservation over this whole valley. It 
was all lush with prairie grass and forest and everything that man 
will never attain again. 

But there was another flood that preceded that, if you search the 
records, that has been unmentioned, that was practically as great and 
that was in 1839. There was another flood ~ #3 similar nature, prac- 
tically as high, in 1826. 

Now, if you talk to men who are famiilar with these matters—where 
does the geological survey study its past records—in the tree rings, 
in the Petrified Forest. 

You see, these things come in cycles. We are perhaps going to 
have repetitions over a period of 10 or 15 years of these particular 
types of precipitation of duration and intensity that create this vast 
destruction and damage which has cost the Federal Government easily 
in this one instance double the amount in the loss of income taxes 
that it would have cost the Government if in 1938, when this was 
proposed, according to the Fowler plan, it had proceeded with the 
reservoir construction that that plan proposed then. Now, that in- 
cludes some other reservoirs besides Tuttle Creek. 

The President has appointed a restudy commission of the whole 
Missouri Valley Basin program. I do not think it is directed par- 
ticularly at this. Of course, it cannot be because he proposes in the 
budget the immediate construction of Tuttle Creek. 

Now, in 1934 President Roosevelt had created the National Re- 
sources Board. If you go back to the records of this committee and 
of that Board then and of Congress, you will find that it had on it 
eight of the most distinguished civilian engineers of the Nation, 
that it created a water planning committee, that it had technical ad- 
visers who made a review of the situation in respect to flood damage 
and water management control over the whole Nation. It was charged 
with the duty not only with reference to flood control but with respect 
to soil conservation. I don’t think any man can fairly say that from 
the standpoint of technical competence any better board could be 
appointed at any time than that which President Roosevelt created 
at that time. ; 





Before even our people saw that Board, as a result of the technical 
advice, they came out with a public statement, the greatest flood 
menace in the Nation exists at the confluence of the Kaw and Mis- 
souri River and below. 

You have been told in the evidence here what happened. Mr. Reece 
referred to it. All 12 of these major railroads, all the packers, the 
drainage districts and everybody were deeply interested as a result 
of the 1903 flood. They came out to Kansas City. Their engineers 
were there. They said “Get an engineering organization of the great- 
est ability that can be found, and it must be absolutely independent, 
to go into this project and see what should be done.” And they rec- 
ommended Frederick Fowler & Associates of San Francisco, Calif. 
He was a hydrologist engineer of the highest standing, and he spent 
3 years, and he was paid of local funds some $30,000 to make his re- 
port which was filed in 1937. Mr. Breidenthal has it here. It is that 
thick. 

He made the climatological studies, and every one of these reservoirs 
that is now proposed, some that the engineers have added here since 
the 1951 flood, every major reservoir, some of the little ones that they 
now propose—but every major reservoir, including particularly Tut- 
tle Creek and Milford and Perry are in that report—the elements of 
their cost are estimated. 

It would have cost then about $170,000,000 for the whole project. It 
will cost three times that today. 

Now, on the basis of that, Congress, on the advice of the Water 
Planning Committee, consisting largely of civilian engineers, turned 
the job over to the War Department again to do and authorized that 
program. 

“very year now for the eighth time we ask for an appropriation so 
far as the reservoirs are concerned to supplement it. And now it is 
in the budget. 

If we are ever going to have any kind of flood protection, if we are 
ever going to be able to build levees that would protect the vast wealth 
here, we need this. 

The Federal Government, right there around Kansas City, has about 
$1 billion in war plants. Only one of them is in the flood plains. 
But every one of them is shut down when a flood occurs in these river 
valleys through lack of transportation. 

Now, if this flood, if this rainfall, the center of greatest intensity 
had been moved 50 miles north, there would have been a third more 
water come down the river. Ifthe Missouri River above Kansas City 
instead of carrying 85,000 second-feet had been then carrying, when 
the Kaw crest reached it, a normal flow for that season of the year, 
the damage would have been so terrific it would have washed out your 
power plants, light plants, water plants, and all this defense work. 
Tt would have been shut down, and probably they would just be getting 
back into production now. 

Now, the Federal Government, through the income-tax payments 
in that area, through the enormous sum it has loaned through RFC, 
through its general interest in national defense and economic stability, 
is financially the biggest factor in the situation. So, we can see it 
has been false economy not to make the appropriations when the work 
was authorized. 
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Now, the ratio of benefit to cost in favor of benefits is greater than 
before. 


There was only one mistake made, I think, in the presentation to 
the committee. The engineers had always been estimating damage, 
just guessing at it, as $65,000,000 from a major flood. As a matter 
of fact, I believe from studies that have been made that, if you add 
up the direct and indirect taxes from a flood like the 1951 flood, they 
will exceed $1 billion and probably go to a figure double that. 

I want to thank the committee, and I think my time is up. 

I would like to file a statement on behalf of Mr. Everett T. Winter. 
I believe his folks lived in the Blue Valley and his ancestors are 
buried there, but he has also studied this situation. 

Mr. Kerr. That will be inserted in the record, without objection. 

(The statement referred to above reads as follows :) 


My name is Everett T. Winter. I am vice president of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, a voluntary nonprofit organization with members in 23 States in 
the Middle West and the South. The association headquarters are in St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the association was held in St. Louis Feb- 
ruary 11-12, 1952. Present at that meeting were nearly 900 registered delegates 
from the territory between the Appalachian and the Rocky Mountains and the 
Canadian border and the Gulf of Mexico. These delegates, who are among the 
leading citizens of their various communities, represent, we believe, an excel- 
lent cross section of informed public opinion in these various localities. 

The following resolution was passed by unanimous vote of our water-resources 


and flood-control committee and by our resolutions committee and by the con- 
vention at large: 


“TUTTLE CREEK RESERVOIR 


“We commend the President of the United States for recommending the im- 
mediate start of construction on the Tuttle Creek Reservoir in Kansas by pro- 
posing $154 million for this purpose in the 1953 budget. 

“We urge Congress to support the President’s recommendation by appropria- 
ting this money in the bill for civil functions for the fiscal year 1953. This proj- 
ect has been surveyed and resurveyed many times, and planning has been com- 
pleted. All surveys by competent engineers and others who have studied this 
project since its authorization in 1938 show there is no substitute location or lo- 
cations for the presently designed reservoir. 

“An overwhelming majority of the interests of the Kansas ‘and Missouri 
River Basins below this reservoir feel that this is a project which should be 
given highest priority under sections 5 and 7 of the President’s criteria for con- 
struction of projects during the war emergency.” 

We are very familiar with the area affected by this proposed reservoir and 
also with the history of the controversies that have arisen in this valley since 
the time that the reservoir was first authorized by Congress in 1938. 

We are aware of the well-organized opposition to this project, and we are 
aware of the fact that many people who live in the Blue Valley are very sincere 
in their opposition to this proposed project. Many of my own people live in 
this valley, and the construction of the proposed Tuttle Creek Reservoir will 
require the condemnation of farms that have been in my family for generations. 
It will require the removal of a cemetery where my ancestors who fought in 
the Civil War are buried. 

The fact remains, however, that no alternate plan, no alternate location or 
locations, have been found in the many surveys, resurveys, investigations, and 
reinvestigations that have been conducted in the Blue Valley in the last 13 or 
14 years. Tuttle Creek, in our opinion, will have to be built and operated with 
the greatest possible floodwater-storage capacity. 

The present design by the Corps of Army Engineers makes Tuttle Creek as 
nearly a so-called “dry dam” as can be built on a live stream. The Blue River 
is a live stream. The terrible disaster of 1951 as it affects the people who live 


in the Manhattan, Topeka, Lawrence, and Kansas City communities must not 
be repeated. 
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My plea to the committee today is that our greatest obligation is to prevent 
a recurrence of these disasters. Until Tuttle Creek and even more flood-control 
reservoirs are built in the State of Kansas to protect the homes, the farms, 
and the businesses of some of the finest people who live in the United States, 
we are not safe. 

I trust you will support the President in his recommendation that Tuttle 
Creek be started in the fiscal year 1953 and that appropriations be made 
available after fiscal 1953 for an early completion of this vital project. 

It is our belief, as expressed in another resolution, that this session of Con- 
gress should take one further step. In a unanimously approved resolution our 
group has this to say regarding Verdigris River : 

“Due to recent disastrous flood experience, we recommend that funds be 
appropriated for fiscal 1953 to start construction of the Toronto Reservoir 
on the Verdigris River in Kansas, which was authorized in 1941.” 


Mr. Boiurne. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of all these gentlemen, I 
want to thank you for your patience and courtesy, and we all certainly 
hope you will find favorably in our favor. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you. 


Frproary 26, 1952. 
Verpierts River VALLEY 


WITNESSES 


HON. EDWARD H. REES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 

J. W. FARMER, GREENWOOD COUNTY, KANS. 

W. I. BOONE, GREENWOOD COUNTY, KANS. 

DWIGHT PAYTON, PRESIDENT, KANSAS WATERSHED ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ranaut. Our colleague from Kansas, Mr. Rees, will introduce 
the witnesses. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce to this 
committee three witnesses who reside in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kansas, which I have the honor to represent. 
hig Pag: Mr. J. W. Farmer, Mr. W. I. Boone, and Mr. Dwight Pay- 


ton. Mr. Farmer and Mr. Boone live in Greenwood County, Kans., 
where it is proposed to construct a reservoir near Toronto, Kans. 

Mr. Farmer is a former county agent of Greenwood County. He has 
made an exhaustive study of the watershed program in Kansas and 
would like to express his views to this committee. 

He is supported by Mr. Boone, who is vice president of the Kansas 
Farm Bureau, and who also has made a study of the watershed pro- 
gram in our State. 

Mr. Dwight Payton is one of the important newspaper editors in our 
State. He also has spent considerable time and effort with respect to 
flood control in Kansas. I believe he wants to make a brief statement 
concerning this proposal. 

Your courtesy in permitting these gentlemen to testify at this time 
is appreciated. Mr. Farmer will be the first witness to testify, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rasavr. This gentleman is testifying in regard to Toronto 
Dam. 

Mr. Farmer. I ain here to protest against any starting appropria- 
tion for the Toronto Dam, or the use of any further planning money, 
because the people in our area believe there is a better way to manage 
floodwater. 
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I think we are all agreed that we have had flou.u damage throughout 
Kansas on the small creeks and small rivers and in all communities; 
so, I am not going to take any time to try to establish the amount of 
damage. I think we are concerned more now with the methods that 
can be used to avert flood trouble. 

I would like to refer you to this material, which I will submit to 
you. I would like to have you keep it before you, if you would, 
for a few moments. 

Mr. Rasaut. Without objection, we will place this in the record at 
the conclusion of his remarks. 

Mr. Farmer. Four dams have already been authorized on the oe 
Verdigris in Kansas. They are the Fall River, Toronto, Neodesha, 
and Elk City. One has already been built. The Fall River Dam was 
hurriedly started and completed at the end of the last World War. 

Now, the Army engineers have plans ready to start this spring on 
the Toronto Dam. The Neodesha and Elk City are authorized. 

I would like to have us look at the cost of catching water by this 
method of handling water through large reservoirs. The Fall River 
Reservoir cost, according to Army engineers’ figures, $10 million-plus. 
It catches water from 573 square miles. So, when we divide 573 square 
miles into the cost of that dam, we find we have spent $18,782 for each 
square mile in the watershed to catch the water after it leaves the 
watershed. 

Our next one, the Toronto Dam, for which money is now asked, 
is to cost $15,550,000 to catch water from 750 square miles. So, that 
means it cost $20,733 to catch the water off each square mile above that 
reservoir. 

Now the Neodesha and Elk City ones, they aren't coming up imme- 
diately, but they soon will; $15,210,000 for the Neodesha, to cost 
$37,097 for each square mile above it. The Elk City’s costing $22,- 
240,000 to catch water from 635 square miles means that is going to 
cost $35,023 to catch the water off each square mile above that dam. 

Mr. Rarzavr. Is Elk City the $35,000 one? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. The figures are given opposite the name. These 
figures are all taken from official Corps of Engineers records. 

Now the next page, when we think about the final cost or the total 
cost of catching water from these various watersheds. We realize we 
will have to spend perhaps the money for big reservoirs, but more 
certainly we are going to spend money to save the soil and to stop the 
erosion on the small streams and on the small rivers. 

The watersheds above will be considered by public demand in the 
long run. So, if we allow perhaps $5,000 or $10,000 for soil-conserva- 
tion work, plus enough flood control to protect the smaller streams and 
rivers above the big dam, we are going to have another $5,000 or $10,- 
000 added to the final total. When we realize that the soil is our 
greatest natural resource—and certainly its protection will have the 
most popular demand in the long run—we will have to add that cost 
to the cost of these big dams. Therefore, add to the average of these 
four dams $27,000 to the square mile, then add $5,000 or $10,000 or 
$15,000, and you have around $40,000 for every square mile in that 
watershed if these authorized dams are given money. So we believe 
that the money should not be spent on the large reservoirs but rather 
spent on the watershed itself, because the watershed furnishes both 
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the floodwater and the silt that causes trouble in the big reservoirs, 
and it is that silt that makes the streams meander from side to side 
in the big river beds and makes it impossible or very difficult to 
stabilize the channel and to maintain levees. 

Let’s skip one page and look to one entitled “Only Fractional Gains 
Possible With Large Reservoirs.” We have considered the watershed. 
Now let’s think about the entire v: alley as one unit. The proposed 
‘Toronto Reservoir will take care of an area of 1,160 square miles, from 
the headwaters down to a point on the Verdigris River, where another 
dam is required. 

However, the Toronto Reservoir is only supposed to protect 15,000 
acres fully, but it inundates 10,000 acres in the reservoir, doing it so 
it protects 15,000 acres by covering up 10,000. We have a net gain of 
around 5,000 acres, so when we think of 5,000 acres , perhaps 8 square 
miles, we have protected less than 1 percent of the entire valley by this 
large reservoir. 

Mr. Razaur. How much would you say it would cost for the protec- 
tion of those 5,000 acres? 

Mr. Farmer. It will cost $20,733 for each square mile above, or a 
total. if the present estimate is correct, of $15,500,000. 

We will take one more in that unit. The Fall River Reservoir is 
supposed to protect 18,000 acres. Out of a total area in that valley of 
874 square miles that needs flood protection, 18,000 acres are pro- 
tected, but we cover up there again about 10,000 acres in doing that, 
so we have a net gain of only several thousand acres, and when we 
figure the net gain, perhaps 4 or 5 square miles out of 874 square miles, 
we have protected less than 1 percent of that entire valley by this 
method of storing water in the large reservoirs. 

Now I can’t refer you to the page to turn to just at the present 
time but I want to tell something about the amount of bottom land 
that can be protected by this method. We are only protecting about 
half of the bottom land that needs protection by the method of large 
reservoirs. 

In the Fall River Valley there are 9,800 acres of bottom land above 
the dam site, and below the dam site and on creeks that get no flood 
protection, there are an additional 5,000, so we have about 15,000 
acres of unprotected bottom land in the Fall River Valley, and the 
dam itself protects 18,100 acres, so about half of the bottom land in 
this valley is protected by this particular dam. 

Take the Verdigris Valley, which concerns the Toronto Dam: 
Above the proposed Toronto Reservoir there are 19,400 acres of bot- 
tom land, which is inundated during floodtime. On the creeks that 
have not been considered, there is an additional 5,000, so we have 
uP gpm per in the upper Verdigris River 25,000 acres of the bottom 
land and the area which can be protected fully by this proposed 
Toronto Dam is only 20,500, so of the total area protected, it is about 
half of what needs protecting. 

Now let’s take the entire valley as a unit, the upper Verdigris in 
Kansas. The Fall River Reservoir already built leaves unprotected 
about 15,000 square miles. The Toronto Reservoir leaves unprotected 
25,000 square miles. We won't count the Neodesha one, because the 
land above it is protected by the Toronto one. The Elk City Reser- 
voir leaves unprotected over 22,000 acres, so we have 62,000 acres 
unprotected, 
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Now the total area in Kansas that can be protected by these four 
authorized reservoirs is 128,000; taking 62,000 of unprotected land 
away from that, we have 66,000 acres of protected land left by the 
expenditure of $64,000,000 for four reservoirs. 
ave I made myself clear on the points I have gone over? I would 
like to refer to another page now. We believe that there are ample 
water storage sites in the upper Verdigris Valley. Floodwaters can 
be controlled on the watershed in the upper Verdigris Valley. Most 
of this area is a hilly pasture country known as the Flint Hill, or the 
Blue Stem area. There is a range of hills that extends from Okla- 
home—here is the Verdigris—up to Nebraska. The Flint Hill area 
is the headwaters of the Verdigris, Nosho, Marais Des Cygnes, and a 
ood deal of the Blue, and so all of this area is a hilly range of grass- 
and used for grazing and general farming, and there are plenty of 
places where we can store water in retarding dams or on the small 
tributaries, and I am going to quote just one reservoir as an example. 

Our Eureka Lake has a drainage area of 15 square miles. It has 
enough storage space so it can hold 240 acre-feet of water for each 
square mile above the reservoir. This proposed Toronto Dam has a 
drainage area of 750 square miles, and its storage space is only 213 
acre-feet for each square mile. 

Mr. Rasavutr. What was the other one? 

Mr. Farmer. Two hundred and forty; so we know by preliminary 
surveys that we have ample storage facilities for retarding the water 
for the amount that we have in our own hills. 

Mr. Razavut. Have you any thoughts about dry dams? 

Mr. Farmer. We believe in the general principle of the dry dams. 
We call them retarding dams. These would all be dams with a draw- 
down pipe. 

Mr. Ranaut. You call them retarding dams? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes; retarding or detention dams. They have a draw- 
down pipe either underneath the bottom of the dam or part way 
down. They might retain a little water in the bottom, but the pipe is 
open. Whenever it rains, when water gets up to the pipe, it can go on 
out as fast as the pipe will let it go out, and the size of the pipe would 
be determined by the drainage area. These ponds would drain down 
in perhaps 3 or 4 days or a week’s time. 

Mr. Boonr. They are dry dams? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. 

I might say in the upper Verdigris River our floods never last more 
than 24 hours. This is a hilly pares country, with steep slopes. 
The water comes and goes rapidly. Of course, farther downstream 
the water stays a long time, but for our territory, if we hold that water 
back 3 or 4 or 5 days, I am sure we can protect both the upper part 
of the valley and the lower part. 

Mr. Raravt. Are there shut-offs on those retaining dams? 

Mr. Farmer. No, sir. 

Mr. Rapavr. They let them flow out after they reach the pipe 
height ¢ 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. They all have emergency spillways over and 
above the pipe. 

I believe that is all that I will say at the present time. I would like 
to introduce—— 

Mr. Rasavr. A very interesting statement. 
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Mr. Farmer. Mr. W. I. Boone, who is vice president of the Kansas 
State Farm Bureau, and he also lives in that same area. I would like 
to have him supplement whatever I have said. 


Cost of 4 dams, Verdigris River Valley in Kansas 
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| | 
Say pe 
| wWettms | Square miles | Cost for each 
: Project ' | vont | in water- | square mile 
: | | shed 3 | in waterhed 
a Wires ten hie ee eT 
a Completed in 1949: Fall River. -.........-.....--.--.--------- | $10, 762, 500 | 573 | $18, 782 
Z In planning stage: ’ 
ss a a a A hing Ue Re | 15, 550, 000 | | 750 | 20, 733 
5 Neodesha Rie ei Se -ceNeett RSF, Be SS ai oS Gi 8 tee Re | 15, 210,000 | 410 | 37, 097 
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1 The 4 reservoirs are Corps of Engineer fiood-ccntrol projects, all authorized in 1941. 

2 Costs are estimates made by the Corps of Engineers in December 1951. 

3 Drainage area data taken from a publication of the Corps of Engineers, Work of Corps of Engineers in 
Kansas, published in July. 1950, 

















3 The exorbitant amount of $27,000 for each square mile is being spent to catch 
. part of the floodwater, without any benefit whatever to the drainage area of 
E 2,368 miles above the reservoirs. 


FINAL COST OF FLOOD PROTECTION TO EXCEED $40,000 PER SQUARE MILE IF BIG 
RESERVOIRS ARE BUILT 






























If the four proposed reservoirs are built in the upper Verdigris Valley, at an 
average cost of $27,000 per mile to catch runoff water, and if a sound soil con- 
servation plan and flood-control plan is carried out on the watershed at dn 
additional cost of $5,000 to $15,000 per square mile, then the total cost will 
amount to $30,000 to $50,000 for each mile in the drainage area. 

The watershed is the key to any workable plan of main stream flood protection 
because the watershed furnishes both the runoff water and the silt. 

The usefulness of big reservoirs depends on holding the silt on the drainage 
area, and out of the reservoirs or stream beds above the reservoirs. 

Downstream bank stabilization and levee structures cannot be maintained 
when silt from the watershed clogs the stream bed, forcing the channel from 
side to side in the flood plain, and undercutting levees. 

The upper Verdigris Valley is a hilly area—an ideal region to use a watershed 
plan to protect the soil and to provide flood protection and water storage for the 
entire valley, at a cost far less than the big reservoir plan. 

Protect the main valleys by protecting the watershed. 


AMPLE WATER STORAGE SITES IN UPPER VERDIGRIS VALLEY 






Floodwaters can be controlled on the watershed in the upper Verdigris Valley. 
Most of the area is a part of the Flint Hills region. This range of hills extends 
north and south through the State, reaching from Nebraska to Oklahoma. There 
are humerous ravines and canyons distributed throughout the region that are well 
suited to the storage and control of water. 

About two-thirds of the upper valley is in permanent pasture where reservoirs 
can be constructed on the less valuable land and where there will be the very 
least trouble from siltation. 

One example of the storage sites available is the Eureka Lake on Bachelor 
Creek, which drains into the proposed Toronto Reservoir. 


Eureka Lake: 


Drainage area_...-....-- ..-.__.--....-....-------..-.. 15 square miles. 

I RI onic ashi Si ccs ephcbita optim an pS lian nnss enieases 3,690 acre-feet. 

Storage per square mile.__.-.---_--__.-____---__- Le. 240 acre-feet. 
Proposed Toronto Dam: 

II I wo ee ss elilcabststan yg See ss eoueso opm coeere nen 750 square miles. 

ARON, ae i hI SISSRS Sei GIR ete a 160,000 acre-feet. 


Storage per square mile____________-_-_--_____________e 213 acre-feet. 
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A watershed plan for water management is economically sound. It will protect 
against soil losses and prevent flood damage. A watershed plan will increase 
agricultural profits as well as reduce flood damage. 

A watershed plan provides for water for industrial and municipal use for the 
entire valley, instead of for a small portion at the lower end of the valley. 


ONLY FRACTIONAL GAINS POSSIBLE WITH LARGE RESERVOIRS 


When the flood-control problem of an entire valley is considered, only a 
small degree of protection can be obtained by a single large reservoir. 

The area served by the Toronto Reservoir is 1,160 square miles, from the 
headwaters of the Verdigris River downstream to a point where another reservoir 
is required, which is the Neodesha Reservoir. 

The area given full flood protection by the Toronto Dam is 15,000 acres. But 
the flood pool in the Toronto Reservoir inundates over 10,000 acres, so there is a 
net gain of less than 5,000 acres, or about 8 square miles. 

The 8 square miles of protected area is less than 1 percent of the valley. Yet 
over $15,000,000 is proposed to be spent for 1 percent of a valley that suffers flood 
damage to the communities over the entire area. 

The large reservoirs give additional protection to a limited acreage down- 
stream but similar protection could be furnished by a complete watershed plan 
for flood-loss prevention, and improved water storage distributed throughout the 
valley. 

Mr. Boone. I will just stand, since I don’t expect to make but a 
very brief statement. I am a resident of this area and am familiar 
with the study that Mr. Farmer has made, and others have made, and 
I can assure you that it meets the approval of the folks of that area. 

I want to introduce a general statement, as representing the Kansas 
Farm Bureau in the Tuttle Creek hearing and other than to support 
Mr. Farmer’s statement here, I would hke to have the privilege of 
introducing my statement in the next hearing. 

Mr. Farmer. I would like to introduce Mr. Dwight Payton, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Watershed Association. 

Mr. Payron. My position is much like Mr. Boone’s. I am going 
to appear with the full statement at the Tuttle Creek hearing, and 
also will merely second what Mr. Farmer has said, and I would like to 
add that Mr. Farmer is a former county agent and is recognized in 
Kansas as one of the keen-minded experts on the watershed program. 

He has made a brilliant study himself out there, not only dams, but 
Pick-Sloan propositions, and has all comparisons. While his figures 
are dry and hard to listen to, if you study the program through you 
will see the whole case is there. 

Mr. Payton. I might add one more point as to what the detention 
dam is. I notice in Colonel Chorpening’s testimony he made the 
statement, I believe, that there was no control on those dams. That 
is utterly untrue. They have the automatic control which from the 
Miami conservancy district and others that have used it, is considered 
to be the only infallible control. Nobody can go up and say it isn’t 
going to close tomorrow, I will close the dam; it operates when needed 
and does its job. 

There definitely is a control and it does do the job. Thank you. 

Mr. Farmer. I would like to add in closing that we appreciate this 
opportunity and the people who are working for the general water- 
shed plan know by actual experience that there are modern methods 
of making more water soak into the land itself, and then whatever 
more Water runs off, can certainly be retained by the retarding dam 
system, to seatter the water supply over the entire valley in place of 
taking our best land to store the water. 
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We ask for flood control just as seriously as any other group can. 
We differ in our methods because we are sure that the place to start 
storing the water and holding back floodwater is at the beginning of 
the area, in place of the lower end, and we believe a study of our area, 
which is a hilly area, with many ravines, canyons, and small valleys, 
is the ideal place to use this total valley proposition. We want water 
held back to control floods. 

We also want an even flow of water for our cities and for our indus- 
tries, and we want to do it by stopping the water before it gets into 
flood proportions and have a water supply for the entire valley and 
not alone for two or three small areas. 

Thank you. 





Fepsruary 26, 1952. 
Torrie Creek 
WITNESSES 


HON. ALBERT M. COLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 

DWIGHT PAYTON, OVERBROOK, KANS. 

RICHARD ROGERS, MANHATTAN, KANS. 

LEE GOETSCH, MANHATTAN, KANS. 

ARTHUR TORLEMKA, MANHATTAN, KANS. 

FRANK MULKERN, WASHINGTON, D. C., IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 

WILLIAM P. EDWARDS, BIGELOW, KANS. 

FRED PFUETZE, RANDOLPH, KANS. 

GLENN STOCKWELL, RANDOLPH, KANS. 


Mr. Coir. Mr Chairman, I am Albert M. Cole, representing the 
First District of Kansas, and I have with me eight witnesses who 
desire to appear in opposition to the Tuttle Creek Dam proposal. I 
want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
that I vouch for the integrity, honesty, and sincerity of these men 
who are about to testify with respect to their problem. 

First I want to call upon Mr. Dwight Payton, of Overbrook, Kans. 

Mr. Payron. Gentlemen, Iam Dwight Payton of Overbrook, Kans. 
I am concerned with the flood prevention in a number of ways—as 

resident of the Kansas Watersheds Association, member of the 
er cose Nahrasks Watershed Council, member of the Chamber of 
Commerce Flood Control Council, dissenting, and director of the 
Upper Marais des Cygnes Watershed Association. 

More than that, I am concerned as a citizen and newspaper editor 
and publisher, concerned and vitally so, in promoting sound policy 
and practice for my Government in all regards. 

I note with considerable amazement that the claim is being made 
to the effect that opposition to the big-dam program and Tuttle Creek 
specifically, has dwindled to something akin to the still small voice. 
It is quite easy to give the lie to whomever makes such a claim. The 
Kansas Watersheds Association itself is overwhelming proof that, to 
the contrary, favor for the watershed program which nullifies the 
Pick-Sloan Dams is the strongest it has ever been. 
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On the directors board of our association are representatives of 
seven major organized watersheds—Delaware, Blue Valley, Republi- 
can, Solomon, Neosho, Upper Marais des Cygnes, and the Verdigris. 
In addition to that we also have directors from the State Farm Bureau, 
whose representative is here today and will speak for himself; State 
Grange, Kansas Cooperative Council, Kansas Council of Churches, 
Council of Soil Conservation Districts, Kansas Council of Engineers, 
Associated Industries, and the CIO. 

Then I would like to call your attention to some of the Kansas news- 

apers which have expressed favor for watershed over the big dams: 

e Topeka Daily Capital, the Wichita Eagle, the Emporia Gazette, 
Lawrence Journal-World (daily), and any number of weekly papers. 
The list is much more extensive but I will take time to list only some 
of the major powers. A clipping file showing wider support will be 
placed in your records if you so desire. 

Hydraulic engineers in our two State universities, Harold Munger 
and J. O. Jones, both damn the big dams in no uncertain terms and 
advocate the watershed approach. §S. D. Flora, head of the State’s 
weather bureau for more years than I can remember is on record 
the same way. 

One might ask, where then is support for the Pick Dams, and the 
answer is that only beach head support in the desperation spots of 
Kansas City, North Topeka, Ottawa, and Burlington exists. And 
some of this support can be traced to press practice of feeding huge 
doses of Pick propaganda to readers while excluding all else. 

Since the big flood my home State has been given an exhibition of 
power arrogance, autocracy, and intrigue such as it hasn’t seen for a 
long, long time. It was this factor that aroused my interest, and it 
would take far more time than is alloted to me to tell the story in full 
detail; but I would like to high light it to get the truth on record. 

First there was the chest beating and screaming General Pick geared 
into the hysteria that reigned through the latter part of July: “If the 
Pick-Sloan Dams had been built we'd have saved Kansas City.” 

You can find the record in the headlines of our daily press if you | 
care to look. Result was to create a bitter and unjust resentment | 
against the valley people and city residents who had dared to oppose | 
God in a brass hat. When the official figures came in, the general | 
beat a hasty retreat from the headlines because the record proved him 
no less than 100 percent wrong. 

We meet here today in solemn consideration of turning the Corps 
of Engineers loose with $80 million and I wonder if that amount 
isn’t of sufficient import to justify intensive consideration of the 
responsibility of the agency involved in addition to the feasibility of 
the plan they recommend. 

That illustration was only the beginning. In rapid succession fol- 
lowed the gigantic power show at Kansas City and the House Public 
Works Committee hearing in Topeka—both noteworthy as exhibition 
of how bureaucratic and political power can flaunt arrogance. Cer- 
tainly I would be the last to deny that city people—or any group— 
have a right to their opinions. But when anyone tries to kick democ- 
racy in the teeth so they can have better clearance to shove their 
opinions down other people’s throats, I say it is high time for any . 
American to challenge and fight back. 
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One more illustration. We in Kansas, and of course, elsewhere in 
the United States, are forced to contend with an ingenious smoke- 
sereen device known as interagency. I understand the advertised 
purpose of interagency is to provide coordination between the various 
agencies granted jurisdiction in waterways control. Kansas experi- 
ence has been that, instead, it serves mostly as cover-up to conceal the 
utter lack of coordination, while giving the grand seal of approval to 
the Pick-Sloan plan. . Back through August, September, and October, 
while the people I represent were fighting desperately to get a fair 
hearing on the watershed program, the Corps of Engineers was using 
a cute little device in their speeches of setting up a straw man for the 
watershed program and kicking it around in meetings where they 
were reasonably sure not to meet any informed challenge. 

The routine was to speak in high praise of soil conservation, mention 
that no authority from USDA claimed that soil conservation would 
absorb more than 6 percent of flood water, then conclude that, obvi- 
ously, this watershed program was rather silly. Always, they omitted 
reference to the major factor of watershed engineering, the detention 
dams. ‘The corpsmen became so offensive with this practice 1 finally 
issued a public challenge to one of them to repeat his words in open- 
forum debate. It is revealing that the gentleman preferred to stay 
safely behind the iron curtain. 

Eighty million dollars is a lot of tax money. We are told by Gov. 
Leshe Miller, of Utah, that the total cost of all the agency projects 
stored in their hungry hopper can be estimated at $150 billion. It 
would seem that before we can safely consider methods of controlling 
floods, we first had better arrange to control the out-of-control 
agencies. 

The theory of the coordinated survey is to start on the watershed 
for estimate of total impoundment capacity, then supplement, if shown 
necessary, by main straem structures geared to the need. This makes 
sense, but unless our agencies can somehow be transformed to the more 
humble and fitting degree of public servants responsible to the public, 
there seems little hope of getting so sensible a procedure into practice. 

The Salt-Wahoo project at Lincoln actually started out to be 
honestly coordinated flood prevention. I was talking with Stan 
Matzske, one of the sponsors of the program, only last week, and he 
told me that USDA has brought out its report but the engineers 
claimed Kings-X. Is it possible that they are afraid to get on record 
because the record would forever shrink all of their monstrous mud 
traps? The question should be asked—and answered. 

Elmer Peterson of the Daily Oklahoman, national authority rank-- 
ing with Louis Bromfield, speaks of the multi-purpose dams as obsolete 
engineering and in comparison with the watershed program they can 
easily be seen to be just that. USDA has finally shaken off the inter- 
agency gag enough to claim that any sound flood-control program 
must have its planning start in the watershed, on the land where the 
rain falls. 

They still play the agency game by refusing to admit the obvious 
that the big-dam program would then be full-scale duplication. | 
say this is obvious because the Army claims adequate flood control 

vith its revised program and obviously flood prevention in any de- 
gree by another type program would reduce the main stream need. 
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There is sufficient evidence to indicate strongly that far greater 
benefits to a great many more people at far less cost can be obtained 
by watershed engineering. In view of the vast amounts of money in- 
volved, and the great need for flood prevention of a real sort, I sug- 
gest that Congress could do nothing better than to shield the American 
public from agency greed long enough to investigate the interagency 
set-up and the various programs to get the real facts. We are investi- 
gating a great many other leakages in the Federal purse, many of 
which aren’t nearly as large or any more immoral. 

The Kansas Watersheds Association takes a stand, backed by the 
Water Resources Department of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, that the best answer, finally, is to give waterways jurisdiction 
vom to its rightful owners and allow for establishment of local con- 
trol. 

In the meantime, I say that it would be in a sin against both nature 
and Nation to needlessly destroy one of the most wonderful valleys 
God created—the Blue. It is utterly ridiculous to claim that small 
dams on the watershed don’t do a major part of the job. Not: only 
should the appropiration be denied, but the authorization, now 11 
years old, should be reexamined in view of the watershed program 
and withdrawn. 

It becomes little short of criminal to sentence the fine people in the 
Blue Valley to go on forever spending most of their time and wealth 
fighting off predatory bureaucrats. And the same applies for all other 
valleys now viewed by the Engineers and Reclamation as rightful 
prey. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any of your group who are members of the 
commission that the President has set up? , 

Mr. Payron. I think you will find throughout the Midwest, at least 
in Colorado, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Missouri, there is no reception 
for the MVA type of program. I think you would substantiate that 
if you investigated it. 

Mr. Forp. What I meant, is there anyone from the group here or 
those who think like them who is a member of the President’s Com- 
mission ¢ 

Mr. Payton. We have confidence in Clifford Pope, who enters the 
problem with an open mind. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to ask one more question on the record. 
During the hearings that were held this year, I asked General 
Chorpening whether or not there was any program to his knowledge 
in favor of upstream watershed development that had actually been 
set up in the Department of Agriculture. His reply indicated that 
Department of Agriculture, to his knowledge, had not made any 
specific recommendations for an upper watershed development. Is 
that right as far as you are concerned ? 

Mr. Payton. Is that related to the Missouri Valley or are you 
speaking over the United States? 

Mr. Forp. I was speaking of the Missouri Valley, and related areas. 
This question was in reference to the testimony on Tuttle Creek. 

Mr. Payton. I understand USDA is going to recommend a number 
of watersheds for appropriation authorization in this session. I don’t 
think it has been done yet. 
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Mr. Core. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Richard Rogers, 
of Manhattan, Kans. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Richard D. Rogers, and I am a resident of the city of 
Manhattan, Kans. 

Manhattan, Kans., is a city of approximately 21,000 people, lying 
in the center of Kansas. The Kansas River flows along the city limits 
and the Blue River joins the Kaw or Kansas River approximately 
2 miles east of Manhattan, Kans. 

Manhattan is the home of Kansas State College and is a thriving 
and prosperous community. During the month of July 1951, our 
community was approximately 50-percent covered by water ranging 
from 3 to 6 feet deep. I am here to speak for and to represent a 
group of Manhattan businessmen who are opposed to the building 
of Tuttle Creek Dam and who raised the money to send my delegation 
here. These men all suffered heavy damage in the flood and are, of 
course, vitally interested in the problem of flood control. I imagine 
that you gentlemen are informed that Manhattan was the hardest 
hit of the Kansas communities for the size of the city. 

Before I get to my main subject, may I thank you gentlemen as 
Members of Congress for the splendid help that you have already 
given to help us rehabilitate our city. The RFC alone has made 
over 350 loans, and these officials have done a wonderful job. The 
FHA has made it possible for the city to plan for 150 homes in the 
low-cost bracket and 40 of these homes are already constructed. 

We were furnished 89 trailers in which to house homeless victims 
of the flood. We now have one of the finest business districts in 
Kansas and the city is once more on its feet. However, one important 
point—this money is all going to be paid back with the exception of 
approximately $300,000, which was given to the city of Manhattan 
to repair city facilities such as streets, sewer mains, and other facili- 
ties having to do with the health and safety of the citizens. 

I have in my possession the record covering the testimony heard 
by this committee, and on page 372 I am surprised at what I find. 

I was interested to find that this committee was interested in 
how the people in Manhattan Kans., felt about Tuttle Creek Dam 
and the Pick-Sloan plan. I find that Representative Rabaut, in 
questioning General Chorpening, asked some rather probative ques- 
tions in regard to the feelings of the duly elected representatives of 
the city. I also know that Mayor Hook, of the city of Manhattan, 
Kans., testified this morning in favor of the dam. I respect the 
mayor greatly, and we are fine personal friends. But may I inform 
you that the record is absolutely incorrect in regard to any action 
being taken by the city commission approving the,Pick-Sloan plan 
or the Tuttle Creek Dam project. 

I am a member of that city commission, however, I appear here in 
no official capacity and Mr. Z. R. Hook appears here in no official 
capacity. I appear here as a representative of Manhattan business- 
men, and I estimate that 75 percent of the businessmen on Main Street 
contributed money to oppose the dam. 

May I positively state that the city commission did not on the 28th 
d@y of July, 1951, pass a resolution approving the Pick-Sloan plan. 
In truth, the majority of the city commissioners strongly oppose the 
plan as do the county commissioners of my county. 
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‘The representatives of the Army engineers appeared in our city and 
talked to the commission in regard to the dikes. They stated that they 
had to find out right away if we had the power to vote money for a 
right-of-way for the dikes. Gentlemen, we are interested in dikes, we 
are also interested in having the low railroad bridge moved and having 
the channel widened. Our resolution came at the urging of the 
engineers, covered only these specified things and no more. The mayor 
requested that the city commission give him sanction for his trip and 
the commission refused to do this. He is here today representing a 
small group of businessmen and not the city of Manhattan. 

Tama layman and no expert on flood control. However, during the 
last 6 months I have heard more experts on flood control than you 
can shake a stick at. I do want to tell you what the people in my area 
are saying. 

First of all, they all want flood protection but they want to achieve 
it without the loss of the beautiful Blue Valley, and most of them 
believe that it can be achieved without Tuttle Creek Dam. The mer- 
chants are looking to the Blue Valley trade territory to help pay back 
the RFC loans. Riley County has already lost two townships to Ft. 
Riley, Kans., during the war, and is now the second smallest county 
geographically in the State of Kansas. 

Most of the people remember that the water that came into Man- 
hattan flowed directly north across town. That this water came from 
the Kansas River and that Blue River is several miles north and east 
of town. Thus, you hear this comment: We could have had a dozen 
Tuttle Creek dams and if the rains fall as they did in July 1951, we 
will have another flood. The people blame the Kansas River for the 
flood and feel that the great rainfall south and west of Manhattan in 
the Kansas River Basin, coupled with the narrow Kansas River chan- 
nel at Manhattan and the low Rock Island Railroad bridge caused the 
flood. 

They firmly believe that if all of the proposed reservoirs had been 
in place that the cities of Manhattan, Topeka and Lawrence and 
Kansas City would have suffered the same damage. 

What are the experts saying: The Army engineers at first stated 
that the reservoirs would have saved Manhattan, and I believe they 
actually thought so. Later statements in the newspapers used cau- 
tious terms such as the crest would have been reduced and cut by 
1 foot to 18 inches. They were forced to drastically revise their plans 
to add numerous small dams on the tributaries, the very plan that 
they have been fighting and have refused to use in the Blue Valley 
area. Gentlemen, the newspapers in my area have commented greatly 
on this switch. 

What are other experts saying: On November 27 and 28, 1951, 


Kansas State College held one of the finest flood forums with a large : 


group of experts assembled. The speakers were men like K. M. 
Sandals of the Soil Conservation Service; F. D. Farrele, ex-president 
of Kansas State College: Louis G. Fiel and Colonel Lincoln of the 
Corps of Engineers; Leslie Miller, ex-Governor of Wyoming and a 
member of the Hoover Commission; Tate Dalrymple, of the United 
States Geological Survey; John Ise, economics department, Univer- 
sity of Kansas; John G. Stutz, chairman of the Kansas League*of 
Municipalities; and Richard G. Baumhoff, author of books on the 
subject. 
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This conference for the first time recognized that flood control is 
not a technical problem alone but also an economic and social problem. 
At this forum, the discussion group at my table asked the following 
question to one of the experts who had accurately measured the stream 


flow of the flood: 


Did your survey disclose that the proposed reservoirs would have lessened 
the damage in any appreciable degree at Manhattan, Lawrence, Topeka, or 
Kansas City? 

The witness declined to answer the question on the platform. How- 
ever, my group then moved to his area and asked him the identical 
question. He stated that he did not wish to get into a fight between 
bureaus but that he was perfectly willing to give us his opinion. His 
opinion was that the reservoirs would have in no way lessened the 
damage and to prove his point he asked us the following question : 

How can reservoirs catch water when the bulk of the water falls below the 
reservoirs? 

He then showed us that the bulk of the last rainfall fell in the 
Junction City-Alta Vista area. 

This gentleman was from an independent Government bureau and 
he had made the most comprehensive survey and measurement of the 
stream flow and rainfall that had been made. This speaker was the 
Geological Survey man and this incident was written up in the Man- 
hattan Tribune News, 

Another speaker in our area that impressed us very much was Mr. 
L. D. McDonald, who was formerly with the Corps of Engineers and 
was in charge of flood-protection measures in the Kansas City area. 
He spoke in Junction City, Kans., in January 1952. 

He stated that Congress asked the Corps of Engineers for a restudy 
of the Pick-Sloan plan and that no restudy was made in direct viola- 
tion of the orders of Congress and that the plan was then resubmitted. 
That they now plan to change the way of life in the Kansas River 
Basin by the eventual expenditure of $15,000,000,000. 

Statements like these do not make us advocates of the Pick-Sloan 
plan. He further suggested that a civilian engineering firm of na- 
tional reputation be hired to study the entire problem and if they find 
that certain things are necessary and that the benefits exceed the costs 
then let the chips fall where they may. 

The head of the department of civil engineering at Kansas State 
College stated that the outstanding idea to arise from the Kansas State 
flood forum was the talk by John G. Stutz, head of the League of Mu- 
nicipalities on the subject, Clearance of Food-Threatened Areas. 

I ask that the summary of his remarks issued by the Kansas State 
College be made a part of the record. I also ask that the remarks of 
Gov. Leslie Miller, of Wyoming, K. M. Sandals, and Gladwin E. 
Young be entered in the record. 

What conclusions do we arrive at after listening to all of this 
testimony in our area and what do we suggest : 

1. Explore the possibilities of the watershed plan. In my area we 
have incorporated the Blue Rivers Valley Watershed Association, 
Inc. We are rapidly signing up farmers. Let us see what we can do 
with soil conservation, farm ponds, and check dams. Let the farmers 
pay a part of the cost with their own labor and equipment. Have the 
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engineers help us with small dams on the tributaries instead of fighting 
the plan. 

2. Study the possibilities of clearance of flood-threatened areas. We 
know you can’t move the Kansas City industrial district but you can 
protect it with dikes (quoting former Army Engineer McDonald) : 

In many cases it may be far cheaper to restrict building in the flood plain and 
necessary to move certain flood area districts. 

3. Determine whether the cure will be worse than the disease. Can 
we afford to use money that we do not have, to destroy rich agriculture 
land when the benefits were dubious. 

The opposition to Tuttle Creek has been bitter for years. If the 
proponents of the Pick-Sloan plan can win and quiet this opposition, 
then Congress is committed irrevocably to the entire plan which en- 
visions the expenditure of billions of dollars. Then the other dams 
must be constructed or Congress is inconsistent in its thinking. You 
gentlemen know what we can afford. Can we afford the Pick-Sloan 
plan? 

Gentlemen, these are the thoughts of the people in our area. 

Mr. Rapavut. What papers do you want to put in the record ? 

Mr. Rocers. Summaries from Kansas State College. 

Mr. Rarnavt. Without objection, we will put these in the record. 
(The information is as follows :) 


FLoop Forum, KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 





DEFECTS IN ORGANIZATION OF WATER DEVELOPMENT 





AND USE 








(By Leslie Miller, Wyoming) 


There are glaring defects in the organization of these services 
Government. 

(a) There is no effective agency for the screening and review of proposed 

‘ projects to determine their economic and social worth. There is no effective 
review of the timing of the undertaking of these projects in relation to the 
economie need or financial ability of the Nation to build them. We have dea't 
with this subject earlier. 

(b) There is duplication and overlap of effort, and policy conflicts exist 
between the Army engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation in construction of, 
and jurisdiction over, projects. 

(c) There is an inherent conflict between the most efficient operation of 
storage dams for the purpose of flood control and of dams used for the generation 
of hydroelectric power. Flood control requires empty storage space prior to 
the high-water season, the storage of water during the flood season, and the 
emptying of dams during dry spells. The generation of hydroelectric power 
needs as nearly an even flow of water as is possible the year around. The 
irrigation cycle, which requires storage of water in the winter months and its 
release in the summer, conflicts with the continuous flow of water required for 
electric operation. As fiood-control concepts are in the hands of one agency of 
the Government and power concepts in another, there is inevitable conflict of 
the highest importance in design and operation, which can be solved only by a 
consolidated administration. 

(d@) There is considerable doubt as to the proper assignment of capital costs 
as between irrecoverable costs attributable to flood control and navigation, on 
the one hand, and recoverable capital to be reimbursed from reclamation and 
sale of water and power, on the other. 

(e) The Federal laws in respect to the Bureau of Reclamation, embracing 
some 803 pages, are indefinite, complex, and contradictory. 

(f) There is no uniformity of principles guiding congressional authorization 
of these projects. Some are authorized under the reclamation acts, some under 


the flood-control acts, and some projects have been created by individual 
legislation. 
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(g) In their hydroelectric power and irrigation aspects, these agencies are 
essentially Government business enterprises. They are subject to many 
deficiencies and they lack flexibility of management, budgeting, accounting, and 
audit which successful business enterprises require. 


THE EFFECTS OF A WATERSHED PROGRAM IN REDUCING DAMAGES CAUSED BY 
FLOODWATER AND SEDIMENT 


(By K. M. Sandals, Chief of Regional Water Conservation Division, Soil 
Conservation Service, Lincoln) 


The policies of the United States Soil Conservation Service regarding flood 
control are based on the belief that flood control is a job which begins where 
the rains fall and the runoff starts—and ends only when the excess runoff has 
safely reached the ocean. The work of the Soil Conservation Service is in the 
fields and pastures and wood lots on the upstream tributaries of the major rivers. 
Cooperation with soil-conservation districts, watershed associations, and all 
other Federal, State, and local agencies is the policy of the Service. Assistance 
to landowners and operators to use their land within its capabilities and to 
treat it with soil-conservation practices in accordance with its needs constitutes 
one part of.a watershed program. The other part is to assist organizations of 
local people to install upstream flood-prevention measures such as small retard- 
ing structures and channel improvements. 

A watershed program will not prevent flooding of main river valleys and 
the economic developments in them. Coordination of the river control and 
watershed program was the intent of Congress when it passed the Flood Control 
Act of 1936. 

The interest of the Soil Conservation Service in a complete watershed pro- 
gram stems primarily from the fact that more damages on an average annual 
basis occur in the upstream areas than anywhere else in a drainage basin. Al- 
though there are variations and exceptions, the Service has determined from 
watershed studies throughout the United States that approximately 75 percent 
of all damages caused by floodwater and sediment occur in the upstream areas. 

Reduction of damages by means of a complete watershed program is possible. 
It is possible to eliminate. almost completely the smaller and more localized 
floods, and it is practicable to reduce to some degree the damages from tre- 
mendous storms that cause superfloods like the last one that occurred here in 
Kansas. Detailed studies in a watershed approximately 120 square miles in 
area, located in an area where the most intense rainfall and runoff occurred 
during the 1951 flood, indicates on an average annual basis that those damages 
occurring once each year could be eliminated. It is estimated from the studies 
that very large benefits could be obtained during floods of a 20-year frequency. 
Considering that the 1951 flood probably was greater than a 50-year frequency, 
it is probable that the watershed program would not have reduced damages in 
the small watershed. under consideration more than 55 percent. 

Approximately $412,000,000 in floodwater and sediment damages occurred to 
land, crops and agricultural improvements, and other facilities during the 1951 
flood. A preliminary estimate of the effects of complete watershed programs in 
all of the small watersheds in Kansas is that a substantial part of the damage 
could have been eliminated. This would have resulted in a saving in wealth 
of approximately $163,000,000. 

The Soil Conservation Service believes that complete watershed programs are 
needed in the Nation's flood-control activities. 


CLEARANCE OF FLOOD-THREATENED AREAS 
(By John G. Stutz, Topeka, Kans.) 


The flood-threatened area, commonly called the flood plain, is the area of a 
stream basin which has been built with floodwater. 

Every stream has a floodwater right to all of its flood plain. Those who take 
title to land in a flood plain do so subject to the prior rights of the stream which 
built such land. All persons should know that sooner or later the stream will 
claim the use of its flood-plain lands for carrying floodwater and for the storage 
of floodwater silts. 

Those who occupy flood plains take a calculated risk on a flood. As a rule, 
persons owning this flood-disaster-risk land resist giving up such land to be in- 
cluded in wider stream beds; hence, stream-flow areas between dikes or other 
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obstructions are too limited. Others object to having their valley homesteads 
appropriated for reservoir beds or emergency flood land. Upland owners with 
no flood risks of their own are too often disinterested or slow to. store their 
wren of floodwater but instead let them roll down on their neighbors in the 
valleys. 

The two general questions discussed under the subject of clearing flood- 
threatened areas are: 

(a) What powers of control do your governments have over the occupancy and 
uses of flood-threatened areas; i. e., flood plains not owned by or reserved to our 
governments? 

(b) What powers or authority do our governments have to require private 
persons to move out of flood-threatened areas and move their personal property 
and improvements out of the flood plains, 

Flood-plain zoning is given an important part in the reports of the President's 
Water Resources Policy Commission entitled “A Water Policy for the American 
People, 1950.” 


Recommendations 


I recommend a Kansas State statute authorizing flood-plain zoning as a basic 
means of public flood-protection service. 

Also, I recommend the consideration of a basic law by which a landowner is 
charged with a measure of responsibility for the volume of runoff water from his 
land and the silts contained therein in much the same manner as the Kansas 
State law which establishes a landowner with a measure of responsibility for 
stopping wind-powered soil erosion and dust blowing on his land. 


COST OF WATERSHED MANAGEMENT 


(By Gladwin E. Young, field representative, Office of the Secretary, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Lincoln, Nebr.) 


Before this conference goes any further someone should raise a question of 
what we mean by flood control. Complete control of floods would be impossible 
from a cost standpoint, if not physically impossible. I am, therefore, suggesting 
that “flood damage reduction” is a better term than flood control. What we 
spend money for is to reduce flood damage—not merely to reduce acre-feet or 
second-feet, although obviously these are closely related. 

The important question to be asked about watershed management is not 
only what it will cost, but how much flood damage reduction could be gained and 
what other benefits would result. The answer to this question will be found, in 
part, in the fact referred to by Mr. Sandals, “that approximately 75 percent of 
all damage caused by floodwater and sediment occurs in the upstream areas”— 
above those that will be protected by flood-control dams. 

Since flood-control dams and watershed management each contribute to 
certain rather specific types of flood-damage reduction, they should be comple- 
mentary parts of one program. We reach this kind of agreement in the Missouri 
Basin Interagency Committee and in forums like this. But the fact remains 
that while the building of dams goes on full tilt—the watershed program for 
the Missouri Basin and elsewhere lags behind in authorization and in appropria- 
tions. 

It should be understood by this forum that there are not now coordinate 
statutory provisions that make it possible to carry out, in cooperation with 
farmers, a watershed management program on a coordinate basis with the Pick- 
Sloan program. 

For the Missouri River Basin, the watershed management job has been set 
forth for authorization in the Missouri River Basin agricultural program now 
before Congress in the form of House Document 373, Eighty-first Congress, first 
session. What this program proposes is that watershed management be made an 
integral part of the Missouri Basin program and that Congress take direct action 
to provide for it. 

I would emphasize again that watershed management is not something that 
is done by an agency of the Federal Government or by the State government. It 
is the kind of complex and interrelated job carried out by interested com- 
munities—both the organized forces of the community and the individuals who 
make up the community. The Department of Agriculture and the agricultural 
colleges have had long experience in ‘cooperating with farm people on this kind 
of job. Soil conservation districts and perhaps watershed conservancy districts 
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th are equipped to spearhead the organized efforts of watershed management. The 
* £ costs of such a program will be shared by individuals, communities, the State, and 
he by the Federal Government on an equitable basis of where the benefits accrue. 
Mr. Corz. Mr. Chairman, the next speaker is Mr. Lee Goetsch, a 
d- Fe merchant of Manhattan. 

Mr. Gorrscn. Gentlemen, I am Lee Goetsch, of Manhattan. I am 
the Chrysler-Plymouth dealer and operate the city transportation 
system. 

I suffered severe losses in the floods of 1951. I am here as a repre- 
sentative of the Manhattan businessmen and citizens to protest the 
construction of Tuttle Creek Dam. It is our belief that the construc- 
tion of this dam is uneconomical and impractical. My purpose is 
simply to inform you that 75 percent of the Manhattan businessmen 
share these beliefs. This was indicated by their contributions of 
; money to send this delegation to appear before you. 
is oe Mr. Ragsavr. Thank you very much. 
nis Fo Mr. Cotx. Mr. Arthur Torlemka, also a merchant of Manhattan, 
mas FS Kans. 

Mr. TortemKa. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, my name is Arthur 
: Torlemka. My home is in Manhattan, Kans., and I was sent here to 
4 Washington to “i bpd before this committee as a representative of the 
gs |. large group of Manhattan businessmen. I own and operate the 

' Studebaker car and truck agency in Manhattan. I am interested 
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in the only propane rural gas service in Manhattan, and I also am a 


od _ stockholder in the only bowling area in Manhattan. All three of these 
ing | _ businesses are knocked out by the flood. 

we — The bowling alley is not back in operation as yet. 

or F Gentlemen, there isn’t a thinking man in Manhattan that doesn’t 
—_ want flood protection, but after living through an experience such as 
na — the July flood in 1951, I am convinced that the Tuttle Creek Dam is 
“in not the answer to our problem because the waters came in from the 
of south, flowing north. It was the water from the Kaw River and not 
"— — the Blue River that caused our trouble. 

to _ It is because of the fact that I am interested and vitally interested 
ole- in this flood control that I am here today, because very few of us 
uri — businessmen could stand another flood as destructive as last year’s. 
oa It would ruin us financially, and as I stated previously, Manhattan 
ae. does need flood protection, but Manhattan also needs the Blue Valley. 

Already Riley County is the second smallest county in the State, and 
ate — we need the people of the valley to produce the food and the livestock 
= as part of the Nation’s great defense program. 

3 e need the $6 million annual income from the valley to support 
set our schools, our churches, and our hospitals, and selfishly, we need 
ow =F the valley for income to pay back the RFC loans and other debts 
_ contracted as a result of the terrible flood of last year. 

‘ion Gentlemen, we can have both flood protection and the Blue Valley. 

_ We can have it by placing into operation a watershed control plan 
hat & for the entire valley instead of constructing one huge reservoir, or 
on — the Tuttle Creek Dam. 

——_— Gentlemen, I am here today to ask that you give us a chance to 
ral | work out our problem. I do therefore respectfully request that this 
- committee vote against the appropriation to build the Tuttle Creek 


Dam. Thank you. 
Mr. Razavt. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Coz. I will call next Mr. W. I. Boone, who is vice president of 
the Kansas Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Boonr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I pre- 
face my written statement here, I am here officially representing the 
Kansas Farm Bureau and I have tried to confine my statements to 
what I could call the official policy, accepted or promulgated by our 
members at their annual meetings over the last several years. 

The Kansas Farm Bureau, a voluntary general farm organization 
of approximately 60,000 dues-paying members, has become increas- 
ingly interested in the problems of flood control and the plans pro- 
posed to alleviate such problems advanced by the different agencies. 

In consideration of this interest of the members and their determin- 
ation of policies in regard to the entire problem of land and water use 
and flood prevention, the board of directors in session a week ago 
deemed it pertinent that such interest and views be brought to the 
attention of the proper committees of the Congress of the United 
States. 

From the policy statements adopted by the voting delegates of the 
Kansas Farm Bureau in recent years, the following principles and 
conclusions may be deducted as the official policy of the organization 
in regard to the general problem of land and water use in our State: 

1. Flood control is not an independent problem but one entirely 
interrelated to any program of land and water use and development, 
and control measures should start where rain falls, 

2. To develop an integrated program of land and water use and 
flood prevention, each watershed area should be studied, that the 
maximum return in soil conservation, water-resource development, 
and flood control be achieved with the least cost and the greatest long- 
time economic and social return to the State. 

3. Large dams, as now planned, and many authorized in the Pick- 
Sloan plan, should be constructed only after complete study indicates 
their need in a fully integrated program. Much of the eastern half of 
Kansas, the area subject to the most frequent and sever flooding, is 
topographically suited to the use of nial detention dams—we refer 
to detarding or detention dams and we usually consider them to be a 
dry dam, with an automatic drawn down—the upland areas being 
rough grassland. 

4. The annual, recurring losses to agriculture, highways, utilities, 
and smaller urban communities from lack of a comprehensive pro- 
gram are much greater in upland and tributary areas than the more 
spectacular losses to agriculture and larger urban areas in the main 
valleys. 

5. The Kansas Farm Bureau pledges its full support and invites 
the cooperation of all interests of the State for the speedy advance- 
ment of an integrated land, water-use, and flood-prevention program 
within realistic, economic limits for the greater welfare of all seg- 
ments of the economy of the State and Nation. 

6. Reexamination of present flood-control programs for Kansas 
is imperative to the achievement of a balanced and complete pro- 
gram. This is possible only through the real coordination of all 
agencies involved with attendant necessary legislative authorization 
and appropriations. If such action is taken and properly prosecuted 
the solution will be advanced rather than retarded over the present 
inadequate program. 
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These points represent the basic, fundamental policy of our or- 
ganization in its approach to the problems involved. ‘The floods of 
recent years, and particularly the State-wide disaster of 1951 have 
directed the attention of our farm people to the problem. Nor have 
we lost sight of the fact that Kansas is subject to periodic drought 
as well as flood. 

No longer can it be said truthfully, if ever it could, that the only 
opposition to large dams comes from farmers who will lose their 
land or the soil-conservation enthusiast. 

No problem that comes before our people in convention receives 
greater attention and more agreement than this one; yet it would be 
inaccurate to represent to you that every member concurs fully with 
the majority. 

From the preceding statements of policy, it follows that the Kan- 
sas Farm Bureau opposes the appropriation of funds for construc- 
tion of presently large reservoirs, and petitions reexamination of the 
program to the end that comprehensive measures may be speedily 
undertaken. 

Mr. Boone. I would like to introduce into the record the Kansas 
Farm Bureau News of August 1951. 

The editorial page, page 2, in which there is evidence of the in- 
terest. Of course, this followed immediately the flood. It evidences 
the interest of our people and organizations are taking in the problem. 

Mr. Razavut. We will accept it for use by the committee. 

Mr. Forp. Earlier this afternoon, Mr. Rogers stated that at the 
forum held at Kansas State College, Mr. Dalrymple allegedly said to 
a group that the flood at Manhattan was not the result of the lack of 
Tuttle Creek Dam. Was anybody in this room here to testify today 
in the group who heard Mr. Dalrymple? 

Mr. Payron. We can prove that a 2 tad ways onthe record. Ihave 
with me here proof that will answer your question. 

Mr. Boone. Mr. Chairman, in my brief case I have the Geological 
Survey release in October on the floods, by the Water Resources Divi- 
sion, | believe. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to say this for the record, that in light of 
the statements that have been made here today I think it would be 
very helpful to have Mr. Dalrymple testify before this subcommittee 
so we can ask him his opinion. We want the full facts. There is 
nothing to be lost by having him verify or disavow in detail what 
was allegedly said by him at the Manhattan meeting. 

Mr. Rogers. It was given as his opinion. I think he will give you 
the same thing. 

Mr. Forp. That may be a very important point. 

Mr. Rasavur. Mr. Payton told us to some extent of the soil-conserva- 
tion and dry-dam plan you people have and have been studying and 
think is the answer to the question. I am going to suggest to you 
that you submit that plan to the Missouri River Basin Survey Com- 
mission and submit it to them in a letter and in order to make known 
our sincerity about the whole thing, we ask you to submit a copy to 
the committee for placing in the record. We will be very glad to 
do that. 

Mr. Payton. Might I ask, is it possible we can arrange a hearing 
with that group and present it in person ¢ 
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Mr. Rasavt. I don’t think we would have time to arrange a hearing 
at this late date, but we would be very glad to have you place your plan 
before them and make known officially to the committee here that you 
have placed that before them by furnishing a copy to the committee 
together with the letter that you send to them. 

Pipi a I will get that done within a week. That will be soon 
enough. 

Mr Mvutxern. Mr. Chairman, this statement, by the Izaak Walton 
League of America, Inc., concerns primarily the proposal to grant 
the Corps of Engineers some $15,500,000 for further surveys and 
initial construction of Tuttle Creek Dam and Reservoir, Blue River, 
Kans., near the city of Manhattan. 
devoted to conservation, development, restoration, and perpetuation 

The league is a Nation-wide not-for-profit membership organization 
of the Nation’s soils, vegetation, waters and wildlife. Our national 
organization carries on no partisan political activities, and it has no 
personal-profit or special-privilege motives. Our goals are a better, 
more beautiful, and more bountiful America for present and future 
generations. 

We are opposed to the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam, and we 
request that this committee refuse to report the appropriation item 
for that dam. In support of our position and request, we respectfully 
submit the following facts and opinion: 

1. In advocating that the dam and reservoir be constructed, the 
Corps of Engineers has not given adequate consideration to the 
serious adverse impact the reservoir would have upon the economy of 
northeastern Kansas. Immediate and severe losses would be suffered 
by every community in or adjacent to the Blue River Valley from 
Marysville, Kans., south to Manhattan. 

2. The Corps of Engineers has not given adequate consideration to 
the recurring loss of foods and fibers that would be suffered by the 
Nation through the permanent inundation of one of the most fertile 
and productive agricultural valleys in Kansas. The Blue River 
Study Association has estimated that such losses have an annual value 
in excess of $6,000,000. This dollar value is great, but the significance 
of the loss rests also in the quantity and quality of foods and fibers 
that will forever be lost to the pantries and storehouses of this country. 
In an era of increasing national and world production, with this 
Nation being urgently called upon to feed and clothe hungry and 
ragged segments of the world, we cannot safely spare the products 
which those Blue River Valley acres are capable of bringing forth. 

3. The original plans of the Corps of Engineers call for flooding 
some 55,000 acres of bottom land and valley slopes. Recently the 
Army has cts, to lull the fears of valley residents and conserva- 
tionists generally by putting out vague and inconclusive declarations 
to the effect that the operation of the dam might be altered to provide 
that fewer acres would be inundated. This is unsatisfactory for nu- 
merous reasons. Ohne is that there is no firm and credible guaranty 
that the more moderate type of operation will be carried out. 

The writer inspected the Blue River Valley area in question on 
February 18, 1952, and was given an opportunity to see just what 
character of area would be covered by any material impoundment at 
the Tuttle Creek site. There is a level broad valley which is richly 
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productive. Any permanent impoundment there would leave de- 
struction in its wake. The valley has been settled for almost a century, 
and has helped to feed and clothe the Nation. Instead of covering 
it forever, as the Army people propose, the Congress should take nec- 
essary steps to guarantee that it will reman productive for all time 
to come. 

4. There is need for a reexamination of the flood-control situation 
with respect to entire Blue River watershed in both Nebraska and 
Kansas. It is our understanding that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has now, in the Office of the Secretary, a recently completed field 
report relating to Blue Valley, which indid¢ates what benefits may be 
expected to accrue from ea foeg involving upland conservation 
practices coupled with small types of detention structures away from 
the main stream. We have not had opportunity to study this report, 
but it is our recommendation that any further consideration of Tut- 
tle Creek Dam and Revervoir be held up pending a thorough exami- 
nation of the Department of Agriculture proposals, and evaluation 
of the benefits they presume to offer. 

The uplands adjacent to the main valley of the Blue River are cut by 
numerous small tributaries and ravines wherein lie small acreages of 
arable bottomlands, where smaller, less expensive impoundments could 
be constructed to hold, in the aggregate, large volumes of surplus 
waters to help minimize flood losses in the lower valley of the Kansas 
River. We do not oppose much structures, but, instead, we encourage 
their construction as a genuine conservation measure. We are con- 
virced that these, coupled with on-the-land conservation practices, 
which are being put into effect in increasing number throughout the 
watershed, would constitute a sound, economical land and water man- 
agement program. 

5. We are sympathetic to the plight of Kansas City which, with 
other Kaw Valley communities, suffered grievous flood losses last 
summer. Perhaps, this spring, other communities elsewhere will 
suffer high-water losses. Man has not yet learned how to forecast 
just where the fury of nature will strike. And, it obviously is impos- 
sible to plug every stream in America with earth fill and concrete. 
Not even the still powerful economy of the United States of America 
can stand the blockading of every possible area where floodwaters con- 
ceivably can flow. Nor can we go along with the proposition. that 
Kansas City must have the impounded waters behind a Tuttle Creek 
Dam to help flush away its raw sewage when levels in the Missouri 
River are low. Let Kansas City do as other enlightened communities 
are doing and build adequate sewage treatment facilities to care for its 

vaste waters, and the stench will not enter its nostrils in the hot sum- 
mer months. 

6. The proposal for Tuttle Creek Dam and Reservoir, in our opin- 
ion, is hasty, ill-advised, uneconomic, and unjustified from a conserva- 
tion standpoint. Our information is that construction costs already 
have been revised upward by several million dollars from the earlier 
$68,000,000 estimate made by the Corps of Engineers. The time has 
come when the Congress must recognize that consideration must be 
given to the conservation of the American tax dollar, also. A mighty 
good place to start conserving those dollars is Tuttle Creek Dam, and 
we recommend that any appropriation for its construction be dis- 
approved. 
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Finally, we wish, as forcefully as we know how, to bring to the at- 
tention of this committee the fact that up to now, the Corps of Engi- 
neers has not given full or adequate consideration to the annual 
recurring losses of foods and fibers that would occur from the con- 
struction of any of the reservoirs which the corps has built in the past 
or which are now authorized or proposed. 

In this connection, it should be pointed out that the Federal Inter- 
agency River Basin Committee has had before it since May 1950, a 
subcommittee report suggesting “Proposed Practices for Kconomic 
Analysis of River Basin Projects.” The report is contained in a book- 
let under the title just quoted, and on page 29 of that document the 
following language is found: 

The public cost of removing land from its present use or reducing its pro- 
ductivity from its present use, should be measured in terms of the value of the 
production lost as a result of the project. 

That language appears clear, and it would seem that in the space 
of almost 2 years, since the report was printed, it would be possible 
for even the cumbersome machinery of the Federal dam constructing 

*agencies to put the recommendation in effect. Yet this has not been 
done. 

It is within the province of this committee to ask a few pointed 
question of the Corps of Engineers as to why it has not been done. 
Citizens all over the Nation are beginning to ask that question. Groups 
of citizens in as widely scattered localities as Colorado, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and West. Virginia, have in recent months begun to make 
their own analytical studies of the impact upon productive capacities 
to be expected from inundation of fertile areas. 

The Corps of Engineers has ample authority under the law to make 
such studies. There is no reason why the Army people should not 
make them, and there appears every reason why shee should. 

It is perhaps unreasonable to ask that dams and reservoirs on which 
construction actually has started should be haulted, and we do not 
so ask. However, the Congress should insist that no new dam con- 
struction shall be undertaken until the full cost of annual loss of pro- 
ductivity, projected over the anticipated useful life of every con- 
templated reservoir, has been calculated and the figures made avail- 
able to the Congress and to the public for serutiny. We so recommend 
to this committee and through this subcommittee, to the Congress. 

Mr. Rasavut. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cortz. Mr. Chairman, these last three witnesses, who are from 
the Blue Valley, will take a very short time—first, Mr. William 
Edwards. 

Mr. Epwarps. My name is William P. Edwards, livestock farmer, 
Bigelow, Kans. 

Gentlemen, I appear before the committee with no official title ex- 
cept those that may have been bestowed upon me by my own people, 
such as township clerk, Farm Bureau, vice president. 

I feel under a sense of embarrassment in appearing before this 
committee this afternoon because I have no distinctive title to go with 
my name on introduction (unless one could count such menial terms 
as have been bestowed on me by the people of my locality such as 
township clerk, school-board director, 4-H leader, and so forth). I 
guess that I am appearing as an individual, conversant with the think- 
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ing of my neighbors on a matter of great importance to them and 
concern to the Congress. 

I am a lifetime resident of the Blue River Valley in Kansas and a 
farmer of land to be affected by the construction of the proposed 
Tuttle Creek Dam. I well realize that in making such a statement 
I immediately classify myself in your minds as a fellow who will lose 
his home and farm, so is coming to protest the project on selfish 
grounds. Naturally, gentlemen, by the very nature of the project 
selfish interest enters in. 

We don’t deny them, but they who live below the reservoir site say, 
“Give me this dam so that I may enter greater economic security and 
production,” is as surely motivated by selfish interests as is the man 
who lives above the dam and says, “Take not from me all that which 
I possess.” This issue tr anscends selfishness, and we aren’t asking you 
to sit as judges to decide so irrelevant an issue. 

I now have lived under the shadow of this dam for over a dozen 
years. During this time I have talked often with my neighbors, in 
the valley and on the upland, and I report, sirs, that even after this 
last flood their stand against this dam remains unanimous and ada- 
mant. Not because they are selfish or stubborn or stupid, but because 
they are convinced that to build a large dam at the mouth of a river 
is wrong—wrong because it destroys the land which is our heritage 
to preserve, because there is a better way for flood protection, and 
because the dam gives those below it a false sense of security from 
floods the dam will not prevent. 

Congressman, the people of my valley understand that they will 
be paid for their land and homes if they are forced to leave. To 
believe otherwise would be to imply distrust of their Government. And 
I hope that isn’t indicative in your minds of our naive simplicity 
to say that we are a people who ardently admire, trust, and believe 
in our Government and believe that each man is beholden to give his 
children a better land and a better America than even that which 
he has known. 

Wanton destruction of our land is not compatible with such a belief. 
We are convinced that the proposed plan of the Army engineers to 
dam and destroy is wrong in principle and is another example of the 
heinous manner in which they waste the taxpayers’ money. 

The valleys of Kansas are wide and fertile. In the part of our 
valley to be covered by Tuttle Creek Reservoir, the value of the live- 
stock and crops produced each year amounts to over $6,000,000 of 
food for 40,000 people a year. To destroy this valley destroys this 
production not for 1 year but forever. 

The hills which border this valley are teeming with thousands of 
sites for smaller retention dams to temporarily store excess rainfall 
on timbered and pasture land. Such dams, combined with soil con- 
servation and watershed engineering, would prevent soil erosion losses 
and materially decrease the danger of flood damage. Completed 
watershed treated areas will show that such a plan “will effectiv ely 
control water runoff in creeks and small streams. 

Even the engineers concede this, but condemn the watershed plan as 
useless when applied to larger rivers. We wonder why. Is not the 
whole but the sum of its component parts? Could the engineers be 
more interested in their own program than they are in what is best 
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for the national welfare? It seems to us that in flood control, as 
in most all things, the best place to begin is at the beginning, where 
the water begins to rnn—up in the hills. 

Our American way of life and survival as a people is endangered 
by the desperations of peoples suffering from privations and hunger. 
Food is our greatest baheark for national defense, our strongest wea- 
pon to prevent wars. Food for ourselves that we may be strong, 
food for our friends that they shall not want. 

We now have less than three crop acres of land per person. We 
are losing over 500,000 acres of land a year through soil erosion, 
and our population is increasing by 2,000,000 people a year. At this 
present rate of population growth, our Nation finds each morning 
at its breakfast table 5,000 more mouths to feed. Within one genera- 
tion of 25 years, in every American family of four, there will be a 
fifth plate at the table. From whence is the food for this fifth plate 
coming? From the land we have so faithfully husbanded? Or will 
the four already at the table have to do wtih ais as they share their 
portion with the fifth? 

Gentlemen of the Congress, the handwriting is on the wall; it takes 
no Daniel to interpret it. This is why the people of my valley are 
so desperately and militantly concerned. 

We see this situation—we know large dams won’t save soil from 
erosion losses and by their very nature of inundating fertile valleys 
they decrease food supplies. Only where irrigation results can a 
reservoir increase production, and there is no irrigation in the Tuttle 
Creek project. , 

Production on the land below this dam won’t materially increase 
because of it—any Kansas farmer will tell you from experience that 
crop losses in Kansas river basins results far more often from drouth, 
hot winds and insects than ever are caused by floods. To get the full 
flood production promised Kansas by the Army engineers, there will 
have to be appropriated to Kansas $400,000,000. Will Congress 
appropriate that amount and then grant millions more to Kansas 
for soil conservation? It seems unlikely, and so necessitates a choice. 

Either Congress now embarks upon a program of squandering mil- 
lions for large dams to impound silt and water on now productive 
land ; or it determines to wisely use our wealth in watershed engineer- 
ing and so save our food-producing soil. Let us not be guilty of 
following the engineers perfidious program to dam and to destroy. 
Let it not be said of us by hungry, future generations, that we are 
bitterly short-sighted and unrealistic in meeting this greatest chal- 
lenge of our period. 

This is the day of decision. Tomorrow is too late. 

Mr. Razpavt. Thank you very much. 

What is the value of the land that is to be taken for this dam? 

Mr. Epwarps. I believe I am correct in saying the rural value of the 
land is estimated at $8,000,000-—— 

Mr. Ranaut. How much is it per acre? 

Mr. Epwarps. The acreage value by the Army’s estimate is esti- 
mated at $110 per acre. 

Mr. Razavut. What is your value? 
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Mr. Epwarps. I would venture that is not within 50 percent of the 
actual available value of that land. I would say it is in the neighbor- 
hood of $225 an acre. 

Mr. Rasavut. That would be very good land. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Razavut. How about pasture land? 

Mr. Epwarps. Pasture land would be worth around $80 an acre. 

Mr. Pryvon. It is all very good land. 

Mr. Epwarps. There is very little pasture land inundated under 
their proposal. If the actual amount is paid for the dam at current 
construction costs, the amount which we feel the land is worth, the 
damage-material ratio will materially increase. 

Mr. Pruerze. My name is Fred W. Pfuetze of Randolph, Kans. 
My subject today is the social impact and the effect of a dam on the 
people in our valley. 

Within the area proposed to be covered with the Tuttle Creek Dam 
Reservoir, live over 500 families. Families whose ancestors home- 
steaded and subdued the prairie over 100 years ago. They established 
one of the most stable communities in the Nation. Sons and daughters 
have gone out from this valley to make names in our history. Maybe 
not men of war but peace-loving people, college professors, writers, 
and men and women in the business world. And now it is proposed 
to uproot this peaceful community, to visit it with a destruction worse 
than war. 

For after war, the people can return and claim their dead and re- 
build their homes. But, the people of the Blue Valley must become 
displaced persons; their life, where can they go? There is no vacant 
Jand. For many farmers this involves a great deal of time and money 
looking for another place. Business firms will face a similar posi- 
tion and with little success, 

In addition to these costs, a great many of these farms or business 
establishments are at least temporarily disrupted as “going concerns.” 
Must they drift to other towns or cities?) They are not skilled work- 
ers in the true sense, and the average age is too great to learn new 
skills. Truly they will become displaced persons. Can this Nation 
afford to lose the services of this group of trained farmers and bus- 
inessmen? In the stress of war and at a time when the Nation is 
demanding more food, surely is no time to waste manpower. 

It is not only manpower that is being wasted; it is the skill and 
training of these men that will be lost. These men are not cotton 
farmers; these men are not suitcase wheat farmers. They are men 
skilled in livestock growing and finishers. Can this Nation afford to 
say “Take the money and hit the road”? 

The farmers are not the only people in this great valley to be dis- 
vossessed. Five towns must go under water—Garrison, Stockdale, 
Randolph, Cleburne, and Bigelow. And I might add that approxi- 
mately 230 town homes would be inundated, with the grand total of 
approximately $8,459,000 in rural property and $3,916,000 in urban 
property. A recurring loss of earning power of the business in the 
five towns amounting to over $300,000 each year would immediately 
start building up, and would add to itself a like amount each year 
during the entire life of the dam. At least 1,500 people would be 

forced to leave farms and businesses, but these are only the living. 
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There will be a need to move 1,925 graves—and, gentlemen, this is a 
serious condition to even think about. How would you like to have 
your family grave desecrated ? 

Five other towns or cities lie around and partially in the reservoir 
area. These perhaps suffer worse fate than the other two groups. 
Where the others are told that “Here is your pay,” the towns of Frank- 
fort, Irving, Blue Rapids, Manhattan, and Marysville are told to 
“stay and starve.” What else can you do when 20 to 45 percent of 
your trade territory is gone forever? Remember that it is not the hill 
farms that are left that produce the surplus spending money. They 
are the near-to-subsistence farms. The rich valley farms are the 
ones that produce the foods and fibers and make for more trade for 
these cities that now will be left high and dry. 

These are the cities that will miss the $6,000,000 of trade that the 
Blue River Valley possesses each year. These will be the blighted 
areas of Kansas. Frankfort, Manhattan, and Marysville each face 
a 20-percent loss of business, and Irving and Blue Rapids face up to 
45-percent. loss of business. These merchants are not the displaced 
persons; they are the forgotten men going broke. Their loss is not 
recompensed and is not taken into consideration when a dam is built. 
No; they will be left there beside a lake of water .or on a mud flat— 
trade area gone; transportation facilities rerouted ; cut off from most 
of the world by an unnatural man-made gulf. 

It is often stated in Congress that the backbone of the Nation is 
rural America—the people of the farms and the small towns. Don't 
destroy their heritage; don’t put them on permanent relief rolls. 
These lovers of this beautiful valley love their fellow men. They 
ask only justice in a Nation where freedom abounds. Above all, they 
want to reside on their farms, supply food for the growing popula- 
tion, and live unmolested. They want to remain peaceful citizens in 
a peaceful valley. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Glenn Stockwell, the last witness, of Randolph, 
Kans. 

Mr. Srockxwe tv. I am Glenn D. Stockwell, a farmer, who lives out 
10 miles west of Randolph, outside of the dam area. I am a renter, 
not a landowner. 

I also appear before you as a citizen and taxpayer of the State of 
Kansas in opposition to the Tuttle Creek appropriation. I might 
call attention of the committee that there seems to be a lot of con- 
tention in Kansas over the right way to control floods. 

Mr. Rapavt. The committee is convinced of that. 

Mr. Srockwe.i, I would point out to the committee that part of 
that is a question of jurisdiction as to who has control over fhe 
watersheds and who has control over the downstreams, whether we 
are interested in controlling floods or preventing flood losses, 

I spent a half a day in Topeka recently with the representatives 
of two Government. agencies arguing over that question of jurisdic- 
tion and the question of whether the 1936 flood-control law says to 
control floods or prevent losses. Can you wonder, with all the talk 
we have, that the people of Kansas do not seem to know what they 
want. 

I wish to point out that Kansas is a region of broad valleys sur- 
rounded by low hills that extend back into the level prairie country. 
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The topography provides but few sites for large dams but does pro- 
vide innumerable sites for small open water retarding structures. 

We possess no rock-ribbed gorges suitable for firm dam sites. Our 
valleys are rich alluvial soil. 

This region is subjected to intense rainfalls of long duration. The 
drainage area of any one tributary of the Kansas River is large. We 
can have that affect only one tributary and have that rain cause a 
flood on the Kansas River, as was the case in the 1935 flood when the 

‘ain occurred on the upper reaches of the Republican River hundreds 
of miles away from our large cities. The rain of last July 10, 11, 12, 
and 13 fell on the south side of the Kansas River; so, that part of the 
water drained down on the Marais des Cygnes River, part down into 
the Arkansas Basin, and part into the Marais Basin. 

The United States Weather Bureau tells us that a rain like this 
could occur any place within 150 miles of where it did and up to an 
intensity of over 20 inches in 24 hours. During May, June, and July 
of last year the Blue River discharged 3,564,500 acre-feet of water, 
according to the Geological Survey Circular No. 151. In the case 
of a project flood occurring in the northern part of the State, the 
discharge of the Blue would be increased 50 percent. The capacity 
of the flood pool in the proposed ‘Tuttle Creek Reservoir, as stated 
in House Document 642, is 1,600,000 acre-feet. Obviously, this res- 
ervoir could store and control but a small part of the discharge of 
the Blue River in case of a project flood. Prof. J. O. Jones, hydraulic 
engineer of the Kansas State University; Prof. H. _ Munger, li- 
censed civil engineer, Kansas State College, and F. S. Flora, retired 
head of the United States Weather Bureau, have all expressed their 
opinion that the proposed reservoirs in Kansas would have had but 
small effect on the 1951 flood. 

Will not the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam create a false sense 
of protection in the valley below? People will locate in the flood 
plain, and the occurrence of another 1951 flood will cause even more 
destruction. 

Other speakers here today have pointed out the annual recurring 
loss of food and fibers that will result from the destruction of the 
land in the reservoir area. Others have pointed out the intangible 
loss accruing to the surrounding areas and communities through loss 
of trade, communications, and so forth. These losses are not com- 
pensated but, nevertheless, are losses and should be taken into con- 
sideration when evaluating the costs of the dam. 

In the actual cost figures submitted to your committee, I find the 
best agricultural land in Kansas, 38;000 acres, valued at the absurdly 
low figure of $110 per acre. At the present time bare pasture land 
is selling for over $80. If an attempt is made to purchase this land 
on the proposed basis, it simply means long and costly court proced- 
ures to establish a fair price. This additional cost ‘should be con- 
sidered before the committee acts favorably on this item. 

Flood control benefits on the Mississippi River. The Mississippi 
is 12 to 15 days’ river flow from Tuttle Creek. In view of the fact 
that the crest in Kansas City could not be predicted last summer 
with any degree of accuracy, how can anyone expect to operate a 
chain of reservoirs to gain a ‘benefit as far away as the Mississippi 
River. Any gain would be incidental to oper: ition and should not 
be included in the benefits. 
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What I wish to point out is that the area is so large, the rains so 
widespread and unpredictible, and the distance between the reser- 
voirs and the downstream points so great that the human element of 
operation becomes a very important factor. A reservoir closed at 
the wrong time or opened at the wrong time might cause an increase 
in the flood destruction. It is easy to show by hindsight how you 
might have operated a reservoir to secure a certain reduction; but, 
with the history of last year’s flood before us, can we honestly say that 
human judgment is a safe thing to base our lives upon? And it is 
upon human operation, not engineering, that the control will rest. 

There are flood-control systems in operation that do not depend 
upon the human element of operation, the Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict of Ohio, the Washita Basin of Oklahoma, and others utilize the 
theory of open, dry, retarding basins for flood control, thereby elim- 
inating that weak link of human judgment. 

To show the weakness of human judgment, observe the situation in 
Kansas City last summer. Kansas City was repeatedly assured that 
the dikes would hold, even after the United States Weather Bureau 
had issued a warning of severe rains and the danger of record-breaking 
floods. Millions of dollars of freight and rolling stock moved into 
the railroad yards the day before the break under the impression that 
the dikes would hold. Many sections of Kansas City had but a few 
minutes’ warning. Reservoir operations would require not minutes’ 
but days predictions of floods. 

In Kansas we are interested in flood-loss prevention, not mere con- 
trol of floods. Surely American ingenuity can furnish a better way 
of preventing flood losses than by the destruction of hundreds of 
thousands of acres of our best soil. We can recover from the impact 
of a flood as Manhattan has recovered. But we can never recover 
from the social and economic impact of the loss of the reservoir sites. 

It is not just this one reservoir but hundreds that must follow if 
we are to continue this program to its logical conclusion. Therefore 
I respectfully request this committee to carefully evaluate the loss 
to our Nation bidets committing themselves to a program that will 
destroy rather than protect. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rasavtr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Corz. Mr. Chairman, that concludes the witnesses this after- 
noon, and on behalf of myself and these witnesses who have appeared 
before you I want to thank you and the members of the committee for 
your courteous and patient attention. As you know, this is a tre- 
arr and an important problem for these witnesses and for 

ansas. 


_ Therefore we leave the issue with you to determine in your best 
judgment. 
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Turspay, Fresruary 26, 1952. 
Srrawn Dam anv ReEsERVOIR 
Neosua Corronwoop Controt Group 


WITNESSES 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 

HON. EDWARD H. REES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 

MAURICE F. FAGER, DIRECTOR, KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT COMMISSION 

GEORGE FOX, REPRESENTATIVE, DISTRICT NO. 22, MISSOURI- 
ARKANSAS BASINS FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION, AND EXECU- 
TIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NEOSHO-COTTONWOOD FLOOD CONTROL 
ASSOCIATION, CHETOPA, KANS. 

E. T. JACOBS, MAYOR, COUNCIL GROVE, KANS. 

JOHN H. RIDDLE, PRESIDENT, COTTONWOOD VALLEY FLOOD CON- 
TROL ASSOCIATION, MARION, KANS. 

RANDOLPH CARPENTER, MARION, KANS. 

CHANDLER JARVIS, CHAIRMAN, FLOOD CONTROL COUNCIL, KANSAS 
STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Rapaut. We have with us today our colleague from Kansas, 
Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce at this time 
three members of this delegation from the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kansas. It is the district I have the honor to represent. They 
are Mr. E. T. Jacobs, Mr. John Riddle, and Mr. Randolph Carpenter. 

Mr. Jacobs is mayor of the city of Council Grove, Kans. Mr. Jacobs 
has testified before congressional committees on other occasions. 
Council Grove is one of the progressive towns in our part of the State, 
located along the Cottonwood River. It was terribly hit by the 
devastating floods of last July. 

Mr. Riddle is one of the prominent businessmen in Marion, Kans. 
He was formerly a member of the Kansas State Legislature from 
Marion County. The city of Marion was also inundated and badly 
damaged by the terrible floods of the Cottonwood River. This river 
is a part of the Grand-Neosho watershed. 

The Honorable Randolph Carpenter is a former Member of Con- 
gress from our congressional district. 

The courtesy extended in permitting these gentlemen to testify at 
this time is appreciated. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you, Mr. Rees. We also have with us our other 
distinguished colleague, Mr. George, from Kansas. 

Mr. Groree. Mr. Chairman, I represent the southeast corner of the 
State of Kansas, and the drainage district that doesn’t go out of the 
Kansas River and into Missouri. All comes from the west part of 
the State and the central part of the State on down through the south- 
ern part of the State or the nine counties that I represent. 

Now the rivers that are involved in that congressional district are 
the Arkansas River, the Neosho River, Cottonwood, and their tribu- 
taries and the Verdigris and its tributaries. 
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The Public Works Committee in years past have set up four con- 
trolling dams on these two river watersheds. The folks that we have 
here are appearing before you in the interest of getting some con- 
struction money to start on possible flood-control program for our area 
of the State. 

We have the head of the Kansas Industrial Development Commis- 
sion here, who is appearing on behalf of the Governor of the State 
of Kansas, Mr. Maurice Fager, whom I would like to present to you 
folks. 

Mr. Facer. Members of the committee, this morning I made a state- 
ment on behalf of Governor Arn and I want to add to that statement 
his statement with regard to Toronto and these other rivers in Kansas, 
and with your permission, I would like to read into the record his 
statement supporting it. 

Mr. Raravr. All right. 

Mr. Facer. I am appearing before this committee at the direction 
of Edward F. Arn, governor of Kansas, 

In my statement made earlier today when the committee was con- 
sidering the appropriation for the Tuttle Creek Dam, I discussed 
the devastation of floods in Kansas and the need for flood-control 
projects. 

An appropriation for planning on the Neosho River and its tribu- 
taries should be made now. 

The development of the control program is under way on the Ver- 
digris River and its tributaries. The operation of the Fall River 
Reservoir during the great flood of 1951 proved the effectiveness of 
the program. 

We are advised that plans are so advanced that construction can 
begin on the Toronto Dam on the Verdigis River. The immediate 
construction of the Toronto Dam will be of great value to the State 
of Kansas. We urge an appropriation at this time for the construc- 
tion of the dam and reservoir. 

Mr. Grorce. I want to introduce at this time George Fox, who is 
executive vice president of the Neosho-Cottonwood Watershed Control 
Committee, and Mr. Fox is also a banker. 

Mr. Fox. I would like to file this statement. 

Mr. Razavt. Without objection, you may file your statement for the 
record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. Fox, VICE PRESIDENT, NEOSHO-Corronwoop FLoop 
CONTROL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as executive vice president of 
the Neosho-Cottonwood Flood Control Association, I appear before you repre- 
senting all of the towns, communities, and rural people on the Neosho-Cotton- 
wood Rivers, starting with Marion, Kans., on the Cottonwood River and at Coun- 
cil Grove, Kans., on the Neosho River, and from there, to the Oklahoma-Kansas 
State line. 

These towns and communities are presenting herewith resolutions from the 
various governing bodies of the various towns and cities, including mayors, city 
councils, and a host of civic organizations in the various towns and cities up and 
down the rivers, including the chambers of commerce, Lions clubs, Rotary clubs, 
the various county commissioners, and a number of other civic organizations. 

In July 1951, there was appropriated the sum of $250,000 for planning money 
on the Strawn Dam which is the largest dam in this project. The project also 
includes a dam at Cedar Point on the Cottonwood River, a dam above Marion 
on the Cottonwood River, and a dam at Council Grove on the Neosho River. 
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We earnestly beseech this committee to set up an appropriation in the amount 
of $2 million for construction money on the Strawn Dam. We also ask that you 
appropriate money for the planning of the Marion, Council Grove, and Cedar 
Point Dams. 

It is imperative to the people of this whole area that these projects be com- 
pleted as speedily as is humanly possible in order that we may eliminate the 
annual suffering and destruction which comes to this valley at least once and 
sometimes twice every year. 

It is estimated that the total cost of the four dams set up in this project will 
be approximately $36 million. In 1951, which was a major flood year in this area, 
the total damage was $42,529,373, covering a total area with population of 206,124 
people. This includes the damage to industry, public property, individual dwell- 
ings and furnishings, farm crops, livestock, and machinery, and other damage to 
railroads, highways, bridges, and utilities. The damage to farms, crops, live- 
stock, and machinery alone amounted to $21,135,452. This was the damage cover- 
ing an area in the following counties: Allen, Chase, Cherokee, Coffey, Crawford, 
Labette, Lyon, Marion, Morris, Neosho, and Woodson—a total of 11 counties. 
These figures of damage were compiled by counties by the county commissioners, 
the PMA organizations, the FHA organizations, and the county agents of each 
and every county listed. 

While it is readily agreed that the 1951 flood was the largest in modern history, 
it is also known that the Neosho Valley has had a recurring flood damage every 
year in a somewhat lesser amount. We realize that the appropriations of Fed- 
eral funds for flood-control purposes is limited owing to the fact that it is neces- 
sary to have such large appropriations for other governmental agencies. How- 
ever, it is the belief of our people that we should begin—that we should not be 
left entirely without protection against these enormous yearly losses from dis- 
astrous floods. 


Mr. Fox. We have here—as Mr. George has told you, I represent 
the Neosho-Cottonwood Flood Control Association, and we have 
here a resolution from practically every town and city, beginning at 
the head of the Cottonwood River, and at the head of the Neosho River, 


and going clear down to the Kansas-Oklahoma State line. These 
resolutions we would like to file with the committee. They are from 
the various city councils, boards of county commissioners, chambers 
of commerce, and other civil clubs in these various towns. 

About 98 percent of the businessmen of Marion have signed that 
resolution from Marion. I won't take but just a minute on this, other 
than to file the statement that we already have written, but gentlemen, 
this whole project, the approximate cost, is estimated at $36 million. 
Last year in the July flood the cost and estimated damage to cities, 
dwellings, industries, public properties, utilities, railroads, highways, 
bridges, and so forth, amounted to $42,329,373. Those figures are 
arrived at by various counties, through the studies and estimates of 
the PMA organizations, county agents, boards of county commis- 
sioners, and the highway department, and so forth, so that you can 
readily see from that that in 1 year’s flood we had enough damage 
in the Neosho Valley to pay the complete cost of the building of all 
of these projects on the Neosho, and we of course are asking in our 
statements for construction money for the dam at Strawn, and for 
planning money for the dams at Council Grove and Marion and Cedar 
Point; Marion and Cedar Point being on the Cottonwood and Council 
Grove on the Neosho. That is all we can tell at this time. These 
boys will tell you something about the other dams as they go along. 

Mr. Ranaut. If there are no questions, thank you very much. 

Mr. Grorer. At this time I want to present the mayor of Council 
Grove, Mr. E. T. Jacobs. 

Mr. Jacoss. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I came here today at 
the request of our people, about 3,000 residents in our little conimunity, 
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where we suffered a disastrous flood in July, as Mr. Fox has told you 
and some time back, in 1949 I believe, planning money was allocated 
for the Strawn Dam. Council Grove Dam is so closely associated 
and fits in with the Strawn project, that it is just about necessary that 
we get something done on it. We have had numerous flash floods, 
being located at the source, or right near the head of this river. We 
get flash floods and we have had damage for years back. This last 
one probably was the most severe. 

Our little town is a historical town, probably the most historical 
town in the State of Kansas. The Kansas State Legislature last year 
came in and purchased the first school, that was used as the first school 
in the State of Kansas, as a shrine to the State, and I imagine that 
they were a little disappointed when they found 3 feet of water in it 
about 2 months after the purchase was made. 

We are asking for $200,000 planning money and we feel like we 
should have the plans completed so that they will fit in with the Strawn 
project. If it is agreeable, I have a statement here that I would like 
to leave with you. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection, we will place this in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF E. T. JAcosps, Mayor, CouNcIL GROVE, KANs. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are a part of the Neosho- 
Cottonwood Flood Control Association and are appearing in behalf of the project 
authorized which includes four dams on the Neosho and Cottonwood Rivers. 

The particular part of this project in which we are especially interested is the 
dam to be located at Council Grove, Kans., at the head of the Neosho River. 
This project was authorized by Congress in 1949 and we are now asking for 
Congress to include in the 1952-53 appropriations planning money in the amount 
of $200,000 to be used for planning on the Council Grove Dam. 

Planning money has been allocated for the Strawn Dam, and these four dams 
are so closely tied in that we feel that it is very important to have planning 
completed on the Council Grove Dam at the time work begins on the Strawn 
Dam. 

Council Grove is located within 14 miles of the head of the Neosho River and 
we are subject to frequent and disastrous flash floods. The flood of 1951 re- 
sulted in a loss of nearly $6 million in our county. This is in addition to several 
minor floods that have occurred over the past 10 years. The total estimated 
cost of the Council Grove Dam is approximately $7 million. 

Morris County is a highly productive agricultural county, producing corn, 
wheat, oats, and alfalfa. We are also in the midsection of the Flint Hill area 
and produce livestock and grain that is so vitally needed by our people. Many 
of our valley farms have been virtually washed away and our people are very 
desirous of something in the way of relief. 

We are interested in seeing that this committee grants an appropriation in 
this session of Congress in the amount of $200,000 for planning money for the 


Council Grove Dam. 

Mr. Grorcr. I would like to present Mr. John H. Riddle, who is 
president of the Neosho-Cottonwood River Valley Association. 

Mr. Rippiz. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, to 
start out with, this might interest the chairman, if he knows Mr. Car- 
penter. That is one of Mr. Carpenter’s farms down below Marion. 

Mr. Razsavt. It looks like a lake. 

Mr. Rippie. It is a lake. The ground is all gone and the buildings 
are untenable. 

I represent the people living along the Cottonwood River, which 
extends approximately 125 miles from Emporia northwest. As a 
former member of the Kansas Legislature, I realize that we must 
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keep these statements as brief as possible and therefore will attempt 
to do so. 

We are here to ask you to help us protect our greatest and only 
major industry—namely, agriculture. Our people engaged in, and 
our business dependent on farming are in desperate circumstances and 
we are attempting to do something about it by asking for funds to 
prepare plans and specifications for flood works which can be built 
later. I, myself, am engaged in the business of producing and delivery 
of limestone and fertilizer, principally agricultural limestone, in this 
and adjoining areas on the land. I was born and raised in Marion 
and have observed floods there for nearly 50 years, and from my ex- 
perience as a graduate engineer, Missouri School of Mines, 1923, I 
believe that the large dams are necessary to take off the top of the 
floods before they reach catastrophic proportions. I base this premise 
on results which convinced me beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
representation of the United States engineers—that at least 4 feet can 
be taken off the crest—is sound. Had this been possible in 1951, the 
results would have been the difference between a minor disturbance 
and a major disaster. 

I base this on actual facts. In October 1941 we had the largest 
flood in our town’s history to that date. It came up rapidly—in fact, 
so rapidly that many of our businessmen did not get their stocks up. 
The loss on this flood was estimated at $100,000—practically all of 
which represented these stocks which were not even gotten up. How- 
ever, in 1951, which was 32 inches to 3 feet higher, the goods were put 
up as high as possible but the additional 3 feet caused the stocks to 
float out or topple over from their temporary supports. The loss in 
our little city of Marion alone was $1,250,000, which represents over 
one-half of our assessed valuation of $1,900,000. The loss in our 
valley in Marion County was estimated at $514 million, on a total 
county assessed value of $23,000,000. In the Cottonwood Valley, which 
I represent, our losses are estimated at $15 million, not counting the 
permanent loss to fertility, and so forth. This represents almost 
three times the value of the preliminary estimate of the proposed dam. 

Gentlemen, we have no quarrel with anyone on types of flood control. 
We believe all are necessary to win this battle, but if I may make a 
personal observation, 4 feet or even 3 feet, which we can reasonably 
expect with a dam, would have made the difference to me personally, 
of $30,000 in my plant, which is $5,000 greater than the original cap- 
italization, represented in 350 tons of phosphate and 25,000 tons of 
agriculture lime which would today be saleable instead of reposing 
in the Gulf of Mexico. We hate to flood 3,000 acres of our fertile 
Marion County land, but we believe it is our own salvation as well as 
our duty to the larger group, both in the lower reaches of the river 
in our own area, and those in the lower reaches of the Neosho, and so 
forth, to keep this water at home long enough to permit the major 
floods to get away. 

As a businessman I know that our business in this area cannot stand 
another flood without flood insurance. These dams are the best flood 
insurance we can have in our country. Were it not for the Govern- 
ment Disaster Loan and the Red Cross, at least 50 percent of our busi- 
nessmen would not have been able to open their doors again. Most 
of them are young men, either World War II veterans, or just getting 
started, and their credit canont stand any more stretching. 
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To give you some idea, almost a half million dollars was loaned by 
the Government and $100,000 granted by the Red Cross. 

I am leaving with you petitions signed by 98 percent of the business- 
men in the town of Marion, unanimously endorsed by the Chambers 
of Commerce in the towns of Marion, Florence, Strong City, and 
signed by all the farmers owning land from Marion to and including 
the Cedar Creek project in Chase County. 

I wish to thank you very much for the time given us and hope that 
you will grant our petition. 

I would like to call your attention to one phase here. Here is the 
North and South Cottonwood here, coming in here where the dam 
would be. You can see the volume of water that came down on Marion 
asa result. If this had been retained a few hours until this got away 
we would have been saved. 

Mr. Grorce. I would like to present at this time Mr. Chandler F. 
Jarvis, who is representing the Kansas State Chamber of Commerce 
and interested in both river valleys. 

Mr. Jarvis. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement. 1 represent 
the Kansas State Chamber of Commerce. The remarks I made this 
morning on behalf of the Tuttle Creek project, a summary of which 
you have on file, also applies to and equally emphasizes the Toronto 
project on the Verdigris, the Strawn project and the Council Grove 
on the Neosho, and the Cedar Creek and Marion projects on the 
Cottonwood. 

The Kansas State Chamber of Commerce endorses the above proj- 
ects and respectfully urges appropriation of construction money for 
the Toronto project and the appropriation of planning money for all 
the other authorized projects on the Neosho and the Cottonwood. 

We further urge appropriation of adequate funds to accelerate the 
Arkansas-White-Red interagency committee report so that it may be 
completed at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Grorer. I want to now present Mr. Randolph Carpenter, 
former Democrat member of Congress and one of the best representa- 
tives we have ever had. 

Mr. Carrenter. Gentlemen, I haven’t got any statement but I 
merely want to say this, that when I was in Congress I represented 
this territory that these people are in, that is, a segment of it, and I 
‘an verify what representations they have been making to you, I 
know where they live. I know the roads, I know the creeks, and so 
forth, and we are up against a very sad proposition, no sadder than 
anybody else’s, I am not trying to make our misery any greater than 
anybody else’s. Mr. Riddle and I come from the same town. I verify 
what he said. I probably suffered $50,000, one of these farms that you 
saw the picture of, and I had a very fine home that was way above any 
high water mark and it got into it and ruined it. 

Now here is what we did in that community of Marion. We spent 
alot of money. We bonded ourselves and we built a drainage district 
and we thought that we were safe from floods and it worked pretty 
good for 27 years but this sort of a thing, we just couldn’t do any- 
thing, and so we have only got one thing left, an appeal for Govern- 
ment help on holding this water back. 

TI merely want to say this: I talked to some people in Kansas City 
that were in Armordale, where there are factories, and so forth, and 
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I asked them, I said, “What about these grants?” I have been opposed 
to grants. I don’t see how the Government can pay grants and you 
cannot start on that, because every cyclone, every storm, everything, 
why you just couldn’t do it, that is all, and I said, “How are you 
supporting this?” I will admit some of our newspapers and people 
out there did support grants. They said, “We are not asking for a 
grant but what we would like, we have got enough money to rebuild 
our factory here. We would like to have Government insurance.” 
That is what they were going to do, but Government insurance is just 
as impractical as grants, as far as that is concerned. There is no in- 
surance. All the insurance in the world wouldn’t be big enough to 
take care of one of these floods, so I believe the most practical pro- 
position, most economical is this flood relief and I believe in the big 
dams. I have got some interests in some soil machinery that builds 
terracing, and all that, but it cannot do the job these dams will do, 
I observed the dams as I drove back and forth from Washington to 
Kansas, those dams in Ohio that solve the problem there, and I think 
it would be a big help here. I am advocating it. I thank you very 
much. 


Mr. Raravut. Thank you very much. 
(The following was submitted for the record :) 


MissourI-ARKANSAS BASINS FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION, 
Kansas City, Kans., February 26, 1952. 


To the Army Civil Functions Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee: 


There are in our files original resolutions and letters listed below which urge 
that the Army Civil Functions Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee provide for appropriations for the following: 

1. The construction of Strawn Dam on the Neosho River. 

2. Additional money for planning of the Council Grove, Marion, and Cedar 
Point Dams. 

Board of County Commissioners of Neosho County, Kans. 
Board of City Commissioners of the City of Chanute, Kans. 
City Council, city of Erie, Kans. 
City Council, city of St. Paul, Kans. 
The Chanute Chamber of Commerce Association, Inc. 
The Chanute Junior Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Chanute, Kans. 
The Kiwanis Club of Chanute, Kans. 
The Lions Club of Chanute, IXans. 
The Chanute Rotary Club of Chanute, Kans. 
Business and Professional Women’s Club of Chanute, Kans. 
The Erie Chamber of Commerce Association of Erie, Kans. 
Trusler Behymer Grain Co., Emporia, Kans. 
Anderson Cattle Co., Inc., Emporia, Kans. 
Coolidge Implement Co., Inc., Emporia, Kans. 
The city of Neosho Falls 
The township of Neosha Falls 
The Cemetery Board of Neosho Falls 
Lake View drainage district, LeRoy, Coffey County, Kans. 
Lions Club of LeRoy, Coffey County, Kans. 
The Township Board of LeRoy Township, Coffey County, Kans. 
The Township Board of Spring Creek Township, Coffey County, Kans. 
The Township Board of Neosho Township, Coffey County, Kans. 
Governing body of the city of LeRoy, Kans. 
Chamber of Commerce, LeRoy, Coffey County, Kans. 
soard of County Commissioners, Marion County, Kans. 
Cottonwood Valley Drainage Board, Marion, Kans. 
Chamber of Commerce, Marion, Kans. 
Cottonwood Valley Flood Control Association, Marion, Kans. 


(Also included and attached to this resolution is a petition signed by 97 percent 
of the businessmen of Marion, Kans.) 
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City Council of Florence, Kans. 
Chamber of Commerce, Florence, Kans. 

City Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Rotary Club of Florence, Kans. 

City Council of the City of Council Grove, Kans. 
Kiwanis Club, Council Grove, Kans. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, Council Grove, Kans. 
Chamber of Commerce, city of Council Grove, Kans. 
Board of County Commissioners of Morris County, Kans. 


Frederick Phillips Post No. 121, American Legion, Council Grove, Kans. 
Lions Club, McCune, Kans. 
Strong City Chamber of Commerce, Strong City, Kans. 
Strong City Council, Strong City, Kans. 
City Council of Elmdale, Kans. 
Board of County Commissioners of Allen County, Kans. 
City Commission of the City of Iola, Kans. 
City Council, city of Humboldt, Kans. 
Chamber of Commerce, city of Iola, Kans. 
Chamber of Commerce, city of Humboldt, Kans. 
Rotary Club, Iola, Kans. 
Rotary Club, Humboldt, Kans. 
Kiwanis Club, Iola, Kans. 
Lions Club, Iola, Kans. 
Lions Club, Humboldt, Kans. 
The Chetopa Chamber of Commerce, Chetopa, Kans. 
The city of Chetopa, Kans. 
Lion’s Club of city of Chetopa, Kans. 
The Oswego Chamber of Commerce, Oswego, Kans. 
The city of Oswego, Kans. 
Rotary Club of city of Oswego, Kans. 
Noet T. TWeer, 
Executive Director, Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association. 


Tuespay, Frsruary 26, 1952, 
Toronto Dam 


WITNESSES 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 

HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

RICHARD BECKER, COFFEYVILLE, KANS., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
COFFEYVILLE, KANS. 

G. A. ERICKSON, MAYOR, COFFEYVILLE, KANS. 

GLENN BEAL, FREDONIA, KANS., VICE PRESIDENT, VERDIGRIS 
VALLEY FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 

EMMETT WILSON, MAYOR, INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 


Mr. Ranaut. Our colleague from Kansas, Mr. George, will intro- 
duce the witnesses. 

Mr. George. I want to introduce Mr. Glenn H. Beal, vice president 
of the Verdigris Flood Control Association. 

Mr. Beau. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Glenn H. Beal, Fredonia, Kans. I have a prepared statement, but 
I would like to call your attention to a few of the high points of the 
statement and file the statement for the record. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Glenn H. Beal, of 
Fredonia, Kans. I would first like to express my appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you and request an appropriation of $3,000,000 to begin 
construction in the fiscal year of 1953 of the Toronto Dam and Reservoir, which 
is an integral unit of the authorized Verdigris River Basin flood-control project 
in Kansas. This project was authorized for flood-control and conservation 
purposes by section 4 of Public Law 228, Seventy-seventh Congress (Flood- 
Control Act of 1941), and contemplated the construction of four dams and reser- 
voirs. The Fall River Dam and Reservoir was completed in 1949, on Fall 
River, which is a tributary of the Verdigris River. 

The Verdigris River flows through one of the most fertile and productive 
valleys in the country where wheat, corn, soybeans, alfalfa, and other crops are 
grown. It confluences with the Arkansas Liver near Tulsa, Okla. The author- 
ized Toronto Dam is to be located in Woodson County in southeastern Kansas, 
150 miles southwest of Kansas City, 90 miles east of Wichita; Kans., and about 
75 miles north of the Kansas-Oklahoma line. 

The flood problem on this river is an old one, as it has flooded 53 times in 
45 years. However, 11 years ago when this project was authorized the people 
were inspired with a hope that the dams would be constructed and the flood 
problem would be solved. In 1943 the flood damage on this river amounted to 
$4,850,000, and in 1948 the damage was $2,910,000, and as a result of the June- 
July 1951 flood, damage and loss totaled $6,406,000, which includes damage 
estimated at $4,022,000, $487,000, and $498,000 to crops, industry, and highways 
and bridges, respectively. This was the most devastating and destructive of 
all floods on the Verdigris River in recorded history. About 1,200 individuals 
were forced from their homes, and approximately 2,200 persons regularly 
employed in the area flooded were unable to perform their regular work. 


Mr. Brau. In addition to the tangible losses which can be evaluated 
in monetary terms, there were many intangible flood losses in the 
area not susceptible to evaluation by invoice methods, such as five 
deaths by drowning in two separate mishaps near Toronto, Kans., 


motor and rail traffic was interrupted, — delays in shipments of 


food products, livestock, and other commodities, wherein the time 
element was of vital importance; human suffering and inconvenience 
resulted during the evacuation and reoccupation of the flooded area; 
and stagnat pools and very unsanitary conditions were created by 
the flood. Farmers engaged in cattle feeding, a major industry in 
the region, suffered losses due to the necessity of either buying feed 
or disposing of cattle before they were ready for market as a result 
of losses to grain and hay crops. — 

Soil erosion, siltation, and weed infestation are additional factors 
for which losses have not been evaluated. Our land is one of the 
greatest and important resources—it will not renew itself. When 
land is expended it is lost forever. 

The Verdigris River Valley in Kansas and Oklahoma is part of 
the flood basket of our country. The production and distribution of 
agricultural products from this region is certainly vital to our defense. 

The operation of the Fall River Dam located on Fall River which 
confluences the Verdigris just south of Neodesha, Kans., proved dur- 
ing the June-July 1951 flood beyond any doubt in the minds of the 
people of this area that the building of flood control dams is an effec- 
tive weapon that can be used to control these devastating and menacing 
recurring floods. When the Verdigris overflowed its banks and 
stretched out over miles and miles of rich bottom valley land, the 
engineers closed the gates on the Fall River Dam and thereby saved 
the abundant crop between the dam and the point of its confluence 
with the Verdigris River. This permitted the floodwaters of the 
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Verdigris to run off much faster than it would have been able to do if 
the water from Fall River had been permitted to flow on without 
control, 

The United States engineers have estimated that the Fall River 
Reservoir built at a cost of-approximately $10,000,000 prevented flood 
damages during the June-July 1951 flood : amounting to $1,840,000 in 
the entire Verdigris River Valley in Kansas and fo hi 

Had the Toronto Dam been completed, the operation of both 

rojects would have prevented flood damages amounting to $2,960,000 
in the valley during this one flood, and additional flood losses would 
have been prevented by these two flood-control dams along the main 
stem of the Arkansas River in the approximate amount of $800,000. 

The people of the Verdigris Valley including the cities of Coyville, 
Fredonia, Benedict, Altoona, Neodesha, Independence, and Coffeyville 
all in Kansas, have observed the effective results of the operation of the 
Fall River Dam and live with a hope in their hearts that funds will be 
appropriated to begin construction of Toronto. On July 30, 1951, 
United States Senator Dennis Chavez, of New Mexico, chairman wah a 

senatorial investigating committee, after inspecting the flooded area 
made the following statement before the United States Senate as re- 
ported in Congressional Record, Senate, volume 97, No. 139, page 9344: 

It was in this area, too, that we saw a heartening sight in this depressing 
panorama. On one of the streams, Fall River, a flood-control dam had been 
finished not long ago. It was the first of a series of dams planned for a major 
tributary of the Arkansas River. Upstream from this dam, where the floodwaters 
came down unrestrained, we could see the unmistakable signs—dying crops, mud, 
silt and washed-out bridges and roads. But below the dam, the stream had been 
kept within its banks, the fields were green and there was no sign that one of 
the worst rainstorms of record had passed over just a few days before. 

The following organizations all of which are familiar with the flood 
problem of the V erdigris River have endorsed and passed resolutions 
urging that funds be : ‘appropriated to start construction on this very 
important reservoir in the fiscal year 1953: City Commission of Fre- 
donia, Kans. ; City Commission of Neodesha, Kans. ; City Commission 
of Independenc e, Kans.; City Commission of Coffey ville, Kans. ; 
Kansas State Chamber of Commerce; Chamber of Commerce of Fre- 
donia, Kans.; Chamber of Commerce of Neodesha, Kans.; Chamber 
of Commerce of Independence, Kans.; Chamber of Commerce of 
Coffeyville, Kans.; Arkansas-Kansas-Oklahoma Inter-State Flood 
Control Committee ; Mississippi Valley Association ; Chamber of Com- 
merce of Kansas City, Mo.; Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, 
Kans. ; Chamber of Commerce of North Kansas City ; Greater Kansas 
City Council of the Mississippi Valley Association; Central Industrial 
District Association, Kansas City; Flood Protection Planning Com- 
mittee for Greater Kansas City; Armourdale Activities Association, 
Kansas City, Kans.; Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Asso- 
ciation; Chamber of Commerce of Lawrence, Kans, 

On July 25, 1951—7 months ago, following the great flood—the 
Budget Office asked for a supplementary increase in appropriation 
to H. R. 4368, in which $8,000,000 was asked for the first year of 
construction of the Toronto Reservoir. The Senate last year placed 
$3,000,000 in the budget, to begin construction of this $15,000,000 
project, but the item was taken out in the conference committee. 
Six months later the Budget Office made no request for funds to 
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start Toronto in fiscal 1953, which 6 months before was deemed of 
urgent importance. eae 

Yet the farms and cities on the Verdigris which were so deeply 
flooded still have the same hazard and their damage from future 
floods is as present as ever. ‘The following cities in Kansas are 
all in the Verdigris flood plain; Neodesha, Independence, and Coffey- 
ville. The economy of this entire valley is dependent on construc- 
tion of the Toronto Dam. Many industries in these cities are con- 
tributing to our defense effort in the manufacture of high-octane 
gasoline and parts for our B47 airplanes. In the June—July 1951 
flood 207,300 acres of land were inundated on the Verdigris River, 
which included 112,000 acres of rich, cultivated bottom land. 

On February 1, 1949, Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, the then Chief of 
Engineers, stated : 

It is considered that the next logical step in the development of the Verdigris 
River Basin would be the construction of the Toronto Reservoir project. 

On January 24, 1950, Lewis A. Pick, major general, Chief of 
Engineers, stated: 

The next logical step in the development of the four-reservoir plan for the 
Verdigris Basin is the construction of the Toronto Reservoir. Operation of 
the Toronto project in conjunction with units presently under construction 
will provide urgently needed flood protection for overflow areas of 192,000 acres 
in the Verdigris River Basin and 980,000 acres in the Arkansas River Basin. 
The Toronto project will also provide additional stream-flow regulation in the 


Verdigris River Valley for abatement of pollution and water supply for munici- 
palities located downstream therefrom. 


And in July 1951 General Pick stated : 


I think the most effective project you could build down in here [pointing to 


' southeastern Kansas on the map] would be the Toronto Dam which is located 
' here. 


Gentlemen, we beg of you to consider our problem, and it is our 
fervent hope that you will appropriate the necessary funds that prompt 
construction may begin, in the public interest. The Congress has 
already appropriated $360,000 for planning money and the engineers 
advise that plans are sufficiently advanced in status that a contract 


' could be let at once. 


Thank you. 

Mr. Facer. I represent the Governor of Kansas, on the Arkansas- 
Oklahoma-Kansas interstate flood-control committee. I also am a di- 
rector in the Missouri-Arkansas Basin Flood Control Association. 


_ The Toronto project is an integral unit of the authorized Verdigris 


River Basin flood-control project in Kansas. This project was au- 
thorized for flood control and conservation purposes in the Flood 
Control Act of 1941, and contemplated the construction of four dams. 

Fall River project was completed in 1949. The Verdigris River flows 
through one of the most fertile and productive valleys in this section 
of the country, where wheat, corn, soybeans, alfalfa, and other crops 


/are grown. It confluences with the Arkansas River near Tulsa, Okla. 
' The proposed site of the Toronto Dam is about 150 miles southwest 


of Kansas City, 90 miles east of Wichita, and about 75 miles north of 


: the Oklahoma-Kansas line. 


Qur flood problem is an old problem. This Verdigris River has 


‘flooded 53 times in 45 years. In 1943 our flood losses were over 
» $4,800,000. In 1948, almost $3 million, in 1951, almost $1614 million. 
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This includes loss to crops and industries, highways and bridges. 
The most destructive flood on record was last July. One thousand 
two hundred individuals were forced to leave their homes and approxi- 
mately 2,200 persons regularly employed in the flooded area were 
unable to perform their regular work. There are many intangible 
losses that I could relate. However, other than five deaths from 
drowning I will omit the motor and rail traffic that. was interrupted 
and the cattle-feeding industry in the region which suffered tremendous 
losses by reason of sale of cattle before they were ready to market. 

Certainly this region is part of the food basket of our country, and 
the industries that are located in these cities suffered tremendous losses. 
If you will notice on the last picture inthe brochure is the Fall River 
Dam, which is located on Fall River, which is a tributary to the Ver- 
digris. This Fall River confluences with the Verdigris just south of 
Neodesha, Kans. It certainly has proved to the people of this entire 
area that the building of flood-control dams is an effective weapon 
that can be used to control these devastating and menacing recurring 
floods. When this Verdigris overflooded its banks and stretched out 
miles over these rich bottom valley lands, the engineers closed the gates 
on the Fall River Dam and in such a way that it permitted the water 
to flow on down the Verdigris without having to also absorb the 
flooded waters that would have come down from Fall River. 

The engineers have estimated that the Fall River, built in 1949 at 
an estimated cost of $10 million, saved $1,840,000 of damages on the 
Verdigris River, in addition it saved the abundant crop on the Fall 
River and certainly was very effective. 

I don’t know whether you noticed, I wanted to put it into the record, 
the quotation of Senator Dennis Chavez in the last picture in the 
brochure. Senator Chavez, of New Mexico, was chairman of a sena- 
torial investigating committee that inspected the flooded areas and 
made the following statement before the United States Senate: 

It was in this area, too, that we saw a heartening sight in this depressing 
panorama, on one of the streams, Fall River, a flood-control dam had been 
finished not long ago. It was the first of a series of dams planned for a major 
tributary of the Arkansas River. Upstream from this dam where the flood- 
waters came down unrestrained we could see the unmistakable signs, dying 
crops, mud, silt, washed-out bridges and roads, but below the dam the stream 
had been kept within its banks, the fields were green and there was no sign 
that one of the worst rainstorms of record had passed over just a few days 
before. 

There are many organizations that have passed resolutions and en- 
dorsed this project that is included in my statement. I will not repeat 
all of those. : 

Last July, 7 months ago, following the great flood, the Budget Office 
asked for a supplementary appropriation to House Resolution 4:3, 
in which $3 million was asked for the first year of construction on 
the Toronto Dam. The Senate placed this item in the budget, but 
the item was taken out in conference committee. Six months later 
the Budget Office made no request for funds to start Toronto in the 
fiscal year 1953, which 6 months before was deemed of urgent im- 
portance. Yet our farms and our cities, which were so deeply flooded. 
still have the same hazard and their damage from future floods is as 
present as ever. 
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In July 1951, 1 was in Washington appearing before the Senate 
committee when General Pick stated, and I quote: 

1 think the most effective project you could build down in here [pointing to 
southeast Kansas on the map] would be the Toronto Dam, which is located here. 

Gentlemen, we beg of you to consider our problem and it is our fer- 
vent hope that you will appropriate the necessary funds, that prompt 
construction may begin on this very important Toronto project in the 
fiscal year of 1953. The Congress has already appropriated $360,000 
for planning money, and the engineers advise that plans are suffi- 
ciently advanced in status that a contract could be let at once. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Grorer. The next gentlemen I want to introduce is the mayor 
of one of our largest industrial cities in southeast Kansas, Mayor G. A. 
Erickson of Coffeyville. The chairman was kind enough to ask me a 
while ago if you men would file your statements, and then make just 
brief statements for the record. 

Mr. Erickson. Mr. Chairman, as mayor of the city of Coffeyville, 
Kans., and as a resident of that city, I appear to urge an appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000 to begin the construction of a flood-control dam on 
the Verdigris River near Toronto, Kans. This project has been au- 
thorized by the Congress. We are advised by the Corps of Engineers 
that plans are now completed to the point that contracts can be let 
immediately that funds are available. 

The Verdigris River is a tributary of the Arkansas River. The two 
main tributaries of the Vardigris are the Fall River and the Elk River. 
The congressional authorization is for four dams and reservoirs. One 
is on the Fall River known as the Fall River Dam and is above Fre- 
donia, Kans. This dam has been completed. There has been no con- 
struction or acquisition of land for any of the other three. The second 
in importance 1s the Toronto Dam on the Verdigris. It is the appro- 
priation to begin construction on this dam that brings us to Wash- 
ington, today. The other two projects are a second dam on the Ver- 
digris near Neodesha and a dam on the Elk near Independence, Kans. 

The development of the protection wn this river is a part of the 
over-all plan upon the Arkansas River. These projects are of imme- 
diate value to those in the Verdigris Valley in Oklahoma. The feasi- 
bility of plans for the valley are beyond the stage of speculation. The 
operation of the Fall River Reservoir in the flood of July 1951, in the 
period of the greatest recorded rainfall, proved that flood-control 
dams do work. 

Coffeyville, a city of approximately 19,000 people, is 2 miles north 
of the Oklahoma border and is the last Kansas town on the Verdigris 
River. There are a number of cities and towns in Kansas and in Okla- 
homa primarily affected by floods of this river. 

While my comments will dwell on the benefits of flood protection 
more than the other benefits of the proposed river-control program, 
I want to mention another very important asset. 

The reservoir program is of great value in the maintaining of a 
constant stream flow in times of water shortage. This is more ap- 
parent to me than to most of the people because it deals with one of 
the responsibilities of the office I hold. Our civilization is constantly 
increasing the demands upon municipal water supplies. The per 
capita consumption of water is greater and greater. Because of our 
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increase in manufacturing, the problem of stream pollution is intensi- 
fied. Other sanitary problems involve water increase. 

The Verdigris River and its tributaries furnish water for Coffey- 
ville, Independence, Neodesha, Cherryvale, Elk City, Fredonia, and 
other Kansas towns. Coffeyville has been fortunate in that the rains 
have always come before the supply of water has been completely 
exhausted. Many times the margin has been narrow. It has been 
necessary to ban the use of water for all but the most essential pur- 
poses, to send workers to dig into the bed of the river so that pools 
of water could be drained to the pump intake. The storage available 
in the existing Fall River Reservoir has eased but not eliminated this 
problem. The completion of the authorized reservoir plan on the 
Verdigris will solve the problem of municipal and industrial water 
supply and stream pollution for the foreseeable future. 

I have watched the water pour into Coffeyville when the levee was 
topped in 1943 and when the levee gave way in 1945. I know what 
it is to have 50 blocks of our city under water, I have seen the great 
damage to our people when the floods come. I have seen the devas- 
tated fields of the farmers in the valley. I have seen this destruction 
spread into the great State of Oklahoma to the south. 

The best estimates that we can get fixed the damage from the great 
flood of 1943 in the Verdigris Valley at nearly $5,000,000. The flood 
of June and July 1951 damaged the people of this valley in the amount 
of approximately $6,500,000. 

This is damage to crops, industry, and highways and bridges. In 
1943, about 2,000 people in the city of Coffeyville alone were forced 
from their homes. 

Fortunately, and only because of the water controlled by the Fall 
River Dam our city did not suffer the loss in 1951 that it did in 1943 
and 1945. During the great flood of last year I walked the levees 
protecting our city, hoping and praying that the rise would stop. I 
watched the water creep within 18 inches of the top of the levee. If 
the two additional feet.of water that was held by the Fall River had 
been loosed upon us the levees would have been gone. The flood with- 
in our city would have been by far the greatest in history. The dam- 
age would have been many times the greatest before suffered. There 
would have been two more feet of water in the city than in 1943. I 
do not need to tell you that this would have covered many more blocks 
without our city. This great damage was prevented only because a 
few year ago Congress had seen fit to make the appropriation neces- 
sary to construct the Fall River Dam. 

Our city is an industrial and trading center. Our industries in- 
clude oil refineries, oil-well-supply manufacturing concerns, brick and 
tile manufacturers and many others. Our largest employer is the 
Continental Can Co. which has a plant engaged primarily in building 
parts for the B-+47 bomber. This plan has a present payroll of about 
1,400 persons and expects to shortly increase its employment. 

Our floods frequently obstruct traffic upon all of the three rail- 
roads serving the city, the Santa Fe, the Missouri Pacific, and the 
Katy. There is but one highway that can take you to other cities in 
time of flood. 

The city levee does not protect the refinery of the Cooperative Re- 
finery Association and the pipeline terminal of the Sinclair. The re- 
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finery suffered a loss in excess of $10,000 in the flood of last summer. 
For days, no gasoline or oil could be taken from the products pipe- 
line of the Sinclair. 

The Verdigris Valley is a fertile one. The agricultural products 
consist of corn, alfalfa, wheat, soybeans, and kindred crops. It is a 
rapidly growing dairy county. In this time of need for the defense 
of our Nation and the need to keep it strong, what is more important 
than a project which will protect the productivity of the farms and 
factories of the great Middle West ? 

The first allocation for planning funds on the Toronto Dam was 
made by the Congress in the fiscal year 1940. The people of this flood 
area then believed that construction would follow planning, that the 
dams would become a fact. Twelve years have elapsed and Toronto 
Dam is not yet started. The only one of the four authorized struc- 
tures is constructed. Not only is there no construction but funds have 
not ‘yet been appropriated to initiate construction. 

Naturally the city commission of Coffeyville, the chamber of com- 
merce of Coffeyville and many other organizations in the valley have 
endorsed the construction of Toronto Dam and the others within the 
authorization. However, I think that it is significant that the Kansas 
State Chamber of Commerce has endorsed these authorized projects. 
This action demonstrates that our State as a whole realizes the bene- 
fits to accrue from a positive attack upon the floods in Kansas. 

We do not tell you that there is no opposition to this construction. 
I do not believe that the day will ever come when those whose homes 
are in a reservoir behind a dam will say build the dam and force me 
to sell my home. ‘These persons can enlist the help of their friends 
who live on the highlands. I do submit, however, that the opposition 
to the construction of the Toronto Dam is extremely limited. Since 
the original authorization of these projects for control of the Verdi- 
gris the program has been the subject of many meetings and much 
discussion throughout the valley. As the years have gone by and 
more and more floods have wreaked havoc, as the people have learned 
more about the operation of a program of the type here designed the 
opposition has disappeared. People have learned that something 
can be done now. The final proof of the pudding was in the eating. 

In our valley, we have a flood-control dam and reservoir that is an 
accomplished fact. It was called upon to function under the greatest 
rainfall recorded. It has worked. The dam did control the flood 
on the stream as it was designed to do. For the people of my city 
I thank God that it was in operation and that we were spared the 
greatest disaster that had ever visited our city. 

Respectfully, but earnestly, I urge you to consider the needs of the 
people living in the valley of the Verdigris. As demands are made 
upon you for appropriations to aid stricken people in far corners of 
the world, remember that the people who have met the challenge of 
floods ask their Government to make an investment, not a gift, but an 
investment that will pay dividends year after year to the economy of 
the Nation. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Grorer. The next gentleman I want to present is the mayor of 
Independence, Kans., Emmett E. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you today. Ido not wish to take up a lot 
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of your time. I merely wish to file this statement with you. This 
statement would be along the same lines that I would give otherwise ; 
so, I would like to file this. 
Mr. Rasavut. Without objection, it will be placed in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EMMETT E. WILSON, MAYOR OF INDEPENDENCE, KANS, 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am appearing as mayor of 
the city of Independence, Kans., and also on behalf of the Verdigris Valley Flood 
Control Association. I am associated with the Union Gas System, Inc., and the 
Elk Valley Alfalfa Mills of that area. 

The people of my city, my county, and the entire area covered by the Verdigris 
River Basin are desperately in need of development of the Verdigris River Basin 
flood-control project in Kansas. This project is part of the general compre- 
hensive plan for flood control in the Arkansas River Basin which was approved by 
Congress in the Flood-Control Act of June 27, 1989. The Verdigris River plan, 
which contemplates the construction of the Toronto Dam, was approved by 
Congress August 18, 1941. 

The first dam of this project, known as the Fall River Dam and Reservoir, 
was completed in the summer of 1949. This dam has conclusively demonstrated 
that the plan will work. There has been no flood on the Fall River below this 
dam, and until June and July of 1951 there was no extensive flood on the 
Verdigris due to the control of flood-waters available through the one dam 
completed. 

I now present to the committee a group of pictures showing the last major 
flood prior to the completion of the Fall River Dam and aerial views of the flood 
conditions existing in July 1951. We particularly wish to call the committee's 
attention to the views of the Fall River Reservoir and the fact that the area of 
productive farm land below the dam is not damaged in any way. Another view 
shows the lower Fall River Valley untouched by flood-waters, while the other 
views show the remainder of the Verdigris Valley terribly damaged. 

The engineers have estimated that had the Fall River Dam not been in opera- 
tion the 1951 flood would have been 4 feet higher on the lower Verdigris River 
in Kansas. 

The 1951 flood which devastated our area of the State far exceeds the greatest 
in the known history of the river valley. The losses resulting are difficult to 
comprehend. The recent catastrophe flooded 116 square miles. Many more 
thousands of acres would have been flooded had the Fall River Dam and Reser- 
voir not been in operation. This loss in the Verdigris Valley has been a con- 
stantly recurring one. It is estimated that the Fall River Dam is that one 
flood saved from flooding 20,000 acres and saved $1,361,000 in crops. 

It is impossible to get complete estimate of the loss to roads and bridges in 
this area. The devastation to the State highway system was, of course, great, 
but the local and county roads in many areas were an almost complete loss. 

Thousands of acres are each year needlessly wasted by flooding which can be 
controlled. Industrial areas receive damage year after year. An example is 
the Cooperative Refinery Association at Coffeyville, which produces high-octane 
gasoline for the defense effort. This plant must be completely closed or placed 
on a stand-by basis because of flood-waters. The Sinclair pipeline terminal was 
again completely under water. Many of the industries vital to the Nation and 
the defense effort received severe damage. 

The Verdigris plan was authorized in 1941. The people of that area believed 
that an orderly development of the plan would come. Yet, 10 years have elapsed 
and only one of the four dams is completed. Those living in the reservoir area 
have been in a constant state of suspense. The REA will not build electric lines 
into the area. The State highway department will do only repair work and 
build temporary projects. Land is not easily sold because of this constant air of 
uncertainty. Those living below the dams have lived in the hope that relief 
would come, and yet there is no action. 

Thus far in this statement T have dealt with the devastation caused in our 
area in general and without reference to particular types of flood loss. I wish 
to comment now on some types of loss with which, either due to my business 
activities or due to my general knowledge of the area, I am more especially 
familiar. Union Gas System, my employer, is a public-utility company supplying 
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natural gas to most of the residents and most of the industries located in the 
area. Its pipelines and producing wells are susceptible to flood damage. During 
the flood of 1951 its emergency radio cars were pressed into service simply to 
keep communities otherwise entirely isolated from public contact in a position 
where their dire peril could be broadcast. The community of which I am mayor 
is headquarters of the Sincliar Pipeline Co., said to be the largest oil pipeline 
system in the world. Within the past few months they have built another 24- 
inch oil pipeline through the Verdigris Valley, bringing the precious oil that our 
part of the country produces to the people of the East, who vitally need it, and 
to tankers who may carry it to our troops in Korea, National defense on oil is 
too clearly understood to require further elaboration. I am also associated 
and have been associated for many years with the Elk Valley Alfalfa Mills, 
who dehydrate alfalfa, which is probably the leading crop produced by farmers 
in the Verdigris Valley. Other dehydrators are similarly engaged. All of them 
saw in the flood of 1951 fields of alfalfa destined for dehydration rotting in the 
floodwaters. Warehouses filled with bags of meal destined for livestock the world 
over were left as soggy and utterly worthless remnants of the flood. Can we 
long expect farmers to plant alfalfa in this area or expect business to erect 
dehydration equipment, faced as they are with the constant threat of such dis- 
asters. I have earlier mentioned the new 24-inch line of the Sinclair Pipeline 
Co., whichis just one of several operated through this area by that company. 
Closely paralleling it are the gasoline lines of the Great Lakes Pipeline Co., 
without whose product the busy streets of Washington would soon be deadly 
silent. 

Can you long continue to build concrete runways on airports when our cement 
plents are standing waist-deep in water and the railroad tracks that might haul 
that cement in the defense area are forced to suspend service because Lot only 
the tracks but bridges as well are washed away. 

I mention this to emphasize to you that the economic burden under which 
we struggle and the economic losses we sustain through delay in correcting this 
situation are not exclusively ours but affect the entire Nation. 

Our request is that an appropriation of approximately $3,000,000 be made at this 
time to enable construction to begin upon the dam known as the Toronto, which 
is near the town of that name and is west of Buffalo, Kans. The engineering 
plans are practically completed, and contracts looking to its construction can be 
let immediately. The Army engineers advise us, and we believe this advice can 
be relied upon because of the demonstration and operation of the Fall River 
Dam, that the addition of this one additional dam will control all but the 
severest floods. It will mean a saving of life and property of inestimable value. 

It is our sincere hope that this statement of facts relative to the great need 
in the heart of our Nation will be favorably received and that the appropriation 
of $3,000,000 to begin the actual construction of the Toronto Dam will be made 
avuilable. 


Mr. Grorer. I wish to present Richard Becker, who represents the 
Chamber of Commerce of Coffeyville, Kans. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I wish to introduce this statement. 
I am not going to speak from it. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RiIcHARD L. BECKER, COFFEYVILLE, KANs. 


As I prepared this statement, I had before me four huge scrapbooks prepared 
by Nell Stegall, of my town. For over 15 years she has kept this record of the 
behavior—perhaps I should say misbehavior—of the Verdigris River, which is a 
part of our life. It is a part of our life very literally, as it is the source of 
the muncipal water supply. The story that these scrapbooks tell is a tragic 
one. With a yardstick, I measured these books. There are 11 inches of them. 

Floods cannot be stopped, nor can they be completely controlled or harnessed. 
But our people believe that effective control is possible and that the construction 
of the dams recommended by the Corps of Engineers and authorized by Congress 
will do that job, and that the resulting damage from excessive rainfall will be 
negligible. We have seen the proof in the construction of the Fall River Dam, 
the first of the recommended projects for this valley. 

Seeond in importance to the flood control is the maintenance of a constant 
stream flow in times of water shortage. Our town of 19,000 people and many 
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other towns depend upon the Verdigris River for their water supplies. The 
completion of these projects means ample water supply for Coffeyville, Inde- 
pendence, Cherryvale, Neodesha, and other smaller communities. 

Let us look at Nell Stegall’s scrapbook. The first entry is not about a flood 
but about a drought. This clipping is of a paid notice inserted by the water 
superintendent telling the people not to waste water by watering lawns or gar- 
dens or by washing cars. This scrapbook reflects the vagaries of this stream. 

Here are the “high” flood stages measured at the Coffeyville city waterworks. 
The river floods at 17 feet. 


May 4, 1904: 23 feet 2 inches. 
April 21, 1927: 23 feet 6 inches. 
October 4, 1927 : 24 feet 6 inches. 
May 31, 1935: 23 feet 9 inches. 
May 20, 1943: 25 feet 8 inches. 
April 18, 1945: 25 feet 144 inches. 
July 2, 1951: 23 feet 7 inches. 


(Had it not been for the operation of the Fall River Reservoir the last two 
figures would have been 2 feet more, or 27 feet 144 inches and 25 feet 7 inches. ) 

Three of these times of great flooding remain vivid in my memory. The first 
was the flood of 1948, which reached its peak May 20, 1943. At that.time I was 
chairman of the disaster relief committee of our Red Cross chapter. A person 
cannot forget spending the entire night of May 19, 1948, and the following day 
doing what could be done to provide shelter for those forced from their homes, 
sending boats to remove people and property from homes. The scrapbook con- 
tains the following headline from the May 20, 1943, Journal: “2,000 Evecuate in 
Coffeyville’s Worst Flood.” -Fifty blocks of the city were under water. The 
levee protecting the city was not high enough and the water poured into the 
city. 

Have you ever read a statement of this kind about your home? 

“Approximately 200 volunteer workers toiled with city police, firemen, CAAF 
soldiers, and civilian defense auxiliaries during the night and this morning 
assisting evacuees of nearly 50 blocks of inundated east Coffeyville, flooded by 
rampaging Verdigris River. * * * 

“Request for additional boats and motors was made from police headquarters 
today. Planes of the Civil Air Patrol were flying low over inundated areas 
today in an effort to spot marooned persons or livestock which could be removed” 
(Coffeyville Journal, May 20, 1943). 

A news story of November 9, 1943, states in part as follows: 

“Mayor J. D. Byers will leave tonight for Washington in the interest of pro- 
posed water projects relative to Verdigris River flood control. * * * 

“Plans for a series of reservoir dams on the Verdigris River for this purpose 
have been developed by the War Department and have been approved, but 
appropriations for the work have not been allowed. * * 

In the time that has elapsed, over 8 years, one project ohis has been built, 
the Fall River Dam. (We remain éternally thankful for the protection that it 
gives us.) Today we find another mayor of Coffeyville, G. A. Erickson, appear- 
ing before a committee of the Congress in the interest of these same projects 
that mean so much to his people. 

The second vivid memory is a terrible repetition of the first.. In April of 
1945 the levee breaks and again the floodwaters pour into the city. Again in 
the same job of disaster relief chairman of the local Red Cross Chapter the 
entire night is spent in attempting to care for those made homeless by the flood. 
Again the American Red Cross sends aid and personnel to help our city. Again 
a headline: “30 City Blocks in East Coffeyville Inundated” (Coffeyville Journal, 
April 18, 1945). In the April 21, 1945, issue: “Red Cross reports 400 residences 
and 60 outbuildings in city suffer effects [of the flood].” 

The third vivid memory is “Black Friday,” July 13, 1951. That day I was 
in Washington appearing before a committee of the Senate urging this same 
appropriation for the construction of the Toronto Dam on the Verdigris. We 
were here, 1,500 miles from home, listening to the continuing report of greater 
and greater disaster from the Kansas floods. These reports were about my 
home community, my home State. This tragedy cut deep; it was my home. 

The effectiveness of the flood-control program on the Verdigris was being 
proved ; it was surviving its “baptism of fire,” or better “water.” It is no longer 
speculation, we know that it works. The Fall River Reservoir was in full opera- 
tion, and it prevented another headline describing the greatest area of Coffey- 
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ville under water in history. The levee had been raised to the highest practical 
height since the flood of 1945; yet, the waters of July 1951 were within 18 inches 
of the top. Fall River Dam retained water that would have raised the flood 
level at Coffeyville two additional feet. 

It does not take an engineer’s computation to demonstrate this fact. We sub- 
mit aerial photographs which show Fall River from its juncture with the Ver- 
digris at Neodesha entirely within its banks to the dam site, the same picture 
showing the rampaging Verdigris. But for this completed project floodwaters 
from this tributary would have piled upon those of the Verdigris. The engineers 
estimate that the operation of the Fall River Dam in July of 1951 saved flood 
damage of $1,840,000 and had the Toronto Dam been in operation during that 
flood the flood damage would have been reduced nearly $3,000,000. This in the 
time of the greatest flood recorded in the Verdigris Valley. 

In thinking about the great destruction in times of great floods we are apt to 
overlook the year-after-year damage to our crops, the loss of fertile soil, the 
damage to highways, that is caused by the constantly reoccurring “small” floods. 
This totals a tremendous amount. 

I mentioned my appearance before the Senate committee in July of 1951. 
The Senate included in the appropriation measure then being considered the 
sum of $3,000,000 to begin the construction of Toronto Dam. We were filled with 
hope that the second major step in the control of the floods in our valley was 
to be taken. But again, in the end, disappointment was ours. The appropriation 
was removed in the conference on that measure. This disappointment has been 
ours again and again. But our coniidence in the justness of our cause brings 
us here another time. 

In July of 1951, the river was above flood stage 15 of the 31 days of that 
month. Fortunately we have not been flooded since July of 1951. But let me 
remind you that this river has flooded over 50 times in the last 45 years. This 
continuing destruction of farms, factories, and homes is a tremendous loss to 
the economy of this Kansas-Oklahoma area and consequently to the Nation. 

The construction that we ask is an integral part of the over-all plan to control 
the Arkansas River that means so much to the States of Oklahoma and Arkansas 
as well as to my home State of Kansas. 

You note that I have not attempted to give you statistics. Others appearing 
today have presented many of the figures as to the amount of the recurring 
losses. The reports of the Corps of Engineers are available to you for accurate 
information as to the estimated costs, the land involved, the anticipated savings. 
Rather it is my desire to in a small way give you the picture of what a flood is, 
what it means to a community, what it means to the farmer marooned in his 
home, his barn and crops floating away. 

Carlton Hall, a farmer of our community could not attend this hearing as he 
had carpenters coming to begin the razing of the house which has been home to 
him and his children. he was forced to build miles from the farm home. He 
finally gave up—too many times had they been isolated in the second story of 
their home, the cattle in a specially constructed barn to escape the water. 

The great intangible losses that are terrible in themselves—those who lose 
their lives. The drudgery of shoveling silt from your home, if it stands so that 
you can return. Motorboats plying your city’s streets. Even this cost in human 
misery has a monetary value. This loss cannot be accurately measured, but it 
exists in the losses due to those abandoning the area, the lessened desire to build 
and produce, the loss of the security of a home. 

It is easy to say: “It was always thus.” It is true that the cities have been 
built in the valleys, that bottom farms have always been subject to flooding. 
Does this mean that no effort should be made to protect these cities and farms, 
to lessen the damage? 

The investment of the people’s money in effective flood-control projects is just 
that—an investment. It is a capital outlay. This investment is not a recurring 
one, The flood-control dam and reservoir continues year after year to pay its 
dividends of protected property, in adequate water supplies, recreational facili- 
ties, conservation of our greatest resource, the land. As our Government pours 
out its resources to aid those suffering from disasters in far-away lands, let us 
not forget our own people who again and again face the ravages of floods. 

It is our plea that a sufficient appropriation be made that construction can 
begin upon this second step in the approved plans for the control of the Verdi- 
gris River which will so greatly benefit the people of Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Perhaps I should tell you who I am and my interest in this important problem. 
I have lived all but the first 6 years of my life in Montgomery County, Kans. 
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I have practiced law in Coffeyville since graduating from our State university. 
For four terms I was a member of the State legislature and am now serving my 
district in the State senate. Having served as president of the Coffeyville 
Chamber of Commerce and still being a member of its board, I believe that I have 
sufficient familiarity with the problems and needs of this area to speak for the 
residents of this valley. As a member of the board of directors of the Kansas 
Chamber of Commerce, I had a part in the adoption of the policy of that organi- 
zation in its endorsement of the plans for flood control on the Verdigris which 
had been developed by the Corps of Engineers and which have been authorized 
by the Congress. 

Since I began preparation of this statement there is a new clipping that will 
become part of the scrap books. This clipping contains the story of Verdigris 
River floods and the effort that has been made to get some work done. It is 
prepared by the Carlton Hall that I mentioned. The clipping is attached to 
this statement. It appeared in the Coffeyville Journal of last Sunday, February 
24, 1952. 

You must consider many demands; your task is great. However, with all 
of the force that is in me, I urge you not to forget the needs of the people of 
Kansas and Oklahoma who, year after year bear the onslaught of floods. May 
my friend, Nell Stegall, add another and happier clipping to her scrap book, a 
headline that will read: “Toronto Dam to be constructed—a great step in flood 
control becomes a reality.” 

Mr. Becker. I do want to make a few remarks. I want to say that 
T have had a little personal experience fortunately not being flooded, 
but in 1943 and 1945 I spent the night as director of the disaster relief 
of our local Red Cross. I saw floods come into my city. I was here 
in July when we thought any minute it would come last year. There 
were about 2,000 people in my town who were moved out of their 
homes in 1943. 

I want to call your attention to two pictures in this brochure that 
you have before you. The second one is a picture of my city. I guess 
it is the first one. You will see a refinery in the foreground. That is 
a cooperative refinery in my city for the manufacture of high-octane 
gasoline. That is a picture in the 1951 flood before it quite reached 
its peak. They had in excess of $10,000 damage. Those large tanks 
that you see above the plant in the picture floated down the river, and 
most of them were retained by fences or trees so they could be retrieved. 

The district that Congressman George represents is primarily—not 
primarily, but it is one of the important industrial districts in that 
area. We have a number of railroad shops in that area, and division 
points. We have got the Missouri Pacific at Coffeyville, at Arkansas 
City we have the Santa Fe, at Chanute we have the Santa Fe. We have 
five cement plants. You can see five of them at one time. Some of 
these plants are directly affected by floods, all of them indirectly 
affected. 

We also have a number of defense industries in our area. The Con- 
tinental Can Co. was mentioned. Its biggest job right now are sub- 
contracts of Boeing on the B47. We have the refinery that you see 
the picture of in Coffeyville. There is a refinery in Neodesha that you 
will see in a picture I will call your attention to in a minute. 

Arkansas City has another refinery. Many industries in this area 
are directly and indirectly affected by these floods which are engaged 
in manufacturing for the defense of our Nation. 

Of course, it has been mentioned the tremendous agricultural loss. 
Another look at this picture, spreading out from Coffeyville, with 
those literally hundreds of acres of land under water demonstrates 
that. 
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I want to call your attention, if you will turn four more, you will 
see a picture of Neodesha. In the foreground you see the flood of the 
Verdigris River. You are looking directly up the valley of the Fall 
River and if you will note, that stream is in flood at no point. It is 
the most graphic illustration that I have ever seen of the effectiveness 
of a flood-control program. 

The rainfall in June and July of 1951 was tremendous over that 
entire area, but that whole valley, and the smoke you see in the 
distance is from one of these cement plants I mentioned. 

I want to state I am here representing the chamber of commerce 
of my city, also the county of Montgomery, which happens to be the 
senatorial district I represent in the State senate and also I am appear- 
ing as representing the State chamber of commerce, of which I happen 
to be a member of the board of directors which adopted the flood- 
control program which was presented to you by Mr. Jarvis earlier. 

We feel this is a real investment for the people of this Nation. 

Mr. Razaut. Congressman Schwabe. 

Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
didn’t know I was to testify, but I am very happy to do so in behalf of 
this group. This district is immediately to the north of the district 
which I represent in Oklahoma. 

lam interested in the Toronto Dam because if it were built, and one 
or two others in the same area, in addition to the one on Fall River 
that has already been completed, which did such valiant service to 
the people in 1951, then the water would be kept almost entirely, 
according to the United States Army engineers’ reports, up in Kansas, 
on the watershed where it falls, and as Congressman George said, 
would not be dumped on us and result in the disastrous floods which 
we have suffered. 


Turspay, Fesruary. 26, 1952. 
ARKANSAS River Bastin 


WITNESSES 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 

GEORGE HETZEL, KINSLEY, KANS., REPRESENTATIVE, DISTRICT 20, 
MISSOURI-ARKANSAS BASINS FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Grorcr. I would like to introduce Mr. George Hetzel, who rep- 
resents the Arkansas Basin Flood Control Association. 

Mr. Rasavt. Proceed, Mr. Hetzel. 

Mr. Herzev. Mr. Chairman, I will not take much of your time. We 
have been flooded out many times in western Kansas, where you think 
of the Dust Bowl, you fellows have heard about that, but we also have 
a flood hazard that is continual. We have had 24 floods in 16 years. 
[ make a living between times. 

New the thine that I hope that is gotten over to this committee is 
the over-ail picture that we are presenting, one witness after the other, 
and I am not going to ask to file these affidavits but I ask this: I 
will have more affidavits probably at the hotel when I get back, and 
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is there any way they can be included and made a part of this state- 
ment so you will see that these affidavits follow a certain correlation 
on the Arkansas River? It includes 2 counties in Colorado, 12 or 13 in 
Kansas, in the Albuquerque Corps of Engineers territory, and this side 
of Great Bend we would join into Tulsa Corps of Engineers terri- 
tory and they have a set plan, and all we are asking for is that we 
get money to go on and complete the plans, you see. 

We haven't the plans, and we will not be back until 1954 to ask for 
money to build them because it will take that long, but we got cut out 
last year and didn’t get completely surveyed. 

Mr. Rapavt. Are they in the budget this year? 

Mr. Herze.. Congressman Hope, I believe, said that they should be 
in this year. He is from my district. 

We have three men here in the House. We have Senator Schoeppel 
and Senator Carlson. They viewed this thoroughly and would tell 
you this sanie story. 

Mr. Rapavr. What is the name of that project / 

Mr. Herzev. This is the Arkansas River Basin—the Corps of Engi- 
neers call it the Arkansas River project, and it doesn’t include any 
dams. There is just channel clearance and some very small levees, 
mostly channel clearance. 

Mr. Rasavut. The bank stabilization ? 

Mr. Herzer. Yes. 

Mr. Rapavut. There is $2 million in for it. We haven’t approved it 
yet. but it is in there. 

Mr. Herzen. Now, then, may I say this, that I would like to put this 
point over: That we are also vitally interested in the Tuttle Creek Dam, 
because when that flood came our cattle were stuck and our wheat 
was stuck and everything was stuck out in our country because Kansas 
City is our market, and down in the southeast corner of Kansas the 
flood stopped alfalfa going to the dehydrating plants so we could not 
get the dehydrated alfalfa we needed and in that same territory five 
cement plants are located. We needed their product too, so we are one 
family the same as vou fellows are representing, one family and all of 
these rivers fit into the pattern, and in the Arkansas River Valley. We 
just want an appropriation so our surveys can be completed now so we 

‘an go ahead with this work. 

There's thousands and thousands of people back of these many peti- 
tions which I have here. 

Mr. Rasaur. Do you want to file them with the committee / 

Mr. Herzen. Yes. You had a suggestion that was mighty good a 
minute ago. These petitions would vary because each County and, or 
city asks that their particular problems be taken care of and coordi- 
nated with the work of all the others along the river. Here is the engi- 
neer’s plan which contains projects from the John Martin Dam in 
Colorado clear down to Arkansas City, Kans., and why not file it. 

We agree with them perfectly. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection, we will put it in the record. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


The organizations listed below have submitted petitions in favor of the above 
project : 


City Council of Sterling, Kans. 

Valley Township, Lyons County, Kans. 

Alden (Kans.) Flood Control Association. 

Board of County Commissioners, Lyons County, Kans. 
Sterling (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Farm Bureau Board, Lyons County, Kans. 

City of Great Bend, Kans. 

City of Larned, Kans. 

County Commissioners, Pawnee County, Larned. 
Committee, Larned (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce. 
Kinsley (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Rotary Club, Kinsley, Kans. 

City Commissioners, Kinsley, Kans. 

Coon Creek Flood Control Association, Kinsley, Kans. 
Committee, Dodge City (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce. 
City Commissioners, Dodge City. 

County Commissioners, Dodge City, Ford County. 
Garden City (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce. 

City Commissioners, Garden City, Kans. 

County Commissioners, Garden City, Kans., Finney County. 


The flood and major drainage problems being considered for this report in- 
clude: Channel improvement, Colorado-Kansas State line to Great Bend; local 
flood protection, Lakin; Garden City levee, Arkansas River; major drainage 
near Garden City; levees, Gray County, Arkansas River: local flood protection, 
vicinity of Cimarron, Arkansas River; levees, western Ford County, Arkansas 
River: major drainage and local flood protection, Dodge City; levee between 
Dodge City and Fort Dodge, Arkansas River; Wilroads Gardens levee and 
major drainage, Arkansas River; levees, eastern Ford County, Arkansas River; 
local flood protection, Mulberry Creek; major drainage, Edwards, Pawnee, and 
Barton Counties, Arkansas River; local flood protection, Coon Creek; levees, 
edwards County, Arkansas River; Kinsley levee, Arkansas River; local flood 
protection, Sawmill Creek, tributary of Pawnee River; local flood protection, 
Pawnee River; Arkansas River reservoir, Arkansas River between Larned and 
Great Bend; major drainage and flood protection, Great Bend and vicinity, 
Walnut Creek and Arkansas River; local flood protection, Sand Creek, tributary 
of Walnut Creek; local flood protection, Walnut Creek. The planning, costs, 
and benefits of the projects have not yet advanced to the point of determining 
which of these are economically justified, which, of course, is a prerequisite to a 
favorable recommendation. 


Mr. Herzev. The only thing I wish to impress on you: we keep in 
mind when we are filing this one there are thousands and thousands 
of people whom these petitions do represent, counties and cities and 
State chambers of commerce and flood organizations. 

I thank you a lot, and I don’t see any reason to take more time 
because the thing has been covered fully. You all understand what 
is going on and know what we need. We ask that we get this work 
done and that we get it directly. 

Mr. Rasautr. Thank you very much. 
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Wepnespay, Fesruary 27, 1952. 
ArKANsAS, Wuirr, AND Rep River Basins 


WITNESSES 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

N. R. GRAHAM, VICE CHAIRMAN, OKLAHOMA PLANNING AND RE- 
SOURCES BOARD, TULSA, OKLA. 

HON. ROBERT S. KERR, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

DON McBRIDE, ASSISTANT TO HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


Mr. Ranaut. Mr. Stigler, you are going to talk about the Arkansas 
River. 

Mr. Stricter. And several other interrelated subject matters. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to take this 
opportunity to appear before your committee and to introduce these 
two witnesses who appear before you this morning. First, I have the 
privilege of introducing Mr. N. R. Graham, vice chairman of the 
Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, and who has had vast 
experience in water development. Mr. Graham is the representative 
of the Governor of Oklahoma in the Arkansas, White, Red Basins 
Interagency Committee and is vice chairman of the Oklahoma Plan- 
ning and Resources Board, as has been mentioned. 

He will testify first, and then Mr. Don McBride, long associated 
with reclamation work and now with Senator Kerr, is going to appear 
for Senator Kerr of our State. 

I regret I cannot stay to hear the testimony, but our committee is 
dealing with some agricultural problems over here. 

Mr. Razavut. That is very nice of you to come over Congressman. 

You may proceed, Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Granam. The Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, under 
Oklahoma law, is authorized to represent the State in matters per- 
taining to the development of water resources. I have been authorized 
by resolution of the board to speak for them to your honorable com- 
mittee. 

We quite realize that the Congress faces unusual budget demands 
and so restrict ourselves to what we deem to be minimum require- 
ments. 

We respectfully point out to the committee that all reservoir con- 
struction in the area of the Arkansas and Red Rivers will come to 
an end this fiscal year with completion of Fort Gibson and Tenkiller 
Reservoirs, because there have been no new starts in these basins in 
the past 4 years. 

We are asking— 

1. That funds be provided to at least clear up a bad situation faced 
by landowners in the Oologah Reservoir area. 

2. That planning funds be provided to complete the definite project 
report on the Keystone Reservoir. 

3. That sufficient appropriations be made to carry on the impor- 
tant work of the Arkansas-White and Red Basins Interagency Com- 
mittee. 
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4. That the program of bank stabilization on the Arkansas River 
in Oklahoma and Arkansas, begun last year, be carried on at a pace to 
assure the most economic cost. Once this work is begun, it is sheer 
waste to stop short of completion. 

5. That ieee be provided to start construction of the Toronto 
Reservoir in Kansas. 

I want to talk about several matters that affect the State of Okla- 
homa’s development of water and land resources. I want to reiterate 
in a brief way the views of the people of Kansas with regard to the 
Toronto and Strawn Reservoirs. While they only affect a small part 
of our State, they affect it seriously, and we endorse their statement 
of the matter. 

I also want to endorse the program of bank stabilization. I got a 
long wire from the boys yesterday to ask the committee to raise the 
amount, but the committee told me last year they would not raise any- 
thing that was not in the budget; so, I merely raise the necessity for 
bank stabilization in the lower river. 

So, I want to talk about, briefly if I may, the Arkansas, White, 
and Red Rivers study. I want to show to you that in my opinion 
this report that is under way on the Arkansas, White, and Red study 
will probably do more to unite the various departments under con- 
struction and the development of their economic approach than has 
ever been done before. 

The State of Oklahoma maintains 12 people working on this report. 
We think that it is of the utmost value in the matter of savings in the 
future. We think the report will not be a mere glossary of projects. 
It will bridge the economies, and I hope this committee will take that 
study seriously because it is being taken seriously by the States and 
the Federal agencies. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Granam. The States are having full participation, and our 
voice on the committee is as important as any other voice. I think 
the report has tremendous possibilities. It has had a lot of difficulties 
because these agencies started on different objectives and their ap- 
proach has been difficult. But we are gradually coming to a merged 
approach and that is important to the economy of this country. 

I would like to speak about the Oologah project. It is not in the 
President’s budget. As you recall, it was in the special budget request 
that came up last July and was later dropped largely because it was 
thought it would interfere with the oil development. 

Some weeks ago the St. Clair Oil & Gas Co., who have purchased a 
great deal of this property and are trying to finish, sent some of their 
men to me as the representative of the State and suggested they wanted 
every possible step taken to safeguard the recovery of their oil. The 
State of Oklahoma has a real interest in the oil situation. We get 5 
cents out of every dollar; so we are not throwing it away. 

Mr. Ranaut. Oologah is not in the budget this year? 

Mr. Granam. It was in the budget and was thrown out because it 
was thought it was too late, and it may come up sometime in the future; 
so, I want to get this in the record if T might. 

Sinclair came to me sometime in October or November and asked 
that steps be taken to protect the recovery of the oil. They actually 
did not know what steps were necessary. They sent their engineers 
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and geologists into the picture, and then they gave me this proposal 
and the rider: 


Srnctam Or & GAs Co., 


Tulsa, Okla., December 21, 1951. 
Mr. N. R. GRAHAM, 


National Bank of Commerce Building, Tulsa, Okla. 


Dear Mr. GRAHAM: Again, we wish to thank you for the courtesy extended 
to us and for listening so graciously to Mr. Foley Wright and me the other 
day while we were explaining to you the extent of the oil and gas reserves held 
by Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. in the area which will perhaps eventually be inundated 
by the waters impounded by the Oologah Dam on the Verdigris River, and our 
desire to produce these reserves before they are inundated. 

You so kindly suggested that if we would prepare a suggested rider, you 
would use your good offices to prevail upon someone in the United States Senate 
to propose the rider as an amendment to the appropriation bill in the next Con- 
gress. I have diseussed this with Mr. Garrett, and he believes the attached 
rider should be introduced. 

The adoption of this rider would enable the oil producers to produce the 
greater part of the oil deposits before inundating the area. 

We enclose the rider for your consideration, and we hope the rider will be 
adopted. 

Mr. Garrett joins with me in expressing our appreciation of your kindness. 

Sincerely, 


Puiuipe J. KRAMER. 
RIpER PROPOSED FOR INTRODUCTION IN APPROPRIATION BILL FOR OOLOGAH DAM 


For the promotion of conservation and the prevention of waste in our natural 
resources, and in order to permit the recovery of the oil and gas minerals from 
the reservoirs of such minerals existing below the lands which may be inundated 
by the waters impounded by the construction and operation of the Oologah 
Dam on the Verdigris River in the State of Oklahoma, the Oologah Dam so to 
be constructed and operated through the moneys hereby appropriated, shall be 
operated in such manner and so far as is practicable consistent with normal 
flood-control operation, so that the surface-water level of the Verdigris River 
within the area of the waters to be impounded by said dam shall not raise, 
except for flood-control operations, above a level which is 600 feet above mean 
sea level at the dam until such time as it shall be determined by competent 
petroleum engineers that the greater part of recoverable oil and gas minerals 
which were deposited in such reservoirs have been brought to the surface of 
the ground and recovered from such reservoirs. 


They say in their letters that with the adoption of that type of a 
program they can recover all the oil that is in the basin. We submitted 
that to Mr. Forsling who is the coordinator and chairman of the 
Southwest Field Committee of the Department of the Interior. Mr. 
Forsling agrees with the Sinclair Co., that under such an operation all 
the oil in the Oologah Reservoir can be recovered. This oil is in test- 
run states of recovery. It is under water—what we call secondary 
recovery. Sinclair expects to be entirely out of there by 1960, so it is 
in the last stages of it. So, I want to put that in the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Grauam. I do want to call attention to one thought, that by and 
hy — 

Mr. Ravsavr. You want to put that in the record? 

Mr. Grawam. Yes sir. 

(Documents referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Grauam. Mr. Forsling’s letter is dated January 15, 1952, and 
is as follows: 

To: The Secretary of the Interior (through Director, Program Staff). 
From: Chairman, Southwest field committee. 
Subject: Mineral resources in Oologah Reservoir site, Oklahoma. 

Mr. N. R. Graham, vice chairman, Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board 
and representative of the Governor of Oklahoma on the AWRBIAG, has called my 
attention to a rider proposed for introduction in connection with an item in an 
appropriation bill which would provide funds for proceeding with the construc- 
tion of Oologah Dam in Oklahoma. A copy of the proposed rider is attached. 
Its object, of course, is to assure recovery of the maximum practicable extent of 
oil and gas resources, the extraction of which might otherwise be prevented by 
the operation of the reservoir which would be formed by the Oologah Dam. I 
informed Mr. Graham of the’ offer of this Department to cooperate with the 
Department of the Army in investigations aimed to make possible suggested proce- 
dures for the recovery of the oil and gas reserves in the reservoir site and at the 
same time achieve the flood control and other benefits for which the dam is to be 
built; and that in my opinion the objective of the proposed rider would be in 
conformance with the desires of the Department of the Interior to avoid the 
loss of the recovery of the oil and gas resources in the reservoir site. It would 
be preferable in my opinion, inasmuch as more than one agency of the Depart- 
ment would be involved in the technical determinations, if the words, “The 
Secretary of the Interior” were substituted for the words “the United States 
Geological Survey” in the proposed rider. 

C. L. Forsrinc. 

It will be noted that the Sinclair Co. suggested that a decision about 
final depletion be left to the United States Geological Survey. The 
State suggested “competent petroleum engineers,” and Mr. Forsling 
suggests “The Secretary of the Interior.” We have a telegram from 
the Sinclair Co. accepting this and the State concurs in Mr. Forsling’s 
suggestion. 

This proposed rider has been submitted to higher authority in the 
Corps of Engineers by the district engineer. Time has not permit- 
ted further consideration. It is our hope that they will concur, how- 
ever, in adoption of this protective measure. 

These fields are nearly depleted. Sinclair expects them to be out 
by 1960. They are now frequently flooded. Briefly, this rider calls 
for quick drawdown to the river level following a flood. It is our 
belief that this rider, if enacted into law, will permit the production 
of every barrel of recoverable oil. This being true, the plight of dis- 
placed landowners and flooded farms downstream have, we believe, 
a paramount right of consideration. If it is deemed best to restrict 
the requested appropriation to the purchase of land, we yet ask the 
inclusion of the proposed rider to assure the requested protection. 

Last year, in a special message to the Congress, following the July 
flood, the President asked for construction funds for Tuttle, Toronto, 
and Oologah Reservoirs. The Congress did not concur, yet the need 
for the protection these reservoirs will provide is as imperative today 
as it was during the tragic floods of last year. 

r ‘ i | - bd * ° 
_ The Government of the State of Oklahoma is particularly interested 
in early renewal of construction on the Oologah Dam for badly needed 
flood control and to rescue landowners in the reservoir area from a 
bad situation. Three years ago the Congress oo funds 
for the purchase of dam-site lands, the construction of access roads, 
and other works preliminary to dam construction. There are 41,900 
acres in the flood pool, broken up into approximately 650 land- 
owners. 
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This notice to all landowners that this dam is to be constructed 
froze the usual activity of buying, selling, repair, and maintenance 
of private and public property within the area. The President’s 
message last year, asking that construction be resumed, accentuated 
this freeze. 

Property owners who naturally desire to find homes elsewhere can- 
not find buyers nor can they afford to keep buildings, fences, roads, 
and so forth, in proper repair. If construction of the dam must 
be deferred, then we ask an appropriation for the purchase of land 
to relieve these good people from this Government-imposed burden. 
These, too, are displaced persons, 

As the committee is informed, an old stripper oil field extends into 
the Oologah Reservoir area. These properties have been under water 
pressure, the last stage of recovery for several years. 

The construction appropriation for Oologah in 1949 served to 
greatly increase activity on the water repressuring program and 
thereby shortening the life of this production. The State of Okla- 
homa has a direct tax receipt interest in the production of all oil 
possible of recovery in this field. We also desire that flood control be 
provided the people below. 


KEYSTONE RESERVOIR 


I would like to talk to you briefly if I might about the Keystone 
Reservoir. 

Mr. Rapwavt. Are planning funds being asked for it ? 

Mr. Granam. Yes, sir. 

We understand that the “Civil functions” budget now before your 
committee contains funds necessary to complete the definite project 
report on this project, which has but recently been certified by the 
President under the rule set up by the House managers of the 1952 
Civil Functions appropriation resolution. 

In support of the budget office request for these funds the State of 
Oklahoma presents the following facts based on the adopted criteria : 


THE PROJECT INCLUDES THE DEVELOPMENT OF POWER 


The initial proposed installation is 60,000 kilowatts which the South- 
western Power Administration of the Department of the Interior, in 
a report to the Secretary, says will be required by January 1, 1957. 

The project provides industrial or municipal water supply in a 
critical area. The city of Tulsa, Okla., has requested the State to 
assign to their water rights on the Arkansas River amounting to 
100,000,000 gallons per day and only obtainable from water stored 
in Keystone Reservoir. The largest concentration of industry be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., and Dallas, Tex., is located in this area. There 
is a growing need for industrial water in the Southwest. 


THE PROJECT PROTECTS IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES FROM FLOOD 


There are 57 important defense factories employing 9,742 people 
located in the flood plain from 10 to 20 miles below Keystone; in excess 
of 15,000 people live in the same exposed area. While a part of this 
area is protected up to a point by levees, a much lower flood than the 
‘Topeka-Kansas City flood of 1951 would cover it from high bank to 
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high bank. Such a flood passed this point in 1908, the only difference 
being that it was spread over 23 days instead of 11, as occurred at 
Kansas City in 1951. The Corps of Engineers are on record that these 
levees will not stop a flood with a crest in excess of 350,000 second-feet. 
The Kansas City flood crested at 510,000 second-feet. Without Key- 
stone this major urban industrial area at Tulsa is as exposed as is 
Topeka or Kansas City without Tuttle Creek. May it be protected 
before and not after such a flood. 

I heard that some of the committee members felt that unless this 
project could be justified without regard to navigation then it might 
not be justified. So, on February 19, I wrote the district engineer 
this letter: 


402 NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 


Tulsa, Okla., February 19, 1952. 
Col. E. G. Hers. 


District Engineer, Corps of Engincers, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

DeaR CoLoneL Hers: Thanks for the revised estimate of costs and benefits of 
the Keystone project. As you know, the government of the State of Oklahoma 
has long contended that the unclaimed benefits of this project exceed or even 
excel those claimed for it. 

I am scheduled to testify for the State before the civil functions subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives on this and other projects. In order to develop 
information bearing on our contentions, we herewith present a series of perti- 
nent questions and will be obliged if your office will answer those about which 
you are informed. 

1. We note your report estimates recreation benefits or Keystone as substan- 
tial, but does not give them a dollar value. We recall that in the original study 
the National Park Service did put a dollar value on Keystone recreation. Will 
you please inform me if this is correct and the amount? We know of one Missouri 
Basin project now nearly completed in which recreation benefits are set as 
$88,000 annually. Oklahoma is now planning to invest !arge stuns in State parks 
on Fort Gibson and Texhoma as well as on Keystone. 

2. It is not unusual to credit benefits to pollution abatement when present. 
As you know, there is an urban population of nearly 200,000 people residing 15 
miles downstream in the Sand Springs-Tulsa area, dumping 86 percent of its 
sewage in the Arkansas River. I wonder if your office or the Public Health 
Service has any estimate of public benefits which will result to this situation 
from construction of Keystone? 

3. During the hearings on Keystone before the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, officials of the Bureau of Reclamation testified about irrigation 
benefits to truck crops. Can you give me their estimate of acreage and public 
benefits ? 

4. On December 20, 1945S, the city of Tulsa applied to the State of Oklahoma and 
was granted 900 cubic-feet per second flow of water for municipal use from 
the Arkansas River to be nade available from storage in Keystone Reservoir. 
What is a reasonable amount which should be credited to public benefits from 
this source? 

5. | wonder if you will tell me why this benefit was not included in your latest 
Keystone estimate and what, if any, local steps should be taken to justify such 
inclusion? 

6. In the comprehensive plan, as I recall, credit was given to Fort Gibson and 
Kufaula projects for increased power production in downstream river run hydro- 
electric dams as a result of upstream storage. Certainly such benefits are present 
in Keystone. I wonder if your office will give us an estimate? 

7. As you know, the Keystone Reservoir is one of two projects on the Arkansas 
River designed to protect 400 miles of the lower Arkansas River from the en- 
croachment of sediment. Can your office tell us the reasonable annual public 
benefits from this source to agricultural lands, hydroelectric power developments, 
etc. in the lower river which will accrue from the construction of Keystone? 

8. I note that your estimated flood control annual benefits of $2,226,000 which 
accrues to property in the flood plain outside the Tulsa levees. As I recall, the 
Mannford Reservoir which Keystone replaced, was considered essential in addi- 
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tion to the levees to give this area minimum safety. As of November 29, 1951, 
there were 14,261 citizens and 57 factories employing 8,742 people located within 
the flood plain back of the levees. Without the benefit of the flood storage at 
Keystone : 

(a) Would a volume and crest of flood water such as topped the levees at 
Kansas City in July 1951, top the Tulsa levees? 

(b) Would a volume and crest of flood water such as occurred on the Arkansas 
60 miles downstream at the Fort Gibson bottom in May 1948, top the Tulsa 
levees? 

9. Have you any idea of the possible loss which would result from such a 
flood? 


10. Can you tell from the storm-path report of the 1951 flood approximately 
what degree of divergence southwest would have centered it on the Arkansas 
instead of the Kaw? 

We will appreciate the cooperation of your office in the matter for we believe 
the evidence these questions will develop to be important. 

Very truly yours, 
N. R. GRAHAM, 
Governor's Representative, Arkansas, White, Red Basins Inter-Agency 
Committee. 

Mr. Granam. This is Colonel Herb’s reply to my letter showing 
the projects. 

Mr. Rapavt. Is it a related project? 

Mr. Granam. It is a recreational project. In many areas and 
around lakes and along seashore these things do not occur. But Fort 
Gibson Dam has had only a year since completion but already there 
has been spent $851,000 in property development, recreational de- 
velopment around it and they are planning $5,906,000 of investments 
around the lake that accrue as individual benefits. The State of Okla- 
homa organized groups. 

Mr. Rasaut. What kind of lease do they have on this? 

Mr. Granam. Some of the land is private land and the lease is an 
access lease. On others the State paid someone. The average’ price 
of land in that area was $150 per acre. The State came in and paid 
$100 per acre for the land we needed to fill out what we could lease. 
The going value of the land around Fort Gibson later—1 year before 
it was opened up for recreational purposes across the water isn’t 
in it. They are putting in the power installations so they are holding 
the water to 5,000 acres instead of 19,100. The going value of land 
is $200 an acre. 

I am showing you what happens in an area where lakes are not 
plentiful. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Granam. I would like to put in the record subject matter in 
connection with the Keystone matter of our claims for benefits. 

Mr. Rasavur. Without objection, that will go in the record. 

(Statements referred to follow :) 


Corps OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIstTRICT ENGINEER, TULSA DISTRICT, 
Tulsa, Okla., February 21, 1952. 
Mr. N. R. GRAHAM, 
Vice Chairman, Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

DreAR Mr. GRAHAM: Reference is made to your recent request for information 
on current and proposed expenditures for recreational and related developments 
by both public and private sources at Fort Gibson Reservoir. 

As you know the Flood Control Act of 1944, as amended in 1946, authorizes 
the Corps of Engineers to develop flood-control reservoirs for public use and 
recreation and to grant licenses and leases to others for recreational develop- 
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ment. This legislation grants preference to other Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernmental agencies in the selection of areas for public park and recreational 
development. 

Construction of Fort Gibson Dam was initiated in 1941. However, only an 
access road to the dam site and construction buildings were completed before 
work on the project was suspended because of World War II. Construction of 
the project Was resumed in 1946. At the present time, only an interim low 
pool is being maintained in the reservoir while construction continues on the 
power-generating facilities and certain relocations in the reservoir area. This 
interim pool is approximately 30 feet lower than the top of power pool which 
will prevail when the reservoir is placed in full operation for the primary pur- 
poses of flood control and generation of hydroelectric power. This interim pool 
has a surface area of only about 5,000 acres in comparison to 19,100 acres of 
water area at power-pool level. Not completed in spring of 1952. 

Leasing and licensing of federally owned lands at Fort Gibson Reservoir to 
other governmental agencies, organized groups, and individuals, for development 
of public park and recreational facilities was commenced in about 1948. The 
various categories of development on the federally owned lands and expendi- 
tures for such development are discussed as follows: 

(a) Division of Recreation and State Parks, Oklahoma Planning and Resources 
Board.—The area licensed to the State of Oklahoma for development of a State 
park, including the proposed supplemental area, comprises approximately 3,000 
acres of land. You recently advised personnel of this office that the State has 
already expended approximately $150,000 through January 1, 1952, on develop- 
ment of this area. It is also understood that the State proposes to issue approxi- 
mately $2,250,000 in revenue bonds for development in this area, within the next 
3 years or as soon as conditions will permit, and that the State legislature will 
be requested to appropriate approximately $250,000 in January 1953. 

(b) City of Wagoner.—The area licensed to the city of Wagoner for develop- 
ment of the public park area, including golf course, comprises approximately 
324 acres of land. There has been no construction started on this area, however, 
the citizens of Wagoner, Okla., have voted approval of a $300,000 bond issue to 
develop the area. 

(¢) Oklahoma Aviation Commission.—The area being utilized by the Oklahoma 
Aviation Commission for development of a public airstrip comprises approxi- 
mately 155 acres of land. Development of this airstrip is under way and approxi- 
mately $10,000 has been expended on this facility. 

(d) Commercial recreational concessions —One commercial concession lease 
has been granted at the dam site to serve the large number of fishermen that 
use the river channel below the dam. The concessionnaire has expended approxi- 
mately $8,000 in his building and other facilities for furnishing services to the 
public. It is estimated that approximately $493,000 will be expended by private 
enterprise in the development of commercial recreational concession lease areas 
on federally owned lands within the next 3 years. 

(e) Organized quasi-public groups.—Leases have been granted to 11 such groups 
for development of organized camps for their members. These organizations 
include Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Y. M. C. A., religious groups, and 
similar organizations. Two of these organizations have initiated development 
and use of their areas and have expended a total of approximately $130,000 
to January 1, 1952. It is estimated that the other groups now holding leases, 
together with additional lessees of this nature, will expend approximately 
$525,000 within the next 3 years. 

(f) Organized clubs.—Leases have been granted to 20 organized clubs. De- 
velopment has been initiated on 16 of these sites, ranging from preliminary road 
work on a site to expenditures of from $30,000 to $90,000 on developed sites. A 
total of approximately $450,000 has been expended in development of these sites 
to January 1, 1952. It is estimated that these lessees, together with additional 
lessees of this nature, will expend approximately $1,440,000 within the next 3 
years. 

(97) Individual cottage sites —Leases to 112 individual cottage sites have only 
recently been granted. It is estimated that these lessees will expend approxi- 
mately $448,000 within the next 3 years. 

(h) Corps of Engineers—Approximately $103,000 has been expended by the 
Corps of Engineers in 12 public use and recreation areas to provide public ac- 
cess and use of the reservoir area. A great majority of this work has been 
the construction of access roads and parking areas on Federally owned land. 
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It is estimated that $200,000 should be expended within the next 3 years for access 
roads, parking areas, water wells for public drinking supply, sanitary facilities, 
public picnicking and camping areas, and other basic public use facilities. 

A summary of the expenditure data given above is tabulated below. 











Expenditure 
Source | ; | 
| Estimated | 
tae = 5 1, | for next Total 
| 3 years ! i 
ee Eee OTS ne See EET ee : Raa ee? Sere Pare Bs 1OOCE 
State park __ See bets $150,000 | $2, 500, 000 | $2, 650, 00) 
City of W agoner. fb Stoke 0) 300, 7 300, 000 
Oklahoma Aviation Commission 4 tanks apie 10, 000 10, 000 
Commercial recreational concessions -_ - ahiveatl 8,000 | 493, 000 | 501, 000 
Organized quasi-public groups........._.-_-_-._.-_..-----__.- 130, 000 | 525, 000 | 655, 000 
Club sites eee beds 450, 000 | 1, 440, 000 | 1, 890, 000 
OE SEES ESE AY ERD LCT TY 0) 448, 000 448, 000 
Corps of Engineers.. Red ere 103, 000 | 200, 000 | 303, 000 





SS eile ee : ae Belen sol 851, 000 | 5,906,000 | 6, 777, 000 











1 Estimated « on basis of past bdondeunt and availability of materials, equipment, and labor not juin 
ing more critical than at present. 


You will note that the above information concerns current and estimated 
expenditures on federally owned lands at this project. As you know, a substan- 
tial amount of improvements that will be associated directly or indirectly with the 
recreational and other related uses of the project are being developed on privately 
owned lands adjacent to the project area. It is our understanding that the 
Helmerich and Payne Oil Well Drilling Co. of Tulsa, Okla., has expended ap 
proximately $250,000 on private lands adjacent to the project area in the devel- 
opment of a club-type development for officials and employees of the company. 
It is conservatively estimated that a minimum of $500,000 has been expended 
to date for recreational and other related improvements on privately owned 
lands in connection with use of the project area. 
It is hoped that this furnishes the information you desire. 
Very truly yours, 
E. G. Herr, 

Colonel, Corps of Engineers, District Engineer. 


CorPS OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE District ENGINEER, 
Tulsa, Okla., February 21, 1952 
Mr. N. R. GRAHAM, 
Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, 
Governor’s Representative, AWRBIAC, 
Tulsa 3, Okla. 

DEAR Mr. GRAHAM: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter dated February 
19, 1952, in which you list 10 questions concerning the Keystone project, Ar- 
kansas River, Okla. Receipt is also acknowledged of your letter dated February 
13, 1952, requesting that benefit data from fish and wildlife developments at 
Keystone Reservoir be furnished. The following answers are listed in the same 
order as the questions in your first letter. 

1. As you know, the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board has expressed 
the following views concerning the recreational potentialities of Keystone 
Reservoir. 

“Because of its size and location we believe the Keystone project will develop 
more recreational values than the average project in the Arkansas Basin. The 
project is close to an urban population of more than a million people. It is 
within 30 minutes of the Tulsa metropolitan area, a little over 2 hours by auto- 
mobile from the Oklahoma City area and about 4 hours from Wichita. Under 
the 1944 Flood Control Act it will be the duty of the Corps of Engineers to 
design and control through lease agreements with private business and individ- 
uals, the recreational features of this property. 

“This design should especially include areas for high-class hotels, country 
clubs, and private cabin regions as well as more modest facilities. 
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“Because of the large close-by urban population, given careful and proper 
development, the recreation benefits can be made to exceed all other public 
benefits of the project. We are particularly interested in this development 
because the record of what has occurred around other lakes reveals that con- 
struction which surrounds such lakes returns taxes to local governments and 
work and business to local people far in excess of preconstruction returns. We 
ask that the Congress be requested to provide funds for recreational planning 
in pace with construction funds. Businessmen of Tulsa and communities sur- 
rounding the proposed lake should take a large view of the investment possi- 
bilities of recreation for, when properly undertaken, it is big business.” 

Keonomic studies have not been made of the recreational and fish and wildlife 
benefits to be derived from Keystone Reservoir. However, the National Park 
Service has estimated that the recreational benefit to be expected from Eufaula 
Reservoir, located on the Canadian River in eastern Oklahoma, would amount 
to $900,000 annually. Similarly, the Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of 
the Interior, has estimated that the net annual benefits from fish and wildlife 
resources in Eufaula Reservoir would amount to $180,000. Recreational and 
fish and wildlife benefits for Eufaula Reservoir, therefore, amount to $1,080,000. 
Due to the proximity of Keystone Reservoir to the city of Tulsa, it appears that 
the recreational and fish and wildlife benefits would be at least comparable to 
Eufaula Reservoir. 

2. The United States Public Health Service normally investigates stream- 
pollution problems and estimates the benefits to be derived from increasing the 
minimum stream flows by conservation storages in reservoir projects. However, 
that agency has not, as yet, been requested to investigate stream-pollution 
problems in the Arkansas River downstream from Keystone Dam site. Power 
releases from Keyston Reservoir would increase the low-flow discharges of the 
Arkansas River, particularly during critical dry periods, and would materially 
improve the present unsatisfactory stream conditions caused by discharge of 
sewage by the cities of Tulsa and Muskogee and other downstream localities. 

3. Data presented by Mr. J. W. Dixon, Director of Project Planning, Bureau 
of Reclamation, at the hearing before the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors on April 19, 1948, do not include information concerning monetary 
benefits to be anticipated from an irrigation development downstream from Key- 
stone Reservoir. Mr. Dixon pointed out, however, that precipitation varies from 
19 inches to 68 inches per year, with an average of 42 inches: and that in 31 
of the past 33 years there were deficiencies in precipitation during July and 
August below that needed for good crop conditions. His statement also included 
the following tabulation of lands which are irrigable, or which would be irrigable 
when provided with flood control, drainage, or flood control and drainage, in the 
Keystone Dam site-Muskogee reach. 


Acres 
Irrigable able. PEL Se Vitae. 62S 9, 200 
Irrigable when protected from floods__._..___-_____- : 6, 760 
Irrigable when provided adequate drainage 
irr igable when protected from floods and provided with er drain- 
See os BD 


29, 610 


Mr. Dixon’s statement also included the following: 

“* * * With full development of the alluvial bottom lands along the Ar- 
kansas River between the Keystone Dam site and Muskogee, Okla. after flood 
control has been effected, it is conceivable that a major part or all of the lands 
in this reach which are suitable would be irrigated. Water supply for irriga- 
tion would be obtained either by pump diversions directly from the Arkansas 
River or from wells in the alluvium at points where the underlying gravel 
formations will yield sufficient water. A substantial part of the recharge to the 
ground water would probably be derived from the river * * *, 

In comment on Mr. Dixon’s statement presented to the Board contained in 
letter dated September 29, 1948, Mr. M. G. Barclay, area planning engineer, 
Bureau of Reclamation, stated : 

“In providing the necessary irrigation facilities it is impr acticable to estimate 
the irrigation benefits w hich would accrue to the reservoir alone: however, it 
appears appropriate to include in your report a statement that irrigation benefits 
would probably be about $60 per acre annually at 1948 prices, and at least equal 
to the annual losses which would result from inundation of productive lands 
Within the reservoir * * *,” 
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No credit has been considered by the Corps of Engineers in the economic 
studies for Keystone Reservoir for benefits arising from possible future irrigation 
developments. 

4 and 5. During final stages of the preparation of the survey report on Mann- 
ford Reservoir (Keystone site), the city of Tulsa advised the Tulsa District, 
Corps of Engineers, that an allocation of 20,000 acre-feet of storage space (100 
million gallons per day) was desired in Keystone Reservoir for industrial water 
supply, and that the estimated water supply benefits would be in excess of 
$1,000,000 annually. In connection with this request, the city of Tulsa also fur- 
nished a copy of a resolution by the board of commissioners of the city, author- 
izing negotiations to be conducted to ascertain the cost of reserving such space 
to the city and authorizing application be made to the Oklahoma Planning and 
Resources Board for a water right from the flow of the Arkansas River. On 
December 20, 1948, the city submitted an application to the Oklahoma Planning 
and Resources Board for a water right of 900 cubic feet per second of water for 
municipal use from the Arkansas River to be made available from Keystone 
Reservoir and has since been granted that right. Because the request from the 
city was received the same month that the survey report was scheduled to be 
completed, the city was advised that their request could best be considered 
in the definite project report stage of the planning studies after Keystone Reser- 
voir was authorized by Congress. 

Detailed planning studies have recently been initiated for Keystone Reservoir. 
These investigations will include studies of the request by the city for supple- 
mental water supply storage in the project for municipal and industrial purposes, 
including ati evaluation of annual benefits to be derived from such water use. 
It is apparent from the request by the city that very large benefits from municipal 
and industrial water-supply storage are probable. For example, if only one- 
half of the requested water supply were utilized (50,000,000 gallons daily) and 
the charge were only 10 cents per thousand gallons, which would be extremely 
small to industrial users, the annual return would amount to $1,825,000. In 
preparation of the definite project report, this office will communicate further 
with the city so as to incorporate in the design of the project the necessary 
facilities for water supply. These studies will also include studies of the request 
by the city of Hominy, Okla., for supplemental water-supply storage in Keystone 
Reservoir. In evaluating benefits for Keystone Reservoir, no credit has been 
included for providing a dependable source of supplemental water supply for 
municipal and industrial purposes, since it was considered that the evaluation 
of these benefits should await more detailed studies of the requirements for the 
cities of Tulsa and Hominy, Okla. 

6. Keystone Dam and Reservoir was authorized by the Flood Control Act ap- 
proved May 17, 1950, in conformance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers contained in Senate Document 107, Eighty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion. By letter dated May 27, 1949, to the Chief of Engineers, the Chairman, 
Federal Power Commission, recommended that plans for the project should 
include provisions for an ultimate capacity of 60,000 kilowatts in order to more 
fully utilize the power potentialities of the project. Based on that recommen- 
dation, the hydroelectric power installation has been tentatively increased from 
25,000 kilowatts recommended in the survey report to 60,000 kilawatts, and the 
storage allocations in the reservoir have been revised to the following: 
Allocation 
(acre-feet) 


UE 2 TI i as, th 5 sas ek set de tap deve arentlath edited ichinalboniths 1, 242, 300 
PPLE ERE ALLO OO FLEE EN DN, AE EAE EN. DOG Ge 221, 700 
Conservation and sediment: ragerre cs ain ck ote cele ee 415, 000 

1 eS a ee Oe ERS Pate ENT RT Lape pan S PER OO. 1, 879, 000 


sased on a power development of 60,000 kilowatts and an allocation of 221,700 
acre-feet of power storage in the reservoir, the project would generate 238 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of electrical energy annually, of which 41.4 million kilo- 
watt-hours would be primary energy and 196.6 million kilowatt-hours would be 
secondary energy. The estimated annual benefits from the power installation, 
based on unit values furnished by the Federal Power Commission, would amount 
to $1,571,000. Power releases from Keystone Reservoir would increase the de- 
pendable capacity of the downstream hydroelectric power installations at multi- 
ple-purpose reservoirs on the main stem of the Arkansas Reservoir (Webbers 
Falls, Short Mountain, Ozark, and Dardanelle). These reservoirs were author- 
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ized by the 1946 Rivers and Harbors Act in conformance with the reecommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers contained in House Document 758, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, second session. The estimated increase in power benefits to be 
derived at the downstream projects, when constructed, from power releases at 
Keystone Dam would amount to $826,000 annually. These benefits are, at pres- 
ent, included in the evaluation of benefits for the entire multiple-purpose plan 
for development of the Arkansas River for flood control, hydroelectric power, 
and navigation and, therefore, have not been considered as accruing solely to 
the Keystone Reservoir. The Keystone project, as a unit in the multiple-purpose 
plan, is entitled to its share of these benefits. 

7. In evaluation of benefits in the Arkansas River downstream from Keystone 
Dam site, consideration has not been given to benefits from preventing the loss 
of productivity of agricultural lands due to the deposition of deleterious mate- 
rial during major floods, such as occurred during the May 1948 flood, or to 
benefits to hydroelectric-power developments, and so forth. In a study by Dr. 
Horace J. Harper, professor of soils, Oklahoma A. and M. College, following the 
May 1948 flood, it was concluded that the deposition of sterile sand on agri- 
cultural lands would materially reduce the over-all productivity and value of 
crops grown for many years following the flood. The Corps of Engineers has 
assumed that the productivity of the agricultural lands has been or will be 
brought up to that which existed prior to the 1943 flood, and only the destruction 
of crops during that one year has been considered as an economic loss from the 
flood. Also, the additional cost of reworking the land and applying the required 
fertilizer to replace the productivity to that which existed prior to the 1943 
flood has not been considered as a flood damage. As a unit in the multiple- 
purpose plan, Keystone Reservoir would contribute toward these unevaluated 
benefits. 

8. (a) Preliminary hydrologic studies of the July 1951 storm, which caused 
record-breaking stages in the Kansas, Grand (Neosho), and Verdigris Rivers 
in Kansas, indicate that should this storm be transposed about 150 miles in order 
to encompass the Arkansas River watershed upstream from Keystone Dam site, 
a peak flow of 460,000 cubic feet per second would occur at Tulsa, Okla. This 
compares with a peak flow of 512,000 cubic feet per second which actually oc- 
curred near the mouth of the Kansas River during this flood. The Tulsa and 
West Tulsa levees, completed by the Corps of Engineers in 1945 at a Federal cost 
of $2,781,000, are designed for a peak flow of 400,000 cubic feet per second with 
nominal freeboard. 

(b)The peak flow of the Arkansas River at Muskogee during the May 19438 
flood was 700,000 cubic feet per second. A large portion of this flow originated 
in the Grand (Neosho) and Verdigris River Basins. 

9. The estimated present-day valuation of property within the Tulsa and West 
Tulsa levees exceeds $150,000,000. While detailed studies have not been made 
of estimated flood damages which would result from overtopping of the levees, 
it is the opinion of this office that such damages would be in excess of $30,000,000. 
The property involved consists primarily of industrial developments, including 
steel fabricating and manufacturing plants, most of which had large military 
contracts during the last war, two large refineries, railroad yards, and a resi- 
dential area containing about 3,000 houses. The flood damages estimated above 
do not include the catastrophic effects which could occur from the probable de- 
struction of large stocks of gasoline and oil stored in tank farms adjacent to the 
refineries, such as from the ravages of fire, particularly in residential areas, loss 
of main-stem bridges across the Arkansas River by floating tanks, loss of life, 
and other large speculative effects. Keystone Reservoir would control this flood 
to a nominal freeboard on the Tulsa and West Tulsa levees. 

10. Following is an excerpt of the storm description of the July 1951 flood 
obtained from the flood report of the Kansas City District, Corps of Engineers. 

“The leading edge of a warm, moist Gulf air mass pushed its way into southern 
Kansas on the 5th of July and spread slowly northward on the 6th and 7th to 
cover Kansas and adjoining States by the morning of the Sth. During the day of 
the 8th a weak, cold front developed in a well-defined trough oriented from north- 
east to southwest through central Kansas. This front encountered strong south- 
erly winds from the westward extension of the Bermuda High and stalled in 
southern Kansas on the 9th. Although seattered showers and thunderstorms 
had occurred during the period of intrusion of the warm air mass and formation 
of the stationary front in southern Kansas, heavy rain did not begin until the 
afternoon of the 9th when widespread thunderstorm activity developed and 


resulted in 4 to 5 inches of rainfall over large areas in eastern Kansas by noon 
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of the 10th. This same pattern of widespread nocturnal thunderstorm activity 
occurred again on the night of the 10th and still again the night of the 11th 
as the front remained almost stationary through Kansas * * *.” 

It is apparent from the foregoing that a stronger cold front and less strong 
southerly winds could have shifted the center of the storm over the Arkansas 
River upstream from Tulsa, Okla. 

It is hoped that the above information will meet your needs; however, if addi- 
tional data are needed, please do not hesitate to call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. G. Hers, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, District Engineer. 


Summary of Keystone benefits in addition to navigation 


Annual charges of Keystone as of January 1952’ 


Annual benefits other than navigation, claimed by Corps of Engi- 
neers * 3, 897, 000 
Other benefits reasonably present in Keystone: 
Recreation None 
Municipal-industrial water 1, 825, 000 
Fish and wildlife______ CEL ERLE RSAC IRAE NIRS XARA MMB eSB OES 180, 000 
Irrigation, 29,610 acres truck crops (half) 888, 300 
Pollution abatement 125, 000 
Contribution to downstream power (half) 413, 000 
Kansas City or Muskogee flood, once in 100 years 300, 000 


Total 7, 628, 300 


*12% percent of the estimated costs of Keystone are for contingencies. 
APPLICATION No. 48-216 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA, DIVISION OF WATER RESOURCES OF THE OKLAHOMA 
PLANNING AND Resources BOARD 


APPLICATION FOR PERMIT TO APPROPRIATE THE WATERS OF THE ARKANSAS RIVER FOR 
BENEFICIAL USE IN TULSA COUNTY 


To the Division of Water Resources, Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, 
State of Oklahoma: 


Comes now the city of Tulsa, a municipal corporation, and makes application 
to the State of Oklahoma, acting by and through its Division of Water Resources, 
Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, for a permit to appropriate and apply 
to beneficial uses, the waters of the Arkansas River, in the county of Tulsa, State 
of Oklahoma. In connection herewith the applicant represents and shows: 

1. A certified copy of the resolution of the board of commissioners of the said 
city of Tulsa, authorizing the filing of this application, is hereto attached, marked 
“Exhibit 1°, and made a part hereof. 

2. The city of Tulsa is located on the Arkansas River and at the present time 
receives its water supply from Spavinaw Creek at a location approximately 60 
miles east of Tulsa. It is estimated that 150,000,000 gallons per day is the maxi- 
mum supply of water that can be economically developed and put to beneficial 
use by the city of Tulsa from Spavinaw Creek. It is estimated that the require- 
ments of the city for water for industrial and domestic purposes, in view of its 
increasing population and industrial growth, will, in the foreseeable future, 
exceed that amount. 
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3. The city of Tulsa commenced taking water from the Arkansas River and 
put same to beneficial use by actual appropriation and use in the year 1897, 
and from that date appropriated and used from the Arkansas River the amount 
of water required for its needs. 

4. The city of Tulsa from time to time receives inquiries regarding the fur- 
nishing of large quantities of cheap water for industrial use. The high cost of 
water from its present water supply is prohibitive for industrial purposes. 

5. The United States has under consideration the building of a dam on the 
Arkansas River near the town of Keystone, in sections 4 and 9 of township 19 
north, range 10 east, about 9 miles west of Sand Springs and about 2 miles 
downstream from the confluence of the Cimarron and Arkansas Rivers, commonly 
referred to as the Keystone Dam; the location of said dam will be approximately 
15 miles from the city of Tulsa, and several miles less to industries adjacent 
to but without the present limits of the city of Tulsa. There will be filed with 
this board full particulars regarding said proposed dam and reference is hereby 
made to same. 

6. The city of Tulsa proposes to negotiate with the United States, through the 
Corps of Engineers, for reservation of storage space in the reservoir to be created 
by the construction of said dam, to enable the city of Tulsa to connect with same 
and furnish a supply of water to the city of Tulsa. The city of Tulsa is 
financially able to carry out any obligations or commitments undertaken by it 
in connection with this project. 

7. The construction of the works herein referred to will conserve a large 
amount of water for needful purposes, which is otherwise wasted, and will 
be conducive to the protection of the public and private property and aid in 
the development of the agricultural and industrial resources in Tulsa and sur- 
rounding communities. Said project will, when completed, tend to control floods 
on the Arkansas River and protect lives and property otherwise endangered 
during flood stages. 

8. The city of Tulsa, according to the Federal Decennial Census of 1940, had 
a population of 142,157, and the population of its metropolitan area according 
to said census was 188,564. That reliable estimates conducted according to 
established methods show that the present estimated population of the city of 
Tulsa is 198,284 and of its metropolitan area is 256,430. That a survey con- 
ducted according to approved methods has been made of the estimated future 
gcrowth of the city of Tulsa, and there is attached hereto a chart showing the 
sume, Marked “Exhibit 2,” and made a part hereof. That according to said 
survey the estimated population of the city of Tulsa for the year 1960 will be 
280,000, and for the year 1972 will be 307,000. 

9. The average daily flow of the Arkansas River at Tulsa from 1912-45 was 
7,100 cubic feet per second. 

10. The city of Tulsa hereby makes application for permit to appropriate 
for present beneficial uses and for its anticipated needs for a municipal water 
supply in the immediate and near future to meet the requirements of its in- 
creasing population 900 cubic feet per second of the flow of the Arkansas River 
(equivalent to 582,000,000 gallons per day, or 1,786 acre-feet. ) 

11. The needs of the city of Tulsa, its inhabitants, and its industrial plants 
require the use of the amount of water from the Arkansas River herein applied 
for, and the granting of a permit to take and conserve such quantity of water 
will result in a great benefit and advantage to the city of Tulsa and to a large 
territory surrounding and adjacent thereto. 

Wherefore, applicant requests : 

1. A finding by the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board that the city of 
Tulsa has heretofore, commencing in 1897, actually appropriated for municipal 
purposes the amount of the waters of the Arkansas River required for the needs 
of the municipality and that the right of the city of Tulsa to use the amount of 
water required for its purposes vested as of said date. 

2. That the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board issue permit granting to 
the city of Tulsa the right to apply the waters of the Arkansas River in Tulsa 
County to beneficial use for municipal purposes and to appropriate 900 cubic 
feet per second of the flow thereof (equivalent to 582,000,000 gallons per day, or 
1,786 acre-feet ). 
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3. That any and all rights granted to applicant take precedence and priority 
over any other person, firm, or corporation. 
Dated this 30th day of November 1948. 
Crry or Tursa (a municipal corporation), 
By Roy Lunpy, 


Received December 20, 1948. 


Application received and plans filed in this office this 20th day of December 
1948. 


Mayor. 


OKLAHOMA PLANNING AND Resources Boarp, 
By Forrest NELSON, 
Director, Division of Water Resources. 


Attest : 
[SEAL] S. MAxweE.Li SMirTH, 

City Auditor, 
Approved. 


R. L. Davipson, IJr., 
City Attorney. 
A. M. Wippows, 
Attorney for the Utility Board. 


RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING THE MAYOR AND CriTy ATTORNEY OF THE CrIry OF TULSA 
TO COOPERATE WITH THE UTILity BoarpD IN NEGOTIATING FOR STORAGE SPACE FOR 
WATER IN THE LAKE TO BE CREATED BY THE KEYSTONE DAM ON THE ARKANSAS 
RIVER AND TO TAKE STEPS TO PROTECT THE RIGHTS OF THE City OF TULSA TO A 
PORTION OF THE FLOW OF WATER IN SAID RIVER; AND DECLARING AN EMERGENCY 


Whereas the city of Tulsa has, from time to time, received inquiries from in- 
dustries which require large quantities of cheap water, and the United States 
now has under consideration plans to build a dam known as the Keystone Dam, 
to be located about 9 miles west of Sand Springs and about 2 miles downstream 
from the confluence of the Cimarron and Arkansas Rivers, and the city of Tulsa 
may be able to obtain storage space for water in the lake to be created by said 
dam ; and 

Whereas preliminary negotiations between the city of Tulsa and the United 
States are being conducted at this time to ascertain the cost of reserving space 
for the storage of water for the city of Tulsa in said reservoir, and application 
should be made to the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board to appropriate 
a portion of the flow of the Arkansas River for beneficial use for future antici- 
pated needs of the city of Tulsa for water supply and waterworks purposes: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of the City of Tulsa, Okla. : 

Section 1. That the mayor and the city attorney of the city of Tulsa be and 
they are hereby authorized and directed to cooperate with the utility board in 
negotiating on behalf of the city with the proper authorities of the United States 
for the purpose of obtaining for the city of Tulsa storage space for water in the 
reservoir to be created by the erection of the said Keystone Dam, all subject to 
approval by this board; 

Sec. 2. That the mayor and city attorney be and they are hereby authorized 
to file application with the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board to appro- 
priate a portion of the flow of the Arkansas River for beneficial use for future 
anticipated needs of the city of Tulsa for water supply and waterworks purposes ; 

Sec. 3. That the mayor and city attorney are hereby authorized to prosecute 
such proceedings as may be necessary to fully and completely protect the city 
of Tulsa in the premises ; 

Sec. 4. Emergency. That an emergency exists for the preservation of the pub- 
lic peace, health, and safety, by reason whereof this resolution shall take effect 
from and after its adoption and approval. 

Adopted, and the emergency clause ruled upon separately, and approved this 
Sth day of October, 1948. 


Roy LuNpy, Mayor. 
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TORONTO RESERVOIR, KANS. 


Mr. Grauam. The Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board de- 
sires to join the people of Kansas in requesting funds to start con- 
struction of the Toronto Reservoir in Kansas, 183 river miles upstream 
from the Oologah Reservoir. 

On July 25 last, following the great flood, the President requested 
Congress to appropriate funds to begin construction of Toronto. The 
need for protection which it will afford the cities of Neodesha, Inde- 
pendence, and Coffeyville and valley farm lands is fully as present 
today as it was 6 months ago when three lives were lost and in ex- 
cess of 6 millions of dollars in property loss was sustained on this 
stream. Long experience and extensive study clearly show that both 
Toronto and Oologah Reservoirs are both feasible and justified. If 
they were of sufficient importance to call for a special Presidential ap- 
peal in July, we feel they are of equal importance today. 


BANK STABILIZATION 


Last year the Congress made an appropriation of $4,100,000 to begin 
construction of essential bank stabilization at vital points on the 
Arkansas River in Arkansas and Oklahoma. We understand this 
work is now under contract at several points. Oklahoma has par- 
ticular interest in stabilizing the banks eon Wilson’s Rock to Fort 
Smith. We understand the Tulsa office, Corps of Engineers, is about 
to be or has let a contract for this project. We respectfully point out 
to the committee that, once such a project is under way, true economy 
calls for steady accomplishment and completion. 


ARKANSAS-WHITE AND RED BASINS INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE 


The State of Oklahoma is an active participant in the studies of this 
group, the Legislature of Oklahoma having provided sufficient funds 
to employ our share of the necessary technicians and to meet other 
expenses. We know that this first attempt at a real comprehensive 
study is making good progress though it has and must yet reconcile 
differences in procedure which, in some cases, calls for drastic changes 
in established departmental procedure. If the study is to be com- 
pleted in 1954, it will be necessary to keep up the pace of accomplish- 
ment. Two years of effort and expense have already gone into this 
study. We urge this committee to protect this investment and there- 
by make possible the first integrated, comprehensive planning for the 
conservation of land and water. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you, Mr. Graham. 

Mr. McBripe. Iam an aide to Senator Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma. 
Senator Kerr regrets that he could not appear personally before the 
committee this morning because of committee assignments in the Sen- 
ate and he asked me to appear and read his statement into the record. 
| Reading : | 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appear before this 
committee urging appropriations for the continued construction of 
projects in Oklahoma which are contained in the budget and urging 
that consideration be given to other projects that mean much to the 
economy of my State. 
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I am advised that there is contained in the President’s budget a 
recommendation for funds to carry on the construction of the Fort 
Gibson Reservoir on the Grand River in Oklahoma, Tenkiller Reser- 
voir on the Illinois River in Oklahoma, Denison Reservoir on the Rei 
River in Oklahoma, and bank stabilization on the Arkansas River in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

I am further advised that the President’s budget recommends plan- 
ning funds for the Strawn Reservoir on the Neosho River in Kansas, 
the Keystone Reservoir on the Arkansas River in Oklahoma. My 
complaint of the budget recommendations is that they do not contain 
some projects which are equally important to Oklahoma. The Oolo- 
gah Reservoir on the Verdigris River in Oklahoma and the Toronto 
Reservoir on the Verdigris in Kansas should be immediately placed 
under construction. The justification for the construction of the 
Ooologah and Toronto Reservoirs is because of the extreme damage 
to life and property caused by the great flood of last year. 

Last July the Bureau of the Budget sent a supplemental request to 
Congress, following that great catastrophe, which included money for 
the commencement of construction of Toronto and to renew construc- 
tion of Oologah. The Oologah project has previously had money 
allocated for construction and some construction work has been under- 
taken including purchase of approximately 900 acres for the dam site. 
However, the project was discontinued because of the President’s 
freeze order, though he later asked that it be defrosted. Some contend 
that the construction of Oologah will interfere with the recovery of 
oil. This is not the case for with the proposed draw-down of floods. 
these properties will not be flooded more often than now occurs. 

We urge planning funds for the Eufaula Reservoir on the South 
Canadian for the same reason that we asked the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House to consider the inclusion of 
planning money for the Keystone, Short Mountain, Dardanelle, and 
Table Rock Dams. A copy of my letter is appended to this statement. 
We believe that the time is approaching when it is necessary to con- 
sider the power resources of our area of the United States in connection 
with the national defense program. 

I wish to call your attention further to the fact that in the three 
States of Arkansas, Kansas, and Oklahoma, there are flood-control 
projects which have been authorized since 1936 totaling $1,300,000,000. 
It appears that this program of authorized flood-control projects is 
approximately 25-percent complete because $368,000,000 have been 
expended for construction. I wish to call your attention, however, 
to the fact that under the present policy of “no new starts” the Federal 
construction program in these three States will be completely dried up 
within a period of 2 years. There is required approximately $15,- 
000,000 after this year’s appropriation to complete all projects now 
under construction or projects under construction which have not been 
frozen by the President’s order. 

Many of the projects, particularly of a local nature, have been 
caught in the freeze order and the policy of “no new starts.” In many 
instances municipalities, levee districts, and the States have obligated 
themselves by acquiring rights-of-way and meeting other requirements 
of the Government relating to these projects. It occurs to me that a 
careful screening of these projects should be made to determine where 
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such procedure is causing undue hardship to the local communities. 
Among such projects is the Oklahoma City floodway in Oklahoma. 
The city of Oklahoma City has voted bonds and has acquired a consid- 
erable portion of the rights-of-way for the Oklahoma City floodway. 
There has been appropriated for construction approximately $600,- 
(00 which is now frozen. 

The Oklahoma City floodway fits into the over-all plan for flood 
control, interurban highways, and industrial development of that city. 
The urban road system will be expanded to include military access 
roads which makes it all the more necessary for this project to proceed 
under construction. 

I realize that there is no construction item in the budget for this 
project but I urge this committee to give consideration to authorizing 
the procedure of construction on the project, and making available 
the $600,000 previously appropriated on the project for construction. 

In making the above requests, I am mindful of the fact that it is 
requiring more capital outlay to carry on this Government than at any 
other time in our history but I am also aware that to entirely curtail 
the development of our natural resources and to allow the continuance 
of preventable flood ravage in this country at a time when all our 
resources are needed may be the most expensive expenditure that we 
do not make. 

(The letter referred to above is as follows :) 

JANUARY 9, 1952. 
Hon, CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to call your attention to the immediate need for 
providing planning funds for hydroelectric power projects in Oklahoma, Missouri, 
and Arkansas. There has been no construction initiated in the past 4 years on 
any Federal hydroelectric project in the Southwest. 

Recognizing the need for additional hydroelectric generation which will keep 
pace with the rapidly expanding demand for peaking power in the area, I strongly 
recommend an immediate start on the construction of the Keystone Dam on the 
Arkansas River near Tulsa (66,000 kilowatts) ; the Short Mountain Dam on the 
Arkansas River near Sallisaw, Okla. (110,000 kilowatts) ; the Dardanelle Dam 
on the Arkansas River near Russellville, Ark. (120,000 kilowatts) ; and the Table 
Rock Dam on the White River near Branson, Mo. (84,000 kilowatts). These 
tity if started now, will furnish an additional 380,000 kilowatts of power 

V idor. 

Information furnished me by the Southwestern Power Administration and the 
Federal Power Commission indicates that the power-load growth in the South- 
west leaves no doubt that this additional generation will be very much in demand 
by 1957. It will be to the benefit of the entire Nation if plans can be made now 
for the earliest possible initiation of construction of these projects. It is my 
opinion that the Keystone, Short Mountain, and Dardanelle Dams should be con- 


.Structed in that order, beginning with the upstream dam and working down- 


stream, 


I am sure you are fully aware that the private and public power projects in 
the Southwest are now fully integrated and that contractual arrangements have 
been made between the Southwestern Power Administration and private utilities 
for the marketing of all the power in the area in such a way as to not duplicate 
facilities and at the same time make power available under the terms of the 
various acts of Congress relative to the distribution of public power. 

You are familiar with recent developments in the Southwest which indicate 
that the need for additional power is rapidly developing. I am advised that cer- 
tain areas within region V (Federal Power Commission) already are showing 
signs of a critical power shortage. The private utility companies now have 
under construction steam-generating plants totaling many millions of dollars 
and it is apparent that the need of the peaking power from hydroelectric in- 
stallations at Federal dam projects is necessary for a well-rounded power 
program. 
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According to the Federal Power Commission, the peak load for August 1951 
was 5,224 kilowatts. It is estimated that by August 1954 the peak load will 
reach 7,123,000 kilowatts. By the time the four hydroelectric projects above- 
mentioned can possibly be constructed and placed in operation, the peak load 
of the region can easily be expected to be 10,000,000 kilowatts or more. 

Presently hydroelectric projects are being completed in the area which will 
add 350,000 kilowatts to the present systems, but it is obvious that the addi- 
tional 380,000 kilowatts which can be secured from the construction of the Key- 
stone, Short Mountain, Dardanelle, and Table Rock reservoirs will be badly 
needed by the time they can be completed. 


Therefore, in light of these circumstances, I urgently request your cooperation 
in securing adequate funds for the planning of these projects in the 1953 ap- 
propriation bill. I am quite sure that the need for additional power in Okla- 
hema and the Southwest makes each of these projects eligible for planning 
funds under the criteria which has been set up by the President and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert 8S. Kerr. 

Mr. McBrine. Senator Kerr further advised me to inform this com- 
mittee that he was happy to endorse the statement made by Mr. N. R. 
Graham, who represents our Governor, Mr. Murray, and who also is 
the vice chairman of the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board. 

And we appreciate, gentlemen, your courtesy in giving us this hear- 
ing this morning. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


WEDNESDAY, Fepruary 27, 1952. 
Lower Covorapo River 


WITNESSES 


RICHARD G. GUSMAN, MAYOR, BAY CITY, TEX. 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Kerr. We have our colleague from Texas with us today, Mr. 
Thompson. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Chairman, I want to present to the committee 
Mr. Richard C. Gusman, mayor of Bay City, Tex. He represents here 
the entire Matagorda area and wants to discuss the whole of the lower 
Colorado River which is a part of the project and is so listed by the 
engineers. It is not a separate project. 

Mr. Kerr. We are glad to have you with us this morning. 

Mr. GusMan. I am not going to present a brief at this time due to 
the fact that this is the third time it has been my privilege to appear 
before this committee. Last year in your hearing, you will find at 
pages 140 to 151 a very complete brief respecting the tonnage on the 
lower Colorado River and the local interest in the project and things 
of that kind. ; 

But there has been some more important activity that has taken place 
since that time. This will vitally affect our project. 

As you will notice here, the intercoastal canal that runs here on this 
map from Bruceville from Louisiana is now under construction and 
will be completed in June of next year. In this budget the only locks 
on the entire intercoastal canal are on the Colorado River. 
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As you know, we do have considerable Gulf storms and in the bays 
when these storms come up we have a tidal wave and it sometimes 
sweeps 714 miles from the canal to these locks on the Colorado River, 
and it will make in time of storms conditions which are unsafe for 
boats and barges going up the Colorado River to the 8-mile limit to a 
point of refuge there. 

Mr. Razavt. It is a place of refuge? 

Mr. Gusman. Yes, sir. That isa port. What we are asking for at 
this time is $250,000 to complete the port of refuge up to the county 
refuge here to complete the project, and the turning basin will go in 
at a cost of $500,000. But our request now is to cash in on this ex- 
penditure of the Government at the locks here. Here is the traffic that 
goes through the locks. I asked for that in November 1951, and this 
letter was supplied by the Army engineers in February 1952. It will 
furnish for the committee a statement of the traffic passing through 
the Colorado River floodgates. From that the committee will see that 
the grand total of commercial boats and United States boats is 8,857. 
So, in a year’s time you can see the amount of tonnage going through 
those locks. 

Mr. Rasavr. The only thing that confuses me is that I do not 
see any reflection in the price of gasoline for all the money the Govern- 
ment puts into this project. It is a tremendous assistance to the local 
industry. 

Mr. GusmMaNn. It is a tremendous assistance to the entire United 
States. During the war the submarines came up and sank many of our 
oil barges and this intercoastal canal was a lifesaver to us. 

Mr. Rapavr. In wartime. But there should be a reflection in gaso- 
line prices. 

Mr. Gusman. Here is where the reflection is. Here is your saving 
in having this canal dredged. I have given you letters from the Ohio 
Refining Co. They are building a tremendous refinery on the Colo- 
rado River. It is twice as big as when they started. Hudson are build- 
ing another. They have oil pipelines which will use considerable steel 
and it will also tie up a lot of tank cars. They are vitally interested 
in this project. They can run their oil down here and barge it. It 
is a tremendous saving on steel pipe and steel cars and we can move 
as much oil in one barge as three trains. When you consider those 
angles of the saving 

Mr. Rasavt. I am considering them, only I want to see some re- 
flection. 

Mr. Gusman. We have in this county some 70 oil fields. We are 
not at this time trying to approach this angle except from the $250,- 
000 requested for a port of refuge to complete the lock system so in time 
of storm and things of that kind they can pull into those locks on 
the coast and have these 8 miles for protection. 

Mr. Razavt. Is it in the budget ? 

Mr. Gusman. The locks are in the budget. This is what it takes 
to complete them. I might tell you about this project. It is not new. 
It was approved as a modification of the intercoastal canal in 1938 
and is the only modification on the entire coast not completed. It 
is a definite part of the intercoastal canal and has a definite part to 
play in the whole project and will be completed in June of next year. 
It is no use having the canal and the locks and all this traffic unless 
you give us some sort of protection. $250,000 will complete it. 
93619—52—pt. 2-31 
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The reason it takes so little, I had the Army engineers work me up 
this appraisal of the Colorado River and this 1s one reason that makes 
this the ideal port of refuge. These high banks on the Colorado 
run to 52 feet. Here is your main low tide here. 

We already have down the center of the river the necessary depth, 
width, and height, so there is very little cutting to be done, and 
straighten out the curves and widen the bottom. To make it effective 
we will have to straighten the river and that is why there is very 
little dredging to be done. 

If you go to the turning basin it will take $500,000 to complete the 
project. This project is a complete project within itself. It ties in 
with the locks. Then will come the turning-basin project approved 
since 1938. Both the House and the Senate ipciinell this 2 years ago 
and it was knocked out in the budget. 

I want at this time to emphasize this because of the locks being 
completed and I wanted to show you the amount of traffic there. You 
can more readily see that this is an ideal port due to the fact that our 
banks are lined with trees. The banks are nearly 30 feet high and 
after you leave the Colorado River there are no more trees until you 
reach South America. We only have sagebrush down to the valley. 
That is the reason why in that detailed plan the Colorado River was 
selected to build this first series of locks. 

There will be better than 50,000 boats a year that will pass through 
those locks. It is vital. And besides that there will be all the Gov- 
ernment boats. 

Not long ago, as you know, the 30 miles on each side of the Colorado 
River, the United States Air Force had a firing range. That elim- 
inated a lot of fishing and other activity. We had a hearing on that 
and numerous people appeared and they moved that 8 or 10 miles into 
the Gulf which opened up one of the largest fishing areas there. 

When the Colorado River used to overflow, and it did several years, 
we had over 100 vessels and $84,000,000 of property losses. When it 
used to overflow it filled in the bay but it now has the fine protection 
of the port. It makes an ideal port. The intercoastal canal runs out- 
side the bay. It gets closer to the Gulf and it has the protection. 
Usually, when we have a storm we have a heavy loss aa we have 
over $100,000,000 in dams. 

I showed you this series of dams. We have completed over $100,- 
000,000 of dams locally and local interest built them. They tell us 
we would have to clean all the brush out of the river so local interests 
when labor was cheap—about 25 cents—spent $1.5 million but it would 
be worth $4 million today. So the Government has spent the money 
on the canal and the locks. Local interest has spent the equivalent 
of $4 million on cleaning out the river and we spent $100,000,000 on 
controlling the river. They have already approved a project for $18 
million on the Colorado River for levees. If we have spent $100 
million on dams to control the floods and we have locks down here 
where the boats can get in, we can eliminate the $18 million for levees 
because we have not had sufficient drains from floods. So, we are 
willing to take the gamble. We have tried to build dams to control 
our rivers and built these locks and with the combination of what 
local interest has done plus the dams and locks it makes an ideal 
economic situation. 

Here is why I am so much interested in this project. There is a 

reat need due to 2 years of drought in Texas for industrial water. 
f you are familiar with the Rio Grande and Faleon—— 
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Mr. Rapavt. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Gusman. Several companies have built their plants in there. 
Corpus Christi, the Reynolds Co., went there, Alcoa Aluminum has 
built a big plant there, and Du Pont also. There are a lot of com- 
panies there. This will increase traffic there. If you notice, from 
November to January, 2 months, there were 125 towboats and 50 more 
barges increase in 2 months. You can see how important that port of 
refuge is going to be. Here is the point. With Texas and Freeport 
and the big chemical company joining us to the south and Phillips 
near Bay City and the big refineries and 70 oil vessels—with that 
tonnage we have a ready-made tonnage to use a barge later on when 
we go up to the turning basin. 

r. Kerr. What do you mean by ready-made tonnage? 

Mr. Gusman. Tonnage available. Halliburton sent us a wire saying 
they had half a million tons of cement available that they would like 
to distribute over these oil fields. The Ohio and Sun Oil Companies 
said they had these multimillion refineries. The Government is not 
building it. There is not a single industry I know that does not pay 
taxes, We do not have any industries to write off. We are paying 
millions in taxes. 

In World War I we supplied practically the entire output of sulfur 
from Matagorda County. We have signed contracts on gas for $2,- 
000,000. Another refinery very definitely tells me they very much 
want to use this turning basin. It will cost them by the time they get 
rights-of-way and abstracts and buy steel which is very short, millions 
of dollars to build a pipeline to move the oil out of that area and when 
they located there they located thinking the Colorado River would 
be dredged and we had every reason to Baievs it because our project 
was approved by the Senate and the House and later on our city went 
ahead and we took on 12 projects as you recall. We have completed 
them and built disposal plants and water supply for a town three 
or four times this size. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rasavr. Without objection, you may revise and extend your 
remarks, 

Mr. Tuomrson. Did he understand he was coming for the purpose 
of bringing the committee up to date on exactly what has happened 
before in this project under construction? The lakes are part of it. 
The next phase of it will be to complete the dredging of the Colo- 
rado River to the port.of refuge which the mayor has explained to 
you and the next phase will bring it to the turning basin near Bay 
City. I want to point out that the people in that community are 
acting in good faith and on the strength of the authorization of Con- 
gress they believe in due time you will, when you can, appropriate 
the money. It is the least expensive project and I would like to stress 
that we are going ahead with the full confidence that when you can 
you will take care of us. A 

Mr. Rasavrt. I would like to say to my colleague that a very excel- 
lent presentation has been made for it. Devotion has been shown 
to the necessity for this. But I should not want anyone in that section 
to get into their mind that we are not devoted to this section of the 
country too. If you do not believe it, look at the record of this com- 
mittee and see what has been done. 

Mr. THompson. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, the mayor understands 
that we have never misrepresented it to the people down there. I have 
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told them in the utmost candor exactly where we stand. 

Mr. Kerr. And I think these matters and other matters have been 
taken care of but it takes a long time and a tremendous amount of 
money that has to be siphoned out to this country. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tompson. On the record. You have always been considerate 
and very kind. 

Mr. Gusman. I would like to state this, that since 1938 the local 
interest has gone along in good faith, that we have spent all the 
money that we were supposed to spend as individuals. There has been 
considerable revenue work built on the faith of our having a turning 
basin and right at the present time we are being hurt tremendously 
in an economic way. The oil refineries hate to go out and spend 
millions building pipelines with hard steel when running a few miles 
they could barge this oil out, and I frankly believe in order to get 
the little return on the United States Government investment that our 
locks and intercoastal canal with the tremendous amount of traffic 
I have shown you 

Mr. Razavr. Without objection, you may file this statement in the 
record at this point. 

(Statement referred to follows :) 





Corps oF ENGINEERS, 
OrricE OF THE ReEstpDENT ENGINEER, 
Bay City, Tex., February 15, 1952. 
Mayor R. C. GusMan, 
Bay City, Tex. 
Dear Mayor Gusman: As per your verbal request, the following number of 


vessels passed through the Colorado River tioodgates now under construction for 
conversion to locks. 
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Very truly yours, 
W. P. Harris, 
Assistant Resident Engineer 
(For the resident engineer). 


Mr. Gusman. To get the results a port of refuge to cash in on the 
expenditure on these locks we would like to have $250,000, which will 
be the total cost of the port of refuge. Later on 1 would like to ask 
another $500,000, which is the total cost of the project of both the port 
of refuge and our navigation project. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Monpay, Marcu 3, 1952. 
East Brancu Criarion River Prosecr 
WITNESS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Rapavut. We have before us our colleague, Congressman Gavin, 
who is here to discuss the East Branch Clarion River project. We 
will be very pleased to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Gavin. Thank you. 

I want to thank the chairman for giving me the opportunity to 
come before this committee. This project in which I am interested 
is the East Branch-Clarion River project in Elk County, Pa. 

It is a project in three parts, the building of a dam and the flood 
protection works for Ridgway, Johnsonburg and St. Marys. It in- 
volves principally a widening and channeling and dredging in these 
three towns. It is an authorized project. 

Mr. Rasavut. What is the second part? 

Mr. Gavin. The widening, channeling, and dredging at Ridgway, 
Johnsonburg, and St. Marys. 

In 1945, after the dam was under construction, I took the matter 
up with the Department office of the Chief of Engineers and I have 
here a letter under date of October 3 from Maj. Gen. Thomas M. 
Robbins, in the last paragraph of which he states: 

In connection with this report the division and. district engineers also con- 
sidered the desirability of improving the channel of Elk Creek at Ridgway. 
Their studies indicate that such an improvement may have economic justifica- 
tion and accordingly, I am pleased to inform you that I have today authorized 
the division and district engineers to prepare detailed studies of this work in 
connection with the preparation of construction plans for the authorized proj- 
ect at Ridgway when those plans are undertaken. 

That was in 1945. I assumed they were going ahead to prepare the 
plans and did nothing further about the matter because the dam was 
the principal objective to impound the waters and that appropriations 
had been regularly made and I was waiting until such time as the 
dam was completed. 

However, recently they had another flood which opened up the mat- 
ter and I have received many, many letters from my district wanting 
to know what the situation is and what could be done to afford the 
people of Johnsonburg and St. Marys relief to avoid these periodic 
devastating floods in their communities. I took the matter up with 
the Department. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gavin. Here is a letter I received from Brig. Gen. C. H. Chor- 
pening, Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works: 

(The letter is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, February, 8, 1952. 
Hon. Leon H. Gavin, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gavin: Reference is made to your recent request for informa- 
tion concerning the status of projects in the Clarion River Basin, particularly 
with regard to the status of construction and appropriations for the east 
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branch of the Clarion River Resérvoir, and planning for Ridgeway, Johnsonburg 
and St. Marys. 

Construction ef the east branch of the Clarion River Reservoir is nearing 
completion. Some flood control benefits can be realized from the reservoir at 
the present time. The total estimated cost of this project is $9,612,000. Funds 
in the amount of $8,688,600 have been appropriated through the fiscal year 
1952. Additional funds in the amount of $850,000 are included in the. budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1953 to complete the dam and appurtenances. The cur- 
rent estimate indicates that funds in the amount of $73,400 will be required 
in the future for public use facilities at the reservoir. 

Detailed plans for the authorized project at Johnsonburg have been com- 
pleted by our district engineer at Pittsburgh, and those plans are now being 
reviewed in the office of our division engineer, Ohio River division. No plan- 
ning work other than reconnaissance surveys which were accomplished in 
1945 has been done on the Ridgway and St. Marys projects. : 

In connection with planning for these projects it should be noted that cur- 
rent restrictions on planning as contained in the conference report on the 
fiscal year 1952 Appropriation Act requires certification by the President of the 
essentiality of the project in order that planning can be either initiated or 
continued. A similar restriction was contained in the conference report on the 
1951 Appropriation Act with regard to initiation of plans or construction of 
new projects. It therefore appears that no planning on these projects can be 
accomplished during the remainder of the fiscal year 1952. 

The current estimated costs of the Ridgway and St. Marys projects are 
$423,500 and $434,500 respectively. Plans for these projects could be developed 
within a year after funds for that purpose become available. You may be 
assured that the Corps of Engineers will be prepared to initiate construction 


of these projects within the fiscal year in which funds for the purpose are 
appropriated. 


Sincerely yours, 
C. H. CHORPENING, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works. 

Now, it is inferred that this is a new project. It is one over-all 
project and it is under way. Appropriations, as outlined here, are in 
this appropriation bill for $850,000. 

The Public Law stated: 

(Section of the public law follows :) 

That the general comprehensive plan for flood control and other purposes, 
approved in the Flood Control Act of June 28, 1938, for the Ohio River Basin, 
is hereby modified to include the construction of flood-control works for the 
protection of Ridgway, Johnsonburg, St. Marys, and Brockway and Vicinity in 


the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gavin. So now I cannot understand why, when I asked them in 
1945 to develop the construction plans so we would be in a position 
to go ahead they did not proceed as I was advised they would. I did 
not ask for increased appropriations over the years bécause first I 
wanted to see the dam was constructed. As it is now, we are getting 
into the second phase to give the people relief from these devastating 
floods one of which occurred the other day and what I want to state 
to the committee is this: It is not a matter of initiating a new project. 
It is under construction. I presume they are giving me this letter 
because I questioned why they did not complete the plans for the whole 
project back in 1945. 

I think these small communities are entitled to every consideration. 
I think they should be afforded relief from these periodic floods that 
have been causing them suffering for many, many, many years. Now, 
I am asking the committee if they will consider increasing this ap- 
propriation to $1,850,000 rather than $850,000 in the bill. I realize you 
are trying to make these appropriations go as far as you possibly can. 
However, there must be a number of big projects which have a large 
amount of money from which you pc» take $500,000 or a million to 
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~ get the job done. I am anxious to get some relief for these’ communi- 
ng | ties and therefore I am appenns to the committee to consider this 
at — matter to get this work undertaken and this over-all project completed. 
ids Mr. Kerr. Your project has not been begun yet ? 
ow 2 Mr. Gavin. Yes; it is all one — It is in three units; it is not 
ar. — just adam. It is outlined in Public Law 534 Seventy-eighth Con- 
ed e| eress, page 13, to which I previously referred. 
2 Mr. Rasavrt. This is the East Branch Clarion River Reservoir, Pa., 
i : which was a Federal project with an estimated Federal cost of 
an «6©F $9,612,000. 
in fo Mr. Gavin. That is right. 
: ; Mr. Ranaut. The allotments to date are $8,688,000. 
She i Mr. Gavin. Yes. 
the fF? Mr. Rasaut. The appropriation in 1952 was $2,000,000. 
or : Mr. Gavin. Right. 
the i Mr. Ranaut. The project percentagewise will be 99 percent com- 
- _ pleted at the close of 1953. The project is a flood control dam and 
' reservoir with incident pollution abatement and water supply 
are _ benefits. The discharge from the reservoir will increase the hydro- 
ped =f electric power available from the district plant down stream dam site. 
‘a _ The project will protect Johnsonburg, Ridgway, and the upper 
are - Clarion River Valley from floods. For the July 1942 flood, the direct 
_ damage at Johnsonburg and Ridgway was estimated at $1,568,000 
and $1,234,000, respectively. This is the justification that comes to 
- us and I am reading it because I know of your tremendous interest 
:. - inthis project. You have spoken to me about it so many times and in 
all | Justification of your interest I want that on the record. 


ii. ee — doesn’t this dam help these places at all down below there from 
oods 
Mr. Gavin. Yes. By the impounding of the water. 
Mr. Rasavut. But over and above that you feel there should be 
widening and deepening and dredging ? 
ag Mr. Gavin. Yes; it is already part of the project, widening, chan- 
a OT neling, eden at Johnsonburg, Ridgway, and St. Marys. 
y in | Mr. Razaut. It is a part of the same location. 


Mr. Gavin. Yes. 
in Mr. Razavt. It it not listed in this $9,612,000 which was the origi- 
jon nal set-up as to the total cost of this project. 
did Mr. Gavin. For that one unit. 
Tt The over-all project called for the building of a dam on the east 
ing branch of the Clarion River, the widening and channeling and dredg- 
ing — ing at Johnsonburg, Ridgway, and St. Marys, the dam to permit 
ate — the water to flow freely. The dam is about completed and we are 
ect. getting into the second phase of it, the widening, channelling, and 
ter ff dredging at the towns below the dam. They estimated in 1945 that 
ole & it would cost $450,000 for each place, that is St. Marys and Ridgway. 

But I would say now it would cost closer to $650,000 for each place. 

‘on. Mr. Rapaur. You are evidently referring to the legislative com- 
hat mittee’s action when this was made law. When construction was 
ow, initiated on this project they referred to it under these headings to 
ap- which you referred. 
you Mr. Gavin. Yes. 
an. Mr. Ranaut. The channelling, widening, and dredging of the river. 


rge Mr. Gavin. Yes. 


1 to 
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Mr. Razavut. Now, when the engineers set it up and started to do 
the work on it according to the justification presented to this com- 
mittee, and these justifications have been presented ever since we 
started it, the total cost was $9,126,000. The only thing contem- 
plated in that figure was the dam and that would bring it up to 99 
percent completion this year. 

Mr. Gavin. Now I am asking you to make it $1,850,000 so we can 
get into the second phase of the project. 

In the letter of the War Department, Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Washington, Columbus 16, Ohio, March 2, 1945, appears this 
statement: 

The district engineer’s report considers various measures for flood protection at 
Wilcox, Johnsonburg, Ridgway, and St. Marys, all in the State of Pennsylvania. 
It is favorable to improvements described as follows: 

“Johnsonburg.—Protection of the West Johnsonburg area, designated as unit 2, 
by levees, flood walls, and raised railroad embankments, against the maximum 
flood of record. Protection of the Rolfe area, designated as unit 3, by relocation 
of Silver Creek, levees, and raised railroad embankment. 

Ridgway.—Protection of the Osterhout Street area on Elk Creek, designated 
as unit 3, by provision of a controlled outlet through the railroad embankment to 
supplement the protection now afforded by the embankment. 

“St. Marys.—Channel improvement from the old mill dam above McGill Street 
to a point above Tannery Street, to protect against the maximum flood of record.” 

So, this is just part of a complete over-all picture and I thought 
that possibly the committee could consider this increase in the appro- 
priation in view of the fact that they just had a recent flood within 
the last several weeks and the local people are writing me wanting to 
know why we are not getting the job completed and I certainly would 
like to have some relief for these people, from these devastating floods. 

Mr. Rasavr. If the dam is built will they be relieved of floods? 

Mr. Gavin. To a great extent. But when these flash floods occur 
on other tributaries they bring the water into the main stream and 
it is not able to absorb it or take it away. 

Mr. Rapavt. Thank you. 

Mr. Gavin. I certainly will be most appreciative for any consider- 
ation the committee can give this matter. It is entirely justified. This 
flood-control project should be given every consideration by members 
of the committee. I thank the committee for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to present this matter to you. 


Monpay, Frsrvary 25, 1952. 
Lower Mississiper Vattry Fioop Contro. 
WITNESSES 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA, AND PRESIDENT, LOWER MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 

R. G. BURKE, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, HELENA, ARK. 

HON. C. W. BISHOP, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 

PEYTON BERBLING, CAIRO, ILL. 

HON. PAUL C. JONES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI 

R. B. OLIVER, JR., CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 

R. B. GOALDER, HICKMAN, KY. 
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WITNESSES—Continued 


HON. JERE COOPER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TENNESSEE 

FRANK PIDGEON, SR., MEMPHIS, TENN. 

W. G. HUXTABLE, WEST MEMPHIS, ARK. 

CHARLES S. TINDALL, JR., GREENVILLE, MISS. 

HON. W. F. NORRELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 

DEWITT POE, CHAIRMAN, SOUTHEAST ARKANSAS DRAINAGE AS- 
SOCIATION. 

0. O. KEMP, PRESIDENT, SOUTHEAST LEVEE DISTRICT 

J. C. GOULD, JR., PRESIDENT, DESHA COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
McGEHEE, ARK. 

RAY MAXWELL, TREASURER, SOUTHEAST DRAINAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION, McGEHEE, ARK. 

J. J. GIBSON, DUMAS DRAINAGE COMMISSION, CHICOT COUNTY 

W. F. PIERCE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, DERMOTT STATE 
BANK, DERMOTT, ARK. 

J. B. GILLISON, ATTORNEY, CHICOT COUNTY DRAINAGE DISTRICT, 
LAKE VILLAGE, ARK. 

LOYD E. WATERS, COUNTY AGENT, LAKE VILLAGE, ARK. 

B. E. PACE, MAYOR, LAKE VILLAGE, ARK. 

Cc. T. FRANK, MERCHANTS & FARMERS BANK, DUMAS, ARK. 

HOMER BURNSIDE, ATTORNEY, LAKE VILLAGE, ARK. 

COL. J. LESTER WHITE, BATON ROUGE, LA. 

HON. F. E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 

0. E. INGRAM, YAZOO CITY, MISS. 

WALTER R. BRIDFORTH, YAZOO CITY, MISS. 


ALSO PRESENT 


SAMPSON C. SMITH, DISTRICT ENGINEER, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WORKS, BATON ROUGE, LA. 

F. N. BURKE, ATTORNEY, ST. FRANCIS LEVEE DISTRICT OF ARKAN- 
SAS, MARIANNA, ARK. 

BYRON P. LYONS, CHIEF ENGINEER, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WORKS, BATON ROUGE, LA. 

L. J. WADE, MISSISSIPPI LEVEE BOARD, GREENVILLE, MISS. 

JAME C. BUIE, TENSAS LEVEE BOARD, WINNSBORO, LA. 

ED RAYNER, MERIGOLD, MISS., BOLWAR COUNTY LEVEE COMMIS- 
SIONER 

JOHN L. CAMPBELL, BELZONI, MISS., HUMPHREYS COUNTY LEVEE 
COMMISSIONER 

PHILIP WARREN, PRESIDENT, BURAS LEVEE DISTRICT, EMPIRE, 
LA, 

L. G. PEYTAVIN, PRESIDENT, PONTCHARTRAIN LEVEE BOARD, 
UNION, LA. 

RAY R. RUSHING, MEMBER, PONTCHARTRAIN LEVEE BOARD, GON- 
ZALES, LA. 

P. L. DENTON, COMMISSIONER, YAZOO-MISSISSIPPI DELTA LEVEE 
DISTRICT, CLARKSDALE, MISS. 

HUGH L. GARY, YAZOO-MISSISSIPPI DELTA LEVEE DISTRICT, 

GREENWOOD, MISS. 
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ALSO PRESENT—Continued 


F. G. BENNETT, COMMISSIONER, YAZOO-MISSISSIPPI DELTA LEVEE 
DISTRICT 

WILL T. McKIE, CHIEF ENGINEER, YAZOO-MISSISSIPPI DELTA 
LEVEE DISTRICT, CLARKSDALE, MISS. 

Cc. J. LOWRANCE, JR., PRESIDENT, ST. FRANCIS LEVEE BOARD, 
WEST MEMPHIS, ARK. 

W. C. BEANLAND, CHIEF ENGINEER, MISSISSIPPI LEVEE DISTRICT, 
GREENVILLE, MISS. 

BURRELL B. FAIR, ASSISTANT ENGINEER, ST. FRANCIS LEVEE 
BOARD, WEST MEMPHIS, ARK. 

J. A. HARDING, JR., ASSISTANT ENGINEER, YAZOO-MISSISSIPPI 
DELTA LEVEE BOARD, CLARKSDALE, MISS. 

SAM H. COKER, PRESIDENT, YAZOO-MISSISSIPPI DELTA LEVEE 
BOARD, CLARKSDALE, MISS. 

L. W. WILSON, SECRETARY-TREASURER, DELTA PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION, DERMOTT, ARK. 


Mr. Rasavur. We have with us this morning a very formidable look- 
ing group—the largest delegation that has been before the committee, 
Mr. Chairman. 

We have with us and will be very glad to hear first from our old 
friend, Congressman Passman. 

I presume you are going to make the opening remarks. 

Mr. PassmMan. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rasavr. We also have our colleagues, Mr. Smith, Mr. Bishop, 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Cooper, and others. 

We will be glad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Passman, on 
the lower Mississippi flood control. 

Mr. Passman. My name is Otto E. Passman; I am president of the 
Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association and am appearing with 
the legislative committee of the association on behalf of the budget’s 
recommendation for the lower Mississippi and its tributaries. 

I have handed the clerk a list of the witnesses who will appear this 
morning. The first one will be Mr. J. G. Burke, chairman, legislative 
committee, Helena, Ark. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is J. G. Burke. I am attorney for the levee board and reside at 
Helena, Phillips County, Ark. I am also chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association. 

It may not be amiss to state that the Mississippi Valley Flood Con- 
trol Association is an association of levee and drainage districts, some 
45 in number. They are special subdivisions of their respective States. 
The association represents the levee districts of Illinois, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Gentlemen, I would also like to preface my remarks that I make 
here today by saying that the members of this committee are not 
unmindful of the heavy burden that is being placed upon Congress 
to combat communism, which is rampant throughout the world. We 
know you are called upon to contribute huge sums of money for na- 
tional defense. But we in the valley feel that the home front should 
not be neglected. I do not know of anything in my time—and I have 
been connected with the levee districts for some thirty-odd years— 
that has contributed more to the national wealth, growth, and pros- 
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rity of the Nation than the improvement of the valleys of the rivers 
of this Nation through flood control. 

The valley is often referred to as the breadbasket of the Nation. 
The lands are the most fertile, with the exception of the Nile. Our 
principal products throughout the valley consist of wheat, corn, 
cotton, and other agricultural products. There has been a tremendous 
growth in the valley from the industrial standpoint. These lands 
were at one time swamp and overflow lands. They passed from the 
Government, I believe, by an act of Congress of 1850 or 1851, at which 
time they were worthless. Today they are the most productive and 
are making a large contribution to the national wealth and resources 
of this Nation. é 

The 1927 flood demonstrated that the local inerests could not take 
care of the flood-control situation in a valley that was draining 31 
States. The volume of water that was put down on these seven States 
was not of their own making. The flood-control plan in 1928 under the 
act. of Congress of May 15, 1928, placed this work in the hands of the 
Corps of Engineers. And I want to say to this committee they have 
done a good job. We are proud of them in the valley, and we resent 
any unjust criticism of that able and efficient body of men. The plan 
has been under execution now for more than 25 years. At the time 
when the act was passed and before it was amended, it was contem- 
plated that the work would be completed in about 10 years. We are 
away behind schedule. We in the association and through our Mem- 
bers in Congress have advocated for years an appropriation of $100 
million so that we could complete the job without any further delay. 

In the fiscal year we are given, according to the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, $60,020,000. We feel that amount is the absolute minimum upon 
which the Corps of Engineers can properly and efficiently do their 
work in the lower valley. We would like to see it increased, if that 
were possible, $25 million to $30 million so that the machinery and 
equipment which they have on hand, which belongs to the Government, 
could be put into operation at once. 

Under the budget appropriation, $30,800,000 was assigned to the 
main stem levees and $14,200,000 to the off-main stem, which are trib- 
utaries, such as the St. Francis, the White, the Red, the Arkansas, the 
Atchafalaya, the Yazoo, and others in Mississippi. 

More than one-quarter of the budget recommendation is needed 
and required for maintenance. If these levees are not maintained and 
if the banks are not maintained, why it would be like throwing the 
money we are spending today down a rat hole, if you will pardon that 
expression. 

There are five factors of flood-control under the designed plan for 
the protection of the lower Mississippi Valley. These factors are 
levees, revetments, and channel stabilization, floodways, cut-offs, and 
maintenance. 

We have 1,599 miles of main-stem levees from Cape Girardeau to 
the Gulf. Only 1,250 of those miles have been brought to grade and 
section, leaving 349 miles below grade, and from the appropriation 
for this year there has been allocated for that purpose $3,300,000. It 
is not enough. The estimated cost of bringing those levees to grade 
and section would be $8,607,790. At the rate of $3,300,000 a year, if 
that is maintained, it would take 23 years to bring these levees to 
grade and section. 

Those levees that are below grade and section constitute the weak 
link in our levee chain system. It is only 73 percent complete and 
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will be 74 percent complete at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1952. 
The revetment program is only 55 percent complete by June 30, 1952, 
and of the appropriation this year $22,000,000 has been allocated. 

With the machinery they have on hand, the revetment fleet, which 
some of you gentlemen saw when you visited the valley, they could 
do twice as much work with this machinery and with that equipment if 
we only had the money. 

There are 450 miles of caving bank. Two hundred and forty-six 
miles have been protected, leaving a balance of 204 miles to be revetted 
and for channel stabilization. I might amplify that remark by say- 
ing “too little, too late.” The revetment program should be carried 
on, because we believe it is false economy not to carry on that revet- 
ment work. 

The most expensive project that the Government has + ig is the 
construction of set hack levees. It is a loss not only to the Federal 
Government; it is a loss to the Nation; it is a loss to the local interests. 
We have set back some of those set-backs a quarter of a mile or half 
a mile away from the river bank. Those lands are thrown to the 
ravages of flood and are no longer useful for cultivation. 

They have advocated for years that we have a 12-foot channel. 
That is an aid of navigation, and the revetment program flows into 
that. Flood control and navigation must go on and on. 

Last year, General Feringa tells me, there were 67 million tons of 
freight that were moved through New Orleans and Minneapolis. In 
1950 there were 10.5 billion ton-miles of freight moved up and down 
that river, including a whole lot of the essential materials for national 
defense. From the office which I occupy I can look out and see those 
oil barges going up, millions and millions of barrels of oil a day 
moving up and down the river, the most of it going up the Ohio to 
factories or defense plants that are situated in the East. And that 
has brought about harbor development such as Memphis, Greenville, 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge. All of those fit into the navigation inter- 
est in the Mississippi program. 

We have 16 cut-offs which have been completed. They have been 
of tremendous advantage in the control of the floodwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi. For instance, at Arkansas City the cut-offs alone have re- 
duced the flood stages 12 to 15 feet. 

In other words, very little money has been allocated this year for 
the stepchildren of the Nation. e stepchildren of the Nation are 
these tributaries, such as the St. Francis, the Yazoo, the White, and the 
Arkansas. No money whatsoever has been allocated for the St. Fran- 
cis River project; no money has been allocated for construction of the 
north bank levee along the Arkansas which protects our rice country. 
The flood damages in those areas run into millions and millions of 
dollars a year. 

Getting back to maintenance, the maintenance appropriation and 
allocation is sufficient, but, gentlemen, in all frankness, with all due 
deference to everyone, we feel, if it is humanly possible for you to 
do so, that more money should be allocated for this work for the pro- 
tection of the alluvial valley of this Nation. 

T thank you. 

Mr. Raravt. That is a very nice statement. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record by Mr. 
Burke :) 
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STATEMENT or J. G. BurRKE, HELENA, ARK. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is J. G. Burke of 
Helena, Ark. I appear before you as chairman of the legislative committee of 
the Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association. This association represents 
practically all of the levee and drainage districts of the lower Mississippi 
Valley, extending from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to the Gulf of Mexico. These 
levee and drainage districts are political subdivisions of the various States in 
which they are organized and function, the States of Illinois,. Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana. One member from each 
of the above States appears before this committee to furnish you data to justify 
adequate appropriations to complete the flood-control project of the alluvial 
valley. 

In requesting that sufficient moneys be appropriated for flood-control works 
of the alluvial valley, we are not unmindful of the fact that in these critical 
times this Nation is being called upon to expend billions of dollars for national 
defense and more to check the spread of communism which is rampant through- 
out the world. In urging appropriations for our project, we feel that we are 
justified in doing so for the reason that the home front must not be neglected 
during times of emergency. We know of no other appropriation which con- 
tributes as much to national wealth and resources as flood control for the 
major rivers of this country. Millions of acres which were swamp and overflow 
lands decades ago are now highly productive and contributing to our national 
wealth. These lands by reason of their geographic location are the most fertile 
of the Nation; they produce an abundance of food supplies for the general wel- 
fare and prosperity of the country. The principal products of the lower valley 
consist of corn, wheat, cotton, rice, soybeans, and sugarcane; many other agri- 
cultural products are produced. In recent years many areas in the valley have 
been devoted to the raising of livestock. Without adequate flood protection, 
much of these areas would be waste and overflow lands. Moneys appropriated 
by Congress for flood control have and will augment our natural resources. The 
uppropriations made by Congress for the control of the floodwaters of the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries are not “pork barrel” in any sense. 

Many years ago it was thoroughly demonstrated that control of the flood- 
waters of the Mississippi River and its tributaries was a herculean task which 
could not be coped with by local interests. After the disastrous flood of 1927, 
one of the greatest engineering plans ever designed by man was approved by the 
Congress by the Flood Control Act of May 15,1928. The authority to design and 
earry into execution this engineering plan was conferred by Congress upon that 
able and efficient body of men referred to as the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army; they have done a good job, and we in the valley are proud of their 
work. We resent unjust criticism leveled against them. The ultimate goal 
to be accomplished was that the lower valley would never again be destroyed by 
a flood such as that of the fateful year of 1927. When completed, our project will 
afford adequate protection to the people and lands of the alluvial valley against 
the maximum flood which meteorologists estimate may occur. 

For many years the people of the alluvial valley have, through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, requested an appropriation of $100,000,000 per annum 
to the end that the flood-control plan of 1928, as amended, could be completed 
at some early date—6 to 7 years hence. The inability to make such appropri- 
tions has delayed completion of vital flood-control works. Yes, we have made 
progress in the valley, but the work is far behind schedule. The job has not been 
completed, nor can it be completed within a reasonable length of time without 
larger annual appropriations for this purpose. The people of the valley will 
not feel or be safe until the job is completed. 

The budget estimate for the fiscal year of 1953 does not provide adequate funds 
to carry the project to early completion. The budget estimate, $60,020,000, is 
the absolute minimum amount necessary to carry on some of the most essential 
items of work for the fiscal year. Work on many high-priority items which 
have been authorized but not yet under construction must be postponed for future 
years. - 

Under this budget estimate the sum of $30,800,000 only is programed for “Main 
river work,” the main stem of the mighty Mississippi, consisting of levees, bank 
stabilization, dredging, harbor improvement, spillways and floodways. It will 
be observed ‘that only $3,300,000 can be expended on the main Mississippi River 
levees and only $22,000,000 for bank stabilization. Double this amount could be 


expended economically and profitably during the fiscal year 1953 on these two 
items alone. 
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The sum of $14,200,000 has been allocated for “Off main-stem work,” that is, 
work to be accomplished on the tributaries of the main river. The “Main river 
work” and “Off main-stem work” under the budget estimate would come to the 
total of $45,000,000, with the added sum of $15,020,000 for maintenance, a total 
of $60,020,000. We cannot but feel the budget estimate of this amount falls 
far short of completing the flood-control project of the alluvial valley within a 
reasonable length of time. We do not make this statement in criticism, but feel 
in justice to the people of the alluvial valley this budget estimate should be in- 
creased by $25,000,000 to $30,000,000. 

There are five factors of flood control under the designed plan for the protec- 
tion of the lower Mississippi Valley. These factors are so interrelated that one 
cannot be considered without the other. These factors are: (1) Levees, (2) re- 
vetment and channel stabilization, (3) reservoirs, (4) floodways, spillways, and 
cut-offs, and (5) maintenance. 


LEVEES 


There are 1,599 miles of “main stem” leyees extending on the east and west 
banks of the Mississippi River from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to the Gulf. One 
thousand two hundred and fifty miles of these levees have been completed or are 
under contract to the authorized grade and section. The remaining 349 miles of 
levees are incomplete, below accepted grade and section, and, consequently, sub- 
ject to overflow or destruction by flocdwaters. These 349 miles of uncompleted 
levees constitute the weak links in our chain, a menace to the safety of the alluvial 
valley. As a matter of ordinary prudence, deficient levees should be brought to 
project grade and section at the earliest possible time. At the end of the fiscal 
year, June 30, 1951, the levee system was 73 percent complete. In the 1952 pro- 
gram $4,000,000 was allocated for levee work on the main stem, and yet at the 
end of June 30, 1952, only 74 percent will be complete; in other words, a gain 
of only 1 percent during the fiscal year of 1952. It will require $68,607,790 to 
complete the main-stem levees to approved grade and section. In the 1953 
budget the sum of $3,300,000 has been allocated for these levees. If the appro- 
priations and allocations remain the same in future years, it will require approx- 
imately 23 years for the main-stem levees to be brought to grade and section. 
This condition must be remedied. The only solution to speed up the completion 
of the levee system is that more money must be appropriated for flood-control 
work in the lower Mississippi Valley. Many of the uncompleted levees are situ- 
ated in the areas where a breach or crevasse would be disastrous. Millions of 
acres of land would be flooded; towns and cities behind them would sustain 
irreparable damages; human life would be in jeopardy. We have dwelt at 
length on this subject to impress upon the Congress that the uncompleted portion 
of our levee system is a real danger. 


REVETMENT AND CHANNEL STABILIZATION 


Bank-stabilization work will be only 55 percent completed by June 30, 1952. 
For the fiscal year of 1953 the sum of $22,000,000,000 has been allocated for bank 
stabilization. The amount required to complete these works is estimated to be 
$159,495,502. This work has not progressed as it should. With the present revet- 
ment equipment now on hand in the iower valley, at least $30,000,000 to $35,000,- 
000 could be economically expended to expedite these works. 

Of the 450 miles of caving bank, only 246 miles have been protected to date, 
leaving 240 miles yet to be protected, by revetment or channel realinement (dredg- 
ing). The delay in carrying out the bank-stabilization program has resulted 
in the loss of many millions of dollars heretofore expended for flood-control 
works. Caving banks are a menace to our levee system. Unless these caving 
banks are reveted at the proper time, the levees already constructed cave into 
the river, resulting in costly and wasteful set-backs. This is false economy. Set- 
backs take hundreds of acres of the best productive land from cultivation. There 
are several instances where the total mileage of main-stem levees in certain 
districts have been set back time and time again within the past 25 years due to 
caving banks. If funds were made available, this loss and waste could be 
prevented. 

The Mississippi River and its tributaries have, in recent years, become the main 
inland-waterway transportation of the Nation, if not of the world. Under the 
Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944, the sum of $200,000,000 was authorized 
for bank stabilization and for the maintenance of a 12-foot channel from Baton 
Rouge to Cairo. Navigation interests have long been interested in securing an 
increased draft to 12 feet at low-water stages, claiming that such increased draft 
will increase the efficiency of towing. While the Congress has authorized this 
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depth in connection with the stabilization program, no attempt can be made to 
secure the greater depths until the revetment program nears completion. Traffic 
on the Mississippi River between Cairo and Baton Rouge amounted to almost 1014 
billion ton-miles in 1950, the latest year of record. The average for the 10 years 
1940 to 1949, including the wartime years, was over 514 billion ton-miles. The 
increased navigation and traffic on the Mississippi River has resulted in the 
demand for the development of additional safe terminals, such as the Memphis 
Harbor project adopted by the act of July 24, 1946. 


RESERVOIRS 


There are five reservoirs within the lower Mississippi Valley—Wappapello on 
the St. Francis, completed; Sardis, Arkabutla, Enid and Grenada on the Yazoo 
and its tributaries in the State of Mississippi, some of which have been com- 
pleted and others are nearing completion. These reserviors are an integral part 
of the flood-control plan for the protection of the lower Mississippi Valley. Until 
they are completed they serve no useful purpose in the control of the floodwaters 
of these streams. With adequate annual appropriations these reservoirs could 
be completed in the immediate future. 


FLOODWAYS AND SPILLWAYS 


The plan designed and approved by Congress to provide flood control for the 
lower Mississippi Valley called for the construction of several floodways and 
spillways; the New Madrid floodway on the west bank of the river in Missouri 
has been completed, the Bonnet Carre spillway above the city of New Orleans 
has been completed, the West Atchafalaya and Morganza floodways are under 
construction. These floodways and spillways are a component part of the flood- 
control program; they provide for the diversion of excess floodwaters of the 
Mississippi River in the time of a major or “project flood.”’ They are essential 
elements of our project. 

CUTOFFS 


There are 16 cutoffs which have been made in recent years. These cutoffs 
have shortened the river distance from Cairo to New Orleans by more than 100 
miles. They have had a tremendous effect in the reduction of flood heights, with 
a corresponding reduction in the project grade of levees. For example, the 
flood height at Arkansas City, Ark., has been reduced more than 12 feet. Cut-offs 
will require considerable sums of money for maintenance. If not properly main- 
tained, their usefulness will be impaired if not destroyed. 


OFF-MAIN-STEM WORK 


The off-main-stem work consists of flood control on the tributaries of the 
Mississippi River. The main tributaries consist of the St. Francis, White, 
L’Anguille, and Arkansas Rivers in the State of Arkansas, the Yazoo River in 
Mississippi, and the Tensas, Boeuf, Red, Atchafalaya, and Amite Rivers in the 
State of Louisiana. 

These off-main-stem projects for flood control are often referred to as “step- 
children”; they are referred to as such for the reason that whenever appropria- 
tions made by Congress are reduced below the amonut needed and required for 
the main stem they must take what is left. In some instances no funds can be 
allotted to these flood-control works. The off-main-stem work, although second- 
ary, is of primary importance to the valley and the project as a whole. 


MAINTENANCE 


Last but not least of the factors of flood control is maintenance. It is impera- 
tive that sufficient funds be allocated each year for this purpose. The mainte- 
nance item alone required at least one-fourth of the entire appropriations which 
have heretofore been made by Congress in the alluvial valley. 

In conclusion, we respectfully request that the appropriations for the fiscal 
year of 1953 be substantially increased above the amount recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget. We do not feel that $60,020,000 recommended is adequate 
to carry the work on in an expeditious and efficient manner. Any reduction in 
the amount allocated by the Bureau of the Budget will retard and restrict sub- 
stantially the much-needed flood-control work in the alluvial valley, and postpone 
the day when we can feel free from the menace of floods. 
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Mr. Passman. I believe this is the largest delegation, Mr. Chair- 
man, that has appeared before your committee. ‘There will be eight 
who will testify this morning; but, with the permission of the chair- 
man, I would like to have each gentleman give his name and address 
and have that placed in the record. 

Mr. Rasavr. They can supply that for the record. Will you in- 
troduce the next speaker, Mr. Bishop? 

Mr. Bisuor. I ‘would like to introduce as the next witness Mr. 
Peyton Berbling, of Cairo, Il. 

Mr. Bersiine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Peyton Berbling. I am corporation counsel of the city of 
Cairo, attorney for the Cairo drainage district, which is the largest 
industrial district just north of Cairo, and I am Illinois representative 
on the legislative committee of the Mississippi River Flood Control 
Association. 

I think most of the members of this committee know the position 
of Cairo. It is at the junction of the two great rivers on the North 
American Continent: the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

Cairo comes to‘this meeting in a rather unique position in that we 
are not asking for anything. The Cairo levees, under the wise guid- 
ance of the Mississippi River Commission and the work of the United 
States engineers, are as near impregnable against flood as it is hu- 
manly possible to make them. We are here to stand up and be counted, 
because the past, present, and future of Cairo are bound up in the 
flood protection of the Mississippi Valley. We are part of it; we are 
interested in it and want to see the great project for the control of 
floods in the lower valley completed as soon as possible—not because 
we think there is any danger to the city of Cairo, but we have seen 
floods at close hand, and we know exactly what damage they can do. 
I say that because the popular conception is that Cairo is flooded every 
spring. Actually there have been no floodwaters in the city of Cairo 
in the past 100 years. 

We are interested in seeing this project completed and completed 
as soon as possible. I concur very heartily in Judge Burke’s state- 
ment that the engineers have an administrative organization and the 
physical plant to do a great deal more toward the building and com- 
pleting of the present levee program. 

Mr. Kerr. What percentage of it is now unfinished ? 

Mr. Bersirna. I think about 25 percent. As I understand it, the 
project was adopted in 1927, a quarter of a century ago, and we are 
now something over 70 percent complete. 

As Judge Burke pointed out, the amount of $60,020,000 actually 
has very little for new construction, and while I realize it is going to 
be difficult to talk you gentlemen into changing the budget’s recom- 
mendation, I would strongly recommend, even with all the great ex- 
penditures this country is making, that you give the engineers as much 
money as they can reasonably spend per year, so that we can get this 
job done as soon as possible. 

If you lived on the river like we do—at Cairo we have a rise and 
fall from 5 feet to 60 feet—you would know the river is never still 
and it is not something you can get done and forget. You have to 
stay with it. And a chain of levees is like a chain of iron; a break 
in one link renders it useless. And it is important that we have the 
entire system of levees from Cairo to the Gulf completed to grade 
and section, and the only way this can be done is to bring the levees 
up to grade and section as quickly as possible. 
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I realize we are in a war, undeclared if you want to call it, and that 
the defense part of that will be a major portion of it, but with the 
many millions that we are spending for other things it would seem 
to me that charity should begin at home. 

As Judge Burke pointed out, this is the bread basket of the United 
States. Behind those levees also is a great portion of the industrial 
might of the United States. Levee protection is like insurance. 

This is not a new project; we are not reclaiming anything; we are 
just asking that we hold what we have. And the only way we can 
hold what we have is to protect it. So I urge you gentlemen, if within 
your wisdom you can, that you not only affirm the amount that has 
been recommended by the Budget Bureau but up it as much as possi- 
ble so that we can get this work done just as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Kerr. How far is the atomic energy plant from Cairo? 

Mr. Bersuine. It is 17 miles from Cairo. I might add that the 
atomic energy plant is one-half way between Paducah and Cairo. On 
the south side of the river they are building a great electric energy 
producing plant, and on the north side of the river they are building 
one, and we are only some twenty-odd miles from TVA, and some 
thirty-odd miles north on that river is the great plant of the Illinois 
Public Service Commission, and about 100 miles up the Illinois is 
the Illinois Power Co. And when those things are completed, we are 
going to be right in the heart of the greatest concentration of the 


electric energy development in the United States and possibly in the 
world. 


(The following statement was submitted for the record by Mr. 
Berbling :) 


STATEMENT FOR THE City or Carro, ILL., AND THE CAIRO DRAINAGE DISTRICT 


My name is Peyton Berbling, and I am the corporation counsel of the city of 
Cairo, Ill., and the attorney for the Cairo Drainage District, which is the indus- 
trial area immediately north of the city of Cairo, all of which is protected by 
levees, and which, for the purpose of this statement, will be called the Cairo 
area. Iam also the Illinois representative of the Legislative Committee of the 
Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association. 

The city of Cairo is located at the extreme southern tip of the State of ILli- 
nois. Our east flood wall fronts on the Ohio River, our west levee on the Miss- 
issippi River, and the north levee of the Cairo Draining District is on the banks 
of the Cache River, so that our area is literally and actually surrounded by 
rivers. Just below the city the Ohio River joins the Mississippi, and from 
there south, the lower Mississippi River flows to the gulf. The area is served by 
the Illinois Central Railroad, the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, and the New York Central Railroad. A few miles north is 
the southern terminus of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. Serving this 
area, and crossing the two great rivers, there are two highway bridges at Cairo, 
and one at East Cape Girardeau. There are two railway bridges, the one at 
Cairo carrying the Illinois Central Railroad and the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road lines, and one at Thebes, carrying the Missouri Pacifil Railroad lines. 
Our north and south highways are United States No. 51 and Illinois Routes Nos. 
3, 37, and 127. Crossing the two highway bridges are transcontinental high- 
ways Nos. 60 and 62, so that you can readily see that highways, railways, and 
waterways all funnel into Cairo from the north, and Cairo is a most important 
gateway for commerce between the south and the north. Cairo is also served 
by many barge lines. Six miles north on United States Highway No. 51, there 
is a great national cemetery, with over 6,000 war dead. Also at Mound City, 
just 7 miles north of Cairo, is a large shipyard. Halfway between Paducah, 
Ky., and Cairo at Kevil, there is being built an atomic energy plant, and near 
this atomic energy plant, there is being built two great electric generating plants. 

When these two plants are constructed, with the close proximity of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and in Illinois, the great plants of the Illinois Power 
Co. and the Central Illinois Public Service Co., Cairo and the Cairo area, will be 
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in the center of probably the greatest concentration of electric power in the 
United States. 

Cairo is the head of year-round water navigation. The rivers are never ice 
locked here and during winter months it is the home port for many barge lines 
operating on the rivers. 

All of these things are pointed out to show the committee that Cairo is an im- 
portant point, commercially, strategically, and in other ways in the national 
picture. 

At this hearing, the city of Cairo asks nothing from the committee. Our levees, 
under the wise, and careful planning of the Mississippi River Commission and 
the United States Engineers, are completed. We are today, probably the safest 
city from floodwaters in the alluvial valley. As nearly as humanly possible. the 
levees and flood protection of the Cairo area have been built to withstand any 
project flood. But the people of the city of Cairo and the Cairo area, are deeply 
interested in the plan of the United States Engineers to render the whole alluvial 
valley impregnable to floods. The past, present, and future of the city of Cairo 
is inextricably woven into the patiern of flood protection of the Mississippi 
Valley. We are probably more flood conscious than any people in the valley. 
Not because of any floods in the city of Cairo, since contrary to popular belief, 
the city of Cairo has not been flooded in almost a hundred years. But we have 
been close at hand, some of our neighboring cities under water and devastated by 
floodwaters. We know what a terrific destruction a flood can do. We do not 
believe it can ever happen at Cairo, but until the comprehensive plan worked out 
by the United States Engineers, almost a quarter of a century ago, is completed, 
there is always danger that some of our neighbors and friends will be damaged by 
floods 

This year, there has been recommended approximately $60 million for flood 
protection work in the lower Mississippi Valley. That is about one-half of 
what is needed. The administrative organization, and the physical plant of 
the United States engineers could do almost twice that amount of work per year. 
There is no question that a substantial saving in the over-all cost would be 
effected if this work was done faster. But year after year, since I have had 
some connection with flood protection work in the Mississippi Valley, the Con- 
gress has been given to the United States engineers only enough money to do the 
essential work and some of the money needed for the completion of the master 
plan for flood protection. I realize in these days of $85 billion budgets, that 
some economizing is necessary. But with the many millions of American dollars 
being spent all over the world, for the Marshall plan, NATO and point 4, it 
would seem to me that protection of the breadbasket of our own country is of 
prime importance and should have the necessary funds to complete as soon 
as possib'e the work of protecting that bread basket, which not only produces 
food, but shelters behind those levees a large part of the industrial might of the 
Nation. Instead of allotting to the engineers only $60 million, it would be sound 
economy to allot to them the $120 million they could reasonably and economically 
spend and get the job uone. This is not a reclamation job, and it is not a new 
development. It is merely protecting what we already have and doing it as 
soon as possible. To me flood protection is merely insurance to protect our 
investment. Actually it might be ranked as a defense measure, since the products 
of this great valley are of primary importance to the war effort. 

Therefore I strongly urge this committee, that they do not recommend to the 
Congress the $60 million as recommended but that they increase this amount to 
$120 million, so that the job be done as soon as possible. 


Mr. BisHop. I wish to add this point, that what Mr. Peyton 
Berbling has discussed is what we call the strategic spot of the United 
States both commercially and for national defense, and the new 
movement that is going on there at the present time of the atomic 
energy plant means that this entire project protects that program. 
As it is on the Mississippi River, I am sure the committee will appre- 
ciate that and give it every consideration possible. And we in south- 
ern Illinois, in what you might say is the Mississippi Valley flood- 
control team, are Going everything possible. 

Mr. Razravr. Mr. Jones, will you introduce the next witness. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. The next witness will be Mr. R. B. Oliver, 
Jr. Mr. Oliver, of course, represents the Little River drainage dis- 
trict and other drainage districts in southeast Missouri and, in my 
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opinion, is one of the best-informed men on flood protection in 
issouri. 

While we, of course, support the over-all program, we have a very 
peculiar problem there affecting about 170 square miles of what we 
term the boot heel section of Missouri, and that is the thing we are 
particularly interested in at this time. 

Mr. Oliver has a prepared statement, and I am sure he is most 
familiar with our problem, and it is indeed a pleasure to me to have 
him present this problem at this time. 

Mr. Rasavrt. I want to say to my colleague (Mr. Jones) that the 
committee has had an opportunity to see Mr. Oliver before and, as he 
says, he is very well informed on this subject. 

Mr. Otiver. My name is R. B. Oliver, Jr., and my residence is 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. As was pointed out by my friend Paul Jones, 
I am here to speak for the drainage and levee districts of southeast 
Missouri. 

Those of us who live down there are frequently spoken of as living 
in the boot heel of southeast Missouri, which is a familiar term to 
those who are interested in elections returns, but I want to say to you 
it is not only the heel but is also the topsides and sole of the alluvial 
section of southeast Missouri, notwithstanding the fact we are called 
the “heel.” 

Now, some of the members of this committee paid a very great 
courtesy to the people of the river when they came down and inspected 
our river and saw the great expanse of water and the navigation and 
shipping that is carried over its shoulders and also saw the great 
work which is being conducted by the Chief of Engineers and his 
assistants. 

You know, when a client has a good case, he is always very happy 
to be cross-examined, and that is what we have now. I saw where 
some of the members of this committee cross-examined the engineers 
and representatives of the levee districts quite critically, and since we 
do have such a good case, we feel we can now come before you with 
a little better grace and that we have a more understanding tribunal 
when we present what we have to say. Now that you came and saw, 
we feel you will be able to go along with us perhaps a little better 
than previously. 

There is one thing, however, you did not see. I understand you 
landed at Cape Girardeau off schedule, and you then had to drive on 
over to Cairo. You were scheduled to start at Cairo, but something 
was wrong over there at the airfield, and you landed at Cape Girar- 
deau. We were very unhappy that you did not know now about it and 
that you could not have started there, because we are very greatly in- 
terested in something you did not see much of. That is the diversion 
channel levee. 

The diversion channel levee is about 30 miles long. It is a main 
stem levee, although it juts out from the river and skirts the entire 
St. Francis Basin, which extends from Cape Girardeau over to Helena, 
Ark., a distance of about 250 miles. 

Now, there are numerous local special improvement districts— 
levee districts, drainage districts—that have been organized through 
that area, and they have spent of their own resources over $40 million 
in Missouri, and I am told they have spent that much or more in the 
State of Arkansas, That is what we are trying to do to help our- 


selves, and we fee] that should be recognized and taken into con- 
sideration. 
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Now, the Corps of Engineers have done that, and they have set out 
in House Document 132 of the Eighty-first Congress, first session, a 
plan for taking care of all of the waters, both the floodwaters from 
the Mississippi and the floodwaters from the runoff from the Ozark 
hills, through that entire area, and they have set up a very definite 
plan for drainage, and what I am going to say is mostly in connec- 
tion with that project. 

I would not say it is a new project, because an examination of that 
document will show that time and again it is referred to as a con- 
tinuation of projects now under construction. It is a tying in; it is 
a welding of what has heretofore been done. And it is the one thing, 
strange as it may seem, that the people of southeast Missouri and 
eastern Arkansas are entirely in accord on. They do not have any 
squabble lke they do in California and Arizona over water or as 
they have in the Northwest, but we are all one in southeast Missouri 
and eastern Arkansas. And when I say “eastern Arkansas,” I am 
speaking of all that area east of Crowley’s Ridge and, as I said, ex- 
tending 250 miles. There is no controversy between the two States; 
there is no controversy between the people of the two States. 

There are hundreds of levee districts and drainage districts in that 
area. To show you how the two are tied in together, there is a bottle- 
neck of the water which comes down from Missouri and at ponds 
or heads or barriers, so to speak, it cannot get by near the State line, 
and it backs up in Missouri some 15 or 20 miles and at the same time 
almost overflows that area in Arkansas. 

Of course, our people feel we have not done any particular damage 
because we built the gutter which comes down that hill slope in the 
Ozarks and carries the water on into the river at Cape Girardeau, 
but we do deliver the water faster and in a more concentrated form 
at the State line, and this is a project which has been formulated and 
set up by the Corps of Engineers and has been authorized by the 
Eighty-first Congress in Public Law 516, which made an authorization 
of $20 million 3 yearsago. No part of that has yet been appropriated, 
and I would particularly plead for an appropriation for the beginning 
of this work. 

Now, gentlemen, frankness prompts me to tell you it is not included 
in the budget, but we feel it should be. We feel we should get a start. 
We are there right in the heart of eastern Arkansas and southeastern 
Missouri, where there is not any better land outdoors. Of course, 
there is more of it in Arkansas, but it is not any better than that in 
Missouri. 

I understand there is a bill now pending in Congress to authorize 
the deduction of flood losses in farmers’ income tax returns. That 
won't help these people down there any. They are not going to have 
any crops if this continues. They have been trying and trying, and 
such crop as they have been able to accumulate has been washed away. 
So we say we are in dire need of help on that particular project. 

Now just a minute on the main stem levees. About 70 percent of 
them in Missouri are below standard specified grade and section. 
There is a lot of bank revetment; there is a lot of bank stabilization 
that needs to.be done. So we feel that the demand is great and it 
should meet some response. 

This will come up more in detail in the courtesy which has been 
extended me to appear before this committee this afternoon, as I un- 
denies from Mr. Jones; so I want to talk a little bit about Cape 

irardeau. 
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The Missouri Valley flood was a terrible disaster. Do not let the 
same thing happen in the lower Mississippi. That is what is what 
we want to beg and plead of this committee to prevent ; $60,020,000 is 
not enough. The engineers can profitably and easily spend more 
money than that amount, and there will be dollar for dollar of value 
given and will not be subject to some of the unfair criticism which 
has been leveled at the Corps of Engineers. When they build, they 
have the organization; they know the river; they know what to do; 
their work has been successful, and the people who live there know 
how much they do and how great their work is and how greatly the 
Nation is benefited. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Razavr. Thank you very much. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record by Mr. 
Oliver :) 


STATEMENT BY R. B. Oniver, Jr., Cape GIRARDEAU, Mo. 


My name is R. B. Oliver, Jr. My residence is Cape Girardeau, Mo., and I 
speak for the levee and drainage districts in the alluvial or southeastern portion 
of the State of Missouri. It is rather broadly spoken of by those familiar with 
election returns as “the Bootheel” of the State, but notwithstanding we are 
sometimes called “the Bootheel,” our country constitutes in fact the top, sides, 
and sole, as well as the heel, of the Mississippi alluvial valley in the State of 
Missouri. Our eastern boundary is the Mississippi River. 

Some of the members of this committee did the people of the lower river 
valley a great favor in making an inspection trip down the river last year. 
When a client has a good case, his lawyer welcomes full and complete cross- 
examination of his witnesses. I am informed that those of you who made the 
trip did a good job of cross-examination and asked many, both pertinent and 
searching, questions as to the why and wherefore of the various types of work 
which you observed and which you have been hearing about from time to time 
by the Corps of Engineers and the representatives of the people living in the 
valley, who annually appear before you asking for funds to be appropriated for 
flood-control works. 

It is the regret of the people of my home town of Cape Girardeau that your 
trip was of such a hurried nature that you were unable to begin the inspection 
at Cape Girardeau, for that’s where the alluvial valley of the lower Mississippi 
begins. The city of Cairo is our good neighbor, and it was their good fortune, 
rather than ours, to have had you as its guests. d 

I am sure you will agree that the trip demonstrated-the length of the lower 
river valley and how great a load the river itself carries on its broad surface 
and the economic factors which both the river and the adjacent countryside play 
in the national economy. 

Now that you came and saw, I hope you became more thoroughly convinced 
of the tremendous importance of the lower valley, and that you will the more 
easily recognize, when we appear here asking for appropriations to carry on the 
flood-control work, that we have a most meritorious case—one that overrides 
some of the more controversial issues and askings which this committee and 
the Congress must deal with. 

You saw south of Cairo the great earthen levees, the concrete walls, the 
revetment work, the bank stabilization work, channel improvement work, cut- 
offs, roads on the crest of the levees and all the other engineering devices designed 
to control the river floods, but, unfortunately, you did not see the diversion 
channel levee, located just south of Cape Girardeau. Work is now progressing 
on that stretch and by next year, at the latest, it will have been completed. 
It is this levee which prevents the overflow of the back-lying area, called and 
shown on the maps as the St. Francis Basin. You did not see, so I am told, 
the thousands of miles of drainage ditches and local levees constructed by the 
special improvement districts in both the States of Missouri and Arkansas for 
the purpose of reclaiming this area and protecting it from overflow and supply- 
ing it with adequate outlets for drainage. 

Many millions of dollars have been spent for this work. In Missouri alone 
more than $40,000,000 has been spent by the local people in such work. I am 
informed that more than that amount has been spent in the State of Arkansas, 
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These expenditures have not been without adequate result for there is no better 
country anywhere than that which is located in the St. Francis Basin. The 
greater portion of it is located in the State of Arkansas, and its people feel 
they have not only the best land, but the most of it. Those of us in Missouri 
concede they have the most of it, but deny they have the best of it. It is all 
good. 


Since you did not see the St. Francis Basin, I would like to tell you a little 
about it. 

The Eighty-first Congress, first session, thought enough of the area to authorize 
the welding into a united project many different items of work previously au- 
thorized, and many of them are either partially or wholly completed. That 
action isfound in Public Law 516, Eighty-first Congress, first session. The act 
carried with it an authorized appropriation of $20,000,000, no part of which has 
yet been appropriated. This action was based upon a most comprehensive report 
of the Corps of Engineers, printed as House Document 1382, Eighty-first Congress 
first session. The report speaks for itself. We would point out, however, that 
it continually refers to the completion of this item or that item and ties one after 
another of previously authorized projeets into the one project entitled “St. Francis 
River, Mo. and Ark.” 

The project provides flood protection and outlets for drainage for all the 
area extending from the Ozark foothills to Helena, Ark., located between Crow- 
ley’s Ridge on the west and the Mississippi River on the east. The entire project 
is all tied in together and whenecompleted will consolidate the flood-protection 
work for southeast Missouri and eastern Arkansas. The St. Francis project 
provides not only for the prevention of floods originating in the St. Francis 
watershed but also those caused by backwater from the Mississippi and St. 
Francis and their tributaries. It is the one project which is fully approved by 
all the interested people in both States. There is no controversy between them. 
Both the people of southeast Missouri and eastern Arkansas are now and have 
been, since the project was planned, joining hands in the furtherance of the 
completion of this project. 

An examination of the House document setting up this St. Francis project 
repeatedly refers to other projects which are tied in with and form a part 
of the St. Francis Basin project. Some are in Missouri, others are in Arkansas, 

The Missouri districts divert the runoff from the Ozark Hills into the Mis- 
sissippi, but carry the local rainfall through more than 1,200 miles of ditches 
and deliver it much more quickly than before the ditches were dug. Soon after 
this water reaches the State line it meets a ponded pool of water unable to 
pass on down the St. Francis Valley. The result is the water is held up and 
as additional water pours down from the north a backwater effect is created 
and 170 square miles of grea in Missouri is waterlogged and overflowed because 
the St. Francis outlet is too small. This backwater area reaches north from 
the Arkansas-Missouri State line about 12 to 15 miles. 

This 170 square miles of land is the most fertile cultivated land in Pemiscot 
and Dunklin Counties, Mo. The economic loss to the farmers who till this soil 
is tremendous. The proposal to let them claim flood loss as a deductible item 
on tax returns is unavailing. They will have no taxable income if this condi- 
tion is permitted to continue. The fiood damage done in this area is equally 
as great, acre for acre, as the lands lying nearer the main stem of the river. 
Could the committee but have seen this area on their inspection trip, you would 
have been convinced, in my opinion, that the present situation well merits the 
providing of an escape hatch for the flood water which now plagues the people 
in eastern Arkansas and southeast Missouri. 

The Wappapello project on the St. Francis River is now functioning as a de- 
tention or storage reservoir, but further downstream in Missouri floods from 
that stream are only partially controlled by locally constructed levees and their 
repair and maintenance requires an almost annual expenditure of funds which 
could be effectively saved if adequate appropriations were made for the com- 
pletion of these levees. It is all a part of the St. Francis project. 

Let me localize for a moment on the main stem of the river in Missouri. Much 
of the levee along the main stem of the river is still below grade, particularly 
near New Madrid and at Stewart. Additional revetment work is needed in 
the vicinity of Linda and also at New Madrid. 

I am sure that those of you who observed the work under construction will 
agree that the Engineers have done a most remarkable job with the funds made 
available. They have been doing this work for years, they are familiar with 
it, they are well organized, they have a most efficient staff, the contracts which 
they let are always after the keenest of competitive bidding. 
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We recognize the great demands that are being made upon the National 
Treasury for the carrying out of the defense program and other necessary 
governmental activities. We recognize the need for careful scrutiny of requests 
for appropriations. This project will stand up under the most searching in- 
quiry as to its need and its value to the national welfare. 

Not a single item in the budget for lower river flood control should be cut. 
Our chairman’s statement is a masterful presentation of the subject. This 
St. Francis project should be added. Funds appropriated to begin the work 
might well be earmarked for that particular purpose. We would not subtract 
however 1 penny from the other items recommended by the budget for the 
lower river flood protection. 

The budget recommendation for the lower Mississippi River flood control 
is $60,020,000, a sum far less than can be economically spent by the Corps of 
Engineers on this work. Delayed and piecemeal appropriations hamper the 
most efficient operation, irrespective of whether the work is done by contract 
or on force account. 

The Nation is indeed fortunate that no such flood occurred in the Mississippi 
Valley as occurred in 1951 in the valley of the Kaw in Kansas and the valley of 
the Missouri in the State of Missouri. The Mississippi Valley is not yet safe 
from the hazard of flood. South of Cairo the levees took care of the Missouri 
River flood water without difficulty but at Cape Girardeau and above on the 
Missouri side, the flood damage was as great percentagewise as it was in the 
Missouri Valley where it attracted Nation-wide interest. 

Much remains to be done. Instead of limiting the appropriation to the budget 
recommendation of $60,020,000, the engineers could economically spend $100,- 
000,000 or more during the next fiscal year. The engineers have the facts, they 
know the river, they have the organization, they have done an excellent job. 
I do not know what they have requested for the lower river work but I am sure 
if their recommendations be granted, the money will be spent to the advantage 
of the Nation and full value will be received. 


Mr. Passman. The next witness is Mr. R. B. Goalder of Hickman, 
K 


y. 
Mr. Rasavutr. We will be pleased to hear you at this time, Mr. 


Goalder. 

Mr. Goauper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is R. B. Goalder and I reside at Hickman, Ky. I appear before 
you as a member of the Board of Levee Commissioners of Fulton 
County, Ky., which levee board is a member of the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association. 

We are sure this committee has already received or will receive 
during this hearing ample evidence and testimony from those repre- 
senting other sections of the lower Mississippi Valley of the urgent 
need of an adequate appropriation for continuance of flood pro- 
tection and we do not care to burden the committee with repetition 
of details and arguments. 

The Reelfoot levee located in Kentucky and extending into Ten- 
nessee has been completed to the project grade and section. This levee 
protects a considerable area of productive agricultural land with its 
rural communities, schools, churches, and highways in southwestern 
Kentucky and a much larger area in northwestern Tennessee. The 
pressing need in the Kentucky area of the Mississippi Valley is for 
bank stabilization and improved drainage. A considerable sum of 
money has already been spent on these projects, but the program is 
not complete. ‘To delay completion would not only endanger the work 
already done but would delay benefits to be derived from the com- 
pleted projects. 

The project for flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries 
was authorized by the act of May 15, 1928, and subsequent acts modify- 
ing and extending it. As of this fiscal year it will be 5914 percent 
complete. 
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In requesting that sufficient moneys be appropriated for flood- 
control works of the alluvial valley we feel that.a larger amount than 
the Bureau recommendation of $60,020,000 is amply justified by the 
magnitude and importance of the work to be done. The improvement 
of the river and the protection of its valley were never more important 
than today. Much progress has been made during recent years under 
the appropriations which have been made by the Congress and 
through the energetic and efficient efforts of the Corps of Engineers 
carrying out work under the adopted project. Certainly it would 
not be in the interest of economy to curtail the program at this time 
when the establishment of new defense industries in the Mississippi 
Valley and the need for utilization of all agricultural lands are 
demanding more and better protection. It is well to consider that 
no chain is stronger than its weakest link, and until the entire flood- 
control project is completed the protection which was planned and 
intended at the adoption of the Flood Control Act of 1928 cannot 
be accomplished. 

The fair and careful consideration which your committee has al- 
ways given to requests and pleas of those interested in the welfare of 
the lower Mississippi Valley is greatly appreciated and we are 
confident that on this occasion the same considerate action will be 
afforded on the matter before the committee. 

Mr. Rasavut. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Passman. The next witness is Mr. Frank Pidgeon, of Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Mr. Pincron. My name is Frank Pidgeon; I am president of the 
Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., at Memphis, Tenn. I am chairman of the 
Memphis and Shelby County Port Commission and also chairman of 
the flood-control committee of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce. 
I appear before you as a citizen highly interested in the improvement 
of the waterways system and flood control in the whole lower Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

aving appeared before you at other times I will not ask much time 
and say again what I have said before. I am like most businessmen, 
I believe in the economy of this country and in the Nation. I believe 
economy is not referred to in the amount of money involved, because 
in economy there are some things you cannot afford to do and others 
you cannot afford not to do. And controlling the flow of the lower 
Mississippi Valley is vital to the whole of the country and particularly 
to those of us who live behind the levees. Whether you control the 
overflows or you do not, you spend the money. If you control the 
floods you develop a profitable investment. In the one case where 
you control you have a profitable investment and where you do not 
control you have the loss of lives and property. In the one case you 
have a profitable investment and asset; in the other you have an 
expense. 

I will not endeavor to go into the details of flood controls because 
that has been very ably drawn to your attention by those better quali- 
fied than I. But I would like to reiterate that those of us who live 
behind the levees have full confidence in the United States Corps of 
Engineers to do the job. They are human; but their record speaks for 
itself. I am not qualified to tell you how much money you should ap- 
propriate for flood control there; but I think it is impossible in a coun- 
try like ours that less than $60,020,000 would do. That should be ap- 
propriated to fulfill the accepted responsibility of the Government. 
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I am primarily interested in the whole lower Mississippi Valley. 
Flood control is important to the people of the whole country. But 
Iam particularly interested in two jobs that affect my State. The first 
isa Piptonville- Obion River levee extension and drainage improve- 
ments authorized in 1946 at an estimated total cost of $6,000,000. In 
this case we get a double dose, first from floodwaters of the main river 
in the front and if not that, then the same fertile lands get inundated 
from the rear by floodwaters of the Obion River system. We need pro- 
tection from this menace which is wasting so much each flood season. 
I assure you that this project is very much worth while. 

Then, the Memphis Harbor, Document No. 51 approved by the 
Eightieth Congress in the first session. This job is of great impor- 
tance to the whole country in that it increases the use of the river and 
the waterways system and I firmly believe that it will return to the 
taxpayers of this country more than $1.50 for every $1 spent by the 
Federal Government which was estimated in the report approved by 
Congress. 

In conclusion, I have been before you gentlemen before, some of you 
and some others. In a way I can appreciate in part the pressure and 
responsibility that you gentlemen and those of us who live behind the 
levees feel in this need for flood control. They are important to this 
country and we are before you only to ask what we think is definitely 
a Government responsibility; otherwise I would not be here. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Pidgeon, we are glad to have heard you. You al- 
ways give us real information. 

Mr. Rapavur. You may submit your prepared statement for the 
record. 

(Statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Appropriations; my name is 
Frank Pidgeon. I am president of the Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., chairman 
of the Memphis and Shelby County Port Commission, chairman of the flood- 
control committee of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce, and I appear before 
you as a citizen vitally interested in flood control in the lower Mississippi 
Valley, and in the development and better use of our waterways system to the 
advantage of all of our people. 

Having appeared before you several times in the interest of flood-control 
work in the lower Mississippi Valley, and in view of the fact that I am again 
appearing in the interest of the same subject, I will not take too much of your 
time repeating what I have said before. 5 

I am, like all true Americans, vitally interested in the economy of our Govern- 
ment, a great believer in that true economy is not a question of the dollars and 
eents involved, because, there are some things that in economy you cannot 
afford to do and there are some things you cannot afford not to do. 

Controlling floods in the lower Mississippi Valley today is important to the 
whole country and, in particular to those of us who live behind the levees. It is 
a must, because, if we spend the money to control floods we have a profitable 
investment, but, if we fail to control floods, the loss is great, because we pay in 
the loss of life, the loss of properties, valuable lands, and get nothing for it 
except an expense. 

I will not attempt to go into the details ot the flood control, because, that 
information is a matter of record and has been very ably presented to you by 
those better qualified than I. 

I would like to reiterate that those of us who live behind the levees have every 
confidence in the splendid, efficient work done by the United States engineers. 
They are human, yes, but their record speaks for itself. 

I am not qualified to say how much should be appropriated for this necessary 
and worthy cause of flood control in the lower Mississippi Valley, but I do think 
that in our country, enjoying the prosperity we have today, approximately 
$60,000,000 is certainly a minimum appropriation to fulfill the responsibility 
accepted and approved by our Government. 
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My interest in appearing before you is of primary interest in the flood control 
and navigation problems in the whole lower Mississippi Valley—my specific 


interest is in those projects that affect my State. Two of these are of immediate 
concern to us: 


1. The Tiptonville-Obion River levee extension and drainage improve- 
ments authorized in 1946 at an estimated total cost of $6,000,000: In this 
case we get a double dose, first from flood waters of the main river in the 
front and if not that, then the same fertile lands get inundated from the 
rear by flood waters of the Obion River system. We need protection from 


this menace which is wasting so much each flood season. I assure you that 
this project is very much worth while. 


2. The Tennessee Chute Harbor project, which is a matter of record, 
Senate Document No. 51 of the Eightieth Congress, first session: This 
project means much to the prosperity of our country. This project will 
permit a greater utilization of our waterways system and will return to the 
taxpayers, in my opinion, much more than a $1.50 for every Federal dollar 
expended, which was estimated in the report approved by Congress. 

Having appeared before this Appropriations Committee ‘several times, I 
recognize the pressure and the responsibility you gentlemen are under and that 
is why I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you to substantiate that 
those of us who live behind the levee know the importance of flood control in 
the lower Mississippi Valley, and feel that we are asking the Government to only 
do what is their rightful responsibility ; otherwise, I would not be here. 


Thanks. ‘ 

Mr. Houxtasrx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am here to represent the State of Arkansas on behalf of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Flood Control Association. 

The levees on the west bank of the Mississippi River in Arkansas 
are 393 miles in length and are constructed in units as follows: 

Missouri-Arkansas State line to the mouth of the St. Francis River 
158.3 miles of which 45 miles are yet to be completed to project grade 
and section. Of the 45 miles 16 are below grade. 

From the St. Francis to the White the length is 74.5 miles, and of 
this unit 34.5 miles are not complete and remain to be enlarged to 
the project section. Back of this unit are 41 miles of. backwater 
levee along the White which is built to an interim grade. I used to 
maintain the roads down there. This 41 miles protects the rich area 
between the Mississippi and White from backwater from the Missis- 
sippi and headwater from the White. The grade on all this back- 
water levee is to be raised. Out of the 158.3 miles we have 45 miles to 
be enlarged and 16 miles below grade. I understand we are to have 
3144 miles added to this enlargement provided this $60,000,000 is 
as mle 

rom the Arkansas River to the Arkansas-Louisiana State line 
the length is 160 miles. The levee extends from the high land on 
the south bank of the Arkansas down the Arkansas and the west bank 
of the Mississippi 14 miles remain to be completed. 

Although about 24 percent of the main levee remains to be com- 
pleted in Arkansas. 

The statement of Mr. J. G. Burke has covered revetment, reser- 
voirs, and so forth, in such an able manner that further comment on 
these items is unnecessary. 

With regard to tributaries. The north bank of the Arkansas has 
67 miles of levee and 58 of these miles are below grade. On the 
White in the Augusta and DeValls Bluff areas about 14 miles of levee 
are yet to be constructed. 

The other tributary is the St. Francis. I would like to talk about 
this to you for 3 hours, Mr. Chairman, but we do not have that much 
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time. This basin has been the stepchild of all the tributary basins 
of the lower Mississippi Valley. The appropriations for it have 
been so small year in and year out that they have been only token 
allotments. From 1936 to 1940, $24,826,000 was authorized for ex- 
penditures in Missouri and above the Poinsett-Cross County line in 
Arkansas. In this long period of time only $16,500,000 has been 
allotted to this work. At the present rate of $500,000 per year it 
will take 16 years to finish the old authorization; $20,000,000 was 
authorized in May 1950 for the lower section. The $16,500,000 has 
been spent primarily in building Wappapello Dam and enlarging 
the tributary levees. 

Let me refer to the map, Mr. Chairman. It takes this part of the 
area. A diversion system was built during 1913 to 1920 at the top 
of the basin. This diversion takes the run-off from a large part of the 
Ozark Hills into the Mississippi River at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Let me put it this way. After 1936 the Corps of Engineers were 
permitted to work on the tributaries. Between 1926 and 1936 we had 
allotted $26,000,000 in authorization for this territory shown in yellow 
on the chart in Arkansas up the Missouri. Out of that money we 
spent $8,000,000 for building the Wappapello Dam and other works 
there. ‘That dam was completed in 1941. 

This quick runoff coming down these hills comes to this reservoir 
and is discharged in an orderly fashion. It does not overflow on 
account of that control. That is the plan. These levees, however, 
are not all complete. They have quite a few of these levees. This is 
the Little River, a tributary of the St. Francis and it carries the main 
volume out of the eastern part of this upper district but the St. Francis 
itself comes down from here. It has a series of levees. You will 
notice these heavy lines. They are the completed levees but many of 
them are not complete yet. 

Mr. Rasavt. There is quite a space that has no levees. 

Mr. Houxtaste. Yes. There is a levee built by the local interest 
before 1936. 

Mr. Rapavt. They do not come up to the standards. 

Mr. Huxraste. No. It was as much as these people could afford 
to spend. Now, of this $24,800,000 authorized only $16,500,000 has 
been allotted. The fact is we have been getting these small amounts 
as we have this late fiscal year for $500,000. We are still $8,000,000 
short that needs to be spent and of that amount it would take us 16 
years to finish these little levees if we are continued at the present rate. 

Mr. Forp. Just where on that map does the $500,000 go for 
construction ? 

Mr. Huntaste. It begins anywhere above this line. All the old 
authorizations begin above this yellow line. The general has told 
you in his statement that he spent $6,500,000 in that area when he was 
here a few weeks ago. Now, what our problem is in the lower part, 
this represents what we have recently in the last year got approved 
and the authorization made for it. That was May 1950. 

This colored area represents our backwater area. This represents 
both backwater and headwater. This is on the main river. When 
the Mississippi River is high the water backs up here over these areas 
of land. This whole area represents seven or eight thousand square 
miles. 
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Mr. Raxavt. Is that whole area affected by the flood ? 

Mr. Huxrtaste. Yes, sir; this is exactly what we had in 1937, Al- 
though 1950 was a much smaller flood on the Mississippi we had some 
areas on this which that did not flood but this headwater was almost 
identical. Because of congestions we have down in this particular 
area right here where the St. Francis Bay runs into the river we have 
a very badly congested area. 

Up here in the Mississippi River these people have done the building 
of these bridges. This schedule here shows what these mean from 
here on down the line. This big heavy line is a series of multiple 
ditches and levees to run this water down here. We take care of that 
successfully—or did do up until 15 yearsago. But after these ditches 
were dug there has been hundreds of farm ditches dug in that area. 
In some disaster arrangements right here this particular count had 
137 draglines digging farm ditches. 

The water backs up to this highway 17 miles and affects that 
drain for 30 miles. 

Mr. Razavur. These ditches, of course, have a tendency to take the 
water away more rapidly and that makes it more difficult below. 

Mr. Huxrasie. That is right. We have the same down at ponds 
here, known as Riverfront. We have successfully leveed this flood 
here which comes down the State line into here and this is the old 
sunken area produced by an earthquake in 1911. It is part of this 
basin. 

Our trouble gentlemen, is this: We know that the only way we are 
going to alleviate all these bottlenecks is by the construction of a 
channel which will relieve it. We have actually had a law since 
1944 that gave the Corps of Engineers the right to do large drainage 
operations. We started in 1945 to formulate this particular district 
that has been organized but it is a long-stretched-out matter. You 
have so many complicated things to run into and it was only in the 
spring of 1950 that we got this completed and went through all the 
processes of the Corps of Engineers and the Congress and our own 
legislature. The people had to vote on whether they wanted a project 
and we assessed a tax on everybody up to the State line. We taxed 
every man up here just as the ones down here to carry out the balance 
of this project. We assessed this tax and collected it in October and 
November of last year and more than 99 percent of the people paid 
that tax which is unusual. There they are so anxious to get the thing 
going that we have collected $211,000. We have been a long time get- 
ting around to it. 

Mr. Kerr. Have you that tax money yet? 

Mr. Huxrasie. Yes, sir. We have it in the bank. We are respon- 
sible. Mr. Kerr, in the process of organizing, our legislature passed 
a bill that let the people vote on the tax and on the sponsor and they 
selected our levee district. Our district is 59 years old and we have 
20 members, businessmen, all over this basin and they have a very 
fine record. 

Now, gentlemen, the one point that we are trying to do is this: This 
project as outlined now consists of building a levee that is a con- 
tinuation of this floodway. It is continuous down the State line to 
the mouth of the St. Francis River. That is the 158.3 miles I have 
mentioned. The only way we can get relief is to build a cut-off chan- 
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nel in this river as we did in the Mississippi. We get these cut-offs 
here, 20 miles of levee. We shorten the river 30 miles in this distance 
so we go down here on this river 414 feet at this point. That will pull 
down the flood all the way down this whole system here. These 
ple here have tremendous losses and although it is not shown here 
this is the backwater and headwater here but actually our ditches 
have got to be reservoirs. They are all congested. The whole drain- 
age system is congested. We have these ditches that cost $28,000,000 
to dig and we have spent millions of dollars in the maintenance of 
them. Over here on the river our main levees cost $48,000,000. The 
Corps of Engineers have spent $23,500,000 and our district has spent 
more than $24,500,000. In the construction of these small levees 
on the St. Francis and Little River the cost of that was about $12,- 
500,000, to property owners before this act came in. S68, altogether 
we have spent more than $65,000,000 against $22,000,000 of the Gov- 
ernment on the main levees in the State of Arkansas. We are assum- 
ing that only $8,000,000 was spent here and we spent $8,500,000. 

But, anyway, the citizens in that area have spent about three-quar- 
ters of the cost of all the work on main levees and everything that has 
been done on this whole project; and the Government about one- 
quarter. We are in such critical need for help on this thing that we 

gure the cost of constructing these 20 miles of main channels will be 
about $9,000,000. We would like for you to contribute $3,000,000 a 
year for 3 years and let us get that done. If we start now it will take 
us 4 years to get it completed. Our losses are tremendous. 

The Corps of Engineers estimated in their report that we had an 
average loss of $5,600,000 of crops due to floods and $185,000 for other 
losses. Since that report was made in February 1947, and since our 
prices have gone up so very much, we figure at least 25 percent, we 
have had an annual loss of more than $7,000,000 a year. We are only 
asking that we pay that $3,000,000 a year and it will take 3 years to 
build this main channel and relieve this whole thing. 

Farmers are going broke and we are having so much trouble in this 
whole area we have farmers on land that has been outstanding land 
for years. That has deteriorated so much from bad drainage that the 
Federal land bank will not loan them a dime. It was considered the 
highest type of land. We have a good citizenship. We do not know 
of any case anywhere where there is communism. We are in such a 
predicament that we consider that you are about our court of last 
appeal. The general told you that the Bureau of the Budget had 
failed to allot anything for this work because they considered it a 
new start. But since we have been working on the thing since 1913 
we do not see how they can consider it that way and we are asking you 
gentlemen to try to do something to get this thing done. 

I thank you very much. 

(Remainder of prepared statement follows :) 


IN ARKANSAS 


From 1908 to 1920 most of the drainage ditches were completed in this basin; 
66 drainage districts dug 2,400 miles of ditches at a cost of more than $28,000,000. 

Tributary levees were constructed on the St. Francis and Little Rivers at a 
cost of about $12,500,000. This was before 1936. 

To protect this basin from Mississippi River floods the St. Francis levee 
district has spent $24,672,792.57 (to July 1, 1951). The United States Govern- 
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ment has spent about $23,500,000 to bring the ‘total cost of our main levee to 
about $48,000,000. 

If we assume that $8,500,000 of the $16,500,000 was spent in Arkansas (Wap- 
papello Dam and Reservoir cost about $8,000,000) then the United States Gov- 
ernment has spent about $22,000,000 and the citizens of Arkansas have spent 
about $65,100,000. Therefore, to date the United States Government has spent 


about one-fourth of the total cost of the work done in Arkansas to protect this 
basin from floods. 


















THE PRESENT STATUS 


We are gradualiy completing our main levee which protects us from the floods 
on the Mississippi River. 

We have strengthened many weak sections of the tributary levees. 

Although we have constructed floodways that carry much of the floodwater 
above ground surface and between levees, besides the large ditching program, 
we are now in serious trouble. 

Too many bgttlenecks occur over the basin because an over-all plan for drain- 
age was not carried out, and this should be expected without over-all supervision. 

In the lower Mississippi Valley we have faith in the Corps of Engineers. They 
were called on by the Congress in 1945 to make a report that would recommend 
corrective measures for the basin, and submit a plan. 

On May 17, 1950, the Congress authorized the plan and set up $20,000,000 to 


be expended on these corrective measures (H. Doc. 182, 8lst Cong., 1st sess., 
describes the plan), 












WHAT WE ARE ASKING FOR NOW 





Continuous ditching in Missouri and Arkansas delivers the accelerated flow 
of water to the channels of Little River and St. Francis River faster than they 
can handle it. This causes ponding in many localities, and it is serious because 
the water stands for weeks before it can run off. 

The main channel must be enlarged and straightened to give effective relief. 

The plan provides for making cut-offs on the St. Francis that shorten the river 
30 miles. This construction will lower the flow at Riverfront 414 feet. River- 
front is our most critical point of congestion. This one item of the plan will 
accelerate the flow and give material relief to the greater part of the valley. 
(The cut-offs on the Mississippi River lowered the flow at Arkansas City 12 
feet). 

House Document 132 shows that the Corps of Engineers estimated our 
average annual crop loss due to floods at $5,660,000, and other flood losses at 
$185,000 annually (current prices February 1947, p. 14 and p. 35). Prices have 
advanced at least 25 percent since that date. We now estimate that our average 
annual loss is at least $7,000,000. 

We estimate that the 20 miles of new channel for the cut-offs will cost $9,000,- 


000, and that we can do the job in 3 years if you will give us $3,000,000 per year 
for this work. 


Respectfully submitted. 

















W. G. Huxraste. 
Mr. Raravt. Thank you. 


Mr. PassmaAn. Our next witness will be Charles S. Tindall, Jr., of 
Greenville, Miss. 

Mr. Trnpati. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 

ar before the committee today on behalf of the people of the Yazoo 

asin in the State of Mississippi. The area of ibich I speak is that 
which extends from the north boundary of Mississippi just below 
Memphis, Tenn., to Vicksburg, Miss. It is bounded on the east 
roughly by the Yazoo River and its tributary, the Tallahatchie. 
There is about 4,000,000 acres of great fertile land of which I speak, 
and we have a population of about 1,000,000 people. 

We are accustomed to speaking of that portion of our State as the 
Mississippi Delta. It comprises more than 4,000,000 acres of land 
and has a population of more than one-half million. 

In the statements of other witnesses who have preceded me this 
morning the budget recommendation for the fiscal year 1953 for flood- 
control projects on the lower Mississippi River and its tributaries 
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have been discussed, and the need for funds has been called to your 
attention. It is my purpose here today to urge that adequate appro- 
priations be made for the fiscal year 1953. 

Before doing so, however, I would like to make a personal observa- 
tion which I think this committee is entitled to have from any witness 
who appears before it to ask that funds be appropriated for a particu- 
lar purpose. I am one of those individuals who subscribe to the belief 
that there is a limit to expenditures that can be made by our National 
Government. Insofar as local authorities have the means and ability 
to accomplish the improvements that they need over a reasonable 
period of time, such local groups should not, and must not, ask that 
the Federal Government carry a burden that ought to be carried by 
local citizens. And if I had the conviction that this Nation could. 
afford to spend a smaller sum of money on the lower Mississippi River 
and its tributaries than that approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1953, I feel that it would be my duty to say so, and 
I could not with good conscience ask that this committee approve 
either the figure recommended by the Bureau of the Budget or a 
figure greater than that. 

I would like for the committee to understand that the statements 
that I make today are based on convictions that are the outgrowth of 
considerable thought applied to the needs of the people of my area, 
balanced against what I believe to make good sense on a national basis. 

As has already been stated, the membership of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Flood Control Association has over a long period of time recom- 
mended that an annual expenditure of around $100,000,000 be made 
for the completion of the flood-control program for the lower Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries. We subscribe to the view that such 
a program would be the economical and wise basis for procedure. 
The work has never proceeded at that pace, and with the present day 
dollar buying only 50 percent of what it brought 10 years ago, the 
progress 1s little better than half the progress which the association 
envisioned when it first suggested an annual expenditure of around 
$100,000,000. 

It is the conviction of the two levee boards which comprise the 
Mississippi Delta and of the leadership of my section of the State of 
Mississippi that the absolute minimum for economical expenditure on 
present day values would be somewhere in the neighborhood of $75,- 
000,000. We recognize that that figure is $15,000,000 aboye the budget 
estimate and that it may be presently impossible to secure an increase 
of the budget recommendation by that figure. Nevertheless, we want 
to make the record clear that we think the increase ought to be made 
in the interest of national defense and Government economy. 

To give you a better insight into our reasons for the position which 
has just been stated, I would like to tell you what the flood control 
program for the lower Mississippi Valley and its tributaries means 
to the people of the Mississippi Delta. The situation that exists 
within our area is probably not unique but more or less typical of the 
entire lower Mississippi Valley with respect to which all the members 
of the legislative committee of the Mississippi Valley Flood Control 
Association are today testifying. The need for acceleration of the 
work on the program in my district needs merely to be multiplied by 
the need in other areas along the lower Mississippi River for you to 
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acquire an accurate picture of what we as a group think ought to be 
done. 

What does the flood-control program mean to the people of the 
Mississippi Delta? Seen through the eyes of the man or woman who 
lives in my section of Mississippi, the flood-control program means a 
number of things. ae 

First, it means that there are 275 miles of main line levee which pro- 
tects us from the threat of overflow directly from the waters of the 
Mississippi River, waters which have been collected in 41 States and 
are surging toward the Gulf of Mexico laden with the richest topsoil of 
the country. Of the levees in the Mississippi Delta, more than 75 miles 
are not yet up to designed standards. We are not apprehensive that 
under normal conditions we shall have a breach in our levees from di- 
rect onslaught of the river. We are apprehensive that some day the 
right combination of circumstances will put our levees to a terrific 
test and that those areas which are not yet up to standard grade and 
section may prove to be the weak link which will again result in the 
devastation which we suffered in the flood of 1927. 

Next, the flood control program for us means the orderly and proper 
completion of bank stabilization in the area from Memphis, Tenn., to 
Vicksburg, Miss. Over a period of the 85 years since the inception of 
the levee board which has the duty of safeguarding the levees in the 
lower half of the Mississippi Delta, 551 miles of levee have been built, 
of which today about 181 miles remain. The balance of the levees that 
were built have now disappeared due to the fact that caving banks of 
the river have continually eaten them away and have caused the con- 
tinual setting back of levees, to the great expense of the citizens of our 
district and to the great expense of our National Government. 


Our flood-control program to us means also that we will one day 
have Shtstemes in the lower area of the Mississippi Delta from floods 


from backwater. The flood-control program calls for the building of 
54 miles of backwater levees along the Yazoo River. While this proj- 
ect has long had congressional approval, a start on it has been delayed 
and today about 600,000 acres of fine land in our area cannot be profit- 
ably utilized. 

The flood-control program means, too, the continued effort to pro- 
tect a large area on the eastern side of the Mississippi Delta from the 
ravages of the Yazoo River, which has for years been as destructive, 
we believe, per mile as any river in the United States. Large agricul- 
tural and urban areas have been damaged time and time again. Some 
improvement has been made but the whole Mississippi Delta looks 
forward to the day when the program has reached such stage that the 
annual devastation which has been suffered over the past 15 years 
will be a thing of the past. 

In a category all of its own, because every farmer and every busi- 
nessman in our area regards it of prime importance, is the matter of 
alleviating the annual damage suffered in the Mississippi Delta from 
internal floods. By that I mean floods that result from the rain which 
falls within our area which cannot be taken care of by our streams. 
The Corps of Engineers has estimated that the expenditure of $714 
million on the Big Sunflower River and its tributaries, on Steele’s 
Bayou and its tributaries, and on a part of the Yazoo River will re- 
sult in alleviation of flood conditions that occur year after year in 
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the Delta. At this point 1 would like to emphasize the fact that the 
condition of which i anak is not one that has always been suffered 
in our area; and it is not a drainage problem but a flood condition 
of which I speak. 

Before our main line levees were built, the waters of the Mississippi 
River periodically overflowed the Mississippi Delta but until ronghly 
50 years ago, the deposits of soil and silt left by these floods were 
caught by the trees and vegetation that covered most of our land. 
The Sunflower River, Steele’s Bayou and the Yazoo River were nav- 
igable streams and many of the tributaries of those streams were 
navigable. As late as 1910, steamboats were able to navigate the 
Sunflower and Steele’s Bayou. However, with the clearing of vast 
areas and the putting into agricultural use of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres in the Mississippi Delta, the trees and vegetation were 
removed and the soil made subject to erosion by floodwaters when those 
waters swept across them. We found that the disastrous floods of 
1912, 1913, and 1927, sweeping across cultivated lands, carried with 
them tremendous quantities of dirt and silt and those quantities of 
dirt were in large measure dropped in the beds of our navigable 
streams. The result was the filling in of the beds of the Sunflower 
River and its tributaries in many areas; and Steele’s Bayou, which 
once was navigable, was choked and its size diminished for consider- 
able stretches. 

Because of the fact that our rivers and streams no longer provide 
outlets for the water that falls in our areas, our drainage districts have 
in many instances had to cease operations and discontinue mainte- 
nance of drainage district projects. They realize that it is unsound to 
speed the flow of water to the south, the direction in which our 
streams flow, when the result is the piling up of floodwaters on those 
in the southern part of the Delta. None of our local groups have the 
means or the facilities for doing the major flood-control work that has 
to be done in the construction of channel cut-offs and improvements 
on the lower reaches of the streams within the interior of the Missis- 
sippi Delta. Until relief is afforded through the program the Corps of 
Engineers has worked out and Congress has approved, there is going 
to continue to be the annual loss of large areas of rich soil from pro- 
ductivity and loss of production of fiber and foodstuffs that are es- 
sential to the economy of this country. Within less than 25 years I 
am convinced that our population will have reached the point in this 
country where our present failure to conserve properly our resources, 
as we are now failing in this instance, is going vitally to affect the 
welfare of the Nation. 

We feel the recommendation made by the Mississippi Valey Flood 
Control Commission has been a sound one. That is that expendi- 
tures at the rate, on an orderly basis, of up to $100,000,000 a year. 
Two years ago we suggested we thought that under these conditions 
$70,000,000 to $72,000,000 ought to be spent as a minimum. The 
people of my area, if I could say so frankly, still feel that nothing 
less than a $70,000,000 to $72,000,000 ought to be spent as a minimum— 
nothing less. Less than that is not going to bring relief to people 
of my area. We know it will only take care of main stream work and 
not much can be done for us in the areas I have discussed and of 
which Mr. Huxtable has spoken. 
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I feel that within a 25-year period if the po ulation — as it 

has been growing all the productive capacity of the fertile lands along 

the Mississippi in these areas and the other States of Missouri, Ih- 
nois, Kentuck: , Tennesee, and Louisiana are going to lose a great 
deal locally and the Nation will lose a lot of its productive capacity 
unless we do accelerate the program. 

We believe that great loss can be prevented, not only to the citizens 
of our locality, but to the economy of the Nation, if funds are made 
available for the completion of the flood-control program on a sound 
and reasonable basis, and in our opinion that calls for the program 
to be prosecuted with greater vigor and with more adequate funds 
than has been done in the last several years. In the long run we are 
confident that an accelerated program will result in important sav- 
ings to the Federal Government and the enhancement of the produc- 
tive capacity of the Nation. 

I want to express my appreciation for your attention and:to ex- 
eee: it on behalf of those who came before, for your kindness in 

earing us and we hope this work will proceed as rapidly as possible 

Mr. Rasavut. Thank you, Mr. Tindall. 

Mr. Passman. We have 20 minutes remaining and I would like to 
yield 8 minutes to Mr. Norrell, of Arkansas, and leave the last 12 
minutes to Mr. White, of Baton Rouge. 

Mr. Razavr. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Norrett. We are all interested in this lower Mississippi River. 
These gentlemen have been born in the shadows of the river. They 
have suffered its detriments and enjoyed its benefits. They also may 
desire to talk of a project in connection with the lower Mississippi. 
I will ask them to explain their views. Mr. Poe, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Por. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I live at 
McGehee, Ark., and I am chairman of the Southeast Arkansas Drain- 
age Association and attorney for the drainage system. I am a mem- 
ber, Mr. Chairman, of the Levee and Drainage Committee of the 
House of Representatives of the State of Arkansas, and I appear this 
morning in behalf of the Beouf-Tensas-Macon project in Arkansas. 
The project for this improvement is located in Chicot, Ashley, Drew, 
Desha, and Lincoln Counties, and there is in Jefferson County the 
Boeuf and Bartholomew branches of the Mississippi River system. 

The project was authorized in 1946 to provide flood control in 
Arkansas, and had previously been authorized in Louisiana, and we 
recognized the fact that the work must come upstream progressively. 
The work is now being done in Louisiana. 

We are here urging an appropriation so that the engineers may more 
rapidly complete the work and give relief to the bad flood-control 
situation in our area. 

We have letters and statements from our banks and businessmen 
and farmers showing the economic situation down there. That during 
the years 1939 to 1943, when it was comparatively dry, the yield of 
cotton was 383 pounds to the acre in Chicot County ; and in 1951, which 
was a very wet season, the yield was only 193 pounds due largely to 
the lack of runoff room for the water. 

The plan is all right. We approve the plan. We applaud what 
has been done and is being done by the United States Engineers on 
the project, and the sole reason for our appearance here is to try to 
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get enough money to hasten the work to bring relief to our area in 
Arkansas, 

We understand that must come progressively upstream from Louisi- 
ana as it is being done at this time, and I have some statements which, 
with the chairman’s permission, I would like to file. One is from 
Mr. W. W. Grubbs of Eudora, Ark., attorney for the Eudora-Western 
Drainage District. 

I have a letter from the president of the McGehee Bank, Mr. Sam 
Bowman. 

A letter from Mr. R. A. Pickens and one from Mr. Robert E. Drew, 
county supervisor. 

Mr. Rapaur. Without objection, they will be placed in the record. 

Mr. Por. I have also a signed statement from Mr. A. C. Smith, 
county agent for Desha County, Ark. 

And then, Mr. Chairman, I iio like to have leave to finish my 
general statement. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Extension of remarks and statements referred to are as follows:) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF DEWITT POE 


The project for improvement of the Boeuf River and Bayou Macon in Arkansas 
was authorized by the Flood Control Act of July 24, 1946, and provides for the 
improvement of flood control and drainage of a vast area of delta alluvial land 
west of the Mississippi River, south of the Arkansas and east of Bayou Macon. 

The outlet of these streams is through the State of Louisiana, and the author- 
ized work in Arkansas is an extension of the federalized project in Louisiana 
as authorized in 1944. It is now one project. And to give relief to the Arkansas 
area the improvement must be done progressively upstream through Louisiana 
and into Arkansas in order to afford an adequate outlet for our surface waters. 

The project is designed to give greatly needed relief to large areas in Louisiana 
and Arkansas from flood and storm waters in the basin of these streams, by 
reducing the heighth of the flood level approximately 4 feet. This will release 
and bring into production thousands of acres of farm lands which may now be 
classed as submarginal, and will permit the clearing and cultivation of several 
hundred thousand acres of rich delta land now in forest, thereby providing 
homes for several thousand families of our growing population, and adding 
greatly to the national economy by the production of more cotton, alfalfa, corn, 
oats, rice, and livestock, and by maintaining a well-rounded farm program. 

Because of the incidence of floodwaters from rainfall, which water is retarded 
and piled up due to lack of an adequate outlet, our area is unable to produce its 
quota of agricultural products required by the Nation. In 1951 Desha County 
alone fell short of its cotton quota by 6,000 bales. The average yield per acre 
of lint cotton for 1951, a rainy year, was 193 pounds per acre, whereas in 1939—43, 
comparatively dry years, the yield was 383 pounds of lint cotton per acre. 

Many people are being attracted to this rich land area—one of the last stands 
of undeveloped fertile areas in the Nation—and want to develop it and make 
their homes there. As the population of the Nation increases, we see a livelier 
demand each year by people who wish to improve their lot in life. Our own 
people, who somehow have managed to hold on, are finding it more and more 
difficult each year, as shown by other proof presented at this hearing. 

The need for this improvement and outlet for surface water was accentuated 
and made necessary many years ago when the main-line Mississippi River 
levee was constructed across the outlet of Cypress Creek in Desha County as a 
part of the plan to protect lands in Arkansas and Louisiana from recurring floods 
of said river through said opening, and the control of said river by the Govern- 
ment. At the cost of millions of dollars the local areas constructed canal and 
ditches to divert the surface water inland through the Bouef and Bayou Macon. 
That system is now wholly inadequate, insufficient, and obsolete, due partly to 
the fact that additional watersheds above us were emptied into this system, for 
the carrying away of said waters. 

We are pleased with the plan which has been devised for this project by the 
Army engineers and with the progress which has been made with the funds which 
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have been made available to them. Our plea is that the annual appropriation be 
increased to the amount requested by the president of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission—namely, $5,981,000—in lieu of the amount of $1,714,000 set by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

I wish to thank the chairman and the committee for the respectful hearing 
accorded to the delegations from Arkansas and Louisiana on this project. 


STATEMENT oF W. W. Gruss, or Eupora, ARK., ON THE TENSAS-BoruF Bayou 
Macon PROJECT 


I am attorney for the Eudora-Western drainage district, which embraces all of 
the towns of Chicot and Eudora and 121,000 acres of sectional land in the south 
end of Chicot County, Ark., and adjoins the State of Louisiana on the south. This 
drainage district was created in 1921, and I have been attorney for the same 
since its organization, except for a few years while it was in Federal receivership 
in the 1930's. 

Prior to the digging of the ditches in this district Boeuf River from a point 
about 3 miles north of the Arkansas-Louisiana State line to several miles below 
the State line was a chain of lakes, the main channel being almost completely 
stopped up north of the State line and a number of small bayous branching off 
and spreading out through the adjacent low lands and converging again south of 
the State line. In 1926 we completed the construction of our improvement by 
dredging a ditch with a 210-foot bottom down to the State line, anticipating the 
people of Louisiana would continue the improvement on south. We completed 
our improvement in 1926, and in the following year we had the worst flood in 
history in this section. A year, or a few years later, the Congress enacted 
legislation providing for the Jadwin floodway for this section and later additional 
legislation providing for the Eudora floodway. Asa result of this legislation local 
interest cooled and the people in Louisiana did nothing to help us or to help them- 
selves, and as a result our improvement, which cost back in the twenties about 
$600,000, has not been much of a success. 

From this you will understand that our main ditch of Boeuf with a 210-foot 
bottom was stopped with a dead end at the State line. Since its completion in 
1926 a large drift of log and other debris has drifted at the State line. As time 
has gone on silt has added to this fill and has greatly aggravated the situation to 
such an extent as to almost completely block the drainage at this point, and as 
Boeuf is the main outlet for the drainage of about two-thirds of the western 
part of our county, the drainage of a large section of the county, of lands other 
than those of our drainage district, is materially affected. 

Still further to aggravate the situation during the war when the Government 
had a Jap camp at Jerome, Ark., just outside of our county in Ashley County, 
and then immediately after this camp was abandoned, the Government estab- 
lished one of its pet rehabilitation colonies there, the Government went in there 
on its own and drained a large section by cutting a number of ditches into Boeuf. 
This has further aggravated our situation below. 

During the last three crop years—1949, 1950, and 1951—this whole section, the 
west two-thirds of the county, has had an almost crop failure, as a result many 
of these lands are actually being abandoned. 

As further evidence of what is happening here the 1950 census is convincing 
proof. Between 1940 and 1950, Chicot County lost approximately 5,000 in 
population. At the same time the three towns—Dermott, Lake Village, and 
Eudora—gained 3,200, making the loss of our rural population 8,200 people. 

Little can be accomplished, in my opinion, toward draining much of our low- 
lands along Boeuf until the outlet at the State line and below is relieved, and 
our whole section is vitally interested in a sufficient appropriation to hasten the 
Boeuf-Tensas project to a conclusion to the end that we may get some relief 
within a reasonable time. 


McGEHEE BANK, 
McGehee, Ark., February 23, 1952. 
To Whom It May Concern: 
We cannot emphasize too greatly the extreme need for improved drainage in 
our section. Our economy is basically agricultural and our success along these 
lines depends entirely on proper and adequate outlets for our water. 
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Thousands of acres of rich soil lie idle and undeveloped in our section. These 
lands could be brought into cultivation and utilized for crops and livestock, if 
and when proper drainage is provided. 

Desha County has been declared a disaster area for three consecutive years 
due to inadequate drainage. We are not proud to be classed in this category and 
sincerely hope that relief can be given as soon as possible, as our future existence 
depends entirely upon the solution to this problem. 

Very truly yours, 
Sam Bowman, President. 


R. A. PrcKens & Son Co., 
Pickens, Ark., February 18, 1952. 
Re Boeuf, Tensas, Macon project 
House APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Because of our unsolved surface water problems that overlap 
through southeast Arkansas and down into Louisiana, this area has finally gotten 
into the financial condition that so many of us have feared so long. 

In a period of high commodity prices, this most fertile area of southeast 
Arkansas has had three crop failures because of three straight rainy growing 
seasons. Surface water just piled up all over this séction and a tremendous 
acreage of crops were lost. 

The result in what should be prosperous times is that our farmers are in 
critical financial straits. Mortgages all over the area are increasing, money 
is very tight here, and many farmers are having to reduce their acreages and 
drastically change their methods of farming. More are just giving up. 

Naturally, all businesses in the area are hurt as our economy is strictly 
agricultural. 

Potentially, this is one of the best agricultural regions in the entire Mississippi 
River Delta. But all here have been fighting this drainage problem so long at 
such great cost that if help is not forthcoming soon desolation will be rampant 
here. 

We cannot help ourselves as there is no place to put our water except into 
the Mississippi River, which is forbidden us by the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion. Absolutely the only solution is the early completion of the Boeuf-Tensas, 
Macon project which is well engineered by the War Department Corps of Engi- 
neers and will definitely cure all of our desperate drainage problems. 

But time is of the essence. If the project is not expedited to the fullest extent, 
our financial troubles will be such that Congress or someone will have a vast 
reclamation project here within a very few years. 

Sincerely, 
R. A. PICKENS. 


McGEHEE, ArRK., February 21, 1952. 
Mr. DeWirtr Por, 
Chairman, Southeast Arkansas Drainage Association, 
McGehee, Ark. 

Dear Mr. Poe: This letter has reference to the drainage situation and its effect 
on crop production, the welfare of the local population, and the economy of our 
Nation. ’ 

In this county is found some of the most fertile land in the State, yet unde- 
veloped ; therefore unproductive, due largely to excess surface water. 

Farmers not only realize a low yield per acre, but in many cases make com- 
plete failures, resulting in the loss of their time, labor, and even to the extent 
of losing their farms due to heavy indebtedness. This, county has the poten- 
tiality of furnishing homes for a thousand to fifteen hundred more families on 
which they could produce enough to maintain a good standard of living, and 
at the same time contribute to the welfare of the State and Nation. 

Farmers are often compelled to delay planting of crops due to surplus water, 
whereas if even laterals and main outlets could be opened crops could be planted 
early, thereby avoiding the damage caused by insects and drought which are 
prevalant in this area. 
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There is definite evidence that if Desha County and the adjoining counties 
are to provide the food, feed, and fiber required of them, it will come only after 
a completion of the drainage system now under way. This should not be de 
layed any longer than is absolutely necessary. 

I a msure you are aware of the drainage situation, and it is hoped that a 
solution to this problem can be reached at an early date. 


Rosert E. Dew, County Supervisor. 


STATEMENT BY A. C. SmitH, County AGENT, ON DRAINAGE CONDITIONS FOR 
DesHa County, ARK. 


Desha County is primarily an agricultural area and produces cotton, rice, corn, 
soybeans, hay, pasture, and other crops suited to the climate of southeastern 
Arkansas. 

The total land area in the county is approximately 302,000 acres and is all 
classified as bottom land. The land is potentially very fertile and the limiting 
factor in crop production is poor drainage. The six townships representing the 
northwestern part of the county covers an area of about 201,600 acres and 
reliable figures show that 55 percent or 111,268.6 acres are in cropland. The 
four townships representing the most poorly drained area in the county is com- 
posed of slightly over 100,000 acres and has 39 percent or 39,382 acres in crop- 
land. Since there is no basic difference in the productivity of these two acres, 
it can be assumed that the primary difference is caused by poor drainage. The 
following table shows a breakdown of the townships of the county and gives 
the 1951 cropland acreage and the approximate total acreage of the townships : 
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Since this area of the State has been in a wet cycle for the last 3 years, 
the crop production has materially decreased. For example, cotton production 
in 1951 was 193 pounds of lint per acre, while the 1939 to 1943 average cot- 
ton production was 383 pounds per acre. A major portion of this reduction 
in yield was caused by poor drainage during the wet season. 

The nonproductive and submarginal land in Desha County represents a vast 
reserve of productive land available for the production of feed and fiber. This 
land is classified as very fertile by the University of Arkansas and is the 
type of land that can maintain production indefinitely with proper drainage. 
It is estimated that 125,000 acres of nonproductive and submarginal land 
could be reclaimed and converted into some of the most productive land in the 
State. This land would produce any of the crops suitable to the area and 
probably in due time most of it will go into the production of cotton, rice, 
soybeans, and pasture. 


Mr. Norretu. I would like to present others, Mr. Chairman, and 
they may desire to extend their remarks. 

Mr. Rasavr. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. O. O. Kemp. 

Mr. Kemer. Mr. Chairman, r am president of the southeastern 
Arkansas levee district and we have 60 to 70 miles of levee which 
we have to maintain. when it is completed. We maintain what is 
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completed. 1 am also a farmer and a ginner of Rohwer, Ark., and 
heartily endorse the statement by Mr. Poe. I have a statement from 
our president of the Desha County Farm Bureau of McGehee, Ark. 

Mr. Ranaut. Submit it for the record. 

Mr. Kempe. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


DesHA CouNTy Farm BurEAu, 
McGehee, Ark., February 22, 1952. 
Hon. W. F. NoRRELL, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Six: The people of this area are quite disturbed over the action of the 
Bureau of the Budget in failing to meet Gen. Peter A. Firengas’ request for 
$5,981,000 as necessary moneys to accelerate the Boeuf-Tensas Macon project. 

As a representative of 600 farm families in Desha County, I have been asked 
to enter a plea to help get our Government to further discharge its responsibility 
of adequately draining southeastern Arkansas. 

The economy of this area is continuing to steadily decline because of con- 
sistent crop failures brought about by frequent-flooded conditions. 

Counties in southeastern Arkansas have been declared disaster counties for 
the last 3 years by the Farmers Home Administration. Banks and lending 
agencies have been forced to take more and more land and equipment under 
mortgage in the last 3 years than since the early thirties. The movement of 
population from rural to urban centers has been much greater here than in 
adjacent counties who have not suffered from inadequate drainage. Countless 
houses are now vacant in southeast Arkansas plantations. During 1951, more 
cropland acres were abandoned than in any year since 1927, due to flooded 
conditions. 

The Federal Government has lost far more than $5,981,000 in this area in the 
last 3 years alone, due to the indirect effect of flooded conditions. 

Lower income taxes and reduced revenues from other taxes because of a 
decreased vigor in economy of this area has robbed the United States Treasury 
of many, many millions of dollars of potential income. 

To further stifle the production of Desha and its neighbor counties, just to 
save $4 million, might be looked upon as practicing false economy. We truly 
hope someone in our Government can see this thing as it really is. 

We are for economy in Government like most everybody else. We also realize 
the importance and expense of an adequate military program. But unless we 
get immediate help and adequate help we will next be asking for a more liberal 
welfare program. 

In short, sir, we are very near the bottom. Our money is gone, our credit is 
going, our land is under mortgage, and the will to stay and fight it out is leaving 
more and more of our rural citizens every day. 

Very truly yours, 
J. C. Gounp, Jr., 
President, Desha County Farm Bureau. 


Mr. Govutp. The people of our area are quite disturbed over the 
action of the Bureau of the Budget in failing to meet Gen. Peter A. 
Feringa’s request for $5,981,000 as necessary moneys to accelerate 
the Boeuf-Tensas-Macon project. 

As a representative of 600 farm families in Desha County, I have 
been asked to enter a plea to help get our Government to further dis- 
charge its responsibility of adequately draining southeastern Ar- 
kansas. 

The economy of this area is continuing to steadily decline because 
of consistent crop failures brought about by frequent flooded 
conditions. 

Counties in southeastern Arkansas have been declared “disaster” 
counties for the last 3 years by the Farmers Home Administration. 
Banks and lending agencies have been forced to take more and more 
land and equipment under mortgage in the last 3 years than since the 
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early 1930’s. The movement of population from rural to urban centers 
has been much greater here than in adjacent counties who have not 
suffered from inadequate drainage. Countless houses are now vacant 
in southeast Arkansas plantations. During 1951 more cropland acres 
were abandoned than in any year since 1927 due to flooded conditions. 

Lower income taxes and reduced revenues from other taxes because 
of a decreased vigor in economy of these areas has robbed the United 
States Treasury of many millions of dollars of potential income. 

To further stifle the production of Desha and its neighboring coun- 
ties just to save $4 million might be looked upon as practicing false 
economy. We truly hope someone in our Government can see this 
thing as it really is. 

We are for economy in Government like most everybody else. We 
also realize the importance and expense of an adequate military pro- 
gram. But unless we get immediate help and adequate help, we will 
next be asking for a more liberal welfare program. 

In short, sir, we are very near the bottom. Our money is gone; our 
credit is going; our land is under mortgage; and all the will to stay and 
fight it out is leaving more and more of our rural citizens every day. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Norretx. The next witness is Mr. Ray Maxwell. 

Mr. Maxwett. I live in McGehee, Ark., and am treasurer of the 


Southeastern Drainage Association and heartily endorse what has been 
said in the last five statements. 


Mr. Norreti. Mr. J. J. Gibson. 


Mr. Gizson. Mr. Chairman, I represent the Dumas Drainage Com- 
mission of Chico County and am a planter and ginner. I would like 
to endorse the remarks of Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Prerce. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
official position at present is executive vice president of the Dermott 
State Bank at Dermott, Ark. I have been affiliated with this insti- 
tution since July 1, 1945. For 10 years prior to that time I was man- 
ager of the McGehee oflice of the farm real-estate department of 
General American Life Insurance Co. Since 1935 I have been very 
familiar with all counties in southeast Arkansas from the Arkansas 
River to the Louisiana line and from the Mississippi River west to 
Crowley’s Ridge. 

One of my main duties with the General American Life Insurance 
Co. was the development of lands they had acquired through fore- 
closure. It was my duty to clear such lands, fence them, erect suit- 
able buildings thereon, build roads to them, and drain them. I also 
had at my disposal tractors, mules, man labor, bulldozers, and drag 
lines. I also had practically unlimited financial resources. The main 
handicap to me in this work was the lack of a suitable outlet for the 
water. Asa result there were several thousands of acres of land that 
I could not drain adequately, due to the fact that there was simply 
no place to put the water. 

I made long-term farm loans and short-term crop-production loans 
for this company during the period of 10 years. I found that it was 
much more difficult to make a crop and collect the loans in southeast 
Arkansas than it was in the State of Mississippi where I also oper- 
ated. I found further that the company’s territory in southeast Mis- 
souri and north of the Arkansas River in Arkansas was much more 
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dependable and productive than in southeast Arkansas. The princi- 
pal cause of hazardous conditions in southeast Arkansas was lack of 
outlet for drainage. 

Since I became affiliated with the Dermott State Bank, I have had 
experience with several hundred thousands of dollars of crop-pro- 
duction loans through our bank. I have discussed mutual problems 
with the other bankers in southeast Arkansas. I have been closely 
affiliated with Mr. L. W. Wilson, secretary of the Delta Production 
Credit Association who makes loans of over $2 million annually in 
this area. We people in the lending business are becoming painfully 
aware of the fact that farming is becoming more and more hazardous 
each year in southeast Arkansas due to lack of drainage. In my opin- 
ion it is going to become more and more difficult for our farmers to 
obtain crop-production loans unless the poor drainage system is im- 
proved. 

In addition to making short-term production loans I represent four 
large insurance companies in placing long-term farm loans. I find 
that these companies each year are becoming more pessimistic as to 
the paying capacity of southeast Arkansas farm loans and that lack 
of drainage is the retarding factor given by them. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairmen and gentlemen of the committee, in my 
official position as secretary-treasurer of the Delta Production Credit 
Association for the past 18 years, financing crop and livestock pro- 
duction throughout southeast Arkansas, I have been in very close con- 
tact with all the farming operations in this section, whether we 
financed them or not. I am familiar with the territory from the 
Arkansas River south and with the lack of necessary drainage in this 
section. 

The proper drainage, as now advocated for this section, will benefit 
all of the farm land in this section and it will reclaim thousands of 
acres suitable for cropland that it is now almost impossible to produce 
a crop on. The income of all the farmers will be increased materially 
if the proper drainage is available. The problem now in southeast 
Arkansas, as far as crop production is concerned, is problematical 
each year, due largely to the principal crop in this section, cotton, re- 
quiring reasonably dry land. With the lack of drainage the water 
does not move off as it should, resulting in a reduced yield, and a loss 
to the farmers in their operations. It is getting more difficult each 
year for farmers to obtain the proper crop-production loans, due 
partly to the lack of proper drainage. 

I am convinced that with the poor drainage system we have now, 
improved as it should be, an increase in the amount of crops produced 
and the amount of income to the farm families throughout this section 
will correct the difficulties that are now facing the farming people 
throughout this section. 

Mr. Norretz. Now, I should like to introduce Mr. J. B. Gillison. 

Mr. Gitiison. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am attorney for the 
Chicot County drainage district, and vice president. of the bank in 
Lake Village. I am also a farmer and ginner. 

We are earnestly and urgently asking you for additional appropria- 
tions to be used in the work of the Tensas-Beouf Riyers, Bayou Macon 
project, in southeast Arkansas and northeast Louisiana, and to show 








the urgency of hurrying this project on to completion beg to submit 
to you the following: 

While we here are only talking about one county in this statement, 
let me also call to your attention that here are some several counties 
and parishes which are affected by this condition, and they no doubt 
~ ave statements filed at this hearing as to their particular con- 

ition. 

As to Chicot County, Ark: The population for 1940 was 27,458, of 
which 19,229 were rural. This is an increase of 21 percent for the 10- 
year period since the 1930 census was made. The bulk of this increase 
in population was due to farm settlement in the county, made by people 
who went on to these lands and started improving them, but after a 
few years of fighting the excess water which came on the farms from 
above a large number of them have now left as the 1950 census shows 
that there are 22,218 population in the county of which 15,555 are 
rural or a decrease in the rural population of 3,674. 

Chicot County contains 414,080 acres of land of which only 165,000 
is in cultivation and practically all of the remainder is of good alluvial 
soil of high fertility, and could provide ample room for large num- 
bers of the people of our country in its rapid increase of population, 
and would be land that these people would come to if this excess water 
were removed since the records reflect that in those years when the 
flood did not destroy so much of the crops the county yields were con- 
sistently good, whereas the years when the flood occurred during plant- 
ing and growing seasons the yields were low. Especially is this 
fact shown by the records of individual farms. Those farms on the 
Jand which was not flooded have a consistently high yield of more 
than 100 bushels of rice, a bale and a half of cotton, 75 bushels of 
corn, 40 bushels of beans, and so forth, and those farms where lands 
are flooded the yields are good when flood does not oceur, but when 
the crops are flooded the yield is very poor. 

The area in Chicot County subject to overflow from Bayon Macon 
and Boeuf River is practically all of that portion of the county lying 
west of Highway No. 65 and the Missouri Pacific Railroad and por- 
tions of the county lying east of these lines and it constitues about 
70 percent of the county. All of Chicot County is drained by Bayou 
Macon and Boeuf River and their tributaries and when these chan- 
nels overflow it endangers the crops in all of the county except those 
small ridges which have elevation sufficient to be above the water line. 

From Highway No. 82 south to the Louisiana line it is 20 miles 
and the elevation fall is less than 15 feet. The clearing of lands 
throughout southeast Arkansas has caused the runoff water to fill 
Boeuf River and Bayou Macon so quickly that the water is spread 
out over their drainage basins and it stands for periods of from a few 
days to 3 weeks before it can drain away. Drainage channels and 
canals which were ample before the adding of additional drains north 
of this county are now overloaded with this accelerated runoff. Par- 
ticularly acute is the flood hazard in the Boeuf River drainage basin 
because this channel is obstructed at the State line and during flood 
rains the channel backs up and floods water 8 or 10 miles back up in 
the county and causes backwater in all of the river’s tributaries. 
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The flood hazard to the farms in this area is increasing from year 
to year by the fact that as new land is opened up and farm ditches con- 
structed the channels overflow more quickly and cover greater terri- 
tory. The flooding of this area makes the prevalence of malaria and 
typhoid a menace to the people through the county as well as making 
it impossible for many of the inhabitants to have school facilities due 
to the bad conditions of their roads caused by this floodwater coming 
down from above and then backing back as it has no way to go on 
through the county. ; 

I would like to call tothe attention of this committee that our 
drainage system was made necessary, and was constructed, after the 
closing of what was known as Cypress Gap just north of Arkansas 
City, Ark., through which all drainage from the Pine Bluff territory 
and south to said gap, formerly drained in the Mississippi River, 
which closing of the gap was done by the United States engineers. 
And while it gave some immediate relief it is now aggravating this 
flooding condition from there south, since before the closing of Cypress 
Gap we were flooded only when the Mississippi River was at flood 
stage, usually in early spring and we had time afterward to make 
crops. Now, we are flooded after each large rain all the year round; 
in fact, since the United States Army engineers have done such a 
fine job controlling the Mississippi River we would probably be much 
better off with the Cypress Gap again functioning as the Mississippi 
River now very seldom gets at flood stage and then for only a short 
time. 

Large rains now fill our drainage canals and their tributaries and 
hold water on our lands, instead of taking it away, and our lateral 
ditches which go into these canals merely stand full of water, and 
sometimes bring water back onto the land. As time goes on there 
is more water placed in and passing through our drainage system, and 
since our drainage system cannot take care of the volume which now 
passes through it as it should, we earnestly and sincerely petition the 
Congress for relief to make available more fertile soil to help care 
for our growing population. 

You generously gave us, with the able assistance of the United 
States engineers, what we think we needed to make a “garden spot” 
surpassed by none in the world. Now we beg of you that while spend- 
ing millions to help other countries and the underprivileged all over 
the world, all of whom I am sure need it, but some of whom I am 
also sure do not appreciate it. Please, we beg, provide a few million 
for this project at this time and now so we at home might be benefited 
and help us to help ourselves. At the same time provide opportunity 
for thousands of our own underprivileged to help themselves by 
using their rightful heritage in acquiring and using this fertile soil 
that the completion of this project. will make available to them, and 
we beg, do it now, since the sooner it is done the sooner it will begin 
to give service and benefit to all. 

I should like to file with the committee a statement by Mr. W. S. 
Woodard, county administrative officer for Chicot County; and by 
H. L. Locke, county judge of Chicot County. 

Mr. Ragzaut. They will be received and inserted in the record at 
this point. 
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(Statements referred to follow: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
County Office, Lake Village, Ark., February 23, 1952. 


CIviIL FUNCTIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, OF THE HoUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN I have been county. administrative officer for the Production and 
Marketing Administration in Chicot County since January 15, 1947, and I feel 
that I am well acquainted with the agricultural needs of the county. I consider 
one of the major agricultural problems is the lack of drainage and until we have 
proper outlets we will never be able to get the proper drainage. There are 
413,800 acres of land in this county and approximately 165,000 acres of crop- 
land. I feel that if we had proper outlets through Tensas-Boeuf River and 
Bayou Macon this county could easily have 250,000 acres of fertile land suitable 
for row crops such as corn, cotton, soybeans and other crops such as oats, rice, 
and permanent pastures for livestock. 

I feel that the $5,981,000 as requested for the 1953 fiscal year for the Tensas- 
Boeuf Rivers and Bayou Macon drainage project in southeastern Arkansas and 
northeastern Louisiana would be well spent and would benefit a large area in 
enlarging and dredging these two streams. 

There are 1,800 farms in Chicot County and in the past 4 years approximately 
400 of these farms have been abandoned. I feel that a big percent of this aban- 
donment is due to the lack of drainage. 

I would like to ask your subcommittee to give this matter serious consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
W. S. Wooparp, 
County Administrative Officer, Chicot County. 


LAKE VILLAGE, ARK., February 23, 1952. 

GENTLEMEN : With reference to Tensas-Boeuf Rivers and Bayou Macon drain- 
age project in southeast Arkansas and northeast Louisiana : 

Chicot County in which I reside is situated in the extreme southeast part of 
the State of Arkansas and is bounded on the east by the Mississippi River, on the 
north by Desha County, Ark., and on the west by Drew and Ashley Counties, 
Ark., and on the south by the State of Arkansas; the total area in Chicot County 
alone is 414,080 acres consisting of only two major soil types of which 80 percent 
is of recent alluvial origin, and the other 20 percent is of south Arkansas terrace- 
type soil, and varies from light sand to heavy clays and all soils rank high in 
productivity, and while there are 165,000 acres now under cultivation, practically 
all of the remaining acres are adapted to general-type farming when the excess 
water is removed, and this is what we are asking you gentlemen to help us do now 
by providing large through drains so that we might run our lateral ditches in 
them and the water will have a place to go. 

Because of our failure to have ditches to provide for the runoff of this water 
which comes on this land from above, there has been a large decrease in the 
population, since it is rather hard to farm in water and our rural population 
has decreased from 19,229 in 1940 to 15,555 according to the 1950 census. 

It is my understanding that the United States Army engineers have recom- 
mended an appropriation of approximately $6,000,000 but because of some 
reason same was reduced by the Director of the Budget, and I earnestly urge 


you to raise this amount if at all possible, and help us to provide better and 
more living for our people here at home. 
Earnestly submitted. 


H. L. Locke, 
County Judge, Chicot County, Ark. 
Mr. Warers. Gentlemen, I would like to introduce myself as con- 
nected with the Agricultural Extension Service in Arkansas working 
as county agent in Chicot County. I have been in this country since 
April 1, 1947, and I have been serving with the Agricultural Exten- 
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sion Service since July 1, 1934, except for the duration of 41 months 
in the armed services. 

I feel Iam very well acquainted with the situation in Chicot County 
and I realize that one of our major problems is drainage. I have kept 
very close check and see that Gen. Peter A. Feringa, president of 
the Mississippi River Commission, in his report to Congress made a 
request for $5,981,000 for 1953 fiseal year for the Tensas-Beouff 
Rivers and Bayou Macon drainage project in southeast Arkansas and 
northeast Louisiana. I also further understand that the Bureau of 
Budget has reduced this to $1,714,000. 

Inasmuch as General Feringa is entirely familiar with the drainage 
problems and the needs of the lower Mississippi Valley, the people 
of this county feel his recommendations should be very closely fol- 
lowed and accepted. 

Since I know the major problems and drainage in our county I 
feel that the Budget Committee maybe was not informed as they 
should have been in regard to the vital and urgent need of drainage 
and in this basin and the urgent need for completion of this project. 
It is very important to this county and section of the State that relief 
from excess surface waters may be secured. 

Farmers in the county have made a lot of failures in the past vears 
due to the excess of water and the lack of adequate main-line drainage 
ditches. Our local drainage ditches simply cannot function until 
our main outlet ditches for the waters are provided. Chicot County 
has lost population steadily for the last several years and in the past 
10 years the 1950 statistics show that the number of farm families 
have been reduced from 3,169 to 2,425. This area has lost the largest 
percentage of population of any area in the State of Arkansas and I 
attribute a great part of this loss to the lack of drainage. 

The area of Chico County is 414,080 acres with approximately 
169,000 acres of cropland. If adequate drainage was in the county 
there could be approximately 200,000 acres of fine fertile land that 
could be put in fertilization and which at this time is in a poor grade 
of timber and poor drainage. 

The economic situation of this county will continue to deteriorate 
until relief is given us on drainage and it will be through the com- 
pletion of this project that this situation will be corrected. I am sure 
that your subcommittee, if properly informed, will give this matter 
due and serious consideration. I feel sure I can express the hopes of 
the farm people and others in this county and entire basin when I 
say that the full $5,981,000 should be made available as recommended 
by General Feringa because it will take that amount to do the work 
that should be done as outlined in the project. 

I should like, Mr. Chairman, to submit for the record a copy of 
my letter to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget together with 
a copy of my Report of Problems of Drainage in Chicot County 
prepared on April 27, 1951. 

" Mr. Rasavt. They will be entered in the record, without objec- 
tion. 





(The material referred to is as follows :) 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE AND Howe Economics, 


STATE oF ARKANSAs, 
Lake Village, Ark., October 2, 1950. 


DIRECTOR OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Chicot County, Ark., is a county that Is located in the Delta of the 
Mississippi River. The lower county in the State of Arkansas and all of its land 
is more or less delta land and the drainage is very poor. There is approximately 
500,000 acres in the county in which there are approximately 150,000 in cropland 
at this time. Much of the cropland acres that we have now in cultivation we 
have a severe drainage problem. There could be if this county was well drained 
approximately 200,000 acres of fine fertile land that could be put in cultivation 
which at this time has cut-over timber standing on it with no or very poor 
drainage. 

There are two major drainage outlets that run through the county and they 
are Bayou Mason and Boeuf River. These are fed by several smaller bayous 
and canal ditches from three other counties north of us. The three main ditches 
that come into this county from other counties and the ones we have in the 
county are as follows: Ditch 81, ditch 48, and ditch 19. 

If this county could be properly drained there would be many thousand acres 
that could be diverted to some of the finest cropland in the State. They could 
grow cotton, alfalfa, soybeans, corn, or pasture crops on the majority of this 
land. We would be able to take care of 1,000 or more farm families. 

The drainage that we have in the county is grown up in trees and needs dredg 
ing out before very much good drainage can be had in the county. If proper 
drainage was had in this county many thousand acres of land could be put into 
cultivation that is not in cultivation at this time. In turn this would make 
available cropland for farm families to produce a good living. 

I hope you will give this area consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
Loyp E. WATERS, Counitn Agent. 


REPORT OF PROBLEMS OF DRAINAGE IN CHICoT COUNTY, APRIL 27, 1951 
(By Loyd E. Waters, county agent) 
The area 


Chicot County was formed October 25, 1823, and the boundaries were defined 
by an act passed November 2, 1835; however, several changes were made in the 
boundaries of the county and at the present time the county is aproximately 
18 miles wide and 39 miles long which is about one-third of its original size. 

The county is located in the extreme southeastern part of the State in 
the delta region of Arkansas and is bounded on the east by the Mississippi River. 
on the north by Desha County, on the west by Drew and Ashley Counties, and 
on the south by the State of Louisiana. The total land area is now 414,080 acres. 


Phusical characteristics 


The topography of the county varies from almost level to level with elevation 
ranging from 140 feet in the northwestern corner of the county to 100 feet in the 
south, and has an average slope of approximately 1 foot per mile. The length of 
the growing season is approximately 230 days with an annual mean temperature 
of 62.5° F., and a normal rainfall of 50.3 inches, 

There are only two major soil types found in the county—approximately S80 
percent of the area has soils of recent alluvial origion, the other one-fifth has 
south Arkansas terrace-type soil. The soil varies from light sands to heavy 
clays and all soils rank high in productivity. 

All of the soils in the county are adapted to general-type farming except 
the heavy clay soils which are more suited to the growing of cotton. These 
heavy soils are for the most part rich in lime and being of a clay texture are 
not too well suited to corn production; however, oats are produced to good 
advantage on this type of soil where drainage is afforded. 
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Present population and trends 


The population of Chicot County for 1940 was 27,453, and there were 19,229 
rural population. In 1950 the population of Chicot County was 22,306, which was 


a decrease from 1940. The rural population has decreased more than the town 
population. 


Trends of farm tenancy and size of farms 


There are two distinctive types of land in the county. The distinctive features 
of agriculture in the eastern half of the county is the plantation system char- 
acterized by large operations which are worked by tenant croppers and wage 
hands. In the western half of the county the land is occupied mostly in small 
pact ag white owners and operators, the average of which is approximately 

acres. 

The recent trend is to larger farms and fewer landowners in the majority 
of the communities in the county. 


Land utilization and productivity of soils 


The major crop grown in Chicot County is cotton, of which there is an average 
of fifty or sixty thousand acres grown each year yielding from one-half to one 
bale per acre. The principal feed crops in the county are oats, corn, hay, and 
head grain, in which most of the yields are very high on the better-drained land. 


Area description, analysis and recommendations 


The area in Chicot County which is subject to overflow in many thousands 
of acres throughout the county. The main channels that overflow are Bayou 
Mason and Boeuf River with the Big Bayou and Little Bayou and other small 
streams contributing. All of Chicot County is drained by Bayou Mason and 
Boeuf River and the tributaries, and when these channels are full and overflow 
it endangers the crops on many thousands of acres in the county and to some 
extent on the crops in the county except a small ridge which is in the south 
portion of the county. 

From Highway 82 south to the Louisiana line it is 20 miles and the eleva- 
tion fall is less than 15 feet. The clearing of lands throughout the county and 
the small drainage project that we have, fills Big Bayou and Boeuf River and 
Bayou Mason very quickly and causes the water to spread over the drainage 
basins for a period of a few days. Drainage canals are overloaded with accu- 
mulated runoff water when big rains fall and at the Arkansas-Louisiana State 
line during heavy flood rains the channel backs up and floods 8 or 10 miles, 
caused by backwater from these tributaries. The flood hazard seems to be 
increasing from year to year by the fact that we have approximately 169,000 
acres of cropland and many more drainage ditches are being dug by the farmers 
trying to drain the land which they are cultivating. The lack of drainage and 
main drainage ditches to carry the water from the farms has caused somewhat of 
a health problem to the people throughout the county. It certainly has caused a 
big problem in trying to build roads and better schools, because it is impossible to 


construct these things for the betterment of the people, due to the lack of drainage 
in the county. 


Future developments 


Of the total 414,080 acres comprising Chicot County there is approximately 
169,000 of cultivable land. There is at the time 150,000 or 200,000 acres of 
fertile land under protection of levees which is undeveloped. This is potential 
agricultural land of the finest quality which will be developed only if drainage is 
had. There could be at least 150,000 acres reclaimed and made into practical 
family-sized farms for at least 1,500 or 2,000 farm families to live on and make 
an adequate living if proper drainage was had for the entire watershed in the 
county. 


Summary 


In summing up the situation in Chicot County, as I see it since I have been 
working for 4 years, I feel that we must have the larger outlets opened before 
we can do very much farm drainage, building lateral ditches and reclaiming land. 
As I have stated, there could be many thousands of acres reclaimed and many 
families who farm move in the county if the proper drainage was had. It would 
also cause an increase in population instead of a decrease as we have had the 
past 10 years. There are in this county some of the most fertile land in the 
United States and the production is high on all land that is well drained. With 











the growing season that we have and the increased acreages in crops and the 
large number of livestock being raised in the county will cause the income of 
the farmers to at least double or maybe triple if the proper drainage could be 
had. I wish to stress throughout my report and to the proper authorities the 
importance of the two large drainage outlets that we have in the county which 
must be adequately drained before we can drain the other land in the county, 
and these two large drainage outlets are known as Bayou Mason and Boeuf River. 

Mr. Pace. Gentlemen, the people of Lake Village have received in- 
formation that Gen. Peter A. Feringa, president of the yen 
River Commission, in his report to Congress, made a request for $5,- 
981,000 for the 1953 fiscal year for the Tensas-Boeuf Rivers and Bayou 
Macon drainage project in southeastern Arkansas and northeastern 
Louisiana; and that the Bureau of the Budget trimmed this to 
$1,714,000. 

Inasmuch as General Feringa is thoroughly familiar with the 
drainage problems and needs of the lower Mississippi Valley, the 
people of this little city and its trade area feel that his recommenda- 
tions should have been accepted. 

We feel that the budget committee was perhaps poorly informed in 
regard to the vital and urgent need for drainage in this basin, and in 
regard to the urgent need for the completion of this project. It is all 
important to this section that relief from excess surface waters may be 
secured. Farmers in the trade area around Lake Village have made 
partial crop failures for the past 3 years; and this was due to lack of 
adequate trunk-line drainage. Our local drainage ditches simply 
cannot function until an outlet for the water is provided. This 
county has Jost population steadily for the past several years on ac- 
count of this situation. Many fields have been abandoned and allowed 
to grow up because the land has been too wet to cultivate. 

Our little city has suffered greatly from this drainage situation. 
After every season of heavy rains, our sanitary sewers require repair ; 
and our sewage-disposal plant has to be continually cleaned out and 
repaired. Actually there have been times after heavy rains, when 
the sewage has been forced back through the manholes on Main 
Street. You can understand how this affects the health conditions 
in our community. 

The economic situation of our town and county will continue to 
deteriorate until relief is given us through the completion of this 
project. 

I should like to ask your subcommittee to give this matter due and 
serious consideration; and I express the hope of my people and 
the people of the entire basin when I say that General Feringa’s 
recommendations for the full amount should be accepted. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frank. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for a long time the 
leaders of southeast Arkansas area comprising all of Desha and Chicot 
Counties and large parts of Jefferson, Lincoln, Drew, and Ashley 
Counties, cast about for a solution to our surface water problems. 

In a flat area that has some 56 inches of rainfall annually, our na- 
tural drainage is into the Mississippi River, which outlets have been 
closed as the Mississippi River Commission will not allow us to run 

our water into the Mississippi. 

The engineers of the War Department in Vicksburg finally con- 
vinced us that their plan of over-all work which approved as the 





Tensas-Boeuf-Macon project would most effectively handle our prob- 
lem. But the trouble is that this project will have to be completed 
very soon to help this area. We have had three straight very rainy 
crop years and the overflow surface rain water has done untold dam- 
age to our many crops and even to the financial structure of this en- 
tire agricultural area. 

This should be one of the garden spots of this part of the United 
States but that is far from our present condition. The current finan- 
cial condition here is serious. Many farmers are unable to obtain 
adequate financing because of recent crop troubles brought on entirely 
by our surface water problems. Banks are more hesitant than ever to 
finance crops in this area and private individuals are more reluctant 
to advance capital for agricultural and other enterprises. 

Probably the worst part of the whole situation is the “fear” that 
pervades this area. More farmers are selling out and quitting farming 
now than at the bottom of our 1930 depression. Risk capital is in 
short supply and there is no optimism in financial circles. Most of 
which is due to the fear that the Tensas-Boeuf-Macon project will be 
so long in completion that this area will be bankrupt before aid is 
felt in this last section of the work scheduled to be completed. 

Need is great for this project to move along swiftly. And the fact 
that it is moving along properly is about the only implement that we 
ean get to combat our great fear. 

Mr. Norreti. The next gentleman will be Mr. Burnside of Lake 
Village, Mr. Homer Burnside. 

Mr. Burnsipe. Mr. Chairman, I am located at Lake Village and I 
am attorney for the second largest district in the United States. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Burnsine. I just want to say one point about what we are here 
for. We have plenty of witnesses to hear and I am not going to get 
into the levee situation of the Mississippi River because that is taken 
rare of by other witnesses. I want not only to give my endorsement 
to what Mr. Poe, chairman of our committee, has stated, but I want 
to say this, gentlemen, that General Feringa, President of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, after some extensive examinations and treat- 
ises has recommended for the new fiscal year an appropriation of 
roughly $6,000,000. We are very, very sorry indeed that the budget 
director has cut that down to $1,714,000. 

We want to say that we are very appreciative of what this committee 
and your associates have done for us in the past. We are willing to 
leave our cause in your hands and we do think you should be com- 
mended particularly at this time for your spirit of economy. We are 
for it. But we do think that the ratio here in this cutting down of 
appropriations is pretty hard on us, cutting out from $6,000,000 
enough to reduce it to $1,714,000. 

We hope you may devise some plan to up that figure for us a little 
if you will and follow as much as you can the recommendation of the 
president of the Mississippi River Commission. He recommended 
$6,000,000 and we hope you will restore it. 

We were glad to see you when you were in the South and hope you 
will come back to see us in the South again. When you get around 
New Orleans, we hope you will pay us a visit. 
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Mr. Norretx. The correct amount was $5,981,000 and the allocation 

is $1,714,000. I am sure if you would question the Army engineers 

they would advise you of their request to the Bureau of the Budget. 
(The extension of remarks is as follows :) 


We, in southeast Arkansas, are greatly concerned that the budget has seen fit 
to reduce, so drastically, the sums requested by the engineers, knowing that 
our neighboring States must suffer accordingly. We are a party in keen inter- 
est, our very lives being so immediately influenced by this great river and its 
direct tributaries, and I come to you at this time with a plea for more adequate 
appropriations for that portion of the system by which we are most directly 
affected, the large Boeuf and Tensas Rivers and Bayou Macon drainage project. 

The engineers’ estimate of the needs for fiscal year 1953 is $5,981,000 for 
that project. The budget request, $1,714,000 is calculated to bring construction 
only to within 42 miles of the Arkansas-Louisiana line, and some $3,500,000 or 
$4,000,000 would be required to bring the work to the State line. If only the 
work could be brought to the State line we in south Arkansas would begin to 
feel substantial relief from the ever-increasing and recurring floods from surface 
water which plague us and which water must, of necessity, be drained through 
the State of Louisiana. 


Until these waters so bottled up are provided an outlet through the construc- 
tion of the authorized project, a rich agricultural area composed of some 535,000 
acres in Arkansas alone will continue to suffer floods with consequent enormous 
loss to the Nation of food and fiber and great financial loss to the people living 
there. The natural growth and agricultural progress of the section is accord- 
ingly retarded and the population will continue to be subjected to insanitary 
conditions which have in previous years reached intolerance. 

It is my hope that the committee will increase the over-all appropriation for 
the lower Mississippi River system by at least the amount of the difference 
between the request of the engineers and that of the budget, or $4,267,000, and 
that the $5,981,000 requested by the engineers may be earmarked for the proj- 
ect. The need is great and serious, as is shown by the witnesses you hear 
today. 

Mr. Razavut. Thank you very much, Mr. Burnside. We hope the 
witnesses will remain until we conclude this hearing. 

Mr. Passman. We have other witnesses we would like to have the 
committee hear. 

Mr. Rasavut. You may proceed. 

Mr. Passman. I should like to present to the committee Col. J. Les- 
ter White. Colonel White is director of the department of public 
works for the State of Louisiana, at Baton Rouge. 

Colonel Wurre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I appreciate the 
opportunity of speaking to you about the lower Mississippi and our 
problems in the State of Louisiana. 

In my brief, Mr. Chairman, I have discussed the Morganza flood- 
way control and revetment and Red River blackwater project but I am 
not going to deal with that because the members of the committee are 
as familiar with that as we are. 

But we have one project federally authorized which to us in Louisi- 
ana is only second in importance and interest to Morganza control 
structure and floodway and that is the Boeuf-Tensas-Macon project 
in these federally authorized streams. 

For the pe ose of vari 2 to, and showing you, how our work is 
coordinated with the Federal projects and the efficiency of our State- 
wide drainage program will work naturally to the completion of the 
federally authorized program outlined in respect of outlet channels, 
I would ask your indulgence while I proceed with our State-wide 
drainage program briefly. 
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This is a map of the State of Louisiana showing what we are doing 
in our State-wide drainage program. We believe and know in fact 
that we are the only State in the Union that is conducting such a 
program. Now, it was created in 1946 by an act of the legislature 
and proceeds to provide for State participation with police juries in 
these respective parishes interested in parish-wide drainage. We will 
put up 40 percent in cash for construction of any drainage system in 
any parish with the parish floating a bond issue for 60 percent and the 
State department provides that engineering supervision and the base 
cost of all engineering from its inception to the completion of the sys- 
tem in any parish will be supplied without any cost to the parish. 

The department of public works also pays for the installation of 
culverts and bridge structures for these canals, of all State highways 
and the police juries of the parishes do likewise for those parishes 
maintaining highways. So, after all, it figures out at about 50-50 
between the State and the parishes. 

When a parish sends in a formal resolution saying they are inter- 
ested in the program, we dispatch men to the field to make the sur- 
veys, talk to the people in the parish to acquaint ourselves with what 
their problems are and what information we gather from the people 
plus the surveys in the field we prepare a parish-wide drainage pro- 
gram and an estimate of the cost and mileage required. 

When that resolution is received we color that parish in yellow on 
this map. When they have their bond issue we change the yellow to 
green. 

When we actually award a contract after the police juries certifying 
they have the right of ways we change the green to red. So, you will 
see 29 parishes of the State of Louisiana having engaged with the 
department of public works in the building of a parish-wide draining 
system. We believe it is a good system because while drainage dis- 
tricts do wonderful work within their areas, their areas are so con- 
fined that they can only do it in that area and are not privileged to 
connect up some outlet channel such as a navigable stream or a Federal 
stream of any kind. 

We have to date placed under construction $15,300,000 in the State 
of Louisiana. Of that we have completed as of February 1 of this 
year $13,795,000 worth of construction. That is exclusive of engi- 
neering costs and installation of bridges and culverts and for the in- 
creased size of existing culverts and highway bridge structures. When 
we have completed all the work under construction as of February 1, 
we will have 111,184,000 cubic yards of earth, enough to build a tun- 
nel 18 feet wide and 10 feet deep from Miami to Seattle, Wash. We 
have covered a total of 5,621 miles of canals, new canals or improve- 
ments to existing channels. We believe it is one of the greatest revenue 
producing programs that any State can undertake because we have 
brought up this construction and drainage system and by it brought 
into existence and under cultivation thousands and thousands of acres 
of land heretofore swamped and in a condition where it had to be 
planted a third or fourth time. 

We have brought into existence thousands and thousands of acres 


of pasture land necessary to meet our rapidly growing cattle industry 
there. 


Now, we are depending for maximum efficiency of our drainage plans 
on the Federal Government and the streams that the Federal Govern- 
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ment controls. We get no money from the Federal Government for 
drainage but the Federal Government does take care of their own 
streams which means so much to the success of our drainage in the 
State of Louisiana. 

Now, I am going to confine my remarks, and what I am ppovatans to 
is the work on the federally authorized Tensas-Boeuf-Macon chan- 
nels which belong to the Federal Government and which were author- 
ized for improvement in 1944. They were authorized at an estimated 
cost of $20,770,000. But as of today there has only been appropriated 
$5,421,000. Here are the seven parishes in northeast Louisiana de- 
pending on the improvement of those streams. Ouachita, which has 
been an earthwork alone, no drainage, culverts, et cetera, $492,800. 
These are complete. These are the parishes—Morehouse, East Car- 
roll, West Carroll, Richland, Franklin, Madison, and Tensas. We 
have spent in these seven parishes $4,146,579 exclusive of other costs 
and those costs would be 50 percent. So, we have spent in excess of 
$6,000,000 in our drainage problem in those seven parishes alone. 

I brought some pictures to show you some of our work in the State 
of Louisiana in case you may be interested, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to present a large map which will just take a few minutes to 
show you. Here is the map of these seven parishes on which the 
drainage program is so dependent on the work of the Federal Govern- 
ment and which has been authorized but where we are disappointed 
because the work is going so much slower than we have worked. We 
cannot get our efficiency until your streams have been developed. 

We have channels there in Ouachita 7 feet deep and your Corps of 
Engineers are not yet in there to make that connection. So, you see 
what it means. It means a silting up of our channels and not only in- 
adequate drainage but we are pulling the water in and the people be- 
low are suffering. 

We have all these channels going into your channels and we are 
hoping and hoping and hoping that progress will increase rather than 
decrease. 

And now I want to show an enlarged map of the same area. This 
is the same area showing a greater scale of the work and how we 
are so dependent. Here is Youngsville, the work you have completed 
or will have completed when the present fiscal year funds are gone. 
The Bureau of the Budget has said we can only have $1,714,000 for 
fiscal 1952-53 and all that money will do will be to take you to the 
confluence of Boeuf River and Bayou La Fouche, 13 miles. You 
still have to go to the Arkansas line and they need much in Arkansas 
and they will never get relief until your Federal streams are modi- 
fied as authorized and for which more than $20 million has been 
estimated and yet little more than $5 million appropriated. If we 
go along with that at that pace, this year it would be only $1,720,000 
or $1,714,000. If we keep to this we are going to take 10 years for 
the Government to complete the work that we agreed on and which 
we coordinated with the Army engineers before we turned a shovel. 

Mr. Rasavur. That is true. We are all depending on the defense 
program. 

Colonel Wurre. We appreciate that very, very much. But over 
10 years now, unless we can get more aid from our partner, the 
Corps of Engineers, and that means the Congress, and especially this 
committee, then we are going to suffer for 10 years before we get 
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the relief we would like to have. We do not want funds from this 
recommended $60 million from any other State. Their projects are 
as important to them as ours are to us. But if we could get ear- 
marked an additional amount to add to this $1,714,000 to help the 
progress the Army engineers are making on the Federal streams, 
we are right up against it. We are spending our money but are 
not getting the relief our money should provide because the Federal 
Government is not. 

Mr. Razavt. I certainly want to commend you for the tremendous 
interest you have taken in your own projects and the money you 
people have spent on it and the excellent presentation you have made 
to the committee. 

Colonel Wurre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have provided 25 
copies of my brief and these have been distributed to the members of 
the committee. I should like one inserted in the record, at this point. 

Mr. Ragsavut. Without objection, that will be done. 

( Brief referred to follows :) 


A Brier IN SuPpoRT OF ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
Unitrep StaTres ARMY FOR FLOOD CONTROL ON THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER IN 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


The consideration before your Committee of Appropriations on the Lower 
Mississippi River has again brought the representatives of the Lower Missis- 
sippi Valley before you to urge appropriation of funds sufficient to complete this 
flood control project in the shortest possible time. 

It is my understanding that the budget estimate for work on the Lower Mis- 
sissippi River and tributaries is $60,020,000 which is considerably under the 
amount necessary to complete this project with the speed that should be used 
to eliminate conditions which could cause a catastrophe to the Lower Missis- 
sippi Valley. As I have stated in the past, and as recommended formerly by a 
resolution of the Lower Mississippi Valley Flood’ Control Association, $100 
million could be more economically spent than the $60 million recommended. 

We are still hampered by the Presidential order prohibiting commencement 
of any new projects, but there are projects already authorized and started 
upon which more than the budget recommendation could be economically used. 
I refer specifically to the Atchafalaya Basin. The Morganza control structure 
is in such a state of completion that the funds set up this year by the Bureau 
of Budget, unless they are reduced before the appropriation is made, are ample 
to complete this phase of the flood control program. However in the Atchafa- 
laya Basin at the present time funds will be needed for the construction and/or 
enlargement of 15 miles of levee; continuance of Bayou Boeuf lock ; continuance 
of N. O. T. & N. high-level crossings ; completion of the channel work and bridge 
piers at Melville and initiation of construction of certain drainage structures 
and pumping plants below and west of Berwick, La. Until this work is done 
the Morganza spillway cannot be operated as intended because the lack of 
completion of the above mentioned phases will cause the flood-waters released by 
the Morganza spillway to damage areas which would be protected if the pro- 
ject was entirely complete. 

At this time serious study and consideration should be given to the matter of 
the Atchafalaya eventually becoming the main outlet of the Mississippi, Valley. 
Records show that the cross section of the Atchafalaya River has increased in 
area between the years 1904 and 1945 from 50 to over 300 percent in some 
sections of the river. The distance from the junction of Old River and the 
Mississippi River to the Gulf of Mexico by way of the Atchafalaya River is 
approximately 145 miles, whereas the distance by way of the Mississippi River 
is approximately 322 miles, which makes the route through the Atchafalaya 
River 177 miles shorter. This shorter route to the Gulf naturally produces a 
more rapid flow and there is no doubt that unless the enlargement of the 
Atchafalaya River is controlled by a suitable structure at its junction with 
Old” River, in time it might capture the Mississippi River, devastating the 
Atchafalaya Basin and leaving New Orleans on a salt water lagoon. The 
closure of Old River which would control the flow into the Atchafalaya River 
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has been authorized and the authorizing act requires the Chief of Engineers 
to determine the elevations of the control structure and other various details 
to take care of a project flood. No provision is made in the budget estimate for 
this year for any work on the Old River closure. 

In the Red River backwater area funds recommended by the Bureau of Budget 
for the fiscal year 1953 will permit the beginning of construction of the levee 
from opposite Jonesville to Dunbarton, and the enlargement of the interim 
levee from Bayou Cocodrie to Acme. This still leaves work to be done to 
complete the Red River backwater area which is estimated will cost approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. 

Funds set up by the Bureau of Budget for the Boeuf and Tensas Basins for 
the next fiscal year are inadequate to give the relief expected in this section 
of the State. 

Several years ago the State of Louisiana initiated a State-wide drainage pro- 
gram which is financed by the local subdivisions of the State and also funds 
which are made available by the legislature. As of February 1, 1952, we have 
expended, or have under contract, in the State of Louisiana $15,033,000 for State- 
wide drainage. Prior to the design and initiation of this project, this Department 
assisted in securing congressional authority for the development of natural water- 
ways to carry the water off of swamp areas of our State, and our drainage 
program cannot function properly or adequately until the Federal projects now 
authorized are complete. In the northeastern section of the State, which is the 
area drained by the streams of the Boeuf and Tensas Basins, the improvement 
of which has been authorized by congressional authority, we have almost entirely 
completed all of the State-financed drainage and have spent in this area alone, 
exclusive of any Federal funds, $4,146,579. Second to the completion of the 
Atchafalaya Basin, this is the most important of the Federal projects now 
authorized, as the people of this area expect the local drainage to function ade- 
quately, and it certainly cannot do this until the streams which the design calls 
for to be used as discharge channels are completed by the Federal Government. 

The proper functioning of all of our State drainage is directly tied into the 
completion of the flood-control plan. At the lower extremity of the Atchafalaya 
Basin our State-wide drainage program will be interfered with because of the 
failure to complete the levees and the lock at Morgan City. Also in the vicinity 
of Old River the State-wide drainage program cannot operate 100 percent until 
the flood-control program is complete. Louisiana has gone ahead in good faith 
and spent her own money for the development of her State, and any benefit that 
is derived from this expenditure locally is reflected in the increase in the national 
wealth of the country. This being a democracy, the over-all picture must be kept 
in mind, and the expenditures of Federal funds, although apparently benefiting 
only certain areas, actually increase the wealth and natural resources of this 
great country of ours. We of Louisiana have been before you many times, not 
begging for money, but trying to show you that we are spending our money to 
develop our State, and there are certain phases of this development which actu- 
ally are of national scope and should be financed with Federal funds. We know 
that you are called upon to consider appropriations, not only for things of benefit 
to the country, but for world-wide assistance and national protection, but it is 
urged that you give serious consideration to the details here presented for the 
completion of the existing authorized Federal projects within the State of Loui- 
siana so that our own State investment will function as expected when the 
State-wide drainage was initiated. 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am a Member of Congress and president of the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association. 

I am grateful that you have afforded me the opportunity to appear 
before your committee in support of the budget item of $60,020,000 for 
the lower Mississippi and its tributaries. I am going to be brief as 
the legislative committee of the Mississippi Valley Flood Control 
Association has appeared. I thank the committee for granting this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, many of the committee members have observed my 
work in my own subcommittee and I will state that not a member of 
the Appropriations Committee has gone any further than I have in 
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helping to reduce nonessential Federal expenditures. In many in- 
stances in my own subcommittee I proposed certain reductions that 
had a direct bearing on programs in my own State and district, 
because I realized how essential it was to reduce, and, in many 
instances, eliminate certain budget recommendations. I realize the 
very great importance of keeping Government costs to a minimum 
and I ee to continue my activity in behalf of economy. Certainly, 
I am fully aware of the fact that the Appropriations Committee has 
a tremendous responsibility to discharge and the committee must, in 
all cases, reduce the budget’s recommendations to the very minimum. 
I say with all the sincerity at my command, that you will have my full 
cooperation in reducing the budget’s recommendations whenever pos- 
sible and when such reductions do not retard economy. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in testifying in 
behalf of the budget’s recommendations for the lower Mississippi 
and its tributaries I do so in the interest of the war effort and economy. 
Doubtless it has been pointed out to you in the past and during the 
present hearings that the Mississippi River and its tributaries is the 
oldest Federal authorized flood-control project in America and it is 
the No. 1 flood-control problem of the entire United States. The 
Mississippi Valley is of great importance to the war effort, in that 
seven agricultural States are involved and the seven States in the valley 
produce hundreds of millions of dollars worth of food essential to the 
war effort and in addition hundreds of millions of dollars are paid 
into the Treasury in Federal taxes. 

According to information available, on good authority, the worst 
property damage caused by flood in the history of our Nation occurre:| 
in 1927 when the lower Mississippi broke its levees and spread over 
20,000 square miles, overflowing approximately 12,500,000 acres of 
rich farm land. This catastrophe drove over half a million persons 
from their homes. It took a heavy toll of human lives, drowned 
untold thousands of head of livestock and caused property damage 
approximating one-half billion dollars. I refer to this particular 
incident so that you may have knowledge as to the seriousness of the 
problems confronting the tens of millions people living in the lower 
valley. ‘There have been similar incidents, but on a smaller scale, 
almost every year since 1927, and the lessening of the impact of these 
incidents has been brought about by the continued improvement on 
the main stream of the Mississippi River and construction on its 
tributaries. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the inspection tour 
of the lower Mississippi attended by several members of this com- 
mittee served to give you first-hand information as to just how mam- 
moth our problems are. It was a pleasure to be with the committee 
members on this trip and I am sure that a much better understanding 
of the situation resulted from the time spent in observing our 
problems. 

I am thoroughly convinced, and there is no evidence or argument 
to refute my claim, that it is sound economy and in the interest of the 
taxpayers to allow the full amount of the budget’s recommendation. 
I am fully convinced that each dollar this committee reduces the 
budget’s recommendations could very easily cost the taxpayers of 
America several times this amount in the future. With your toler- 
ance I should like to elaborate briefly on this statement. 








In many instances when the corps advertises for bids on a project, 
the bidder must necessarily add many thousands of dollars to cover 
the cost of moving heavy machinery into isolated areas, but on future 
bids this cost is not included, inasmuch as the equipment is on the 
site. When contracts are let on a continuing basis, they are much 
lower than they would be if the contractor had already removed his 
equipment from the site. My interest is in the entire valley because 
this committee will recommend a lump sum for the lower Mississippi 
and its tributaries. Therefore, if the authorized projects in my dis- 
trict and State are to receive Federal funds, they will have to come 
from the lump sum appropriated and, incidentally it is left to the 
wisdom of the President of the Mississippi River Commission to des- 
ignate where the appropriated funds can best be used. 

It is not my purpose to be repetitious or repeat what other witnesses 
have had to say before the committee, but to refresh your memories 
only briefly, permit me to direct to the attention of the committee 
that the total estimated cost of the authorized project known as the 
lower Mississippi and its tributaries is $1,292.748,500, of which ap- 
proximately $782,000,000 has been appropriated to date for construc- 
tion, leaving approximately $509,000,000 required to complete .the 
project. Ina great many instances where work is stopped on a proj- 
ect much of the previous expenditures is lost and, in few instances, 
are expenditures economical unless a started project is continued to 
completion. 

I am sure the committee recognizes that the thousands of miles of 
levee bordering on the States of Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana, must be maintained and 
the tributary projects must be completed at the quickest possible date ; 
otherwise, at some future date, the already staggering authorization 
will have to be increased and followed with an additional appropria- 
tion. 

T have appeared before this committee on many occasions to testify 
in support of sufficient funds for the lower Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries and not one time have IT exaggerated the seriousness of the 
problem. If I had the words at my command and force to place be- 
fore you and impress on your minds the conditions as they actually 
exist in the lower valley, then, in all probability and in favor of econ- 
omy, this committee would recommend an amount even in excess of 
the budget’s recommendations. 

Mr. Chairman, there is information obtainable from authoritative 
sources that for every dollar invested in flood-control improvements, 
the value of America is enhanced by $2.15. If these figures are ac- 
curate—and I believe they are—then Federal funds invested in flood- 
control construction are a good investment and should be considered 
on the basis of a nonessential and nonprofitable expenditure. And 
may I add at this point that the valley is so located geographically 
that 41 percent of all the rainwater that falls in America, or I might 
say most. of the rainfall east of the Continental Divide, must neces- 
sarily flow through the valley to reach the Gulf of Mexico. So, obvi- 
ously, our problems are not of a local nature. 

T should like to state again that my approach is an unselfish one 
and in the interest of the entire valley, and I might add in the interest 
of economy. Notwithstanding the fact there are many authorized 
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projects in my own district, I have not asked th budget or the com- 
mittee or the Congress to appropriate any Fderal funds to start these 
new projects, and I shall not until the present projects under con- 
struction in the valley have been brought nearer to completion and 
until such time as a Federal surplus, rather than a deficit, exists. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as stated before this 
committee last year, I have profound faith in every member of this 
committee and I believe, with all the sincerity at my command, if you 
have been afforded the opportunity of checking well into the state- 
ments and evidence submitted to the committee in behalf of the budget’s 
recommendation for the lower Mississippi and its tributaries, that in 
your wisdom, you will, and in the favor of economy and humanity, 
allow the amount recommended by the budget which is the very mini- 
mum by which this mammoth and important project can be continued 
in an orderly manner and on a fairly economical basis. I should state 
“fairly economical” because with the reducd amount, the project will 
have to be continued on a retarded basis. 

Therefore, I shall conclude my remarks by pleading with you to 
weigh well all the actual facts as they have been presented and allow 
the full amount that the budget has recommended. 

Mr. Rasavr. Thank you, Mr. Passman. 

Mr. Incram. Mr. Chairman, I was here, accompanied by Mr. Bridg- 
forth of Yazoo City, Miss. We were scheduled to follow this group. 

Mr. Rasavur. You may proceed. 

Mr. Incram. This is part of the program. We can go right ahead 
if you have the time. 

Mr. Incram. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
with me Mr. Bridgforth and we are representing jointly the Yazoo 
County Chamber of Commerce. 

You may recall that the last several years I have been before the 
committee requesting either additional funds or an earmarking of 
funds with which to complete the so-called Yazoo City protection 
works. This consists of two cut-offs in the Yazoo River. Mr. Bridg- 
forth will give you a brief but comprehensive statement on it. 

But I would like to say before he gets to his remarks that this is not 
necessarily or literally new construction. This was authorized origi- 
nally with the Flood Control Act of 1936. It is part of the over-all 
program and the Yazoo program should assist all over. 

There is two-city protection works down the river from the dams. 
One was at Greenwood, Miss., and one further down at Yazoo City, 
Miss. It was originally argued that the Yazoo City matter was de- 
layed until after the dams were completed. But that rule was broken 
recently when the Greenville city protection works were appropriated 
and somewhere in the vicinity of $2,000,000 has already been spent 
there. We feel Yazoo City is entitled to the same treatment and 
we very respectfully ask the committee for that consideration and to 
have additional funds earmarked for the purpose. 

I would like to present Mr. Bridgforth of Yazoo City, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. BriveFortu. I would like to file these papers with the commit- 
tee record. 

Mr. Razavt. You cannot file the maps for the record. We will put 
the statement of the engineer in the record. 
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Mr. Briperorru. Here is a letter from the board of mayor and 
aldermen of our city by way of credentials. So the committee will 
have an idea of the nature of the project I would like to give each of 
you a picture. 

I am a country lawyer, Mr. Chairman, from this small town. We 
are about 35 miles and 45° east of Vicksburg on the Yazoo River. 
This is an oblique aerial photograph taken of Yazoo City last year 
when the river was reaching flood stage and you can see the proposed 
Yazoo City protection works. It is very simple flood-control set-up. 
An inspection of this exhibit will show that the project consists of a 
cut-off on the Yazoo River connecting a partially completed cut-off 
which was begun in 1940 and the present course of the Yazoo River 
southwest of the town. Also there is shown a retaining levee east of 
the proposed cut-off and parallel thereto which would completely pro- 
tect the town from river flooding. This levee extends from Highway 
49 west as shown in exhibit A southward to the hills south of Yazoo 
City. It will not be necessary to construct the retaining levee on the 
west of the cut-off but only a portion thereof. The remainder of this 
west levee will await completion of the over-all Yazoo River levee 
program. 

The project was authorized by the Flood Control Act of June 15, 
1936, as amended by Flood Control Acts of August 28, 1937, June 
28, 1938, December 22, 1944, and July 24, 1946. It was begun back 
in 1940. I would like to call your attention to this partial cut-off. 
We appeared first before this committee in 1950 and asked for funds 
then. The Bureau of the Budget had not honored the recommenda- 
tions of the president of the river commission on the theory that this 
was new construction. 

We did not come back the next year because of the Korean fracas. 
Most of us were elsewhere and not bothered by things at home. Now 
we are back again this year and again the Bureau of the Budget has 
said, “This is new construction and therefore it is not included in the 
recommendations that have been passed on to you gentlemen though 
it was again included in the report of the president of the river com- 
mission’s recommendation.” 

This project was begun in 1940 and this cut-off is an integral part 
of the Yazoo City protection works as you can see. 

Mr. Forp. Is this part in operation right now ? 

Mr. Briverortu. It is. 

Mr. Forp. The stream does not go around the bend ? 

Mr. Brinerorru. That is right. In 1951 because of the urgency 
of this condition and, gentlemen, we have had flood waters in our town 
since I can remember and because of the urgency of the situation on 
congressional initiative funds for this project were earmarked and 
included in the 1951 appropriation. They were removed by Executive 
order and we would like again to ask that funds be earmarked for 
this particular project. 

According to the President of the Mississippi River Commission the 
estimated cost of the entire project known as Yazoo City protection 
works is $2,279,000, of which amount, as I said, $59,000 has already 
been allotted and utilized. 

Generally, the flood-control program contemplated for the Yazoo 
Valley Basin consists of the construction of four reservoirs on the head- 
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waters Of the Yazoo River. These reservoirs, Grenada Reservoir, 
Enid Reservoir, Sardis Reservoir, and Arkabutla Reservoir, are com- 
pleted or partially completed. In addition to the reservoirs, levees 
on either side of the main channel of the Yazoo River are contemplated 
which include protection works for the city of Greenwood, Miss., and 
the city of Yazoo City. The protection works at the city of Green- 
wood, situated approximately 50 miles upstream from Fescn City 
are nearing completion. As yet, only a small part of the protection 
works for Yazoo City have been completed. 

Gen. P. A. Feringa, president of the Mississippi River Commission, 
has recommended to this committee, to the subcommittee on appro- 
priations of the Senate of the United States and to the Bureau of 
the Budget, at each hearing before these bodies since he was named 
president of the commission, the construction of the Yazoo City pro- 
tection works. The Bureau of the Budget, acting, we respectfully 
urge, on the mistaken premises that the Yazoo City protection works 
constituted “new construction” has not included these works in their 
recommendations. However, in the General Appropriations Act of 
1951, funds for the Yazoo City protection works were included, on 
the initiative of Congress, but the funds were not available because 
they were withheld through action of the President of the United 
States. 

Yazoo City and its environs have in each past year suffered from 
floodwaters of the Yazoo River, and the people have sustained great 
property loss. We are stating below in detail the case for the pro- 
tection works of Yazoo City, setting up the following: 

1. Necessity of the works to deal with regular annual inundations 
of parts of the town. 

2. Past and present efforts of local government to ameliorate an 
intolerable condition. 

3. Inability of local government to solve the problem because it 
is necessary to alter the course of a navigable stream and because of 
the magnitude of the work involved. 

4. Great loss in productivity and property values due to continuing 
flood conditions. 

Now in the light of these factors which are fully developed here- 
after, we respectfully request the inclusion of necessary moneys to 
complete the Yazoo City protection works, a part of which have 
already been constructed. The sum of $478,000 was stated by Gen. 
P. A. Feringa, president of the Mississippi River Commission, to be 
the minimum amount necessary to carry the development of Yazoo 
City protection works through for the period of the fiscal year when 
the general appeared before the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the United States Senate in the spring of 1950. 
This testimony may be found on pages 273 and 274 of those com- 
mittee hearings for that year. It is our understanding that. this 
same sum of money will still see the development of Yazoo City pro- 
tection works earried forward through the period of one fiscal year. 
It. will be borne in mind that the total cost of the protection works 
has been estimated at $2,279,000 of which sum $59,000 has already 
been allotted and utilized. 

In making this request, we should like to emphasize to the committee 
that the Yazoo City protection works are not properly classed as “new 
construction.” We refer to the plan for the protection works made 
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exhibit A and to the cut-off in the upper right-hand portion thereof 
labeled “Partially completed cut-off (1940) .” We respectfully submit 
that this partially completed cut-off classes the Yazoo City protection 
works as construction already under way and not as “new construc- 
tion.” In support of this condition we wish to quote from the testi- 
mony of General Feringa before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the United States Senate to be found on page 
273 and page 274 of the hearings of that committee for 1950: 

* * * it is a comparatively simple matter to rectify their flood conditions. 
A partial cut-off of the Yazoo River was made, and by cutting off a big bend, you 
can remove the Yazoo River completely from Yazoo City and still keep the 


arm thatiwill be cut off as a sort of a lake. All danger of flood would be 
removed. 


The estimated cost of the entire project is $2,279,000. There has been allotted 
to date $59,000 for that partial cut-off farther up the river which has been effec- 
tive within the limited scope for which it was designed. 

In answer to your question, we had hoped to get $478,000 so we could get on 
with the work, sir. 

Gentlemen, because of the unique topographic conditions existing 
at Yazoo City, Miss., which we are discussing below, there has not 
been 1 year in all the history of our town when we have not had flood- 
waters within our city limits and inhabited areas—in some years 
greater inundation than others, but never a year without floodwater. 
Our protection works have been begun. As stated by General Feringa, 
it is comparatively a simple matter to rectify our flood conditions. It 
is within the over-all plan for Federal action. We trust that your com- 
mittee may see its way clear to include funds for going forward with 
the construction of these protection works so vitally needed by our 
area, 

As a more detailed picture of our situation, we submit: 

(1) Yazoo City, together with its environs, has a population of ap- 

roximately 15,000 people. The town of Yazoo City is located on the 
ew River at a point approximately 35 miles north 45° east of 
Vicksburg. The location of the town is indicated on State highway 
map of Mississippi, filed as exhibit B hereto. This community suffers 
as a result of regular annual inundations from the Yazoo River. 
Yazoo City is not threatened each year with “high water.” Instead, 
each year we have floodwater in our town. Our recent flood periods 
have been, in the year 1944 from March 29 to June 3; in 1945 from 
March 6 to May 28; in 1946 from January 15 to April 30; in 1947 from 
January 26 to February 10 and from April 11 to May 15; in 1948 
from February 22 to May 17; in 1949 from January 3 to May 18; in 
1950 from February 4 to May 6; in the year 1951 from January 22 
to May 18. 

That our city is in great need for relief from these annual floodings, 
we submit : 

(a) Local property now subject to the threat of inundation in- 
cludes the municipal power plant, a cotton and soybean oil mill, cotton 
gins, a cotton compress, a combined grammar and high-school, a gram- 
mar school, numerous other commercial buildings and extensive res- 
idential districts, all valued from 10 to 15 million dollars. These 
properties will be effectively protected by the-Yazoo City protection 
works. Also, an area of more than 2 square miles now of no value 
save for intermittent farming operations between “high waters” will 
be reclaimed for residential and commercial developments. 
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(6) There is attached hereto as exhibit C a map of the municipality 
showing the areas actually covered or cut off by floodwaters during 
the year 1951. The same areas have been similarly affected during 
the high-water period of each of the 8 years listed above. Within the 
area of the Willis Creek drainage district (this location being marked 
with blue diagonals) there are 100 residences made inaccessible by the 
ponding of surface waters, which the district’s limited pumping fa- 
cilities cannot remove. Within this area is located a newly completed 
public school, made practically useless during the spring months of 
each year because its location is surrounded by floodwaters. Outside 
this drainage district (and in unprotected areas beyond the scope of 
local flood-control projects) there are located 250 dwellings and 8 bus- 
iness houses which have been annually inundated for the past 8 years. 
(See the area indicated in red on exhibit C.) In addition to those 
areas within the city there is an unincorporated area, Jonestown, 
located as shown on exhibit C west of the municipality and across 
the river. Jonestown is indicated in brown. Jonestown contains 75 
dwellings, 8 places of business, 2 churches, and a hospital of 25 beds, 
all of which are inaccessible by the yearly floodings. 

(¢) Because of the innovation of mechanized farming, literally 
hundreds of farm families are moving to town. An investigation of 
the map filed as exhibit. D hereto, valley quadrangle, War Department, 
Corps of Engineers, map of Mississippi, will show the town to be built 
along the escarpment of bluff hills that ring the Delta region of the 
State of Mississippi. The map shows the area of the town to be 
limited by the broken hills of the escarpment on the east and south, 
the Yazoo River and its bottoms on the west, and swamplands and 
river bottoms on the north. As the result of the influx of farm fami- 
lies, our town has grown to fill its pocket between the river, swamps 
and hills. These locally displaced families are building large num- 
bers of relatively poor dwellings, some on high stilts and wooden pil- 
lars within the area annually affected by floodwaters. The growth has 
already accomplished the development of a squalid slum area. How- 
ever, more substantial construction is discouraged and made impossi- 
ble because of the annual mundation and continuing threat of flood- 
waters. 

(d) In the above-mentioned times of high water, the sanitary 
sewerage system of the city in that part of the city north and west 
of the railroad line shown on exhibit C often fails to function 
properly. During these times of high water in certain sections of the 
town the sanitary sewers overflow, causing an acute public health 
problem. Despite local efforts, we have been unable to solve this 
difficulty. Further, in a large part of the affected area there are no 
sanitary sewers, and the inhabitants utilize open latrines. We are 
informed by the head of the Yazoo County Health Department, Dr. 
Hugh L. McCalip, that he considers all of the area thus inundated 
to be a contaminated section and a source of many types of commu- 
nicable diseases. 

2. The local city and county governments and the inhabitants of 
the area have made strenuous efforts to solve this problem. They have 
expended large sums of money in their efforts to control the river. 
Generally speaking, and with some exceptions, the northern portion of 
Yazoo City west of the railroad and north of United States Highway 
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No. 49, west, which may be located from an inspection of exhibit A 
or exhibit C, lies within the Willis Creek levee and drainage district. 
This local levee and drainage district was constructed throngh the 
assessment of betterments upon all of the property lying within the 
district. To date the district has been constructed and maintained at 
a cost of $150,000. The cost of future construction and maintenance, 
necessary to prevent deterioration of existing facilities, remain a lien 
upon the properties within the district and will be paid as annual 
assessments by the owners of that property. However, waters from 
local tributaries out of the hills draining into this district are in such 
quantities that the district’s limited facilities cannot pump all such 
water outside the district. Therefore, in times of high water, large 

nds of rain water collect and stand within this area. Note the area 
indicated in blue on exhibit C. 

Also the city of Yazoo City has spent through the years a sum esti- 
mated to be in excess of $250,000 in raising streets, building local 
levees, and extending retaining walls from the line of the Willis Creek 
drainage district east along Canal Street and Lintonia Avenue in 
said city. (See exhibit C.) Local industries have expended approxi- 
mately $90,000 for private levees and pumping, and the State high- 
way commission has expended $60,000 in raising the grade of High- 
way 49-W. 

We would respectfully show to the committee that the flood prob- 
lem at Yazoo City cannot be solved through local community action. 
We refer to Exhibit D, Valley Quadrangle, War Department, Corps 
of Engineers, map of the State of Mississippi. It will be seen that 
Yazoo City lies in a long narrow strip from the Yazoo River north- 
ward along the edge of bluff hills, between the hills and swamps. Trib- 
utaries out of the hills, running through Yazoo city and into Yazoo 
River, bes | with them at time of local rains great quantities of water. 
Any local drainage district. attempting to levee the Yazoo River at 
Yazoo City would have no adequate sump area in which to dispose 
of these waters from the hills. Without such a sump area, a levee 
on the river would cause a flooding of much of the town. Therefore, it 
becomes necessary to have a cut-off on the Yazoo River. 

Gen. P. A. Feringa, president of the Mississippi River Commission, 
is quoted above as saying in regard to our water problem: 

It is a comparatively simple matter to rectify their flood condition. A partial 
cutoff of the Yazoo River was made, and by cutting off a big bend you can 
remove the Yazoo River completely from Yazoo City and still keep the arm that 
will be cut off as a sort of lake. [This might be utilized as a sump area to hold 
the waters from the local hill tributaries.] All danger of flood would be removed. 

But such protection works are out of local reach for two reasons: 
First, they involve a major change in the channel of a navigable river, 
and, second, the magnitude of the works. 

At this point, we would like to call to the committee’s attention the 
fact that our flood-control problem at Yazoo City has three aspects. 
First, floodwater from the headwaters of the Yazoo River and its 
tributaries are a constant threat. This condition has been aggravated 
despite the completion of the Sardis Dam and Reservoir and the 
Arkabutla Dam and Reservoir. We are advised the threat of such 
headwater will continue as a local water problem even upon the com- 
pletion of the Enid Dam and Reservoir and the Grenada Dam and 
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Reservoir. We are informed that one reason for the continuing 
severity of the headwater problem is that improved soil-conserva- 
tion practices and drainage programs have increased the rate of flow of 
surface water into the river and its tributaries during times of heavy 
local rainfall. In addition, Yazoo City lies at the upper end of the 
back-water area. In times of high water on the Mississippi, flood- 
waters back up from Vicksburg northward to Yazoo City. Therefore, 
Yazoo City is under constant threat of flood not only from the head- 
waters of the Yazoo Basin but also from the backwaters of the Yazoo 
and Mississippi Rivers. As a third and complicating factor, there is, 
in time of severe local rainfall, a great volume of surface water 
brought into the river at and near Yazoo City. 

Great loss in productivity and property values due to continuing 
flood conditions make it a good, business proposition to spend half a 
million dollars for each of 4 years to remove the source of the injury. 
Many thousands of dollars’ worth of highly developed property 
owned by a people who have spent a large amount of money for flood 
protection are annually jeopardized because of other flood-control 
works both on the Mississippi and on the upper Yazoo. 

The solution of this problem is beyond the means and authority of 
the people of Yazoo City and County. However, the Yazoo City 
protection works has approved and started by the United States Gov- 
ernment in 1940, as may be seen in exhibit A to our report where the 
partially completed cutoff is pictured. 

Gentlemen, with an annual loss of crops.and property damage of 
over $300,000 from the floods of the Yazoo River, it certainly does not 
seem unreasonable to ask the Congress to expend $500,000 for 4 years 
to alleviate a situation that has been caused in part by the construction 
of other projects on the Mississippi and upper Yazoo Rivers. 

As a businessman, I believe in economy in our Government. I would 
not be here before this committee the second time if I did not believe 
the completion of this project would return to this Nation many dol- 
lars saved in crop and property damage; and I believe this is one of 
the primary interests you gentlemen have. It is a situation that is 
almost unbearable. It is almost impossible to believe it is happening 
ina highly developed America. Yet the people of this area have made 
every effort within their means to alleviate the situation and are now 
laying their troubles before their Congressmen. 

Gentlemen, a long-suffering and harassed people beg your assistance. 

We understand and appreciate the effort of your committee, as- 
serted in the interest of governmental economy, and we do not envy 
you the task of determining which appropriations shall be approved. 
But we sincerely believe moneys invested in controlling fhe annual 
waste caused by floods in the environs of Yazoo City will be repaid 
many times over during the period of the next decade. We respect- 
fully submit that the Yazoo City protection works are not a new proj- 
ect; that the partial completion of the cut-off of 1940 removes this 
project from the classification of “new construction.” We hope you 
may see your way clear to grant the funds necessary for the construc- 
tion of this protection works, and we thank the committee for its 
indulgence in hearing us. 

Mr. Ineram. Mr. Chairman, may I add one thing. An almost iden- 
tical situation has already been corrected at Greenwood ; so, the prece- 
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dent. for going ahead on these protection works concurrently with the 
work on the oe is set. It is all part of an over-all flood-control 
project. But the situation in Yazoo City, with which I am personally 
familiar, with all of the work going on up and down the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, is one great project, and I know of no situation that needs 
attention more than does this Yazoo situation. 

Mr. Rasavt. Thank you, very much gentlemen. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman, I should also like to introduce to the 
committee two gentlemen who, however, do not want to take any more 
of your time, but they are deeply interested in this Mississippi River 
situation. Mr. Whitney Smith of Glendora, Miss., is a member of the 
Tallahatchie County Levee Commission, and Mr. E. C. Brewer, Jr., 
attorney for the Mississippi Levee Board of Clarksdale, Miss., and 
who is also interested in the Yazoo program. 

Mr. Briverorrn. And, Mr. Chairman, I want to have the statement 
of Mr. J. B. Williams, consulting engineer of Yazoo City, made part 
of my presentation. I should like to have it inserted following my 
statement. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection, that will be done. 

(Statement referred to and letter of Mr. Perry are as follow :) 


A STATEMENT BY J. B. WiLtIaAMs, CONSULTING ENGINEER, Yazoo Ciry, MIss., 
ABOUT THE YAzoo CiTy PROTECTION WorKS 


The Mississippi levee district, office at Greenville, Miss., was created in the 
year 1876. The Mississippi Delta levee district, office at Clarksdale, Miss., was 
created in the year 1884. The Yazoo City area was placed in this district and 
has continued to pay taxes for the levee protection on the main Mississippi River 
to create a higher levee that resulted in higher backwater stages. Since no 
protection has ever been afforded by either district to the backwater area, the 
backwater stages continued to rise every year, until the last few years. In 
other words, water was prevented from coming in the front door but was per- 
mitted to enter the back door. Just how much taxes has been paid to both of 
the above levee districts by the backwater area is not available. The city has 
been promised some relief from floods for the past 35 years by the Levee Board 
and the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government in 1917, for the first time, fully started its levee- 
building program as the measure designed for the control of floods. The Flood 
Control Act authorized expenditure of Federal funds on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries insofar as they were affected by backwater. Since the Yazoo 
City area lies wholly within effect of the backwater area, the city has been en- 
titled to receive appropriations from the Federal Government for the protection 
of this city. This act enabled the two levee districts to raise the levees higher, 
which caused higher water in the back area of the Yazoo River. The Federal 
Government, the Mississippi River Commission, Corps of Engineers, President 
Coolidge, and General Jadwin recognized the backwater area as a national prob- 
lem, since the Mississippi River drains water from 31 States and 2 Provinces in 
Canada. The Flood Control Act has been amended from time to time and each 
amendment has increased and extended the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to cover large areas of the United States authorizing the expenditure of 
money for flood-control works on tributaries and streams well above the effects 
of the backwater caused by the increased elevations of the floods on the Mis- 
sissippi River. There is no question that citizens of Yazoo City and surrounding 
areas are entitled to ask, expect, and demand protection since their damage and 
danger of greater floods was caused by the increased heights of the Mississippi 
River and the closing of natural floodways through Arkansas and Louisiana. 
A great many other cities and towns on the Mississippi River and other tributary 
streams have been afforded protection. This flood condition has retarded growth 
of this city for the past 40 years. There are no manufacturing sites accessible 
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ty the railroad. The Delta section is subject to floods and railroad spurs cannot 
be placed in the hills due to the abrupt heights of some 250 to 300 feet, the 
said hills being subject to erosion with deep gullies and valleys. 

This flood control protection work is not a new project and cannot be con- 
sidered as one since the Government has made one cut-off, which is an integral 
part of this plan and if money had been available in the past, this project would 
have been completed. 

The city has a power plant located on the bank of the Yazoo River which is 
unprotected and which is valued at approximately $1,000,000 and they are now 
engaged in a $1,700,000 expansion program, and, in my opinion, the power plant, 
sawmill, oil mill, and cotton compress are in danger of having a flood greater 
than the 1927 flood, without having a break in the Mississippi River levees. The 

cotton compress, oil mill, amd sawmills have to carry additional insurance to 
cover flood losses on the manufactured materials stored at the site, which places 
them at a disadvantage in world trade. 

The city, in the past, has had to raise streets and alleys, and the industries 
have had to spend money in trying to protect themselves from yearly overflow. 
The yearly maintenance on the streets, storm drainage, water systems, power 
lines, and sanitary sewer systems have been very great. The city has had to 
build three sanitary sewer pumping stations to afford partial protection. They 
have constructed one storm water pumping station, and the Willis Creek drain- 
age district has constructed one to protect part of the city. The new city colored 
school had to install a sewer pumping station, and the building has been 
greathy damaged from floodwater. There is listed below the initial costs ex- 
pended by the city and industries by trying to protect the various items listed 
above and the cost of correction of damage for floods in the past and the yearly 
costs in operating these flood-control works. I have not attempted to make an 
estimate of the loss of the various home owners and small industries located in 
this area. 

CONSTRUCTION. COSTS INCURRED BY CITY 


4 sanitary pumping stations__________- bas bea i ck SRR O00. 00 
i storm. water. nummie station. «i520 2 et __.. 10,000.00 
Raising manholes above average_____-_---_-__..-.-..---------__ _. 20,000. 00 
Raising of Water and Bridge Streets___-_._--__-_________________  T5, 000. 00 
Power plant protection__—_~-_- ES Dipiee ee WL ee oe A ea Gn OE MMe eet 
Pumps and raising grounds of colored OS EERE pee Ent Be Foe eae ae 20, 000. 00 


BO IERCE ETE ININ, OD i cs is eg taeda Asn asin Mh ide nent miinsinsgics 202000280 
Ay? | sok < iprtn eae bec tte cae Pee ee ey aS  eromn SG ape Oe O50, 000. 00 
COSTS INCURRED BY INDUSTRY 
Federal compress___ ere eae aN eee a ee 
Raising railroad spur to oil mill_. Pg. bee eee Pate er ae eae ae 30, 000. 00 
Oil mili, raising floors, tanks, buildings. ce Se a Cel g Shs ie eer 2 See a 40, 000. 00 
FIR AE EE Ties. 8 Meee OETA at eS oS eee 10, 000. 00 
Raising gin floors______ > BEE SLES Nes RE ee 10, 000. 00 
McGraw-Curren sawmill_____ re poe Pie: Eb Las Shhh Mites 16, 000. 00 
a sits Cash cet sig oi GU eae eee be oh i asi ad 286, 000. 00 
HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT AND DRAINAGE DISTRICT 
Cost of levees and pumping stations__._-___._.___-______-__-_______ 135, 000. 00 
eg ae Rachels foal Rte Dee a een Sir he a aie Renny Saal 60, 000, 00 
PM belt S80 hd ee a Se ee i 195, 000. 00 
‘Total expended for protection...._...2-4.. 2, ce nis 731, 000. 00 
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YEARLY OPERATION COSTS 


Ce a Se re era ee $1, 500. 00 
| eR RATER RE Toate Rae: ah. Saree ata hs All Sap MDa A ale cen 75. 00 
Willis Creek drainage district.._____--___-____-__-__------_--__.- 10, 000. 00 

Electricity______-_- SEE Se 8 cman BE ae cine cs floaty ean ep eee 5, 000. 00 
IE CN eer cova bette renee caren oe aie pee ey 11, 400.00 
emer wn anes Migones. os ee 5, 000. 00 
SURGE Or ree eee eee eee eee etek ae eae 10. 000, 00 
we Se ee OR IRE RAE SAL DASARI GREE NOSE SS lt 9 AR FORE le RPS Ite ela 50, 000. 00 
et ig, MRE ARREARS St RE neti dar apc Senay yb oar 48, 000, 00 
ae | | RAIS cl ipa i ipl sian Aaa ls ipa 3, 000. 00 

Total 


ae elas a en net a takin Seba etd Men dneimpcilp: ate acca a RO 


Outfali:.cewer ‘recomstwactions 2 on ee eee 50, 000, 00 
atupicten)- mawer Mant so + i os ce a ee ore ee 60, 000. 00 
2 TRE TS SP ER EE RN RAGS he ao Pe oR 45, 000. 00 
eM lid ah Shh ah eh agi ge mee bog agar tetas catings win grees 30, 000. 00 
SR BREESE aah Sethe eae ES EE BS i Rh al eee ae MR Die ek: 50, 000. 00 
MeGraw-Ourran ‘Lamber Cou. 22 ne ee cc 151, 000. 00 
Loss 1927 on cotton at compress___._--_-__--------------_---__- 800, 000. 00 

RA ele a eh th Alte bit teri eect a ans ued T, 186, 000, 00 


City oF Yazoo Curry, 
Yazoo City, Miss., February 21, 1952. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 


Chairman, Civil Functions Appropriations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drak Srx: This letter introduces Mr. O. E. Ingram and Mr. Walter R. Bridg- 
forth of Yazoo City, Miss., representing the mayor and board of alderman of 
the city of Yazoo City, Miss., and the Chamber of Commerce of Yazoo County. 

The bearers of this letter are to appear before your subcommittee to request 
appropriations for the construction of the Yazoo City protection works, a part 
of the flood-control program now under way in the Yazoo River Valley, and 
recommended for construction by the United States Army engineers. 

The mayor and board of aldermen will appreciate the committee’s considering 
our case as presented by these gentlemen. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. S. Perry, Mayor. 

Mr. Razavt. We have our friend, Congressman Jere Cooper ap- 
pearing before us again this year. You are always welcome Mr. 
Cooper, you may have as much time as you wish, 

Mr. Cooper. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, following the usual 
custom in appearing before congressional committees, I will state 
that my name is Jere Cooper, Representative in Congress from the 
Ninth Congressional District of Tennessee, and my residence is Dyers- 
burg, Tenn. I appreciate the privilege of again appearing before this 
distinguished committee and want to thank you for the courtesies 
extended to me on this and many other oceasions. I have been advised 
by the clerk of the committee that a large number of witnesses have 
requested an opportunity to be heard on the pending bill, and realiz- 
ing that the committee is extremely busy, I shall only ask for in- 
dulgence to present a brief statement on a matter that is of vital im- 
portance to the people of west Tennessee and especially those of the 
district which I have the honor to represent. 
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This matter has been fully and adequately presented by me and 
quite a number of witnesses appearing at previous hearings. I want 
to take advantage of this opportunity to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to members of this committee for their kindness and interest. in 
visiting west ‘Tennessee during last fall, and in familiarizing them- 
selves with the serious problem that so vitally affects the people of 
my home area. 

I desire to very strongly request and respectfully urge that at least 
the full amount recommended by the Bureau of the Budget, be ap- 
fe: eaepire for flood control and drainage for the lower Mississippi 

iver and tributaries. This area in Tennessee along the Mississippi 
River, embracing some one-half million acres of valuable land, has 
been without adequate flood protection, and the constantly recurring 
floods have resulted in the loss of some lives and the very heavy loss 
of livestock, crops, buildings, and other property running into millions. 
of dollars. The appropriation of adequate funds here requested is 
vitally necessary to afford that measure of protection to which the 
people of this area are justly entitled. 

There is also a very serious drainage problem in this area, and 
especially with respect to the Obion”River and Forked Deer River 
and their tributaries, for which. authorized projects were included in 
the Flood Control Acts of 1946 and 1948, and for which adequate 
funds should be provided to get this important drainage work under 
way as promptly as possible. I would like to also strongly request 
that the full amount authorized by law be aprpopriated to carry for- 
ward the snagging and channel improvement program. 

There is an overflow area, above the Mississippi backwater area, 
along the Obion River and its principal tributaries which comprises 
about 310,000 acres. Frequent finer sai have caused abandonment 
of large areas of cropland and retarded development of woodland. 
Inadequate drainage, due to insufficient outlets, hampers cultivation 
and reduces yields within the limit of maximum overflow. Local in- 


_ terests, through organized drainage districts, have constructed ditches 


at a cost of many millions of dollars in an effort to provide drainage 
for this area, but the rivers covered in this project have become so 
filled up and their channels so congested that sufficient outlet is not 
provided to afford the proper drainage of the area. 

These local interests appeared at public hearings held by the district 
engineer at my home town of Dyersburg, Tenn., as well as several 
other places, and expressed their desire for improved drainage out- 
lets and relief from overflow by channel improvement of the Obion 
and Forked Deer Rivers and their tributaries. They gave assurances 
of their willingness to cooperate by furnishing rights of way and 
the usual cooperation ouniind by local interests. 

The district enginer made a very thorough investigation and has 
presented his report and recommended a plan contemplating channel 
improvements as required to insure adequate outlets on the Obion 
and Forked Deer Rivers and their principal tributaries. The Mis- 
sissippi River Commission recommended that the existing project 
for the lower Mississippi River be modified to provide for improve- 
ments on the Obion and Forked Deer Rivers and their principal 
tributaries. 

It should be noted that the district engineer advises that the great- 
est problem in the Obion and Forked Deer River systems principally 
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concerns the ineffective drainage of farmlands. He expresses his 
opinion that channel improvements consisting of clean-out, enlarge- 
ment, and realinement, as required of the Obion and Forked Deer 
Rivers and their principal tributaries, will, by reducing the extent 
of overflows during the crop season and by materially reducing the 
duration of overflow periods, provide effective drainage for 118,000 
acres of cropland and present the opportunity for development of 
60,000 acres of woodland for agricultural use. The engineers found 
that the project is economically feasible and recommended its ap- 
proval. 

It should be borne in mind that the channel improvements covered 
in this project are designed with capacities sufficiently large to elim- 
inate overflow during the crop season on a considerable part of the 
area and provide drainage outlets which are now lacking. Flood 
runoff will be so accelerated that the duration of the overflow perieds 
will be materially reduced. The overflow area along the main stems 
of the Obion and Forked Deer Rivers, above the general effect of 
Mississippi River backwaters, and along their principal tributaries 
comprise about 310,000 acres. In addition, there are approximately 
145,000 acres in the flood plaihs of the minor tributaries. 

As the situation now exists the channels of these rivers and many 
of the drainage ditches are\.intermittently filled to a considerable 
depth and, in many instances, are blocked for a distance of several 
miles with sand, silt, stumps, and drifts, and these conditions have 
resulted from inadequate outlets, insufficient capacity, and improper 
maintenance of these streams. 

The improvements embraced in this project are vitally needed in the 
interest of agriculture, as well as the improvement of health condi- 
tions in the area, and I very strongly urge that the necessary and 
adequate appropriation be provided in the pending bill for this very 
worthy and vitally necessary project. 

Mr. Rasavur. You know, one of the encouragements on this com- 
mittee is the appearance before it of representative citizens from all 
parts of the country, people that, if you take the wrong attitude, you 
would say were selfish. They are all trying to make a better America 
and they are all interested in, and have an intimate knowledge of, 
the problems and requirements of their areas and sections. They 
want to make improvements. That is heartening to people in Con- 
gress because we hear so much that we might think no one really 
cares. On the other hand, we readily realize, after apeparances like 
this, that so many people are actively concerned. They are their 
brother’s keeper and that is very encouraging to this committee. 

This is a great country we are in. It has so many parts and sections 
that it is only in recent years since the introduction of the automo- 
bile that people have learned about each other. 

You know, people have moved from one town to another because of 
the automobile. It was thought they never would get to the next 
town, particularly the older people. But when the youngsters came 
along and started the car and the boy picked up his girl or the old 
folks took their friends along for a ride, and the old man said, “Why 
do we stay in Podunksville when we can go to Williamsburg?” Then 
you met people from every section of the country. 

Have you people ever thought of what the automobile has done for 
us?. First of all, the automobile is accountable for the highways and 
good roads of the Nation. It is accountable for the signal system 
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without which we could not progress on the highways today. It is 
the cause of the building industry of the Nation. Many places you 
could net ‘build if you did not have an automobile. It is the cause of 
all garage buildings and private garage buildings and think what 
they do for the economy of the country, not to mention driveways 
and better roads and better sewers and augmented police departments 
throughout the Nation. It is the cause of the present increase and 
present prices of real estate. 

You could not get to your farms without it. It is the cause of the 
great transportation system by trucks and of the tremendous saving 
in time ‘today. 

The Secretary of Commerce once said some years ago, If we could 
find another product that would so take the people by storm and by 
necessity as the automobile we would not have a thing to worry about 
in this country for another century. 

On top of that it is a source of tremendous tax revenues. It is the 
cause of the great oil business in which you people down there have a 
great deal of interest. It is annually the cause of a good deal of trans- 
portation on the Mississippi that we are talking about this morning. 
It has brought materials from every section of the country. It is 
the largest user of cotton and the largest user of steel and of glass. 
Directly and indirectly the industry provides the livelihood of one 
out of every seven employed persons in this country. 

It has even stepped down to take wax from the honeybee. To give 
you an idea of the different products that go into the m: nufacture of 
the automobile, and it is centered in this Great Lake area. 

The Mesabi mines are running out of their precious ore. There is 
much ore there but it needs a lot of processing at a higher expense to 
get the metal out of it. So, we are anxious to preserve the automobile 
industry in the Great Lakes area. For that reason we are interested 
in the St. Lawrence seaw ay. Itissomething your section of the coun- 
try does not think so much about. That is why I am bringing this 
to your attention. 

it is a great industry far away from you but it has done a great 
deal for the country. We want to build that St. Lawrence seaway 
and we want more support from your section of the country than we 
have had. That is why I could not overlook the opportunity to speak 
to such a representative gathering of men as are here this morning. 

During the war there were seven ships that carried ore from 
Venezuela to American ports. After five of them were sunk—perfect 
targets of submarines—they took the other two out of that service. 
Let us take a lesson from that and keep our industrial lifelines, the 
iron ore supply routes, protected from danger. This can best be done 
on enclosed, inland routes like the seaway. 

No one here is saying, nor does any industry maintained with the 
automobile say, that the St. Lawrence seaway is built solely for the 
automobile. But the automotive industry is the largest business in 
America. We do not want to dislocate the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. 

We seek no favored position, but let us not be parochial in our out- 
look on the seaway. 

There are three members on this committee vitally interested in the 
St. Lawrence waterway. We have not questioned anything about 
doing things for New York Harbor, Boston Harbor, or the Missis- 
sippi River. Every year we have looked at the whole program and! 
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did what we thought best for the United States of America. 
that spirit to prevail in every section of the country. 

Now, I have made my little speech about the automobile business. 
That comes from my State. And I have made my speech about the 
St. Lawrence seaway. I tell it to you to make disciples of you to 
preach the necessity of the St. Lawrence seaway. Do not accept the 
argument that it will only be open so many months in the year. That 
is true of St. Mary’s locks at the Soo but we have ships that make the 
round trip on the Great Lakes in 514 days loading and unloading so 
it will give you an idea that this is a progressive industry. So, I hope 
you will be disciples. I have been assured*by some of your representa- 
tives that they will go along with us. Iam saying it to you. IT want 
you to preach it to others. We feel we should not be parochial. What 
is good for one section of the country brings its benefits to every other 
section. That is my thought on the St. Lawrence seaway and | thank 
you for your attention. 

Mr. Passman. I want to thank the committee for your very patient 
hearing of our delegation. 
( Discussion off the record). 


We want 


Monpay, Marcu 3, 1952. 
SIMILKAMEEN AND Ice Harpor Prosects 


WITNESS 





HON. WALT HORAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Rasavr. Our colleague, Congressman Horan, is with us and 
we are very pleased to have him come before us and to hear him at 
this time. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you. 


I will be very brief. But first I wish to express my appreciation 
for this privilege. I would like to speak in favor of te Harbor 
project. A resolution from the Wenatchee Chamber of Commerce 


speaks for itself. It is a good project and merits your most serious 
consideration. 


Mr. Rasavt. Without objection, it will be accepted for the record. 
(The resolution follows :) 


RESOLUTION ON Ick Harsor Dam 


Whereas Ice Harbor lock and dam was authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act of 1945; and 

Whereas as an individual project the benefit-to-cost ratio is 1.19 to 1, which 
will materially improve as other upriver projects are completed ; and 

Whereas the Ice Harbor project is of great importance in connection with pres- 
ent Pacific Northwest regional power demands; and 

Whereas the Ice Harbor project is a multiple-purpose dam, providing substan- 
tial power, navigation, irrigation, and recreation benefits: Therefore, 

The board of directors of the Wenatchee Chamber of Commerce have at their 
regular session on February 20, 1952, by resolution endorsed this project and urge 


that appropriations be made by the earliest possible time for the construction of 
Ice Harbor Dam. 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: My 
purpose, primarily, is to bring to the attention of the subcommittee 
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the vital importance of adequate and continuosly available moneys 
for the study and survey of desirable projects which may in the fore- 
seeable future assume critical and emergent characteristics at un- 
expected times. 

It is with this class of projects that I wish to dwell at this time— 
nondefense, but possessing intermittently emergent characteristics, and 
desirable of eventual construction. These, I firmly believe, occupy a 
twilight area in the darkness of the President's absolute ban on appro- 
priations for study money for non-defense-connected projects. To 
completely ignore requests for comparatively insignificant sums for 
studies that will reveal the sources of danger and the means for pre- 
venting substantial damage in such cases I consider to be unwise, and 
I am sure that the members of the subcommittee will agree. Adher- 
ence to the strict letter of this prohibition can and should be tempered 
by considered judgment of the risks involved, amount and extent of 
possible damages, cost of the studies, and any direct or indirect bene- 
fits that might accrue. I am aware of instances in which exceptions 
of this nature have been made by the subcommittee, and I wish to 
commend its members for their diligence in digging out the facts in 
these cases and for their reasonableness in the judgment of them. 

I am hopeful that the subcommittee can see its way clear to consider 
a problem of the nature in my district. Its legitimacy is attested by 
the fact that the International Joint Commission has ordered first 
priority given to its study by its engineering board. The reason for 
this is that in intermittent years the subject of the proposed study 
the Similkameen River—has been a bad actor, causing widespread 
damage during its consistently violent spring runoff. The threat to 
the growing cities of the area, Omak, Okanogan, Riverside, Tonasket, 
Oroville and others, and to the orchards and farm lands lying adjacent 
to the river, is becoming increasingly critical as the banks become more 
and more eroded and the volume and concentration of water involved 
is gradually increased as the result of logging-off operations in the 
headwaters, in Canada. Also, the many other changes that have taken 
place during recent years as the result of the development of the area 
further complicate the problem. 

Entirely aside from these considerations, however, and probably 
constituting one of the most important, reasons for immediate atten- 
tion to appropriation of necessary funds for this study, is the fact 
that this investigation represents a treaty obligation of the United 
States. The United States and Canada have joined together to re- 
quest the International Joint Commission to make the study. On our 
side of the border, the Commission relies upon the established agencies 
to carry out our part of the work—in this case the particular agency 
being the Army engineers. Canada is now proceeding with studies 
on that part of the Similkameen lying north of the border, and is giv- 
ing high priority to the job. I understand that their engineers are 
already at work. We should not shirk our responsibility to carry out 
our part of the studies at least coincidentally with those being con- 
ducted by the Canadian Government. 

It is because of the fact that the Similkameen rises in Canada and 
flows across the border that the studies of the problem leading to 
a factual appraisal or remedial activity will cover a much greater 
period of time than were the area involved located entirely within 
the United States. To this must be added the time that will neces- 
sarily be consumed by the International Joint Commission, sub- 
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sequent to the completion of the studies, for negotiations with the 
Canadian Government on the details of any settlement. Thus, the 
delay factor here is unusual and substantial indeed. 

Meanwhile, every spring, there are damaging floods, with the possi- 
bility of repetition of the experience of 1948, when damage was 
enormous, and the tremendous quantity of water in the Similkameen 
runoff contributed measurably to the tragedy of Vanport, in the Van- 
couver, Washington-Portland, Ore. area, in which many lives were 
lost and property loss ran into the millions. A few more warm days 
at that time, and many of the cities in the Okanagan area named 
above would have been flooded out, in addition. The Corps of En- 
gineers was called into the battle, but were handicapped by a lack 
of knowledge of the danger points, and their emergency efforts were 
largely ineffectual. Almost any spring could bring a new flood of 
this magnitude, or worse. 

The Similkameen problem is further complicated by the fact that 
a contemplated dam at Shankers Bend, on the Similkameen, would 
back water up into Canada some 30 miles and inundate some land 
there. Also, there are indications that water rights on the Canadian 
side of the border may have been granted to an amount in excess of 
the minimum summer flow of the river, thus opening up the possibility 
that during this season of the year Canadians could conceivably 
utilize all of the water in the river, leav ing none on the United States 
side. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horan. We want to provide studies to serve as the ground 
work for the International Joint Commission to draw up a program 
for the control of the Similkameen and control of its floods. It is 
important that work go on now for a tremendous increase in popula- 
tion is taking place in British Columbia. A tremendous amount of 
immigrants from England are there developing the Similkameen 
above the boundary in such a way that will practically close the door 
- the building of a dam proposed at Shankers Bend, which would 
hack water into Canada. In short, we have a problem that the Inter- 
national Joint Commission has given some study to. They tell me 
they will need $30,000 to complete the services on the Similkameen. 
That, specifically, is the only money I am interested in, but in order 
to get that I am pointing out the need of continuing work in surveys 
of rivers and harbors and flood control. 

Mr. Kerr. I think it has been approved by the budget. 

Mr. Horan. It has been. I have been talking to General Chorpen- 
ing concerning it. 

Other than the flood-control aspects, eventual control of the Simil- 
kameen River through the contemplated dam at Shankers Bend would 
have the desirable effect of holding back the floodwaters of the river 
for release later in the year, thus ‘firming up hydroelectric power at 
Rock Island, MeNary. The Dalles, and Bonneville Dams on the Colum- 
bia River. The Similkameen River empties into the Okanogan River. 
which, in turn, releases its waters into the Columbia River. A small 
amount of power would be generated at Shankers Bend Dam, but the 
amount would not be of too much consequence. 

As evidence of the concern felt by the citizens of my district with 
regard to the possibilities of flood damage, I ask the permission of the 
chairman to read into the record a copy ‘of a letter received a few days 
ago from Hon. Wilbur G. Hallauer, representative from the first dis- 
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trict in the House of Representatives of the Washington State Legis- 
lature, and a resident of the town of Oroville, near the confluence of 
the Okanogan and Similkameen Rivers, together with the copy of 
the Canadian press story mentioned in the letter: ; 


HOusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
Olympia, February 18, 1952. 
Hon. WALT Horan, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mk. Horan: A copy of a Canadian press story is enclosed concerning 
work planned on the Okanogan River in British Columbia. This work along 
some 30 miles of the river immediately north of the border is definitely objee- 
tionable. 

The dredging operation invelved can only result in the more rapid arrival of 
Okanogan floodwaters from the north and the premature piling up of an added 
volume on top of the floodwaters from the Similkameen which joins the Okanogan 
at Oroville and which always has had an earlier, faster, and larger runoff. Also 
the dredging operations will eliminate the normal flood basin of the Okanogan 
north of the border so that an estimated 50,000 acre-feet of natural floodwater 
storage will no longer exist. Naturally, these floodwaters must then run off 
promptly and will add to the flooding problem on this side of the border. It is 
the feeling of the people of this area that this matter should be given further 
study ; that public hearings and explanations should be conducted in the United 
States portion of the Okanogan Valley before this construction is agreed to 
by United States officials. We are very much affected by this Canadian action 
and certainly are entitled to have a fully detailed explanation of what is going 
to happen to our river and to state our case of opposition. 

Identical letters are going to Hon. Harry Cain, Hon. Warren Magnuson, Col. 
John P. Buehler, and Mr. William Galbraith and it is hoped that you gentlemen 
will work in accord for the preservation of the interests of the 20,000 people 
that live in the Okanogan Valley of the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
Wiieur G. HALLAUER, 
State Representative, First District. 
Enclosure. 
OKANOGAN WoRK WILL BEGIN Soon 


Ketowna, B. C., February 4 (CP).—Work on the $2,417,259 Okanogan flood- 
control project probably will begin soon following settlement of differences be- 
tween Canada and the United States regarding fish conservation. 

Fisheries Minister R. W. Mayhew said in a telegram to A. W. Gray, president 
of the Yale Liberal Association, that the differences over fish conservation have 
been cleared up. 

Approval is expected from the External Affairs Department for the work. 
Sole question remaining is who will pay the $250,000 bill for fish ladders. 

Though all the work will be done in British Columbia, the runoff must be 
controlled to prevent flooding along the Okanogan River in northern Washington. 

In this connection, I might comment that the International Joint 
Commission is cognizant of the problem described in Representative 
Hallauer’s letter, and its International Columbia River Engineering 
Board is presently engaged in examining the facts of the situation. 

So, with the above very sketchy summation of the Similkameen 
problem and the eventual benefits its solution would bring, it is my 
earnest hope that the subcommittee, in its consideration of the whole 
matter of study money, will see fit to inquire also into the possibility 
of allocating the comparatively insignificant sum involved for the 
study of this river by the Corps of Engineers. I have been informed 
that it would not run in excess of $30,000 and, with the studies com- 
pleted, the International Joint Commission would be in a position 
to proceed with the orderly negotiation of the arrangements with 
Canada that are necessary before any activity of a remedial nature 
‘an be initiated. The Army engineers are already working in the 





general area concerned, and are in a position to conduct such a study 
without interference with their other. activities. 

And while I am on the subject of study and survey money, I should 
like to lend my support to the requests for funds for these purposes 
being made for fiscal 1953 by the Department of the Army. The in- 
vestigations for which these funds will be used are vital, including, 
as they do, studies for flood protection of defense industries, railroads, 
highways, workers’ homes, agricultural and food-producing areas ; 
for providing hydroelectric power development for needs of defense 
industries ; for providing water supplies for individual, domestic, and 
agricultural uses; for providing water storage for stream-flow regu- 
lation to aid navigation and firm up hydroelectric power production ; 
and for providing water of improved quality for these several uses. 

Failure to provide the necessary study and survey funds would also 
result in a break in the continuous record of stream flow, precipita- 
tion, hydrologic and meteorologic data, trained personnel will be 
lost, also nonsalvageable equipment for lack of maintenance. Losses 
to programs of this kind cannot be measured in money. 

I have every confidence that the members of the subcommittee will 
view the requests for study and survey money im this light, and ap- 
prove the necessary funds, as I am sure, will be done also in the case of 
appropriations for our major Northwest dams—dAlbeni Falls, Chief 
Joseph, The Dalles, and McNary. These projects will provide essen- 
tial hydroelectric power for defense industries in the Northwest, and 
thus amply qualify under every test of necessity. In addition to these 
projects, however, it is proposed this year, to make a start on the Ice 
Harbor Dam, and I would like to bespeak the subcommittee’s indul- 
gence for a very few minutes more, because I am convinced that the 
present power situation in the Northwest and plans for the expansion 
of the Hanford works render it imperative that construction of Ice 
Harbor Dam be started immediately and speeded to completion as fast 
as possible and I should like to present to the subcommittee my reasons 
for this belief. 

Ice Harbor lock and dam is located only a few miles from the Han- 
ford works of the Atomic Energy Commission, where this contem- 
plated expansion program will take place. Hanford has been desirous 
of an independent source of power for some time, and Ice Harbor 
would admirably fit into the picture in this respect. At the present 
time, this is perhaps one of the most important reasons for a start on 
Ice Harbor at this time, but the fact that the Pasco-Kennewick-Rich- 
land defense area, from a power consumption in 1940 of 38,400 kilo- 
watts, now requires some 298,000 kilowatts, and by 1954, is expected 
to need about 400,000 kilowatts, exclusive of the power needéd for the 
Hanford expansion program, is another factor tending to substan- 
tiate the desirability of a construction start now. 

In addition, the Ice Harbor pool will drown out the worst of the 
rapids of the lower Snake River, and thus make possible navigation 
features heretofore not present. Also some 110,000 acres of land can 
be irrigated from the pool. 

You gentlemen of the subcommittee, I realize, are familiar with 
these aspects of Ice Harbor lock and dam, and with others I have not 
mentioned as well. I mention these only to emphasize their impor- 
tance to our region and to the defense effort, and in support of my 
opinion that an appropriation of $5,000,000 to initiate this project 
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will prove a wise and desirable decision. I bespeak your earnest con- 
sideration of the merits of this project. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, you have been 
most gracious in permitting me to make this statement, and I wish 
again to express my appreciation of your courtesy. 

Mr. Rasavur. We are always glad to see you. 


Frivay, Fresruary 29, 1952. 
Mankato Fioop Progecr 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

H. C. WOLLAM, MAYOR, NORTH MANKATO, MINN. 

FRANK MAGNUSON, CITY ENGINEER, MANKATO, MINN. 

JOHN ZOTALIS, MAYOR, MANKATO, MINN. 


Mr. Rasavr. The committee has before it the Mankato flood con- 
trol project. Congressman O’Hara, of Minnesota, is present. You 
may proceed, Congressman. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to bring up the matter of a $20,000 ap- 
propriation for the Corps of Engineers for the purpose of making a 
survey of the Minnesota River at a point 3 miles upstream and 3 miles 
downstream at Mankato and North Mankato, Minn. 


If I can make you a brief statement, then I think Mayor Wollam, 
of North Mankato, and City Engineer Frank Magnuson, would like 
to be heard. Mayor John Zotalis, of the city of Mankato, is also here 
to give testimony in 4 a of this request. These gentlemen will 

1e 


give you in more detail t 
requested appropriation, 

For the information of the committee, I have here a prepared 
brochure and flood report on North Mankato, of the flood of April 7, 
1951. The pictures therein graphically speak for themselves and 
will illustrate the tremendous importance of a survey by the United 
States engineers. 

In the aerial photograph marked exhibit I in the brochure, North 
Mankato is to the right in the photo and a small portion of the Man- 
kato area appears to the left of the river in the photo. In exhibit IT, 
the positions are reversed and the city of Mankato is shown to the 
right in the photo. 

In the spring of 1951, largely as a result of the melting of a near- 
record snow cover in the Minnesota River Basin, flood stages ap- 
proaching or exceeding any previous record were produced in the 
Minnesota River. At Mankato and North Mankato the river reached 
a stage of 26.04 feet. 

At North Mankato the entire population of about 5,000 people were 
evacuated and damages to residential and city improvements totaled 
in excess of a million dollars. 

At Mankato, on the early bank of the river, about 1,000 persons 
were evacuated, industries located near the river were flooded, and 
numerous business and residential basements were flooded. The wit- 


facts supporting the urgent need for the 
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nesses from the respective cities will testify as to the damage which 
resulted. 

While other municipalities along the Minnesota River and on tribu- 
taries of that river were also affected to the extent of several mil- 
lion dollars of damage and it was necessary to evacuate many of 
the residents of these other communities, it is conceded that the 
great and immediate problem is the construction of dikes and flood 
protection in the Mankato-North Mankato area; that this is most 
ses acted 

Inder existing law there is authority for the making of a survey 
by the United States Engineers for the purpose of authorization and 
‘construction of dikes and flood control, and the very basic problem is 
for an appropriation of at least $20,000 for the making of the survey 
which will be necessary to gather the technical information which 
would be the basis of the recommendations of the United States Engi- 
neers as to what is necessary to prevent a recurrence of the catastrophe 
which struck these two cities. 

I must state most emphatically that I feel it is necessary not only to 
ask for an appropriation for this specific survey but that if be pin- 
pointed and designated as an appropriation for the specific purposes 
which have been and will be outlined. 

Therefore, I have requested and am most grateful to the committee 
to be allocated time to present this problem, through the three wit- 
nesses and myself. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O'Hara. Just in one short statement there is the report of the 
United States Engineers. 

Under the Department of the Army, “Civil functions,” part 1, page 
500, there is an appropriation of $25,000 to complete a survey which 
has been authorized for flood control purposes of the Mississippi. I 
ealled the United States Engineers’ office yesterday and apparently 
it does not refer to the amount required for us to have this survey ade 
for the purpose which I have outlined. So rather than get into any 
difficulty and argument with the engineers’ office I particularly ask 
that this $20,000 be specified for the purpose which I have outlined in 
my statement, for the survey of the Minnesota River in Minnesota -by 
the United States Engineers to a point 3 miles above and 3 miles 
below the North Mankato area. That is my problem. 

If I might ask Mayor Wollam, mayor of North Mankato, to make a 
statement with reference to the te of North Mankato? 

Mr. Woutam. On behalf of the city I want you to know that we 
appreciate the opportunity in these few minutes to appear before you, 
recognizing the vast amount of work you do for the entire United 
‘States. We thought it might be well to have the resident engineer 
give you a picture from this map where the flood occurred and the 
area it covered. This is Mr. Frank Magnuson who has had many 
years of river and harbor experience. 

Mr. Maenuson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will try to outline 
the situation on this map so you can understand what actually 
happened. 

First of all, I will call your attention to the little index map with 
Minnesota in the far corner. The Mississippi flows along here. ‘The 
Minnesota River under discussion now originates with Big Stone 
Lake area in the west part of the State and flows southeasterly to Man- 
kato and North Mankato. Then it turns about 90 degrees and flows 
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northeast and joins the Mississippi at Fort. Snelling. The red spot 
here on the map indicates the area covered by the chart portion of the 
map. 

t is. indicated in a dotted line to outline all the flow as it occurred 
in the early part of April. Thisis the dotted line on the east side of 
the river. 

The city of North Mankato lies on the left bank in this area here. 
North Mankato has an area of about 114 square miles whereas Mankato 
has an area of about 714 square miles. 

The Minnesota River flows in this fashion as I have indicated here. 
This is where it joins Mankato and North Mankato and is flowing in an 
easterly direction. It then proceeds north up here. 

The acreage flooded in this fashion, as I have indicated here, this 
is where it joins the Mankatos—the acreage was some 500: acres. 
Here were some original dikes constructed in 1908-09; shown in green 
is easterly side area of North Mankato. There is a little spot at 
the end of the bridge between Mankato and North Mankato which 
was above high water. 

This is where they have a 7- or 8-feot drop. The levels. were 7.68 and 
7.69. Shown in the red is the area back of the dike which covers. 
eight-tenths of the city of Mankato. It actually represents the area 
occupied by about. 98 percent of the homes. There are some homes: 
located up here above the high water. About three homes here are 
outside the dike. 

Lastly, we completed 214 miles of dike construction. 

We have an extensive storm-sewer system with 15 outlets into the 
river. These were equipped with shut-off valves so the high water 
would not cause the sewers to back up and flood the city. 

It so happens that there is a drop of 8 feet in this area. 

Mr. Kerr. The pink area is the flood area. 

Mr. Maenuson. Yes, sir. These large numbers in here, like 3, 2, 4 
represent the approximate depth of the water over the street services 
when the flood was at its highest. 

Are there any other questions on that‘ 

Mr. O’Hara. What did the city put out in building the dike? And 
one other questron, You and the State of Minnesota have done some 
survey work which information would be valuable to the United States 
Engineers? 

Mr. Maanvuson. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. And then in addition you have called Colonel Yoder, 
the district engineer, who indicates that $20,000 would be sufficient 
to complete the information which would be required. 

Mr. Forp. The work you have done, described here—the construc- 
tion of these dikes—how do you know at this point that that. construe- 
tion work will not interfere with any contemplated work the Army 
engineers may subsequently build! 

Mr. Maenvuson. I would approach it in this way. Alone we have- 
constructed dikes to height 24.- The flood was height 26. In 1908- 
09 the city of North Mankato built these dikes and the records show 
they had contacts with the United States Engineers at. the time and 
they had no objection. I was in the office of the United States 
Engineers last week and inquired if they were interested in my de- 
tailed sheets which were about two-thirds the size of this map cover- 
ing all the details here. 
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I was told by the ages second in command that they would 
be glad to have my plans and he inquired if we had built any of the 
clikes out into the river area. We have not done that. We have them 
on the bank. It becomes more or less a private matter. They will 
take into consideration when making computations that we have 
made dikes. 

Mr. O’Hara. It may be a problem for the United States engineers 
to clean it and extend dikes up and down the river which neither 
of the cities would have authority over. That was the problem we 
had—to find out what the United States engineers would do and what 
the situation in Mankato and North Mankato would be to provide 
work that was necessary to be done as protection before anything else 
could be accomplished. 

Mr. Ranaut. Would these dikes you have been constructing prevent 
the damage if you had a flood such as you did in 1951? 

Mr. O’Hara. We have constructed it with a 20-foot top so we ean 
get in and protect ourselves by raising the dikes if there should be 
another flood. 

Mr. Wottam. As Representative O’Hara told you we have a popu- 
lation of 5,000 and the flood came upon us on April 7 and shortly after 
midnight of April 7 the order was given to vacate the site’ and by 
noon on Sunday, the 8th, the evacuation was completed without the 
loss of a single life or accident. We think the civil defense set-up 
there worked excellently and the job was done without trouble. 

By Monday night the utilities were flooded. There was no light, 
gas, or water ont I have used the statement before that it was the 
first time in my life that I saw a city die. Just up on this little hill 
up here where we set up our post 17 days after the flood a small group 
went back and this continued from week to week till only one-third 
of the population was out of their homes 2 months after the flood. 

We have this brochure and we have the losses. 

We had 117 volunteers who on June 11 went from house to house 
and in the press and radio we had them get their losses together and 
I have them down at the city hall. 

On April 7 we had the flood disaster in the city of North Mankato. 
By midnight of April 7 the entire city was under water with the ex- 
ception of one square block. North Mankato has a population of 
5,000 people. It is primarily a residential city. In 1940 we had a 
population of 3,517 and in 1950 we had a population of 4,792. Dur- 
ing the 10-year period from 1940 to 1950 some over 300 new homes 
had been built within the city. 

Shortly after midnight on April 7 the order was given for the 
evacuation of the entire city. By noon on Sunday, April 8, the 
evacuation was completed without the loss of a single life nor a single 
accident. By Monday night, April 9, all public utilities were flooded. 
Seventeen days after the flood a small group of citizens were able to 
move back to their homes. 

We have taken inventory of our public utility loss, real-estate loss 
and personal-property loss. Our city engineer, Frank Magnuson, 
made a detailed report of our public-utility loss which is divided into 
11 groups and is given in report No. 1. 1 


We had a personal survey on every home and business place within 
the city by 107 North Mankato citizens. We have a detailed report 
on this in our city offices and a brief outline im report No. 2. We 
have a statement showing the taxable value of North Mankato in 
report No. 3. 
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On or about May 29, Colonel L. G. Yoder made an interim report 
to Washington as to the possible cost of a survey 3 miles up and 3 
miles down the river within the vicinity of Mankato and North 
Mankato. The cost of this survey was approximately $20,000. On 
September 30, we appeared before the Committee on Appropriations 
in the United States Senate. The entire information is contained in 
the “civil functions department” of Army appropriations for 1952, 
which is printed for the use of the Committee on Appropriations. 

It is our understanding that our bill for the $20,000 passed the 
Senate and got lost in the final adjournment and there were only two 
appropriations for surveys, one being the case of the Arkansas River 
and the other in the case of the New England, New York survey. 

We are now appearing before you asking for this particular survey 
and also to tell you what we have accomplished since the flood. In 
regard to North Mankato we have built the dike around the city and 
have put shut-off valves in all of our storm sewers that enter the 
river. The people voted for a bond issue of $60,000 to cover the 
project. It is ae completed. In addition, we have surveyed a 
portion of the river*as it relates to the dike at a cost of something 
over $3,000. In addition to this, Mankato has completed their surveys 
and are now in the process of building their dikes of which Mayor 
John Zotalis will give you a report in just a few moments. We have 
gone just as far as it is humanly possible to do as a group of people. 
We now need the help of the Federal Government for the survey of — 


the river 3 miles above and 3 miles below North Mankato and Man- 
kato and then to arrive at the further cost of eliminating future 
dangers. 


The river itself is under control of the Federal Government and once 
we arrive at the cost then we can find out where we as citizens of North 
Mankato and Mankato can again enter the picture in cooperation with 
the Federal Government in correcting the situation that will make 
both cities permanently secure. 

At this point it is my pleasure to present to you Mayor John Zotalis 
of Mankato who will give you the report of what they have done to date. 

Mr. Forp. Before you do that let me ask you one question. Has the 
United States Government or anybody except the local people in that 
area who are trying to get stabilized—has any money been spent on 
that? 

Mr. Wotuam. No. 

Mr. O’Hara. No Federal money. 

Mr. Forp. What about other money? Money spent by owners of 
property ¢ 

Mr. Wornam. All the property has been put together into shape 
and you have a loss of $259,000. We had a meeting several weeks ago 
regarding revenue deductions from income tax and the last report was 
from the north side that the losses from income-tax revenue would be 
close to $100,000 the first year. I think that pretty well answers it. 

Mr. Forp. That was what I wanted to find out. 

Mr. Raznavt. We will be pleased to hear you, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Zorauis. I can truthfully say that April 7 will be a memorable 
event in my life. It was the first day I took office in public service. 
We were water logged. We found ourselves in a dilemma but it was 
gratifying to me because each and every citizen participated whole 
heartedly. Everyone was doing his job. 
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Businessmen and individuals who were not. badly hurt by the flood 
contributed to the welfare of the refu by helping to move belong- 
ings and offering shelter. State Guard units from three nearby States 
went into action as also did the civil-defense units. The Northern 
Natural Gas Co. furnished radios to supplement communication. The 
Red Cross, Salvation Army, and allied organizations were on the job 
almost immediately. The Army loaned 68 pumps to this area, and 
about 20 others were made available from other communities. None 
of the above described expenses appears in this report. 

The Red Cross gave aid in the amount of $110,000 to this area, most 
of which went to North Mankato. This figure also does not appear in 
the final estimate. Their aid was given only to the people in dire 
need. They did a wonderful job and actually saved some families from 
financial disaster. 

The total figure of $651,441.71 is to some extent incomplete and 
partially estimated. The revision of this figure if all truths were 
known would be sure to be upward. Everyone in the community 
suffered directly or indirectly. 

The city’s current budget is $594,000 for a population of 18,771 
(1950 census). Of this amount, $100,000 was set aside for the per- 
manent improvement. fund to handle street and local improvement 
expenditures. The street department direly needs most of this money 
_ for repairing, building, and rebuilding. New storm sewers have to 
be constructed under existing streets as well as all new appurtenances 
for recently accepted additions. But, 90 percent of that money has 
been or will be spent for flood control; $10,000 will not. nearly begin 
to buy streets, sewers, and water mains. The city has suffered a severe 
set-back financially as well as in its pursuit of progress, but it has an 
obligation to fulfill in the form of protection for its citizens. They 
must have a guaranty that this will not happen again. 

Mr. O'Hara. The total loss between the cities was over $2,000,000 
damage. 

Mr. Zorauis. So we decided to do something about it. We let the 
streets go to give us security. We set up two sections of dikes to pro- 
tect the people in the West Mankato area. The first. section for flood 
expenditures came to $76,244. 

We have another community which is by itself and we are seriously 
contemplating as soon as possible to give it opportunity to become part 
of the city of Mankato. This community was handled during the 
flood by the competent action of Sheriff Mickey Davis and assistance 
was given by both communities to 120 families in that area alone. 

Our main problem along the Minnesota River which we have tried 
to do was to remove many of these islands that have grown up in the 
middle of the river and remove the trees. Here is the way the islands 
looked before we had volunteer groups to help us remove the trees 
and debris to let the water flow freely down the Minnesota. And this 
is the way it looks after the “thousand islands” were taken off. 

That, in brief, is the report. 

Mr. O’Hara. Just. one point in reference to North Mankato. They 
have testified they have gone their limit in bonded indebtedness to 
correct this thing and that is true of Mankato in the amount expended 
up to the present time. 

Mr. Zorauis. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. Both communities have done everything they can. 

Mr. Wotiam. We have gone as far as we can but now we are stopped. 

I have a complete report. 
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Mr. Ranavr. We will place these reports in the record. 

Mr. O’Hara. The engineers have asked for $25,000 to complete a 
survey on flood control a the whole Minnesota River which does not 
pin point this thing. I do not want any trouble about it. That is 
why I have acked for an allocation of this $20,000. It is the bottle- 
bee that prevents us going ahead with this thing. 


Report’ NO. 1 


Honorable Mayor and Common Council, ‘ May 21, 1951. 
City of Macth Mankato, Minn. 


GENTLEMEN : As requested, I herewith submit for your approval an approxi- 
mate estimate of cost of flood damage to public property in the city of North 
Mankato, Minn., which flood occurred during the first part of April 1951. 


Group No. 1 is a detailed cost estimate covering the damage to the 
surface of streets and alleys which totals $44, 496. 66 
Group No. 2 covers damage to the sanitary sewer system at 
cost 
Group No. 3 covers damage to the storm-sewer sy stem which totals... 11, 570. 00 
—_!, No. 4 indicates damage to the water newer system which 
850. 00 


1, 600. 00 


300. 00 
Group No. 7 covers damage to the city park and playground and is 2, 250. 00 
Group No. 8 indicates accounts payable covering flood prevention 
work performed on the Webster Ave. dike and is 5, 036. 67 
Group No. 9 shows cost of pumping required for sewers, ponds, and 
basements totaling 
Group No. 10 suggests an increase of 20 percent for all above costs 
to cover contingencies and unforeseen and is__-__~_- a2 6D; 155.67 
Group No. 11 indicates additional engineering and inspection costs 
incurred because of the recent flood and represents about 5 percent 
of the total cost of reconstruction or about i 9, 200. 00 


8, 625. 00 


The grand total cost equals _... 198, 784. 00 


Estimated cost of flood damage to public improvements 


GROUP No. 1. STREETS 


Item le Quantity’ Unit 


—|—_—__|— 


i ! 
} Project | Amount 


—S>= |) —_—_— | 


593 Square yards | Repair sidewalks, at $3 ..--| $1,779.00 
do__. | Repair boulevard parking, at 25 cents : peal 920. 25 

| Clean up boulevard parking, at 12 cents. _-- poeta, 181. 56 

* .--| Bitumen surface patching, at 75 cents _ _. = cai 16, 073. 25 

| Cubie yards Crushed rock in holes, at $1.50... _-- te at 750. 00 

| Square yards__| Seal coating, at 8 cents ___. en aieaaat , 000. 00 

00 | Linear feet. --| Replace curb and gutter, at $2 ._......-.-...-.-.------ 200, 00 
-do__.:_....| Reset curb and gutter, at 50 cents__..-..-- 500. 00 

Cubic yards_..| Fill in wash-outs, at 75 cents.__-- SEE EET 3, 750. 00 
Square yards. Replace driveway approaches, at $4__. 240. 00 
Gravel surfacing, at 10 cents_. eS Pe Rae 3, 802. 60 

Street cleaning, at 2 cents tee 2, 000. 00 





a dos A Na Se 44, 496. 66 





GROUP No. 2. SANITARY SEWERS 





Linear feet....| To relay, at $9 $63, 000. 00 

Manholes to rebuild, at $200 2, 000. 00 
Remove sand, at 20 cents__._. CALTON ERIC ae 10, 000. 00 
Stations to repair, at $250 | 1, 250. 00 
| Replace house connection, at $2 | 1, 000. 00 








93619—52—pt. 2——36 
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Estimated cost of flood damage to public improvements—Continued 
GROUP NO. 3. STORM SEWERS 





Quantity Unit 





Amount 





1,100 | Linear feet__._| To relay, at $7_-. 
2 =| Manholes to rebrild, at $175 
17,600 |... do. .| Remove sand, at 20 cents 








3, 520. 00 


11, 570. 00 





GROUP NO. 4. WATER MAINS 


100 | Linear feet__.__| To relay, at $6- 
5D 1 es ate 
! 





Gate manholes to clean, at $5 


} 
| 





GROUP NO. 5. MUNICIPAL BUILDING 








Re»lace oak flooring 
Paint walls 2 coats 
| Revlace furniture lump sum 
| Clean up lump sum 





GROUP NO. 6. WATER DEPARTMENT BUILDINGS 





| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
} 





GROUP NO. 7: CITY PARK AND PLAYGROUNDS 








| Square yards__| Clean up, at 2 cents 
Black dirt and seeding 





| | 
| 





_ GROU PX NO. 8 FLOOD PREVENTION ON WEBSTER AVENUE DIKE 





Accounts payable: 
; Mankato Ready Mixed Concrete Co 
Lundin Construction Co- 
Ed Lundin, general contractor - 
T.C.H . 
The Carney Co., Inc-_ 
John R. Scheurer & Sons_- 
Hiniker Sand & Grave] Co......................... 
Lynch Sand & Gravel 
Guaranteed Gravel & Sand Co_.__....._..-- | 
Ed Swartout 
Brown & Leguil 
Owen Papka- 








|. Leber eb Gis. cus cists ele ut A Byki ih 
. Gasoline and oil for pumps 
| RAS ee Se toa ddiitadshsotipeienthanted Repair and parts for pumps 


? 
GROUP NO. 10. CONTINGENCIES AND UNFORESEEN __ 














% ‘GROU TP Nt NO. 1. SPECIAL ENGINEERING SERVICES 





| Special engineer, 8 months, at $625___................- 
| Field surveys and inspection on flood reconstruction on 
above. 
Total (5 percent of above totals)... .............-- 


Grand total 








Respectfully, <a % . J. Maanuson, City Engineer. 
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Report No. 2 
JuNE 29, 1951. 
To the Common Council, North Mankato, Minn. 

GENTLEMEN: On June 11, 1951, we made a house-to-house survey on the loss 
sustained on personal property and real estate. By radio and newspapers the 
people were advised a week ahead of the survey to get all their facts and figures 
together, We divided the town into sections and had 107 volunteers. There 
were two questions asked. What was your personal property loss, and what 
was your real-estate loss? 

In our official file at the Municipal Building we have the addresses of every 
home contacted. We did miss one block and that was the 600 block on Park 
Avenue. There were 1,271 homes contacted and 18 homes in the 600 block on 
Park that were not contacted. ‘This gives us a total of 1,289 homes in the flood 
area. 

The personal property loss totaled $470,356.10. The real-estate loss totaled 
$712,379.06. This gives us a grand total in the residential area of $1,182,735.16. 

The business district’s total personal property loss was $103,940, and the 
real estate loss totaled $73,149.99, giving us a total loss in the business district 
Of $177,089. This added to the residential loss gives us a grand total of $1,459,- 
$24.16 on the combined residential and business district. 

During the flood where business was out all the way from 30 to 6) days 
shows a loss in business of slightly over $400,000. The public-utility loss totaled 
slightly over $163,000, of which the State of Minnesota and Federal Disaster 
is assuming $159,000. 

The Red Cross stepped in and as of June 28 had spent slightly over $110,000 
on rehabilitation. The RFC Disaster Agency has approved loans for approxi- 
mately $85,000, but this amount also includes loans made in the Mankato area. 
The balance rests entirely on the shoulders of the citizens in North Mankato. 

Sincerely, 


H. C, WoLLAmM, Mayor. 


Report No. 3 
County OF NICOLLET 
OFFICE OF COUNTY AUDITOR 
St. Peter, Minn. 


APRIL 27, 1951. 

Following is a statement showing the taxable value of North Mankato for 
1950, showing how much of the taxes to be collected this year will go to the 
State, county, city, and school district. Also the amount of State aids received 
by district No. 60 during the past school year beginning July 1, 1950. 

Total taxable value for 1950 is $951,603; real estate and personal $145,039 
making a total of $1,096,642. 

The tax levy for 1950 payable this year. is $179,840.42, of which $24,148.97 is 
against personal property and $155,691.45 against real estate. Twelve and two- 
tenths percent or $2,946.17 of the $24,148.97 personal property tax is on house- 
hold, etc. (assess in class No. 2). 

Below is a statement showing how much of the 1950 taxes levied in the city 
of North Mankato payable in 1951 will go to the State, county, city of North 
Mankato, and school district No. 60 and how much in each instance will come 
from tax on personal property and how much from real estate. 





From tax on | From tax on | 
From tax on | class No. 2 all other Total 
real estate | household, personal | ove 
ete. property | 





| 
ish } 
| 


State taxeS.-2.-- oie Sil 28 21 | $150.76 | $1,804.96 | $6, 592. 93 
County taxes, including high-school tuition | 


and school transportation 35, 190. 27 | 654. 36 
Total city taxes... .....--..-.-.. tae Set Pd ir Se { . 244. 64 | 934. 28 
School taxes, district 60_..___- Lette vabkakousey | , 899. 3: 1, 206. 78 | 


40, 553. 80 
57, 902. 70 
74, 790. 99 


2, 946. 18 | 21, 202. 79 | 179, 840. 42 





The total tax levied for school district No. 60 includes principal and interest 
to become due on the 1950 school-bond issue. 
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FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE 1951 FLoop, Crry oF MANKATO, MINN. 


SUMMARY 


The flood of April 1951 was costly—total estimate: $651,441.71. However, 
through the concentrated efforts of community officials, citizens, and various 
organizations, no lives were lost. Businessmen and individuals who were not 
badly hurt by the flood contributed to the welfare of the refugees by helping 
to move belongings and offering shelter. State Guard units from three nearby 
cities came to offer their services. Civil defense units went into action. The 
Northern Natural Gas Co. furnished radios to supplement communication. The 
Red Cross, Salvation Army, and allied organizations were on the job almost 
immediately. The Army loaned 68 pumps to this area, and about 20 others 
were made available from other communities. None of the above-described 
expenses appears in this report. 

The Red Cross gave aid in the amount of $110,000 to this area, mest of which 
went to North Mankato. This figure also does not appear in the final estimate. 
Their aid was given only to the people in dire need. They did a wonderful job 
and actually saved some families from financial disaster. 

The total figure of $651,441.71 is to some extent incomplete and partially 
estimated. The revision of this figure, if all truths were known, would be sure 
to be upward. Everyone in the community suffered directly or indirectly. 

The city’s current budget is $594,000 for a population of 18,771 (1950 census). 
Of this amount, $100,000 was set aside for the permanent improvement fund 
to handle street and local improvement expenditures. The street department 
direly needs most of this money for repairing, building, and rebuilding. ~ New 
storm sewers have to be constructed under existing streets as well as all new 
appurtenances for recently accepted additions. But, 90 percent of that money 
has been or will be spent for flood control. $10,000 will not nearly begin to 
buy streets, sewers, and water mains. The city has suffered a severe set-back 
financially as well as in its pursuit of progress, but it Las an obligation to ful- 
fill in the form of protection for its citizens. They must have a guaranty that 
this will not happen again. 


INTRODUCTION 


Mankato and North Mankato lie at the junction of two rivers: the fast- 
flowing, steeply graded Blue Earth, and the ordinarily sluggish, meandering, 
leisurely Minnesota. The Blue Earth River empties into the Minnesota at the 
upstream edge of the two cities. Three times in the measurable history of 
these cities have the rivers seriously overflowed their banks: 1881, 1908, and 
1951. All three of these floods reached a river stage of approximately 26. feet, 
8 feet higher than flood stage. At 26 feet, 7 percent of Mankato’s 5,000 homes 
were in water. 

In April 1951, all wells comprising the city water supply of Mankato were 
entirely surrounded by water, and the pump heads and floors barely stayed dry. 
Consequently, the water supply for the city of Mankato was safe in this flood 
even though the mains carrying the water to the city ran for 1 mile under 
streets where the depth of floodwaters reached as much as 8 feet. However, 
sewer service, natural gas, power, and telephone facilities were cut off in the 
evitical area for the duration of the. flood. 

Alihough no studies have been made as yet of previous river records (the 
engineering departments of both cities are busy on protection from future floods), 
past experience has shown that the river is potentially dangerous in. the months 
of Apriland June. In April the ice starts to break up in the river and the winter’s 
snow melts and starts downstream. Spring rains again sweil the river in June 
The flood of 1951 started on April 7, and apparently was the result of an ab- 
normal 8 feet of snowfall as compared with about 4 feet in an average year. 
The river stage rose from about 3 feet to 26.04 feet in a little more than a week, 
sometimes at the rate of 3 to 4 inches per hour. When the river did not level off 
at 18 feet, emergency measures were taken. Families began to move to higher 
ground, many leaving in pajamas and bathrobes with no opportunity to save any- 
thing. The Minnesota State Guard, Civil Defense, Salvation Army, and Red 
Cross joined the ranks of the citizens and officials already on the job. 

The river overran its banks and backed into other areas through the storm 
sewers. Sanitary sewers filled quickly through manholes. Many basement 
walls and floors gave way to the water pressure. Before the floodwaters abated, 
many homes and business places had several feet of water above their first floor 
levels. 
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PRESENTATION OF DATA 


The figures of table I were secured on June 11, 1951, by City Assessor A. P. 
‘Krost, in conducting a survey of the following areas: North of West Rock 
‘Street ; Minnesota, Poplar, and intersecting streets; West Mankato, west of West 
Street, and north of Minneopa Road; Mound and intersecting streets; James 
Avenue. 348 calls were made. 289 residents reported damage; 32 residents 
reported no damage, and 27 residents could not be contacted for information. A 
total of 6,298 days was reported as being spent away from flooded premises. 
The average number of days for each residence was calculated to be 21.8. 


TABLE I.—Flood damage to residential property 


Yards, lawns, shrubs, sidewalks, drives.__......._._.__._---_-_.--___.---. $9, 815 
Garages 6, 479 
Basements (including heating and hot water siabsibaked : 84, 584 
Residences 73, 807 


58, 690 


233, 375 


Business and industrial property reported damages totaling $248,561, found 
in table II, The damages include loss of revenue, loss of stocks and equipment, 
repairing, and cleaning. Seven concerns in particular had a loss among them 
of $217,561, All of these were in the worst area of the flood. 


TABLE II.—Flood damage to business and industrial property 


Ben Deike Transfer & Storage, Inc 

Honeymead Products Co 

Lloyd Lumber & Supply, Inc 

Key City Warehouse 

Blue Earth-Nicollet County Cooperative Electric Association_______- nhs 
Spee Robinson Co 


Total 


} Estimates secured. 
? Probable damage ; no estimates secured 


There is no doubt that other business property in the city suffered indirect 
damages due to the fact that people had to spend their money repairing their 
houses and other property. Consequently, many new suits remained unpur- 
chased, many vacations untaken, etc. This was particularly offset in the boon 
to concrete contractors and paint retailers. It is safe to say that never in any 
1 year of Mankato’s history have so many houses been painted and so many 
interiors redecorated in one season. 

The damage listed by public utility companies is grouped in table III. These 
companies sustained loss and damage to equipment, loss of revenue, and extra 
and overtime labor. The figures were not divided to show the different cate- 
gories, but less of revenue (or rebates) in the city of Mankato contributed a 
large proportion of the figures reported. 


TABLE III.—Flood damage to public utility companies 


Minnesota Valley Natural Gas Co____---_--------------------_-_--_- $6, 400 
Northern States Power Co 
Mankato Citizens Telephone Co 


Total 


Table 1V lists flood damage incurred by the city to its property. The park 
-department loss includes about $15,000 of labor cost. Almost 3 months of work 
were required to repair and clean the park into a somewhat normal condition. 
The street department’s damage includes items for seal coating and repairing 
of the blacktop surfacing where necessary. It was not unusual to see heavy 
trucks and Army ducks driving on streets which were covered by water. Many 
-20-year-old sewer and water trenches sank up to 8 inches as a result of the flood. 
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TABLE IV.—Flood damage to municipal property 


Lewis Field veterans’ housing project 

Parks and equipment 

Streets, walks, and curbs 

Water facilities, sewers, and related appurtenances 


Total 


Table V totals flood damage appearing in tables I through IV. It. is an esti- 
mate of damage incurred by the inundation of Mankato property in the April 
1951 flood. 


TABLE V.—Summary of flood damage 


Residential property (table I) $233, 375 
Business and industrial property (table I1) 248, 561 
Public utilities (table III) -.----_--_------ SOT. sip Sieeh Tbe Via vlad weak 17, 700 
Municipal property (table IV) 45, 800 


Total 545, 436 


An item for which no table is provided is municipal flood expenses (as differ- 
entiated from damage). This total is somewhat less than damage incurred 
because the city has not as yet restored some items to the condition in which 
they existed prior to the flood. The total municipal flood damage expenditures 
exclusive of flood control were $32,014.91, of which $10,711.51 Were emergenc) 
expenditures of such type that they did not appear in table I. These items 
consisted of rental of pumps, an emergency fill to maintain vehicular contact 
between Mankato and West Mankato, ete. 

The building of dikes and necessary appurtenances to hold the river inside its 
banks was undertaken after the flood. To February 25, 1952, the major expen- 
ditures for future flood prevention are listed in table VI. The Sibley Park 
Dam is located on the Blue Earth River at its junction with the Minnesota. he 
flood waters flowed 7 feet deep over the top of the dam, keeping the hydraulic 
head high. In an effort to reduce the head, a contract was let to remove 9 
293-foot section of the dam which had acted as a channel obstruction. This 
work has been completed. 


Tas_e VI.—Contracted, noncontracted, and proposed flood-control expenditures 


Contracted flood-control expenditures : 
Removal of Sibley Park Dam $10, 125. 00 
Construction of dike, sec. I 
Construction of dike, sec. II 
Construction of flood-control structure on Indian Creek 
Backwater valves 


Subtotal 
Noncontracted expenditures : 
Engineering costs 
Valve installation 


Subtotal 


Proposed expenditures : 
Pumps and electrical equipment for flood-control structure 
Culvert and valves for Warren Creek 
Engineering costs 
Valve installation 


Subtotal 


Total flood-control expenditures 


Two contracts have been let for a total of 5,500 lineal feet of dike construction: 
At this time the earthwork portion is about one-third complete. It is expected 
that the dikes will be fully constructed before the spring break-up of the: river: 
Upon completion, the dikes will protect the city from a river stage of 26 feet. 
Based on the same discharge, however, confinement of the river within its banks 
would raise the river stage to some extent. 

A combination dam and pumping station is under construction in Indian Creek, 
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which flows through Mankato. This structure is necessary to keep the river 
from backing into the city and to pump the water flowing from the 30-square-mile 
drainage area over the dike when the river rises to 18 feet or higher. 

Backwater valves have been and are in the process of being installed in storm 
and sanitary outlets as well as all drainage culverts leading to the river. 

A group of volunteers from Mankato and North Mankato has spent approxi- 
mately 500 unpaid man-hours on Saturday afternoons cutting and burning 
trees on islands and banks of the Minnesota River. The group feels that the 
island will begin to erode and wash downstream if the trees and roots no longer 
are available to hold the soil together. There is no doubt that the trees them- 
selves obstructed the flow last April. Since all labor was volunteered by a 
committee of citizens working with the mayor and city council on flood con- 
trol, no item appears in the analysis of costs. Actually, the city contracted 
to pay for insurance for the volunteer help on a man-hour basis, but the cost 
was negligible. 

The total figure comprising flood loss, emergency city expenditures, and 
flood control for Mankato was found to be $651,441.71. Table VII itemizes 
the figures making up this total. 


Taste. VII.—Total of damage, emergency expenditures, and cost of necessary 
flood-control projects 


Flood damage (table V)____--_-____ vbotPae __.. $545, 436. 00 
Emergency municipal expenditures (see text)_________ 10, 711. 51 
Flood-control projects (table VI) -..----_-___- at 95, 294. 20 


Grand total — — — —-__- i ? JL 2) a A 


It should be noted that the flood damage comprises 84 percent of the total 
estimated cost. Flood-control projects, a sizeable item for a city the size of Man- 
kato (population 18,771, 1950 census) total about 15 percent. Less than 2 
percent of the aggregate cost is accounted for in the emergency expenditures 
made by the government of this city. 


Wepnespay, Fresruary 27, 1952. 
Garrison Dam 


WITNESSES 


HON. FRED G. AANDAHL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 

HON. MILTON R. YOUNG, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 

Q@. R. SCHULTE, STATE’S ATTORNEY, MOUNTRAIL COUNTY, N. DAK. 

HELEN HARDY VEDVIG, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MOUNT- 
RAIL COUNTY, N. DAK. 


ll 


ALSO PRESENT 


N. H. AUBOL, MEMBER, SANISH SCHOOL BOARD, SCHOOL DISTRICT 
NO. 1, MOUNTRAIL COUNTY 

GORDON BATTLESON, MEMBER, OSBORN SCHOOL BOARD, SCHOOL 
DISTRICT NO. 2, MOUNTRAIL COUNTY 

FRANK J. TRAYNOR, REPRESENTING VAN HOOK SCHOOL BOARD, 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ‘NO. 8, MOUNTRAIL COUNTY 

FRED J. FREDRICKSON, REPRESENTING GREATER NORTH DAKOTA 
ASSOCIATION AND NORTH DAKOTA STATE WATER CONSERVA- 
TION COMMISSION 


BE Nee eet 


wre yee eS 


_ 


Mr. Aanpanw. Mr. Chairman, this committee, I am sure, is fully 
familiar with the scope of the Garrison project in North Dakota and 
it is not necessary at this time to spend any time developing that 
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information. The Garrison Reservoir will mundate two towns in 
North Dakota—Sanish and Van Hook. The people of those commu- 
nities have the normal problems involved in being relocated. They 
have gotten together and have agreed to establish a town some few 
miles away from their present location and will operate in that town 
which for the time being is called Newtown. 

We have this problem in relocating these towns; price valuations 
which are reasonable valuations for the properties to be abandoned, 
under current inflation and high prices, are entirely inadequate when 
you try to rebuild in the new iettion: That is the problem of these 
people. 

All of the home owners and all of the business owners, in their 
own right, as they go about this problem of relocating are having a tre- 
mendous problem in trying to establish a business and a home compa- 
rable to what they have to abandon and in doing that they have to 
use quite a sizable amount of their own resources to make up the dif- 
ference between the values of their own homes and the cost of the 
new property. 

The problem we want to present here is the problem that centers 
around the public property. The towns have had that problem in 
setting up sewer and water faciilties and now the school district is 
batling with it. 

We have with us a group of people from the community who can 
give you first hand some of the basic information and after we have 
established the problem, I have a few precedents I would like to call 
to your attention in support of the procedure that we are suggesting. 

flere, Mr. Chairman, is a copy of the proviso clause that we wish to 


encourage being made a per! of the appropriations bill for the Corps 


of Engineers. Senator Young is here with us and before proceeding 
with the local witnesses I would like to call on the Senator for such 
remarks as he sees fit to make. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

Provided further, That not more than $550,000 of the funds available for the 
Garrison Dam and Reservoir project on the Missouri River shall be available, 
until expended, for the construction and furnishing by the Corps of Engineers 
of adequate elementary and high-school facilities in the new combined municipal- 
ity (commonly referred to as Newtown), which is for the acquisition of and to 
replace the schoo! facilities in the villages of Sanish and Van Hook, North Dakota, 
which are located within areas which have been or Will be atquired by the United 
States because of the construction of the project. 

Mr. Kerr. We shall be glad to hear you, Senator. 3 

Senator YounG. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have met with the 
members of this committee in conference in connection with Garrison 
Dam previously. We have never encountered this particular situation 
before so far as the construction of dams is concerned. 

The area to be taken for the Garrison Reservoir in North Dakota is 
about one-third the size of the State of Rhode Island. It takes away 
these two towns, Sanish and Van Hook that will be moved to a single 
new town site on the highland prairie. It takes from them much of 
their previous trade territory. Although they will have some new 
territory they will lose the so-called bottom land along the Missouri 
which is the stabilizing influence during dry years. This will greatly 
reduce cattle production. The move will take away one of the most 
picturesque locations in North Dakota, the town site of Sanish. There 





will be no compensation to them for that. The Government will com- 
pensate people whose homes and businesses have been taken. 

I do not think the existing law is sufficient to adequately compensate 
the people of these two towns. For example, a year ago my amend- 
ment was approved giving authority to the Army engineers so that 
they could compensate owners of improvements situated on Indian 
lease land. There was no precedent for such an amendment. The year 
before Congress accepted an amendment to permit the Army engineers 
to acquire the entire town site of Van Hook. Prior to that authoriza- 
tion a part of the village would be acquired and part of it not. Mean- 
while as the reservoir filled they would have lost. their trade territory. 

They have another problem now of trying to put in the sewer and 
water system in the newly selected townsite on the prairies. It is dif- 
ficult and perhaps impossible for them to get a loan for the system 
because they do not have an established city as yet, and hence no bor- 
rowing entity. As a result they will probably have to wait and put 
these in later. This is only one of the many problems they are en- 
countering in trying to start a new town with new homes and the usual 
municipal facilities. They must abandon homes and improvements 
they have had for 50 or 60 years. 

It is our hope that the committee will see fit to put into the appro- 
priation bill provisions which will authorize the Corps of Engineers 
to replace the school system. Under present procedure, the Engineers 
would purchase these schools in the two towns and pay appraised 
valuation less depreciation. If that is all that were done in these two 
communities, | doubt if they would be able to establish the type of 
school that would be needed, within their assessment limitations. 

In addition, there will be many Indian children to educate. If a 
sufficiently large school is constructed there would be a saving of ap- 
propriations which would otherwise be required by the Indian Bureau. 

That is all I have to say presently, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. I would like to add that I have met with you gentle- 
men many times before and I do not know any committee that has 
more zealous care for the taxpayer’s money than you have. We have 
a good case and I am sure you will give it every possible consideration. 

Mr. Kerr. We are always glad to have you come before us, Senator. 

Mr. Forp. Do you know how much the Corps of Engineers has 
found as the appraised value of the schools in question. 

Senator Younc. Their appraised valuation is about $165,000 for 
the two schools. That would probably only be one-third enough re- 
quired to construct an adequate school for this new town. That being 
the case I doubt they could bond themselves for a sufficient amount to 
build such a school. 

There are a lot of uncertainties. They do not know how many 
people will move to the new town. It looks now as if there will be as 
many or more as in Sanish and Van Hook presently. 

Mr. Forp. What was the population of the other two communities? 

Senator Youne. Approximately 500 each. 

I have to admire the attitude and courage these people are display- 
ing in going out on the prairies to start a new town after having lived 
in their homes for years and years. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 
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Mr. Aanpanu. We have five people from the community involved. 
I would like to introduce three of them who are not going to make 
statements but are here supporting the testimony in general. The 
first is N. H. Aubol, a member of the Sanish School Board, school 
district No. 1 in Mountrail County. 

Mr. Gordon Battleson, a member of the Osgood School Board, school 
district No. 2 

Mr. Frank J. Traynor, representing school district No. 8 in Mount- 
rail County. 

Mr. Fred J. Fredrickson, representing the Greater North Dakota 
Association and the North Dakota State Water Conservation Commis- 
sion. 

We also have the State’s attorney and superintendent of schools 
from Mountrail County each of whom have brief statements to present 
to the committee. I will first call on Mr. Q. R. Schulte, State’s attor- 

-ney for Mountrail County. 

Mr. Razavut. We are glad to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Scuutre. Mr. Chairman, my home is in the city of Stanley, 
N. Dak., where I am engaged in the general practice of law. For the 
past 6 years I have been and am now the State’s attorney of Mountrail 
County. 

As Re resentative Aandahl has already stated, I appear here in 
behalf of the people of my county and particularly in behalf of the 
parents and children of Sanish, Van Hook, Osborn and other nearby 
school districts to plead for the construction and furnishing, at Gov- 
ernment expense, of adequate school facilities in the new combined 
location (commonly referred to as Newtown) to replace the present 
facilities in these districts. 


The Garrison Dam and Reservoir project is wholly a Federal under- 
taking. When completed the project will require approximately 480,- 
000 acres of land for the dam and reservoir. This area will consist 
of about 325,000 acres formerly owned by white families, and about 
155,000 acres of Indian lands. 

As your committee well knows, the owners had nothing to say about 
poi - of their holdings but were forced to do so. Where the prop- 


erty could not be acquired through negotiations, the Government o 
tained title by condemnation. As in the case of private ownership, 
public property has also been taken for the project. The public school 
properties of Sanish and Van Hook school districts are involved in 
such acquisition. 

In each of these places there are now adequate elementary and high 
school facilities to amply accommodate the school population of the 
district and surrounding area. Moreover, these facilities are adequate 
to accommodate more than a normal increase in the attendance for 
many years into the future. 

The Corps of Engineers has offered the sum of $87,500 for the pur- 
chase of the school property in Sanish, and the sum of $75,000 for the 
purchase of the school property in Van Hook, making a total of 
$162,500. 

Mr. Rasavt. Have you any pictures of these properties with you? 

Mr. Scuutrte. No, sir. We have-not. 

While the amount offered may be a fair and reasonable price for 
the depreciated values of the buildings, it falls far short of represent- 
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ing the replacement values, or the value to the respective school dis- 
‘tricts. 

Although it is agreed between the Government and the school dis- 
tricts that the offers mentioned are less than one-third of the replace- 
ment cost, nevertheless the Government is stopped from paying any 
greater sum than offered due to Federal legislation governing such 
matters, 

With the cost of replacement facilities estimated at $550,000 there 
is a deficit of $387,500, for which there is no Federal or State legis- 
lation enabling the school district to raise this sum. 

We have been advised by the Corps of Engineers that orders to 
evacuate the two villages will soon be issued. Because of the lack 
of funds and the impossibility of providing the necessary financing, 
no plans for eonstructing replacement facilities have been or can 
be formulated. 

This puts us in the position where we are forced to move from 
Sanish and Van Hook, having our present school properties taken 
from us and relocating in a new site where no provision for necessary 
school facilities has been made. All of us recognize that education 
is of paramount importance in every community. We are sure you 
will give your studied consideration to our dilemma, and ask your 
favorable action by providing the requested legislation. 

I wish to thank the chairman and members of the committee for 
giving us this opportunity to ame our problem. If there are any 
questions I shall be glad to deal with them. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Let me ask you this: When the Corps of Engineers 
went in to build the project, it is my recollection that they did con- 
struct practically a whole new town for the construction workers 
and their families. Is that correct 

Mr. Scuuurr. That is down at Riverdale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. When they did that did they have to construct school 
facilities for the families moving into that area? 

Mr. Scuutre. I believe so and I think the Federal legislation pro- 
vides that where you have Government workers you can get a school. 

Mr. Forp. How far is that from the new town that is to replace 
Sanish and Van Hook? 

Mr. Scuutre. We must be 80 or 90 miles. 

Mr. Forp. So these facilities would not be practical? 

Mr. Scuutre. Since being here we requested information from 
the United States Office of Education and they have informed us 
there is no present Federal legislation to help us in our problem. 

Mr. Aanpanw. Our next witness is Helen Hardy Vedvig, super- 
intendent of schools of Mountrail County. 

Miss Vepvie. My home is in the city of Stanley, Mountrail County, 
N. Dak. Iam the superintendent of schools of Mountrail County, in 
which capacity I have served for the past 9 years. 

I, too, appear in the interest of the people of our county to urge 
that the Federal Government provide adequate school facilities, both: 
elementary and high school, in the new combined location of Sanish 
and Van Hook, commonly referred to as Newtown 

"The forced evacuation of homes and farms, the involiutady sale 
cof businesses, and the taking of schools and churches was not re- 
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quested nor desired by the people affected. As a result they are now 
faced with many hardships, problems and challenges. It is true that 
they have been compensated dollarwise for their property, but not 
sufficient to meet current replacement costs. There are numerous 
intangibles which cannot be evaluated such as social and family life, 
community goodwill, friendships, sentiments and attachments for 
homes and farms, and community cultural developments. 

Much valuable land in the area will become unproductive because 
of the construction of the project. This has reduced an already small 
taxable valuation of the school district to an insufficient bonding 
base for providing adequate school facilities. 

To illustrate, the present taxable valuation of the affected area (new 
school district) is approximately $540,000. This amount will be sub- 
stantially reduced when the Government has completed its acquisition 
program. It would take 100 percent of this amount to raise the sum 
needed for these facilities, whereas under North Dakota laws govern- 
ing bonding of school districts, a maximum of only 10 percent of the 
taxable valuation can be raised through a bond issue. Such maximum 
bond issue, together with the sum that can be realized from the sale of 
the present school properties, would fall far short of providing re- 
placement facilities. 

The present enrollment in the two schools involved is as follows: 


GE Cn ee es dane es 
Sanish, high school 


Total in Sanish school 


Var -eor, Wr ae re eae ee UR eee Sr pee ee, 
Van Hook, high school 


Total in Van Hook school 


Combined total enrollment ee : 275 


School enrollment is certain to greatly increase. The Indian Serv- 
ice has decided to locate the Indian agency for the Fort Berthold In- 
dian Reservation in the new town. The children of the personnel 
attached to the agency will increase the enrollment by 20 to 25 pupils. 
Further, it is expected that at least 75 Indian high-school students 
will attend the new public school. Such added enrollment, together 
with the normal school growth, will necessitate providing school fa- 
cilities for a total of from 400 to 450 pupils. Asa result of the activi- 
ties involved in the moving of towns, building of bridges, relocating 
and reconstruction of roads, highways, railroads, power lines, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, and other public utilities, this capacity 
will be immediately needed. 

The latest available construction cost for school buildings in North 
Dakota is $1,360 per pupil. The cost, therefore, of constructing and 
providing modern ehoal facilities to accommodate at least 400 pupils 
would be $550,000, in round figures, which is the amount we request 
be made available for this purpose. 

Although we believe it is the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to replace the school properties mentioned, it is obvious from the 
facts stated that we would be unable to provide a new school assumin 
it is a local responsibility. From our examination of present Federa 
laws, we find none that will offer us any assistance in meeting our 
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problem. Likewise, we know there is no available State aid to help 
us in this matter. 

In conclusion, I wish to sum up our situation in this way: 

1. Our school facilities are adequate for present needs; 

2. They are ample for the foreseeable future: 

3. The construction of the project made it necessary for them to 
be taken away without our consent. 

4. We feel it is not our responsibility to replace them even if we 
could, and we definitely cannot. 

5. Our children will need new school facilities very soon. 

6. It is only just and proper that the Federal Government provide 
them. 

7. We believe that the Federal Government is obligated and is 
justified in doing so. 

Mr. Chairman, I earnestly solicit the help of yourself and your 
committee in obtaining the relief requested. Thank you very kindly 
for granting me time to present this statement. 

Mr. Ranaut. It is a very interesting statement you made. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Are your present school facilities unbonded and all paid 
for? 

Miss Vepvic. Yes. It has finally been paid off after many, many 
years of struggle for our people. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Young. There has been considerable benefits accruing to 
many of the cities in the area. This is also true with respect to the 
railroads which you mentioned in our off-the-record discussion. They 
have done a tremendous amount of hauling in building the Garrison 
Dam. However, the whole construction of the dam itself is injurious 
to the people of Sanish and Van Hook. They are forced to leave 
their best productive country, the flats or bottom land. They are 
losing their best agricultural land and no new trade is coming to 
them. These businessmen will have a hard time operating some other 
businesses which become necessary in the moving adjustment. It is 
quite a gamble to start a new town and new business on the prairie. 

‘here has been no benefit accruing to these people at all. 

Mr. Rasavt. It is an individual case all right. 

Mr. Forp. In Newtown, aren’t there any school facilities for the 
present ? 

Senator Youna. In the villages of Sanish and Van Hook? 

Mr. Forp. In the village to which you are going to move. 

Senator Youna. A very small rural school. 

Miss Vepvie. The rural school which is not very close to the new 
town is the only school. 

Mr. Forp. It would not be adequate. 

Miss Vepvie. It would accommodate 15 or 20 children. 

Mr. Aanpau. There are one or two statements I would like to make 
on the record. 

I want to emphasize the point made by Senator Young that while 
the Garrison Reservoir and Dam and the entire Missouri Basin water 
development program is going to be a great economic value to the 
area out there, the people who happened to be in the construction 
path have quite a hard penalty to pay. They have to get up and 
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move and they have the economic disadvantage of old values being 
allowed them to buy new values wherever they relocate. Mountrai| 
County and these two towns are losing some of their tax base and some 
valuation on which the school could be built. 

The members of the committee recognize that the proviso. clause 
that we suggested is subject to a point of order,and we do have three 
similar clauses that have been mn orbs by the Congress in recent 
legislation. While it is an unusual procedure it is a procedure that is 


followed occasionally and I would like to leave this statement with 
the committee to indicate that. 
(Statement referred to follows :) 


RECENT PRECEDENTS FOR INCLUDING THE REQUESTED LANGUAGE IN THE 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


1. A provision was included in the Third Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1949, 
which modified the original project authorization by relieving the city of Man- 
dan, N. Dak., of an obligation to construct interior drainage facilities and appro- 
priated $76,000 for its completion. The language referred to is as follows : 

“For the completion of interior drainage facilities at Mandan, N. Dak., as a 
part of the local flood-protection project authorized by the Flood Control Act 
of 1946 (Public Law 526, 79th Cong., 2d sess.), fiscal year 1950, $76,000, to remain 
available until eXpended.” 

2. In the regular Civil Functions Appropriation Act, 1950, the Congress inserted 
language which provided that funds allocated to the Garrison Reservoir project 
could be expended for acquisition of any property in Van Hook and the adjacent 
area known as Legion Park, N. Dak. Because a portion of Van Hook and all of 
Legion Park were located above the taking line, the provision not only modified 
the project authorization but in this case, in effect, amended the law under which 
the reservoir area was acquired by authorizing the purchase of property above 
the taking line and not needed for nor a part of the reservoir itself. This pro- 
vision is as follows: 

“Provided further, That funds allocated to the Garrison Reservoir project 
may be expended for acquisition of any property within the incorporated village 
of Van Hook and the adjacent area known as Legion Park, N. Dak.” 

3. Another precedent in point, Mr. Chairman, is found in the Civil Functions 
Appropriation Act, 1952, wherein three provisos were inserted. One limits the 
amount which can be expended for certain properties in these villages of Sanish 
and Van Hook “for which compensation may not be made under existing law.” 
The others specify the basis for making the expenditure and direct that funds 
cannot be used for certain purposes. The language referred to reads as follows : 

“Provided further, That not more than $200,000 of. the funds available for the 
Garrison Dam and Reservoir project on the Missouri River shall be available to 
pay to lawful occupants of preperties within the towns of Sanish and Van Hook, 
N. Dak., for their improvements which will be rendered useless by the construction 
of the project, but for which compensation may not be made under existing law 
because of the occupants’ limited right of occupancy : Provided further, That pay- 
ment in each case shall be limited to the fair value of the improvements, or the 
cost of moving such improvements to the site of the new combined town, which 
ever is less, as determined by the Secretary of the Army: Provided further, That 
funds appropriated shall not be expended for the payment of business losses or 
other losses incident to the acquisition of lands for this project.” 

All of the foregoing precedents occur in legislation in connection with the devel- 
opment of the Missouri River Basin in North Dakota, and two apply directly to 
the communities discussed here today. The provisions mentioned are identical 
in effect to the one we are here requesting. We sincerely ask its approval in the 
form suggested. 


PRECEDENT FOR ASKING THE GOVERNMENT To REPLACE SCHOOLS 


In constructing the Minidoka project in Idaho it was necessary to move three- 
fourths of the town of American Falls because the American Falls Reservoir on 
the Snake River built by the Bureau of Reclamation flooded that much of the 
.town. The Government acquired the new townsite and moved the affected build- 
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ings, Reference to this matter is found in the case of Brown v. United States 
(263 U. S. Reports, p. 78), because the Supreme Court of the United States 
determined a legal question involving the right to condemn private property for 
use as a townsite. 

When the Corps of Engineers advised the people of Sanish and Van Hook that 
construction of the Garrison Reservoir would inundate their towns, these com- 
munities on their own initiative and at their own e>pense proceeded to select a 
new location where both could be comhined. They did not ask the Government 
to pay for the new townsite nor to move the structures from the old. It is true 
that the streets, public improvements and’ some other things were developed with 
Federal aid, still, the people who must move could have rightly demanded that 
the Government pay the full costs involved in the removal of homes and business 
buildings. 


Such cooperative attitude of local interests has saved the Federal Treasury a 
great amount of money. We do not feel, therefore, that we are asking anything 
unreasonable when requesting that the school facilities be replaced at Govern- 
ment expense. That cost is only a very small part of what could have been 
demanded in connection with the relocation of the affected towns. 

Mr. Scuutte. I would like to say we appreciate this courtesy of 
appearing before your committee. 

Mr. RaBavut. Thank you. 


Fripay, Fesruary 29, 1952. 
Kentucky River—F Loop Contrron 


WITNESSES 


HON. J. C. WATTS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF KENTUCKY 

FRANK M. DAILEY, CITY ATTORNEY, FRANKFORT, KY. 

C. A. COLEMAN, PRESIDENT, KENTUCKY RIVER VALLEY DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
the Representative in Congress for the Sixth District of Kentucky. 

In the original Flood Control Act of 1938 among other projects 
there was included a flood-control project on the Ohio River of which 
a portion is the Kentucky River and a dam was included in it. 

Jessamine Creek Dam and Reservoir is authorized by Congress. A 
real interest was taken in the matter and in the Flood Control Act 
of 1944 provision for hydroelectric power was authorized. Funds 
have been allocated at various times through fiscal 1952 totaling 
$226,199.58 for the planning and study of this project. 

These funds have previously been allocated and with the com- 
mitments made this year these funds are now exhausted. That is, 
the $226,199.58. As I understand, the proposed budget is before you 
and included therein is only $50,000 for a further study of this dam. 

My purpose in appearing here today is in support of that provision 
for eontinuation of $50,000 for the continued study. It is not a new 
project ; the sum has been already spent and appropriated for study, 
and this budget or bill provides for a further $50,000 for this appro- 
priation to continue this study. 

The Kentucky River Dam is not only a great value to Frankfort, 
the capital of our State, which has suffered some very disastrous 
floocs, Dut it clso affects cities on the Ohio into which it empties near 
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Carrollton, Ky., and on the Mississippi. It is capable of approxi- 
mately 87,000 cubic feet of water per second. 

These gentlemen are here and I would like to put their names in 
the record. Two of them would like to make their statements. 

Dr. C. T. Coleman, mayor of Frankfort, Ky. 

J. A. Goldfarb, president, Union Underwear Co. 

Frank M. Dailey, city attorney, Frankfort, Ky. ak 

H. K. Hines, general manager, Frankfort Electric’ and Water 
Plant Board. 

Orville Schupp, Schenley Distillers. 

D. R. Williams, chief, field service division, agricultural and in- 
dustrial development board, State of Kentucky. 

John D. Darnell, judge, Franklin County Court. 

H. K. Rogers, president, Frankfort Chamber of Commerce. 
Ward Oates, member, Frankfort Planning and Zoning Commis- 
sion. 

C. A. Coleman, president, Kentucky River Development Associa- 
tion. 

The spokesmen will be Mr. Frank M. Dailey and Mr. C. A. Coleman. 

We feel that this project is certainly wise and it is necessary. 

All the flood walls that have been built at Paducah and elsewhere 
and the projects built down river were built on the assumption that 
this would be done. In other words, unless this dam or some measure 
under this particular dam, to check this flood situation, is done the 
work done below being tied in with it in such a way that what is done 
below might not work unless something is done here to carry out the 
whole plan. 

In regard to Mr. Perkins’ statement about traffic on the river, our 
group is hardly in accord with continuous traffic on the river at the 
present time and in the future. What we want is to make a study and 
to get the appropriation for it so that it might be further developed. 
It may be possible to have flood-control services and lockage, too. The 
$50,000 can be used for the purpose of a study of the whole situation 
with the possibility of arriving at a solution to take care of flood control 
and transportation. 

Mr. Daitey. I would like to address myself to the Frankfort 
problem. 

The purpose of this delegation representing towns along the Ken- 
tucky River Basin is to request of this committee $50,000 for the 
planning of the Jessamine Creek Dam. 

The Jessamine Creek Dam was recommended by House Document 
No. 504, Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, in 1944, a copy of 
which is attached to this testimony. This dam, as stated in the above- 
styled document, will afford complete flood protection to the Kentucky 
River Basin as well as benefits to the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, and 
will alleviate the damages caused to Frankfort and other communities 
below the proposed site of the dam, as well as most of the area above the 
dam on the upper reaches of the Kentucky River. The request for 
planning is in addition to the money made available last fiscal year to 
the United States Corps of Engineers for this project. It is under- 
stood that the requested $50,000 will not complete the plans for this 
project, but that an additional appropriation for the fiscal year 1953-54 
will be necessary in order to enable the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers to complete the planning of the project. 
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Our purpose here is to review briefly the flood damage in the basin, 
and to point out the recommendations of the above document, so that 
ree a will be aware of all the facts upon which this proposal 
is based. 

The main point of damage sustained by floods in the area is at 
Frankfort, Ky., and we would like now to briefly review the situation 
there in order to familiarize the committee with conditions as they 
exist in that city. 

Frankfort, the largest city in the Kentucky River Basin, is located 
66 miles above the mouth of the Kentucky River, and constitutes a 
metropolitan area with a ser of approximately 20,000 people. 
It is the capital of Kentucky and the county seat of Franklin County. 
The city contains most of the State executive and administrative 
agencies, which alone employ about 2,500 persons within the city. 
Five main arterial highways converge at Frankfort from the east and 
west and the north and south. The main lines of the C. & O. and 
L. & N. Railroad serve the city. In addition to many smaller busi- 
nesses and industries, Frankfort is the home of the following indus- 
trial sites: 

Four large distilleries; a shoe factory ; a garment and shirt factory ; 
a syndicated news service; a hemp and twine factory; a furniture 
factory ; a store fixture factory ; a a bakery products company. 

These listed factories and businesses employ at present approxi- 
mately 4,000 people, most of whom live within the city or its environs. 

Frankfort is bisected east and west by the Kentucky River with an 
average width of 150 yards, which divides the city into two parts, 
both of which have rather extensive commercial and residential devel- 
opments extending along the banks on both sides of the river through- 
out the present limits of the city. 

Since the founding of Frankfort in 1786 it has been frequentl 
subjected to floods of rather increasing intensity and severity. With 
a flood stage of 32 feet, the following list indicates the frequency with 
which the city has been suk*ected to flooding in recent years: 

stage in Stage in 
Date of flood: i Date of flood—Continued feet 


March 1913 ; February 1939 
December 1915 ‘i August 1942 


January 1917 - March 1945 
January 1918 

January 1926 

December 1926 
May 1927___ 
March 1929 
March 1935 
January 1937 


Frequent fleodings have in many respects retarded the growth and 
prosperity of Frankfort to such a degree that suitable industrial de- 
velopment is stymied since the most logical industrial sites are fre- 
quently flooded. The General Services Administration has recently 
refused to locate a housing project in the most logical part of the 
city due to the fact it would Ss in a low-lying area. The same situa- 
tion has existed insofar as the location of a new post-office building 
in the city is concerned as several proposed locations have been re- 


jected due to the fact that the area selected was subject to being 
flooded. 


93619—52—pt. 2——87 





February 1948 
April 1948___ 
January 1950 
February 1950 
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In November of 1950 the people of Frankfort voted upon themselves 
a $75,000 bonded indebtedness in order to participate in a program 
with the State to erect a levee with large capacity pumps to pump 
surface water and sewage from within the protected area during 
times of flood. The cost of this small project will amount to about 
ee but far more protection than this is necessary for adequate 
relief. 

The flood of January 1937, the most severe in Frankfort’s history, 
resulted from an average depth of over 13 inches of rain on the basin 
during the month of January, with practically 50 percent of the 
total pescustntion occurring in the period January 20-25. This flood 
was the most severe to the area from the standpoint of damages and 
human suffering; and without going into the livid details of destruc- 
tion caused by this flood, and without dwelling upon the human 
suffering and privations by the people virtually marooned without 
normal utility services and transportation facilities during the 11 
days that the water raged above flood stage, we believe it will suffice 
to quote from a survey made by the Corps of Engineers: 

In the flood of January 1937 (maximum of record) about 70 percent of the 
area of the community was inundated to an average depth of 11 feet. While the 
major portion of this flooded area is residential, it also includes large sections 
of the central business district and industrial areas. No lives were lost, but 
over two-thirds of the residents became refugees. All business activity was 
suspended and utility services were disrupted. 

As shown by House Document 504, the 1937 flood caused damages, 
both direct and indirect, in the sum of $1,387,200. Again, in Febru- 
ary of 1939, when the river reached a level of 35.6 feet, damages were 
assessed at $73,600. In February 1950, a flood crest of 37.5 feet was 
reached with a resulting estimated damage of over $200,000. 

Damages such as loss of rents, increased costs of transacting busi- 
ness, increased costs of transportation as occasioned by detours and 
rerouting, supplementary police and fire protection, and emergency 
costs of caring for flood refugees constitute the tangible, indirect 
damages of a flood. Items such as loss of life, spread of disease, 
nervous shock, bereavement, cessation of school and church life, and 
so forth, are intangible damages by reason of their incapability of 
monetary evaluation. 

The average annual damages, both direct and indirect, sustained 
by Frankfort up to and including the flood of 1919, have been deter- 
mined from the aggregate sum of damages for all floods during the 
period of record in Frankfort to be $63,000, and since that time have 
increased to approximately $100,000 per year. 

To show more graphically the flooded area of Frankfort, a large- 
scale map and photographs are attached hereto, together with the 
flood-damage reports of the last decade. . 


KENTUCKY RIVER BASIN 


It is our belief and contention here that the erection of the Jes- 
samine Creek Reservoir would abate all further floods in the Ken- 
tuck River Basin, and would afford 100 percent. flood protection to 
Frankfort and all other communities and areas below the dam to the 
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backwaters of the Ohio River, and would reduce the volume flow 
during flood periods in the Ohio River and the lower Mississippi 
Valley to such an extent that it would materially affect the levels of 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers during flood periods. 

In order to explain more clearly the nature of the problem presented 
in the Kentucky River Basin, we would like to state these pertinent 
facts regarding the river itself. The Kentucky River is formed by 
the junction of its north and middle forks at a point about 4 miles 
east of Beattyville, Ky. The south fork enters the main stream at 
Beattyville. These tributaries rise in the southeast part of the State 
in the mountains forming the boundary line between Kentucky and 
Virginia. The river flows in a general northwesterly direction to Car- 
rollton, Ky., where it joins the Ohio River 545.8 miles below Pitts- 
burgh. The rincipal characteristics of the main stream are: Length, 
259 miles—from the confluence of north and middle forks to the 
mouth—average slope below Beattyville, approximately 0.8 feet per 
mile; drainage area below Beattyville, 4,335 miles; tributary drain- 
age area above Beattyville, 2,600 square miles; total drainage area 
above the mouth, 6,935 square miles. 

The drainage basin of the river lies wholly within the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, and comprises all or considerable portions of 33 
counties, approximately one-sixth of the entire State. The over-all 
length of the rather elongated angular basin, airline distance, is about 
175 miles. The basin varies in width from approximately 30 miles 
in the lower portion to 50 miles in the headwaters region. Fitceighiat 
the basin as a whole relatively steep slopes from hilltop to stream 
bed flank the tributaries and main stream. In many areas the streams 
the entreneched in deep valleys, with precipitous rock-faced valley 
walls. Natural lakes do not exist, and the total permanent water sur- 
face of the basin consists principally of slack-water navigation pools 
in the Kentucky River, supplemented by the reservoir behind the 
power dam in Dix River, a tributary. 


KENTUCKY RIVER FLOOD PROBLEMS 


The flood problems of the Kentucky River Basin are not confined 
to any one stream or section of the watershed but are spread through- 
out the numerous communities and agricultural areas situated in the 
stream valleys. 

It has been determined that levee protection may be applicable to 
certain specific damage centers; however, it is not senebicibe for the 
extended rural reaches of the Kentucky River and its tributaries. 
Areas that could be — by leveés built to any feasible heights 
are exceedingly small, since tillable bottoms are surprisingly narrow 
and farmable side-hill slopes climb steeply. In many instances the 
widths necessary for levee bases would require or render practicall 
useless the entire area between stream banks and the toe of side-hill 


slopes. Thus the unfavorable nature of any comparison between costs 
and benefits is readily apparent. Obviously, the same is true of flood 
walls for this purpose. e nature of the terrain precludes any effec- 
tive diversion of flows to other water sheds. 
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JESSAMINE CREEK DAM 


It is the contention of this delegation that the only way adequate 
flood protection can be achieved within the Kentucky River Basin is 
by the erection of the Jessamine Creek Reservoir, to be located in the 

entucky River just below the mouth of Little Hickman Creek at 
Camp Nelson, Ky. This location is on the common boundary line be- 
tween Jessamine and Garrard Counties at a point 0.85 mile above 
Camp Nelson and 136 miles above the mouth of the Kentucky River. 
The drainage area above the dam site is 4,440 square miles. e pro- 
posed reservoir pool lies in Jessamine, Garrard, Madison, Fayette, 
Clark, Estill, Powell, and Lee Counties. The head of the pool would 
be navigation dam No. 14, 6 miles below Beattyville. 

The dam contemplated is a concrete gravity structure having a cen- 
tral overflow section with fixed crest at elevation 590 feet and nonover- 
flow abutments with a top elevation of 636 feet. The over-all length 
is about 900 feet. The spillway would be capable of passing a peak 
inflow of 500,000 cubic feet per second with a freeboard of 1000 feet. 
With combined spillway and sluicegate operation, the maximum out- 
flow permissible for local protection (65,900 cubic feet per second) 
would be obtained at elevation 594.6. At this level the storage capacity 
is 300,000 acre-feet, or only 26 percent of the total reservoir capacity. 
The proposed reservoir capacity is 1,135,000 acre-feet, or 4.8 inches 
of runoff at controlled spillway elevation 630. The pool area at this 
elevation would be about 37,700 acres. 

The proposed Jessamine Creek Reservoir would provide 100-percent 
rotection at Frankfort, and 100-percent protection for the bottom- 
and areas along the Kentucky River between the dam site and the 

Ohio River backwater. The reservoir would also provide substantial 
benefits to the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Effects of the projects 
are indicated by this table: 

















January February 
Item ac "pgs Sd 1939 
flood flood 
Zero damage stage at Frankfort. _...................--...---- -feet.. 32 32 32 
Natural stage at Frankfort... ..............--...--.--..---..- do_..- 38.3 47.5 35.7 
ee 2. Re ee See ee 24.9 23.4 26. 1 
Average daily reduction in Ohio River flows during crest period 
cubic feet per second. 53, 500 63, 900 86, 708 
Average daily reduction in Mississippi River flows during crest pe- 
WRB iii os ek ee eubic feet per second... 84, 600 68,900 |............ 








FLOOD BENEFITS 


The estimated annual benefits to be derived from the reservoir 
amount to approximately $1,089,200, of whieh $759,000 would-be for 
Ohio River benefits, $237,500 for Mississippi River benefits, and $92,- 
700 for Kentucky River benefits. At present, all of these figures 
should be revised upwardly due to increased costs. However, the ratio 
should remain the same. 

The flood-control plan described above would afford adequate pro- 
tection to Frankfort, the principal damage center in the basin; to the 
agricultural areas between the proposed Jessamine Reservoir and the 
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Ohio River backwater. In addition, reduction in damages would 
be effected along the Ohio River below the mouth of the Kentucky 
River and on the lower Mississippi River. Pertinent data on the plan 
are presented below on figures compiled about 1940: 


Jessamine Reservoir: 


Total cost $15, 742, 000 
Annual cost 731, 800 
Annual benefits 

Ratio, cost to benefits 1: 1.49 


NAVIGATION 


A the present time there has been very little commercial navigation 
above lock No. 8, and when the survey for the Jessamine Creek Dam 
was made it was anticipated that navigation locks would be aban- 
doned, although the report states that navigation locks could be in- 
stalled inthe dam. During the past year it appears that commercial 
coal hauling will again be carried on above lock No. 8, and this dele- 
gation requests that navigation locks be included in the dam so that the 
upper reaches of the river will remain open for future development by 
commercial river traffic, as well as provide access to the reservoir area 
from the navigation pools below the proposed dam. 

It is respectfully urged by this delegation that this committee adopt 
the conclusion of the Tstrict engineer, wherein he said: 

Since the above plan (Jessamine Creek Reservoir) affords adequate protection 
to Frankfort, the principal damage center in the basin, and provides at rela- 
tively low cost ($13.90 per acre-foot) a large storage capacity for the reduc- 
tion of Ohio and Mississippi Rivers flood stages, it appears that the plan is highly 
desirable and worthy of immediate development. There is no area in the 
Kentucky River Basin, nor probably in most other basins, where effective storage 
for the benefit of the Ohio River can be obtained at such low cost per acre-foot. 
Moreover, the plan lends itself admirably to further future development of the 
water resources of the basin. The addition of a combined flood-control and power 
development at Booneville on the South Fork, when the need therefor becomes 
imminent, would permit utilization of Jessamine Reservoir for combined flood 
control and power without basic structural changes. 

This conclusion was concurred in by the division engineer, the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers, and the Federal Power Commission; and we earnestly 
request that this committee recommend the appropriations necessary 
for the immediate development of this project. 

Mr. Kerr. Has anything been done to take care of the flood area 
recently ¢ 

Mr. Dattey. No, sir. 

Mr. Kerr. When was this flood ? 

Mr. Dairy. 1937. But there have been eight floods since that date, 
but none as severe. 

Mr. Kerr. When was the severe flood ? 

Mr. Damey. February 1937. There was a big one in 1950. 

Mr. Warrs. The picture is of the 1937 flood, and there has been 
nothing done to protect the town since that date. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Datey. If you were there, you know the river besects the 
town, and the river is close to these high banks, and we have tried to 
zo into the project of a flood wall. The district engineer in St. Louis 
says it would be impractical because of the nature of the slope of the 
valley. 
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Mr. Kerr. Aren’t they building a flood wall now? 

Mr. Damzy. No, sir. There is a flood-control project under con- 
struction now on the Owington Road which we hope will be a help to 
this area right in here. It is a flood-control project with a dike to 
relieve this situation here. That is the only thing we have been able 
to do up to this time. 

Mr. Forp. How far is it up from Frankfort ? 

Mr. Dany. Fifty-six miles. 

Mr. Forp. That would be the only protective works between Frank- 
fort and Jessamine? 

Mr. Datey. That is right. 

Mr. Warrs. May I make one statement right there? 

To erect flood walls at Frankfort would merely afford protection 
to Frankfort. The Army aig. wane think the proper thing to do is 
to erect the reservoir above Frankfort which would not only give 
Frankfort flood protection but to other towns, Henderson, Paducah, 
and the entire Mississippi River Valley. 

Mr. Forp. Between the proposed reservoir and Frankfort there are 
a number of small communities who have been flooded in the past. 

Mr. Warts. I do not think there is a community of any size there. 
If you would build a flood wall you would be helping Frankfort. So, 
the Army engineers thought the money necessary to do that might 
much better be spent in the dam to protect the whole Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Valleys. 

Mr. Forp. Where is Boonville project? Isn’t this supposed to be in 
conjunction with or corollary to it? 

Mr. Dattry. When Report 504 was made it was intended to affect 
beneficially Jessamine, Buckhorn, and other towns and would be built 
for flood protection. Boonville is on the south fork and Buckhorn 
on the north. 

We are not interested in the power project at all and we do not want 
to even consider these two alternate dams. But the Jessamine Creek 
Reservoir, as stated by the engineers, would provide 100 percent pro- 
tection to Frankfort and the Ohio River. His report goes on further 
to say this dam would not only protect Frankfort but also give all the 
benefits estimated at over $1 million a year to the Kentucky River 
Valley, the Ohio River and the Mississippi River Valley. This docu- 
‘ment shows that if the Jessamine Creek Reservoir had been in existence 
in 1937, that instead of Frankfort having had 48 feet of water it would 
have had only 23 feet of water. There the river would never have 
got over its banks which are 32 feet. 

If the money is appropriated it will not build this dam. It will 
merely further the study of the engineers so we can get the maximum 
protection against floods and at the same time provide navigation 
facilities which Mr. Perkins’ people want and we want for our 
economy. 

Mr. Kerr. You have made a wonderfully fine statement. 

Mr. Coteman. I am representing the persons and interests of the 
Upper Kentucky River Valley. 

At a meeting attended by the president of the association, the 
Kentucky Agricultural and Industrial Development Board, the 
Frankfort Chamber of Commerce, the Frankfort: Electric and Water 
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Plant Board, the Franklin County Fiscal Court, the city of Frank- 
fort, the Capitol Planning and Tanita Commission, Schenley Dis- 
tillery Corp., and the Union Underwear Co., the largest industrial 
employers in Frankfort, Ky., it was unanimously urged that the ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for study of Jessamine Creek Flood Reservoir 
be made and that the Corps of Engineers be directed to include in 
their study some means of maintenance of navigation to the present 
head of navigation of the Kentucky River. 

It is the belief of this group that such a system can be developed 
which will protect and foster the future industrial development of the 
upper Kentucky River Valley as well as fit into the general overall 
flood control plan for the Ohio River Valley, and Frankfort, Ky., in 
particular. 

The parties interested are confident that the United States Corps of 
Engineers are fully capable of solving this problem in an economical 
manner. 

Filed with this statement is a statement prepared by the Kentucky 
A. & I. D. Board, showing the potential industrial development in 
the Kentucky River Valley, a flood report of the city of Frankfort, 
Ky., and a letter by the United States Corps of Engineers recommend- 
ing navigation be maintained until June 1953 in order to make a fur- 
ther study of the project. : 

Mr. Kerr. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Warts. We want to thank the members of the committee for 
listening tous. As I said previously, there has already been expended 
an appropriation of $220,000. This is merely a request for $50,000 
in the Army engineers’ estimate. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Coteman. We are all in accord and all we want is the start. 


Wepnespay, Frepruary 27, 1952. 
NatiIonaL RecLaMATION ASsocrIATION 


WITNESS 


WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLA- 
MATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Razavur. Mr. Welsh, we will be very pleased to hear from. you 
at this time. 

Mr. Wetsu. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before this committee 
as secretary-manager, as well as representative, of the National Recla- 
mation Association. This is an association with membership in each 
of the 17 Western States. The association was organized in 1932 at 
the insistence of a number of governors and other active leaders 
throughout the West and upon call being issue’? by the then Governor 
of Utah, George H. Dern, who later was appointed Secretary of War. 

I have been with the association approximately 3 years, but it was 
organized 20 years ago in Salt Lake City. The primary objective of 
the association was to save reclamation and the members of the asso- 
ciation are interested in the reclamation of the West. 
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Its purpose, as set forth in the constitution of the association is to— 


work for the continuation of the services and coordination of the activities of 
the presently existing Federal agencies dealing with water resources, to co- 
eperate with and assist such agencies in securing prompt authorization and con- 
struction of those Federal projects which meet with the approval of the States 
and localities affected * * *. 


The association has a very active membership in each of its member 
States. In most of these States there is a State reclamation associa- 
tion which provides a means of contact for our association with the 
people and our members in the various States. 

e last annual meeting of the association was held in Amarillo, 
Tex. This was an exceptionally fine meeting with a very good at- 
tendance of representative citizens of every State in the West. The 
eurrent program and objectives of the association are well defined 
in the resolutions which were adopted at that meeting. The follow- 
ing are quotations from a few of these resolutions : 


RESOUTION No. 7. AUTHORIZATION AND CONSTRUCTION OF PROJECTS 


Now, therefore, be it resolved by the National Reclamation Association— 

1. That its officers and directors be and they are hereby authorized and di- 
rected to take the necessary action to support in every way practicable approp- 
priations for projects or project units which have been, or may be, authorized 
and where hardship or waste will result from delay in construction or where 
national defense will be served by the project or project units, except those proj- 
ects or project units where there is a controversy between affected States, and 
which come within the category of a program of reclamation project construc- 
tion and authorization necessary to keep the Nation economically strong and 
adequately prepared to serve the increasing demands and requirements of na- 
tional defense. 

2. That the National Reclamation Association favors the authorization of 
new projects, including multiple-purpose projects, which meet the tests re- 
quired by the Congress, even though, because of the present national emer- 
gency, it may not be possible to proceed with the construction of all phases 
thereof at this time and that the officers and board of directors be and they 
are hereby authorized and directed to encourage the authorization of such 
projects so that the construction thereof can proceed expeditiously as soon as 
circumstances permit. 


RESOLUTION No. 14. FEDERAL WATER DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Whereas in the report of the Hoover Commission recommendations are made 
for the incorporation of the civil functions of the Corps of Engineers into 
the Department of the Interior; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Reclamation Association, That said association 
believes it to be in the national interest that the water development functions 
of the Federal Government remain in the hands of the existing agencies which 
now have such functions, and opposes the incorporation of the civil functions 
of the Corps of Engineers into the Department of the Interior. 


RESOLUTION No. 35. ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the primary objectives of the National Reclamation Association is 
the complete development of the land and water resources of the West; and 

Whereas the accomplishment of these objectives calls for adequate appro- 
priations by the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the National Reclamation Association hereby directs its officers 
to support before the Congress requests for sufficient appropriations to— 

A. Permit the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers to continue 
progressive construction programs in consonance with the needs therefor. 


It is of the utmost importance that we continue with an orderly 
program for the water resources of the West if we are to meet the 
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requirements of the rapidly increasing population of that area. While 
the population of the United States is increasing at a rate of more 
than 2 million per year, our population is at the same time moving 
westward. It is a well known fact during the past decade that three 
Pacific Coast States outdistanced all other States of the Union in 
the rate of increase in population. 

The water resources of the West are now being studied, programed, 
and developed on a basin-wide and multiple-purpose basis. This in- 
cludes every known use of the available water supply of the various 
rivers of the West. This includes navigation, flood control, indus- 
trial, fish and wildlife, recreation, and municipal, as well as irriga- 
tion, Thus it is evident that all of the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment dealing with the various phases of water-resource develop- 
ment must be prepared and ready to do their part if the development 
of the West is to continue. 

For that reason, although my primary interest is reclamation we 
have a very keen interest and have during the years strongly sup- 

orted the program of the Corps of Engineers which is primarily 

or flood control and navigation. As an illustration of how the pro- 
grams tied together, I would like to refer to one project by the Bureau 
of Reclamation not yet authorized in Colorado, Frying Pan-Arkansas, 
which would provide supplementary water for the irrigated area and 
for industrial plants and very urgently needed flood control. 

The same thing is true of the middle Rio Grande where the Presi- 
dent’s Water Resources Policy Commission designated it as a sick 
area. It is true of practically all of the river basins of the West. 

Before I came to Washington 3 years ago I was water master on 
the Boise River in western Idaho. I was working on a flood-control 
program there and I believe you have an item for the Lucky Pete 
project on that. So flood-control and reclamation programs and 
other phases of water resources in the West are closely interwoven and 
tied together as they should be. 

With that in mind I would like to say a word with respect to sur- 
veys and investigations. We all realize that during times of na- 
tional emergency such as we are experiencing today, including inter- 
national complications, as well as the necessity of maintaining a large 
and adequate defense program both in the Far East and in Europe, 
that we cannot, perhaps, maintain a program of water-resource de- 
velopment on the same scale that we would be able to maintain in 
normal times. But the time will, undoubtedly, come and it may not be 
in the too distant future, when it will be most desirable to continue 
with the development of our natural resources, including particularly 
the development and utilization of our water resources. When that 
time comes we must be ready. 

We do feel the “no new starts” program is in some instances unjust. 
We feel every project in the West, regardless of what State it is in and 
where it is located should be carefully considered solely and entirely 
on its own merits as to the need of the project and the contribution it 
will make to the defense program and the Nation generally. 

With respect to backlog or projects, no one knows when the time 
will come when we can give a full green light to water-resources 
development over the country as a whole. When that time will come 
again and when it does come, we hope we will not be confronted with 
a situation like the early thirties when it was necessary to create work 
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projects that in many instances we were forced to put men to work 
on projects which did not have a permanent and lasting benefit. We 
hope that the time will never come again when we find it necessary 
to create work projects, but if such a time should come, then our Na- 
tional Reclamation Association is of the opinion that we should have 
a shelf of projects surveyed, investigated, planned, and ready to go. 
For that reason it is very important that adequate funds be made 
available in order that the Corps of Engineers may continue an orderly 
program of surveys and planning, including the initial studies, the 
engineering design, and the plans and specifications of projects in 
river basins throughout the Nation. 

I had the privilege of going up over the Kaw River last year. I 
know you have heard the story. I went up a few weeks after and 
into the upper reaches where there are principally reclamation proj- 
ects agreed upon by the Corps of Engineers and, like Tiddle Cees ; 
they just made a contribution to the flood control of that particular 
river. That is all our projects over the Missouri Basin. They are 
all oe 1g tied in with the Corps of Engineers program of flood 
control. 

In order that we may have an appropriate and adequate backlog 
of projects ready to go, we urge that an appropriation of $9,000,000 
be made available for this purpose. We would like to point out, too, 
that a program of this kind cannot be carried forward on a stop-and- 
go basis. A capable organization of competent engineers cannot be 
maintained in that manner. In order to maintain an effective or- 
ganization, such work should be carried forward at a uniform rate 
and consistent with the needs of the country. 

Mr. Razavr. Thank you very much, Mr. Welsh. 


Monpay, Marcu 3, 1952. 
GREEN Bay Tournine Basin 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Razavr. You are going to talk about the Green Bay turning 
basin. Will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Byrnes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am a Member of Congress for the Eighth District, Wisconsin. First, 
Mr. Chairman, I want, as one Member of Congress, to express my 
full sympathy, approval, and congratulations on the policy adopted 
by the committee last year setting forth the basis on which appro- 
priations for projects would be made during this time of emergency. 
That does not come from a Member whose constituency is landlocked. 
I suppose I have as much navigable shore line as any Member of Con- 
gress. My district has close to 180 miles of navigable shore line plus 
rivers and everything of that kind. 


I hope the House and Senate will support the policy you have 
adopted. 
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There is, however, one aspect on which I would like to present to 
the committee some facts because I think that a certain problem is 
developing. I think you have to stick to your policy so far as the use 
of Federal funds are concerned only on those items which have a direct 
bearing on defense. 

I wonder, however, if a strict policy of that kind without a safety 
valve might create difficulties. What I have been trying to do is to 
try to find a safety valve which will protect your policy but will let 
local areas go ahead in some way with projects, especially those 
involving economic spending of these local communities. My atten- 
tion was focused on this by reason of a situation in my home. 

The city of Green Bay has a harbor and for some period of time they 
have been working on a turning basin project in that harbor. At the 
present time they have to go up through four bridges and go back 
through four bridges, right through the middle of the town. It is 
quite a problem for the shipping concerns and with the community. 

Mr. Razavt. They have to lift the bridges each time? 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes. 

Mr. Rapaur. And it stops traffic ? 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes. They have been trying to put a turning basin 
in so they do not have to go up to the wider part necessitating the 
raising of the bridges. This is only a $180,000 project. It is called 
the Green Bay project and was authorized February 3, 1945, in ac- 
cordance with recommendations contained in House Document 95 of 
the Seventy-sixth Congress. Under it the community agrees to pay 
$30,000 and they did pay it; $30,000 of the total cost. 

Since then they have also said, “We will be pleased to advance the 
rest of the funds to have it done and take our chances on repayment.” 
I know the committee has been faced with other areas which have had 
a similar problem. There is an economic problem they cannot justify 
directly as a defense need. It seems to me that something could be 
worked out which would give your committee control over these proj- 
ects so some of them might be constructed with local funds with a 
repayment in the future. It seems to me that would be a safety valve 
that is needed. 

Mr. Razavt. Did they say anything about waiving the interest ? 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes. 

I would suggest that the committee try to work out some system 
whereby you would keep control but would permit those projects 
which under ordinary circumstances you would approve to go ahead 
on the basis that if the local community will advance funds without 
interest you will amortize it over a 10 year period after you start au- 
thorizing new projects not related to the defense effort. 

I do not think you should agree to pay them in full the first year 
after you change over from your present policy to peacetime. What 
you would do is to amortize it over a 10-year period—one-tenth this 
year and one-tenth next year, 

You do have in the law today a section relating to advancing of 
public funds under Public Law 585 of the Sixty-first Congress. This 
committee should keep control over projects done with Government 
funds, but I thought you might set up a list of projects you would call 
deferred payment projects. You should have some rules that it should 
be a project which in normal circumstances would be approved by the 
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committee—the kind of a project which, let us say, back in 1940 would 
be approved. 

T Ry if you did not have the defense emergency, it would be an 
acceptable project. You might require that it would not use scarce 
materials so that it would not interfere with the emergency effort; 
that there be this local contribution. You might determine that there 
should be an outright percentage the local community should pay out 
of rent without any refund; and they would advance the rest without 
interest. The only repayment would be on the basis of a 10-year 
amortization starting when you had changed your policy from the 
strict defense policy. 


Mr. Rasavt. Or set it up some day on or before a certain period of 
time. 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes. I think you could get yourself into serious dif- 
ficulty if the understanding was that this project you authorized was 
reimbursed in full on the first year. 


Mr. Rasavr. We would not do that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Byrnes. The present law which authorizes the Secretary of 
War to accept prepayment for river and harbor development is set 
forth in title 33, United States Code annotated, section 561, adopted 
March 3, 1925. 

It seems to me that there again is a usurpation of this committee’s 
power by the Secretary of the Army. If you permit the Legislative 
Committee to act like that, as they acted in the Lake Worth Inlet 
case you have a usurpation. If you recognize there are going to be 
projects of vital concern to local areas but which do not fall under 
the definition “directly related to defense” something has to be done 
to take care of them some way if you are going to maintain the policy 
you have adopted. 

The heat in Congress and the Senate is on for the legislative com- 
mittee to step in and give them special authority or other devious 
methods will be adopted. This committee should keep its jurisdiction 
over the matter, I think you can do it by setting forth in your bill 
that where projects are approved subject to advance of funds by the 
local community they are approved subject to certain rules. 

Any other rules this committee might feel were required to protect 
that policy, 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Byrnes. I sympathize with the pressures this committee is 
under. You get it every time you run into another Member of Con- 
gress who says, What are you going to do with my project? It would 
relieve you of that pressure. You can say, “If your project is a good 
propject and you admit it is not related to defense, we can give it con- 
sideration if it is important enough to your local area that they will 
advance the funds for the time needed.” That will be an evidence 
of their sincerity and their needs. There will be some projects that 
are meritorious, that the local community will need. ‘There is a situa- 
tion at Two Rivers. 

(Discussion off the record). aL cel gta 

Mr. Davis. I would assume that the local municipality would be a 
“private party” within the context of this section in the code. 

Mr. Byrnes. I would not know. But I do not know why there 
should be any particular restriction as to who advances the funds. 
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If they are willing to advance the funds without any guaranty of re- 
payment as of any date, that is up to them to worry about. 

r. Forp. I think past precedent would indicate that the Secre- 
tary of War did not depend on restrictive interpretation of where the 
money came from. 

Mr. Byrnes. I do not think you should concern yourself with 561 
or depend on the approval of the Secretary of War. But where the 
committee authorizes receipt of such funds and it can direct the en- 
gineers to go ahead with the project with these funds. What they did 
back here in 1925 was to give the Secretary of War authority that 
belongs to this committee. 

Mr. Ranaut, There would not be any attempt to complete any of 
these projects other than under the instruction of the engineers ? 

Mr. Byrnes. You would have to go through the same process that 
any other river-and-harbor development goes through. That is why 
these communities are tied. They cannot move on their own. They 
have to go to somebody even though they pay the whole cost. 

Mr. Forp. No one can interfere with a Federal authorization and 
local communities cannot dredge a harbor or anything else until they 
get permission from the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Byrnes. And now they cannot do it without an appropriation. 

Mr. Rasavt. You have a fine understanding of it. It is just a ques- 
tion of how far the Government could be involved. 

Mr. Byrnes. It seems to me this committee would still have to hear 
the people and the Army engineers as you do now as to the value of 
that project. JI think the projects should be enumerated right in the 
bill and only those projects are the ones we will approve for advance- 
ment of funds by local interest. 

I would tie it down as tight as necessary, but I do think unless you 
have a safety valve your present policy is going to start cracking as 
time goes on. They will either put the heat on in the Senate or in the 
House itself. This will give you some protection and you can say, 
“Tf they are that important, will your community advance the funds?” 

If they will not, apparently it is not so absolutely vital after all. 

Mr. Rasavutr. Thank you very much. 


Tuourspay, Fesruary 28, 1952. 


ANACOsTIA RIVER 
WITNESS 


L. S. RAY, COMMISSIONER, WASHINGTON SUBURBAN SANITARY 
COMMISSION, HYATTSVILLE, MD. (AND MR. SHAW ACCOMPANY- 
ING HIM) 


ANACOSTIA RIVER 


Mr. Rapavut. We have before us Mr. Ray and Mr. Shaw to discuss 
the Anacostia River. 


Mr. Ray. Thank you. 

I would like to file with the committee a statement entitled “The 
Proposed Flood Control and Navigation Project on the Anacostia 
River in Maryland and the District of Columbia.” Then I should 
like to read to the committee the letter of transmittal. 
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Mr. Rasavut. That will be fine. 

Mr. Ray. This letter is dated February 28, 1952, and is addressed 
by me to “The Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee on Army 
Civil Functions of the Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives.” 

(The letter is as follows :) 


GENTLEMEN: The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission, the agency 
delegated by the General Assembly of Maryland to contract with the Federal 
Government on matters pertaining to the flood-control and navigation project 
on the Anacostia River, respectfully submits the attached statement relative 
to this project and asks that the requested appropriation for this item be in- 
creased from $50,000 to $100,000 because of the urgency of starting the project 
as soon as possible. We ask your indulgence to permit us to explain this urgent 
need. 

Upon inquiry we find that if the $50,000 item is authorized at this time, and 
assuming necessary succeeding authorizations, actual construction on the pro- 
ject would not start before the spring of 1954. If, however, $100,000 is appro- 
priated plans can be prepared so that construction could start in the summer 
of 1953. This time differential is now very important. 

As hereafter stated (in the attached brief) it is imperative that United States 
Highways Nos. 1 and 50 out of Washington, which intersect at the Bladensburg 
Peace Cross, be open at all times in the event it is necessary for civil defense 
purpose to move large number of people from the National Capital quickly. In 
1951 trafiic here was interrupted on 29 days by the flooding of the Anacostia, 
so the likelihood of the area being flooded at time of emergency is not remote. 
Even though a flood may not occur at such time the movement of traffic would 
be materially expedited by the relocation of the roads and bridges incident 
to the flood-control project. The first step in the flood-control project as planned 
by the Army engineers is to build the necessary roads and bridges so as to 
raise the road system in this area permanently above flood level. This can- 
not be done too quickly as we do not know when Washington may be attacked. 
The appropriation of an additional $50,000 now may mean the difference between 
orderly movement in and out of Washington in the event of emergency and 
catastrophe. It would seem to be very worth-while insurance, and'it is money 
used for permanent purposes. 


It won’t be wasted. This money will have been spent—and will have 
to be spent. We are saying if it is spent a little bit sooner than other- 
wise authorized it would be worth-while insurance. 


A 

The Maryland State Roads Commission is now considering, but has not yet 
approved as far as it is known, a plan estimated to cost around a half million 
dollars, for raising United States Highways Nos. 1 and 50 in the vicinity of 
the Bladensburg Peace Cross a temporary expedient to get the highways above 
most of the floods. The plan will not otherwise help the areas frequently inun- 
dated and might indeed aggravate conditions. The plan may not provide unin- 
terrupted travel in the event an attack was coincident with high waters. It seems 
but ordinary good judgment to prepare the permanent flood-control plans, which 
the increased appropriation asked will permit, and get the permanent work under- 
way as quickly as possible and not spend money for a temporary expedient. The 
situation has become so aggravated, however, that the Maryland people are prop- 
erly demanding that something be done to relieve it promptly. All that appears 
to stand in the way of doing the job quickly and properly is the extra appropriation 
of $50,000, which we are respectfully requesting that your committee approve. 

The attached statement sets forth in more detail the various aspects of the 
general flood-control and navigation project. 

Respectfully, 
WASHINGTON SUBURBAN SANITARY COMMISSION, 
By L. 8. Ray, Commissioner. 


Attached to this letter, Mr. Chairman, is the statement I referred to 
in detail. 
Mr. Rapavrt. Concerning the status of the project ? 
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Mr. Ray. Yes. And the particular feature relevant there. There is 
a picture there that shows a Pi rey example of what is happening there 
any time and the photo was taken from one of the newspapers. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ray. The story is if we can get this extra $50,000 now we can get 
this thing away in the summer of 1953. Otherwise it will be 1954. 

One thing that impresses me—the engineers up here in the case of 
these bridges in Washington were planning for civil defense and it is 
very usual to imagine these bridges being put out. That would be the 
only exit from Washington in the event of evacuation of the city. It 
would prove disastrous if the bridges to Maryland and the lower Ana- 
costia River should become unusable. That impresses me so much 
and we checked with the engineers and found that if this were to be 

ut into effect, without flood hazard out there, it would greatly expe- 
ite movement of people out of Washington or moving men and 

matériel for defense out of Washington—just the relation of these 
pom 2 and these roads under the plan. That is in addition to the 
possible flooded condition and people are being flooded out every time 
that occurs and traffic is interrupted by floodwaters. 

If these bridges were knocked out that would be a major catastrophe 
of civil defense. 

Mr. Suaw. This is national defense and civil defense. 

Mr. Rasavt. This is the principal city of the United States and it 
does deserve some attention and we will give it attention. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rasavr. We will take it under advisement. Have you every- 
thing you want in the record ? 

(Statement previously referred to follows :) 


THE PROPOSED F'LOOD-CONTROL AND NAVIGATION PROJECT ON THE ANACOSTIA RIVER 
IN MARYLAND AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


PRESENT STATUS 


The project has been authorized by Public Law 516, Eighty-first Congress, as 
a result of a report by the Corps of Engineers to the Congress, contained in 
House Document No. 202, Eighty-first Congress. It is now necessary to prepare 
detailed plans and estimates of the work in order to request an appropriation by 
the Congress to begin construction; $25,000 has previously been authorized and 
$50,000 is currently included in the budget for this purpose. In order to get 
the project started as promptly as possible for reasons given in the accompany- 
ing letter we petition that the sum of $100,000 be appropriated instead of the 
$50,000. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 


The project consists essentially of— 

(a) Constructing levees on both sides of the river from points slightly 
south of Bladensburg upstream to the towns of Brentwood and Riverdale, 

(bv) The reconstruction of roads and bridges in the area to conform to 
the levee plan, 

(c) The construction of four pumping stations behind the levees to dis- 
charge the drainage flow occurring behind the levees into the river when 
in flood. 

(d@) The widening and straightening of the river channel from the end of 
the existing navigation project at Fifteenth Street SE. to Bladensburg to a 
depth of 8 feet and bottom width of 80 feet, and 

(c) The construction of commercial and recreational boat basins near 
Bladensburg. 
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HISTORY 


The Anacostia River is a tidal stream and once was navigable as far as 
Bladensburg. However, over the years the stream has silted up as a result 
of the development of the watershed. Its improvement has been considered by 
numerous sessions of the Congress since the Fifty-second. Commercial naviga- 
tion in nonexistent in the Maryland reaches of the river and the flooding of 
the stream has progressively become a more serious matter not only to the 
Maryland suburbs but to the District of Columbia as well. 


NECESSITY 


The damage from the recurrent flooding of the Anacostia River has greatly 
increased due to the intensive development of the suburban area in the Anacostia 
Valley. The river overflows at frequent intervals over its flood plain. For 
example, United States Highways 1 and 50 which meet at the Peace Cross in 
Bladensburg were flooded for a greater or lesser period on 29 days during the 
period July 1, 1950-51. The annual flood damage alone based on 1946 figures was 
estimated by the United States engineers at $222,240. Succeeding development 
and higher prices augment this figure materially. 

Traffic on the above mentioned and other highways in the area has to be 
diverted around the frequently flooded roads. U S$ 1 north of the Peace Cross 
indicated a traffic count in May -1951 of 24,292 vehicles per day, U S 50 east 
of the Peace Cross, 26,328 vehicles, and the two combined west of Peace Cross 
83,607 vehicles. The cost of the damage to and the diversion of these vehicles as 
a result of the flooded Anacostia has not been included in the engineers’ figures 
referred to. 

Utility projects, notably the construction of a sewage pumping station at 
Bladensburg, are being held in abeyance until the flood-control plan is settled. 

The Bladensburg area has important industrial potentialities which can only 
be fully realized when the flood-control and navigation project is consummated. 


BENEFITS 


This Commission is convinced that the plan of the Army engineers, as-out- 
lined in House Document 202, Eighty-first Congress, will effectually eliminate the 
damage caused by the recurrent flooding of the Anacostia River, enhance land 
values in the area and will permit the uninterrupted flow of traffic through the 
Anacostia flood plain. 

The approval of the plan will enable this Commission to construct a pumping 
station at Bladensburg, which wiil eliminate sewage pollution of the river at 
that point. . 

The construction of the navigational channel and commercial boat basin will 
result in further industrial development in the area. The creation of a navigable 
channel in the Anacostia and the commercial boat basin will enable the shipment 
of lumber, cement, pipe, sand, gravel, and other building material into the 
suburban area by water at lower rates, with resultant savings to the community 
in building and subdivision development costs. Incidentally this will eliminate 
much heavy hauling of these materials over the streets of Washington. 

The construction of the recreational boat basin would relieve the overcrowding 
of the present facilities for small boats in the Washington metropolitan area. 
This location would be more desirable to many boat owners for basing their craft 
than the present more remotely located moorings. The improved river channel 
would provide recreational advantages for the owners of such craft. 

The straightening and improvement of the river channel and the provisions 
for boating will open up and encourage the development of the adjacent lands 
for park purposes, much of which have already been acquired. The park areas 
would be an extension of the District of Columbia park system and could be made 
one of the finest metropolitan parks in the world because of its extent, location, 
and varied facilities. In creating the park large areas of mosquito-breeding 
swamp would be done away with. 

House Document No. 202, Highty-first Congress, sets forth the above benefits 
and others in much more detail. 

The people of the District of Columbia, in addition to having the recreational 
facilities made available to them, will also benefit financially from the creation 
of the parks in that the lowland along the river will provide a large badly needed 
dumping area for the District’s noncombustible refuse. Maryland may use it, 
also. River dredging can be used to cover the refuse. 
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The Federal Government will also be saved considerable money by the re- 
duction in dredging costs on the lower Anacostia by the construction of the 
flood-control and navigation project. 

There has been much discussion of the proposal to disperse Federal offices 
into the areas surrounding the District of Columbia. The carrying out of the 
Anacostia project would lend itself to such a plan in that it would permit free 
flow of traffic in and out of Washington to the northeast at all times. This is not 
now the case, and the Government undoubtedly now loses many thousands of 
dollars annually in time lost by its employees in’detouring the roads frequently 
flooded by the Anacostia. : 

It is probably not possible to overstress the value of having the highways out 
of Washington which cross the Anacostia and its main tributaries open at all 
times to traffic in the event of the necessity of quickly evacuating large seg- 
ments of the population of the District of Columbia. Should the bridges to Vir- 
ginia or on the lower Anacostia become unusable at such a time and the Ana- 
costia be in flood, as now frequently occurs, the result would probably be catas- 
trophic. This hazard could be greatly reduced by the construction of the Ana- 
eostia flood-control project. 


LOCAL PARTICIPATION 


In House Document No. 202, Eighty-first Congress, page 53, the Federal and 
non-Federal costs of the project are, respectively, $4,531,200 and $3,396,100. 

The people of Prince Georges County and their local governmental agencies 
have showed that they are sincere in their advocacy of the project as through 
their efforts the General Assembly of Maryland, 1949 regular session, by chap- 
ter 728 of its acts— 

(a) Designated this commission as the local authority “to cooperate or 
contract with the Federal Government in any matters relating to any projects 
for flood control and navigation in the valleys of the Anacostia River and 
tributaries within Prince Georges County. * * *” 

(b) Authorized— 

1. The State roads commission to pay up to $1,500,000 out of its gen- 
eral funds for relocating and building State roads and bridges within the 
limits of such projects. 

2. County Commissioners of Prince George’s County to issue $1,500,000 
in bonds for financing such projects. 

3. The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission to issue $500,000 
in bonds for financing such projects. 

4. The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
to issue $250,000 in bonds for financing such projects. 

(c) Designated the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission as the 
organization to maintain and operate the flood-control and navigation works 
when completed and provided for the financing of such operation and 
maintenance. 

A photostat of the certified copy of this act was filed with the subcommittee 
when the Commission appeared before it. 

The duly constituted local authority thus is ready and has the legal authority 
to proceed to make the expenditures outlined above in connection with the flood- 
control and navigation project on the Anacostia River, as authorized by Public 
Law 516, Eighty-first Congress, whenever the Federal Government is ready to 
proceed. While the present estimated cost of the project to Maryland exceeds 
these amounts, they are sufficient to carry out its obligations under its first con- 
struction phase. When the studies, which the appropriation under consideration 
would permit to be made, are made, we will go to our representatives in the 
General Assembly of Maryland in early 1953 and ask that the authorizations 
be increased to meet the requirements indicated by the studies. The terms of 
the present representatives to the general assembly do not expire until 1955. 
Unless the new costs are known by 1953, we will not be sure of just what to 
ask for. 

The Federal Government should not delay any longer with this project, but 
should go ahead and get it started. The frequent floodings of the Anacostia are 
becoming constantly worse and hence an increasing hazard to the defense of and 
the movement of matériel and personnel to and from the capital and the proper 
functioning of the civil-defense plans for the area. 


93619—52—pt. 2——-38 
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Gatruricnt Dam Progect IN VIRGINIA 


WITNESSES 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE THIRD 
DISTRICT, STATE OF VIRGINIA 

B. C. MOOMAW, OF COVINGTON AND ROANOKE, VA. 

PETER REAVIS, COVINGTON, VA. 

R. C. WOODS, COVINGTON, VA. 

EARL KEY, COVINGTON, VA. 

ROBERT D. MORRISON, CITY MANAGER, LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Chairman, my colleague Mr. Burton was unable to 
be here today. He had a very important meeting in his district last 
night. He had intended to appear and present these gentlemen from 
Virginia. He asked me to come over and present them to you. 

I present to you Mr. B. C. Moomaw, of Covington and Roanoke, 
Va. Mr. Moomaw was the former secretary of the Covington Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He is going to speak for the delegation, and he 
will present the other members to you. I can assure you that this 
is a delegation of very distinguished Virginians. They know the 
value of the project that they intend to present to you, and you can 
accept what they say without hesitation or mental reservation. 

I take pleasure in presenting Mr. Moomaw to you at this time. 

Mr. Raxzavur. We will be pleased to hear you at this time, Mr. Moo- 
maw. 

Mr. Moomaw. The Gathright Dam project is a multipurpose flood- 
control and power project on the headwaters of the James River in 
the western part of Virgins. 

We have been before this committee, gentlemen, each time you have 
met to consider these subjects for the last 6 years. Your records and 
files are full of the matters which we have submitted showing the com- 
plete value of the project to the western half of the James River Basin 
in Virginia. 

It will also show that the project has the endorsement and approval 
of the boards of supervisors, town councils, chambers of commerce, 
and other institutions and business and civic organizations in that 
area. It is a project which has almost unanimous approval of the 
territory it serves. It is rated as one of the best projects in the East. 
It has an economic ratio of $1.50 worth of benefits for each $1 of cost. 

We have in our several appearances here in the last 2 or 3 years 
tried to make our position very clear to this committee. I want to 
say this committee has been mighty nice to us about this project. 
There has never been a time in this past 6 years when you gentlemen 
have made appropriations to specific projects that yow have not in- 
cluded an appropriation for planning money for this project. 

We are now in the budget, as I understand it, for $100,000 of plan- 
ning money; and it is that item which we wish you to consider now. 
Our position has been that if this project and others like it are not 
entirely in the interest of the country at this time and does not have 
real importance in connection with our defense effort, our prepared- 


ness effort, it and the others like it ought to be passed b , and we will 
not have a word to say. 
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However, while we do not think that we are complete judges in 
this matter for its general importance, we know that it is a tremen- 
dously valuable project. As to its importance at this particular time, 
we are entirely prepared to leave it to the judgment of the Army 
engineers and you gentlemen in the Congress and such others in 
authority as have to do with these matters. 

If it is the policy of the Congress to develop projects of this kind 
which have equal or lesser merit, then we would like to have this 
project included. We would hate to see—as we have seen before, 
and it is certainly no fault of this committee—other projects of 
admittedly lesser merit pushed on to development when this one has 
been passed by. 

Now, as I have said, we are leaving the matter entirely to the judg- 
ment of you gentlemen and we will very happily abide by that judg- 
ment. We would like to have you consider perhaps in this connection 
the wisdom of applying some planning money to worthy projects of 
this kind with a view to having them in readiness in case there was 
some need in the next 3 or 4 years. 

That is just about the position that we take, gentlemen. The proj- 
ect is a tremendously valuable and important one to the area. It is 
a fine power project. It has some very marvelous flood control bene- 
fits and some important other benefits to the entire western half of the 
James River Basin in Virginia. 

We brought up a very small group, but we have with us people 
representing the interests of Lynchburg and those at Covington. I 
would like to present at this time Mr. Robert Morrison, city manager 
of Lynchburg, who represents not only the city government of Lynch- 
burg but represents the city-wide committee, which is a committee on 
this project in which all of the interests in Lynchburg can testify. 

Mr. Razavr. Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. Gentlemen, I certainly will take but a minute of 
your time. I just want to subscribe with all the sincerity in me to 
everything that Mr. Moomaw has said. That is the way our govern- 
ment feels in Lynchburg, our city council. That is the way this city- 
wide committee feels. 

It has had a tremendously wide distribution. Industry and every 
segment of Lynchburg was on that city-wide committee. As Mr. 
Moomaw says, if it will not help the defense effort, if it is not right 
for it to be done now, that is perfectly all right. But we do not want 
to see less meritorious projects get ahead of ours in view of the long 
wait we have had to have. 

Mr. Razavr. There is $100,000 for planning this year. 

Mr: Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moomaw. I would like to present these three gentlemen. This 
Mr. Ear! Key, the president of the Chamber of Commerce at Coving- 
ton; and Mr. Robert Woods, who is postmaster at Covington and 
member of the chamber of commerce eommittee ; and Mr. Peter Reavis, 
who is executive vice president of the Covington Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Reavis would like to say a word, sir. 

Mr. Reavis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I merely want to sub- 
stantiate what Mr. Moomaw has said. In Covington practically every 
civic organization is on record in favor of this. Both of the governing 
bodies in town are in favor of it. In fact, I have not been able to 
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find but about a dozen people—I think, in fact, you could count them 
on the fingers of two hands in that whole area—who are opposed to 
this project. 

It is overwhelmingly supported by practically all of our people. 
We do feel that we have come here for a number of years. I hope 
you will let us have this $100,000 for this planning on this project 
during the next 12 months. 


CueaTuAm Lock anp Dam 


Mr. Kerr. At this point we will insert in the record a telegram 
transmitted by Congressman Sutton with reference to Cheatham 
Dam and lock. 


(The telegram is as follows :) 


NASHVILLE, TENN., February 26, 1952. 
Hon, Pat Sutton, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Since construction of Cheatham Dam on Cumberland River is already under 
way and much of the funds appropriated heretofore by Congress for the con- 
struction of Cheatham Dam would be lost if work is stopped at this time, we 
strongly urge that funds be appropriated to continue construction of this project 
as recommended by the Corps of Engineers. This is not at variance with the 
general policy of the Nashville Chamber of Commerce in opposition to new 
Federal commitments even in our own district excepting those essential to 
national defense. It will therefore be appreciated if you will have the position 
of the Nashville Chamber of Commerce with reference to this project placed 
before the subcommittee. Your assistance in this matter will be greatly 
appreciated. 


F. C. Sowett, 
President, Nashville Chamber of Commerce. 
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Wepnespay, Fresrvuary 27, 1952. 
HarTWELL PROJECT 


WITNESSES 


H. F. GEORGE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO AND APPEARING 
FOR SENATOR WALTER F. GEORGE, GEORGIA 

HENRY F. BRICE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO AND APPEAR- 
ING FOR SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL, GEORGIA 

DRESDEN A. SMITH, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO AND AP- 
PEARING FOR SENATOR BURNET R. MAYBANK, SOUTH CAROLINA 

J. BAXTER FUNDERBURK, APPEARING FOR SENATOR OLIN D. 
JOHNSOTN, SOUTH CAROLINA 

HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN DORN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

HON. JOHN J. RILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

HON. J. R. BRYSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA — 

HON. PAUL BROWN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 

WILTON E. HALL, CHAIRMAN, HARTWELL DAM STEERING COM- 
MITTEE 

EDGAR A. BROWN, STATE SENATOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

LOUIE L. MORRIS, EDITOR, HARTWELL SUN 

L. S. MOODY, SECRETARY, AUGUSTA, GA., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

LEE E. CARTER, MAYOR, HARTWELL, GA. 

ROGER B. McWHORTER, CHIEF ENGINEER, FEDERAL POWER COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. Rasavrt. Our colleague, Mr. Paul Brown from Georgia will in- 
troduce the group, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Pavt Brown. We appear in here on behalf of the $4,000,000 
for new construction of the Hartwell Reservoir on the Savannah River. 
We have a number of witnesses here. Senator George is represented 
by his son Heard, his assistant. Senator Russell is represented by his 
assistant, Mr. Henry F. Brice. The Senators could not be here. Sen- 
ator Maybank is represented by Mr. Dresden A. Smith, and Senator 
Johnston by Dr. Funderburk. 

We also have Congressman Dorn; Congressman Riley, who is a 
member of your distinguished committee; and Hon. Joe Bryson, the 
Honorable L. Mendel Rivers, Hon. Prince Preston, who is also a 
member of your distinguished committee; Mr. Vinson, as chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, could not be here, and I have his 
statement which I will read later on. Congressman Wood is at a 
hearing of the Un-American Activities Committee in Detroit and I 
will read his statement. We have Hon. Wilton E. Hall, chairman of 
the Hartwell Dam Steering Committee. There are five men on that 
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committee. Mr. Hall is editor of the two papers in Anderson,'S. C., 
and former United States Senator, and he happened to be presiding 
in the Senate when the 1944 Flood Control Act passed. Mr. Butler 
B. Hare could not be here. He is in the hospital. We are awfully 
sorry about that. I had a letter from him yesterday. We have Hon. 
Edgar A. Brown, State Senator of South Carolina. He has been in 
the senate ever since I have been around and has been present most of 
that time. We also have Louis L. Morris, editor of the Hartwell Sun; 
Mr. L. S. Moody, secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Augusta, Ga., and 
the man who has done more for people connected with atomic energy 
down there than anyone else. 

We also have Mr. Lee E. Carter, mayor of Hartwell and Mr. Roger 
B. McWhorter, Chief Engineer of the Federal Power Commission. 

We have Mr. Hugh Thomas, of the firm of Thomas & Hutton of 
Savannah, Ga. ; 

First I am going to ask, Mr. Chairman, that we hear from the 
steering committee of Hartwell Dam. Mr. Brown, will you present 
your report ? 

Mr. Rasavt. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Enear Brown. I only want to take a minute or two. I have 
pretty poor eyesight and I am going to have my statement read for me. 

Iam Edgar A. Brown, State senator on the Georgia side of the river, 
general counsel of the Clark Hill Authority of South Carolina, form- 
erly its chairman. 

Clark Hill is near its completion, and this dam we are interested 
in is the next one up the river, as designed by the engineers a few years 
ago. The steering committee, composed of the gentlemen whose names 
you heard read, have prepared a statement giving our position on the 
necessity, need, for the Hartwell Dam construction to be started now. 
It was authorized in the flood-control bill of 1950, as was the Clark 
Hill authorized in the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

There are many, many reasons, Mr. Chairman, why almost national 
emergency requires the completion of the Hartwell Dam as soon as it 
can be done. It is not a secret that there is a definite power shortage in 
the Southeast, as shown by all of the surveys that have been made. 

AEC, which has put the biggest plant in the world in my county— 
three-fifths of it is in the area and in Barnwell County, just across the 
river from Augusta. We will need for water purposes and power 
purposes the facilities of the Hartwell construction. 

I want to say this, Mr. Chairman, before I ask Mr. Moody to read 
this prepared statement which I have here, that I am also a life member 
of the Clemson Agricultural College in the upper part of South Caro- 
lina, in Anderson County. In some talk it has been suggested that 
some damage might come to Clemson College on account of the con- 
struction of this dam. That is pure fallacy. We at Clemson who 
speak with authority say there is nothing to it, and we have nothing 
but the kindest interest in the construction of this dam, and we want it 
in South Carolina. 

I will ask Mr. L. S. Moody, the chairman of the Georgia side of our 


committee, who is secretary of the chamber of commerce of Augusta, 
to read this statement: 
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Mr. Moopy. My nameis LS. Moody, secretary of the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chamber of Commerce. This letter is addressed to the honorable 
Sepparniations Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C.: 


DEAR AND Honorep Siks: This letter is addressed to you in support of favorable 
action on an appropriation for the Hartwell (Ga.-S. C.) multipurpose project on 
the Savannah River. 

The present appropriations bill which you now have under consideration 
includes an amount in the sum of $4,000,000 for this project, which was recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. It is our desire to furnish you some 
information in this letter in support of the justification and desirability of get- 
ting this project built as quickly as possible for the best interests of our country. 

The Flood Control Act of 1944 approved the general comprehensive plan for 
the building of 11 multipurpose projects on the Savannah River. The first of 
these 11 projects, the Clark Hill Reservoir, is now under construction and, 
according to our information, the first 40,000-kilowatt capacity power unit will be 
placed in operation in October 1952. The last of the remaining power units, or 
a total capacity of 240,000 kilowatts, or 703,000,000 kilowatt-hours, is scheduled 
for completion in October 1954. 

The Hartwell project, authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1950, is located 
67 miles upstream of Clarks Hill and is the second largest of the 11 projects 
approved for the Savannah River. 

To date, an appropiration approximately in the amount of $343,000 has been 
made for this project which has permitted some advance planning ‘and detail 
field investigations to be made. 

The appropriation which is now being requested in the amount of $4,000,000 
will make possible the starting of actual construction work on this project and 
further, with continuing appropriations, its completion in time to render valuable 
assistance in alleviating a serious power shortage in the Savannah River Basin, 
which has been declared an emergency defense area. 

Furthermore, the urgent need for this project is emphasized by the require- 
ments of both navigation on the lower section of the river and as a source of 
industrial water supply for vital defense plants in the basin. 

There can be no question about the shortage of power now existing and 
anticipated for the future in the Savannah River area. Numerous surveys and 
investigations by several governmental and independent agencies have all defi- 
nitely pointed to the deficiencies in power in the Southeast, which area corre- 
sponds to region 3 as established by the Federal Power Commission. 

These surveys anticipate that if the additional electric power capacities now 
planned for construction are completed without delays which may be caused by 
lack of critical materials, the power situation will be improved by 1954. 

The surveys, however, emphasize that this statement is based on the over-all 
Nation-wide picture, and notwithstanding this conclusion when the power supply 
is considered in its several power regions, the southeastern region will still be 
in critical condition after 1954. 

The following statement is quoted from Progress Report No. 15, Electric 
Power Study, by the Joint Committee on Defense Production (S. Doc. No. 1062, 
82d Cong., 2d sess.) : 

“Your committee cannot emphasize too strongly the need for realizing the long 
lead time required to increase the output of electric power. In the face of past 
and current predictions by men competent in this field that the Nation faces a 
power shortage, especially in the Southeast and Northwest * * *.” 

A study of the above-referenced report clearly indicates that power require- 
ments in the southeastern area will still be critically short even after 1954. 
Under adverse rainfall conditions, which would appreciably reduce the output 
of hydro plants, this condition will become extremely detrimental to the economy 
of this region. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is now constructing an extensive development 
in the Savannah River Valley, about 16 miles below Augusta. We have been 
unable to obtain an estimate of the power requirements for this installation. 
It is generally understood that a portion of their needs will be met by a thermal 
generating plant or plants to be constructed on the site. 

To the best of our knowledge, however, we believe that a sizable block of the 
existing generating capacity in this area will be required to completely satisfy 
the needs of the Savannah River operations plant of the Atomic Energy Com- 
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mission. It is entirely possible that when their demands become known, the 
power picture in the southeast will be even darker than has been painted in the 
various reports which have been made on this subject. 

The Hartwell project, as now proposed, would have an installed capacity of 
180,000 kilowatts. Upon the completion of this project, there would be an in- 
crease in energy of approximately 463,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and it is impor- 
tant to remember that the increased flow from the Hartwell project will serve to 
further improve the electrical output of the area by increasing the primary 
energy of the Clark Hill project from about 475 million to about 525 million kilo- 
watt-hours, thus making Clark Hill a much more valuable project. 

While it is recognized that new projects of the hydroelectric type require 
time to achieve production, we cannot help but feel that this project will be 
urgently needed to meet the anticipated critical deficiencies in power even in 
seh and years subsequent thereto regardless of the time required for com- 
pletion. 

The production capacity of large steam turbine manufacturers appears to be 
completely booked through 1953, whereas, the facilities for the manufacture of 
hydro turbine and generating equipment could be profitably utilized much quicker. 

The dam itself could be rushed through to completion in advance of the 
powerhouse, and this would be valuable in-view of the fact that this would in- 
crease the primary output of power at Clark Hill by about 50,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 

According to the best authorities there is a definite tendency for large defense 
loads to gravitate to this area. The many favorable factors which are influ- 
encing the location of defense plants in this region are of sufficient importance 
to justify increasing the power supply in this section. 

There ‘is a general feeling that the region is capable of a tremendous expan- 
sion of generating capacity. The sustained mobilization program and the rela- 
tively high level of civilian economy, as now planned, will result in increasing 
demands for electric power in all categories of use. The results of extensive 
investigations indicate that the demand will continue to increase through 1952, 
1953, 1954, 1955, and maybe into a longer period. 

It has been our observation that each succeeding year the projected estimates 
of the experts as to power requirements have been greatly increased beyond 
what was, at the time, considered conservative estimating. Because of the 
time required to achieve generating capacity, either thermal or hydro, we are 
now urging that this appropriation be made so that this project can be started 
as quickly as possible. The Savannah River is navigable between Augusta and 
the Atlantic Ocean. The new atomic-energy plant is located on about a 30-mile 
reach of this river. The present navigation project, as authorized by Congress, 
provides for a minimum depth of 9 feet. The completion of the Clark Hill 
project will firm the navigable depth at 7 feet, The completion of the Hartwell 
project will increase this controlling depth, with no additional work on the 
river, to 8 feet. 

There is now commerce on the river and it is our understanding that this 
will probably increase substantially when the channel is further improved, and 
it is possible that the Atomic Energy Commission may utilize the river for the 
movement of materials to the plant after it has been placed in operation. To 
make this possible, it will be necessary for suitable and improved navigation 
conditions to be maintained on the river and the best assurance of this will 
be the additional water to be released during low flows from the Hartwell 
project. 

We have been given to understand, from reliable sources, that the atomic- 
energy plant will require a large volume of water as part of its manufacturing 
process. While most of this water will be returned to the stream after it has 
been used in the manufacturing processes at the AEC plant, there will be sections 
of the river which will suffer reduction in navigable depths due to the temporary 
diversion of flow through the manufacturing process, 

We understand that the amount of water that might be used in this project 
may be as high as 1,500 cubie feet per second, or more than a billion gallons 
every 24 hours. If such is the case, navigable depths may be reduced as much 
as 1 foot to 11%4 feet which would seriously interfere with navigation between 
Augusta and Savannah. 

The operation of the Hartwell project will result in an increase in navigable 
depths of 1 foot, which is sufficient to offset the loss in navigable depths due to 
the diversion of water for the AEC Savannah River plant. 
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For the foregoing reasons, we respectfully request an appropriation for the 
Hartwell project in the amount of $4,000,000 to be made available for expendi- 
ture during the coming fiscal year, beginning July 1, 1952. This would be suf- 
ficient to permit the completion of plans and to get actual construction work 
under way. 

Respectfully submitted, Wilton E. Hall, chairman of the Hart- 
well steering committee; Mr. Butler B. Hare, chairman of the Clark 
Hill Authority of South Carolina; Mr. Louie L. Morris, a member 
of the committee; Hon. Edgar A. Brown, general counsel of the 
Clark Hill Authority of South Carolina; and myself. And I would 
like to file this. ; 

Mr. Paut Brown. Mr. Chairman, Senator Hall is here. Senator, 
do-you desire to add anything to this? 

Mr. Haru. Not at the time, Mr. Brown, thank you. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to say just one word. My name is 
Louie L. Morris, from Hartwell, Ga. I am a country newspaper- 
man, Mr. Chairman, born and reared at the site of the proposed 
project. 

I just want to give you one or two figures and Iam through. Hav- 
ing ane born and reared there and worked 22 years trying to secure 
this development, I am vitally interested in seeing it come around. 
In Hartwell, which is typical of the area we are talking about, in 
the past 4 years the consumption of electricity has gone up over 
102 percent, in my town alone. 

Further evidence of the continued growth of that area was brought 
out by the fact that the United States average of consumption by a 
family is 1,800 kilowatt-hours per year. In the Hartwell area it is 
3,000, nearly twice as much. 

In Georgia alone the REA last year increased its consumption 25 
percent, and there are various other figures I could submit but I do 
not want to go into that. We have some war plants at Hartwell 
and in that particular area that are going to have to have more 
power. We had a tremendous plant come into Hartwell 3 years ago 
and they did not have the power even to operate it. They had to 
Pipe it in. We are badly in need of additional power. 

hank you very much. 

Mr. Rasavt. Thank you. 

Mr. Pavt Brown. The next witness is the Honorable Prince Pres- 
ton. 

Mr. Rasavr. We are pleased to hear from you, Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, the committee has had much testi- 
mony given in previous years and has just heard a splendid state- 
ment by the steering committee representatives on this project now 
under consideration. I shall not address myself to the technical 
aspects of the program or be repetitious inswords and figures. 

I simply want to say that taking into consideration the tremendous 
burden that the economy of our country must bear in carrying forward 
the mobilization program, realizing that it is indeed a time of stress, 
and as a member of the Appropriations Committee anxious to conserve 
wherever we can find places to conserve and reduce expenditures, 
nevertheless I am fully convinced that this project merits approval 
this year. 

I am one who is diligently trying to find places to reduce expendi- 
tures in a sizable amount, not in just thousands but I am looking to 
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where we can reduce in terms of millions. I know that every sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee is trying to do that this 
year because we are all alarmed by the size of our budget. 

This is not a nebulous program. It is not a questionable program, 
and it is not one whose value is doubted by anybody. It is one that 
will develop into a sound business investment for the Government and 
at the same time meet crying needs from a mobilization standpoint. 

A tremendous investment has been made in this area by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

I saw correspondence this morning that establishes the fact that at 
the present time there are 25,000 employees there, and in the very near 
future there will be 46,500 employees at this atomic energy installation. 

The need for two types of natural resources is going to be great in 
this project in which we are investing over 11% billion dollars. Of 
course the first is power. That is reasonable. In deciding where to 
locate the plant they had to find a place where the power potential in 
the future would be good. This site was chosen over some other very 
desirable sites in the United States. 

Secondly, this plant, as I understand it from the technical people of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, will require large quantities of water 
for use by the installation itself in accomplishing its aims whatever 
they may be there. 

As we all know, our streams vary. We have constant levels in few 
of our streams. They are lowered one season of the year and flooded 
other seasons of the year. That fact was particularly impressed upon 
me when I flew over the western part of the United States in October 
of last year and for several hundred miles flew over a dry river bed 
out in Texas and part of Oklahoma. I was told by people familiar 
with the terrain that at certain seasons of the year that river was a 
raging torrent of water, although at that time it was dry. 

he Savannah River has a tendency not to dry up, but to fall in 
certain seasons. I believe the atomic energy people will bear out 
the fact that if enough water is taken from the stream to supply the 
needs of this plant down there, this additional reservoir at Hartwell 
Dam will be required to provide a steady flow of water down into the 
Clark Hill reservoirs and from there to the stream below where the 
plant is located. 

This project is quite out of the ordinary. It has a great deal of 
significance from the viewpoint of mobilization and national defense. 

It is noted in the President’s budget message that he only asked for 
four new power projects in the entire United States. One of them is 
the St. Lawrence seaway, a very important development that this 
Nation can well afford. The second is the Hells Canyon. power proj- 
ect. Neither of these two has been authorized. He requested the Ice 
Harbor Lock and Dam on the Snake River, which has been authorized 
and would have been started had the fishing problems been settled. 

He requested the Hartwell project. The President stated that the 
accelerated business of defense production, coupled with the antici- 
pated expansion in civilian abe. is placing a growing demand on 
our power producing facilities. We all know that that is true. Tak- 
ing all of the circumstances into consideration, I believe that this 
committee would be entirely justified in viewing this project not as 
one of an ordinary nature but one with specific advantages at this par- 
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ticular time of crisis through which our country is passing, and would 
be fully justified in approving it and allowing us the budget request. 

The President recognized this project as Telia one of the most 
important in the Nation. I feel that he would not have submitted a 
request for it this year had not the people who advise the President 
thought it was the most significant project and should be approved. 
I hope the committee will see fit to allow us the construction funds 
for fiscal 1953. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Razavt. Thank you. 

Mr. Pavt Brown. Our next witness is the Honorable John J. Riley, 
Representative from South Carolina. 

Mr. River. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before you and to subscribe to what has been said in favor of this 
project. Like you and the other members of the Appropriations 
Committee, we are deeply concerned about the size of the Federal 
budget, and in analyzing that budget and using our best talents 
in reducing it, in keeping with the income of the Nation. 

But this particular project can be classed as one of the primary 
defense projects, I believe, of the Nation. Something over a year ago 
the Atomic Energy Commission, without solicitation on the part of 
the local people, located the largest installation ever undertaken by 
any government in the history of the world in this area in the State 
of South Carolina just across the river from Augusta, Ga. 

With the location of this project, numerous problems have arisen 
and one of them has been an increasing lack of power in this territory. 
Not only would this give additional power but it would tend to con- 
trol floodwaters and would act as a reservoir for the waters in the 
flood seasons that my esteemed colleague, Mr. Preston, has referred 
to on the Savannah River so that considerable more primary power 
can be produced at Clark’s Hill and a sufficient volume of water will 
at all times be assured for the operation of the hydrogen bomb plant, 
which takes an unprecedented amount of water. Not only that, but 
I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact that once 
that plant is in operation it can never be stopped economically. 
It will take a tremendous expenditure of funds, should it ever be 
stopped, to put it back into operation. It will need a continuous 
supply of power and a continuous flow of a large volume of water 
to keep it in operation. This installation, as we are all aware, produces 
the one defense weapon that our potential enemies fear, and when 
we get this unit into operation it will mean an increasing stockpile 
of materials that will cause any potential enemies to give serious 
thought before starting any aggressive move. No longer ago than last 
Friday in an open meeting in the Aiken County Court house in South 
Carolina I asked the Atomic Energy project manager, Mr. Nelson, 
whether or not he considered this installation of benefit and a neces- 
sity to his project, and his answer was in the affirmative. I urge you, 
then, to retain in the appropriation the amount recommended by 
the budget commission. Thank you. 

Mr. Razavt. Thank you, Congressman Riley. 

Mr. Dorn. I am Representative Dorn, of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, this project is almost entirely in my district and that of 
my good friend Congressman Paul Brown, of Georgia, just the two 
of us. It is a dividing line between South Carolina and Georgia. 
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I think the subject has been well covered here today, however, there 
are one or two points I would like to add by way of supplementation 
of the testimony. This project was conceived long before we ever 
dreamed of the atomic energy plant at Aiken. It was recommended 
before even the first atomic bomb was ever exploded in Japan; the 
= for power was realized in the Southeast ai it was recommended, 
then. 

This act, as I understand it, was passed in 1944. This billion-and- 
a-half-dollar atomic energy plant makes the completion of this proj- 
ect almost a necessity, and I think it would be a great thing in our 
national defense effort. 

It was proven during the last war that one of the greatest assets 
America had was its public power development. I have ben reliably 
informed by a number of people who were largely running our de- 
fense effort during World War II that if it had not been for this 
great power development in the late thirties America could not have 
put into the field the armed force, and particularly the air power, that 
we were able to bring to bear on the enemy. I do recommend it heart- 
ily as a defense project. 

Then I would like to say too Mr. Chairman that my people whom I 
represent are very much in favor of this project. Ihave been through- 
out the length and breadth of my district, and they are in favor of it. 

There are one or two other points I would like to mention aside 
from the defense angle. The people in this particular area are, gen- 
erally speaking, a poor people. I have checked with the Congres- 
sional Library and I find the averag income of the people in some of 
these counties is around $1,000 or $1,200 a year. In my home county 
in 1920 we produced 40,000 bales of cotton; this last year we pro- 
duced only 2,000. A lot of those people are still there and their in- 
come has gone down in many instances in spite of high national in- 
come. They do need an economic shot in the arm. 

This project that has been contemplated a long time and would 
greatly benefit the people in this, if I might say, poverty-stricken 
area, and the industries now there. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that this is one of the greatest textile 
areas in the world. Anderson County and my home town of Green- 
wood are two of the largest textile centers in the world. They won 
the Army-Navy E award during the last war for the manufacture 
of cloth used by the Armed Forces. 

We anticipate in the future international emergencies and crises the 
output of these plants will be needed again. 

y backing of this project is absolutely nonpartisan. I think the 
members of this committee know in the Congress that I have always 
adopted a nonpartisan attitude in considering legislation, that my 
economy record is equal to any man’s in the House. I am advocating 
this project from the standpoint of national defense and because the 
people need it. This power is needed in that area. I just want to 
emphasize that my people are for it. 

Mr. Kerr. Was the boll weevil responsible for the dwindling cotton 
industry ? 

Mr. Dorn. Largely that, Judge, and also to get it out farther west, 
where they have the level land and mechanization of agriculture. 
They could make more profit out there. 
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The population has increased, however, in this area, so there is a 
problem there. It is true that we are getting new industries. 

Mr. Pavut Brown. The next witness is the Honorable Joseph R. 
Bryson, Representative from South Carolina and member of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Bryson. I am honored to be here. This project is some dis- 
tance from my area. I have been through this community in former 
years, but along with some of the other gentlemen here last week end 
I had the privilege of spending a couple of nights and days in Augusta 
and Aiken. We were carried by the higher officials through this stu- 
pendous and unprecedented plant. 

I cannot begin to describe what we saw and witnessed there. It is 
out of this world. I was made to realize anew how necessary it is for 
us to rely upon atomic energy and power because manifestly we cannot 
match our potential enemies man for man. 

Atomic power is our main source of defense. This is the only agenc 
that we can rely upon to protect us, all that we possess, and for whieh 
such great sacrifices as heretofore have been made. 

We live in a peaceful native-born, typical American country. It 
has been said here that efforts were made by others from different sec- 
tions of this great land to have this atomic-energy plant placed in their 
areas and they did have many natural and artificial advantages. So 
far as I know, not a person within the borders of South Carolina 
lifted a little finger to have it located within our borders. We went 
to sleep one peaceful night, and the next morning we woke up with 
the great metropolitan newspapers announcing in streamer headlines 
that it was to be located within our borders. 

Great progress has been made. I attended this hearing in the court- 
house at Aiken last Friday. I heard this, I suppose the highest rank- 
ing atomic-energy official at this place, answer the questions pro- 
pounded to him by Mr. Riley and say that the building of this dam 
would be of great benefit to the agency which is so well under way. I 
know that we do not build memorials, especially not when we have 
received a mandate not to be pitching the people’s money around so 
recklessly, but it seems to me quite appropriate that this proposed 
dam is at the birthplace of the distinguished Member of Congress from 
Georgia who has been steering this project. I am sure that my people 
are as tax-ridden as those in any order congressional district, and I am 
proud to stand here and advocate the authorization of this sum for 
this project. In spite of threat of opposition and the approaching 
election I do not intend to apologize for standing here in my humble 
way and ape, bee gentlemen to provide the funds already recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Thank you so much. 

Mr. Paut Brown. The next witness is the Honorable L. Mendel 
Rivers. He is a member of the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I am just in from South Carolina. I 
attended the same meeting that Mr. Riley attended down in Aiken. 

I am the only member of the Armed Services Committee here today, 
and I realize the gravity of the construction of this thing so acutely. 
I realize that the need of it is so pronounced at this time that I left 
the floor of the House during debate on universal military training 
because J believed you would need help on this. I believe this is so 
important that I came over. 
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Mr. Riley told you he heard Mr. Curtis Nelson request of Senator 
Maybank in his committee and assembled last Friday that we bring 
the information to you as to the project needed for the transition and 
realization of an atomic-energy plant. As soon as that meeting was 
over last Friday I went through the atomic-energy plant. 

I saw 30,000 people working. The one thing that caught my at- 
tention as much as anything else, I saw this colossal ditch being con- 
structed and on either side these tremendous cement casings over 8 
feet in diameter. I could even walk in them. I asked what they were 
for and the man on the project said they were to run water from the 
Savannah River to the hydrogen-bomb plant. Since it is a hydrogen- 
bomb plant, you can appreciate that it needs lots of water. 

Mr. Preston said that the need for this project was to bring water 
to this large hydrogen-bomb plant. 

I am confident that the Atomic Energy Commission realized that 
the Congress was in its wisdom going to give them the money to bring 
this to where the water level would be such as not to be inter- 
rupted. 

r. Riley told you if this plant were to be shut down for any 
reason, of the untold expenditures necessary to get it going after it 
had once gone out of operation. I cannot speak for anybody but the 
military, as Mr. Ford says. I know what we need in the military by 
way of er ey offensive and defensive items. We feel that this hy- 
drogen-bomb plant cannot have any stone in its way. It is a tremen- 
dous investment. It isa tremendous cost. I urge you to approve these 
funds. It is in the Nation’s interest. It is in our survival’s interest. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Our next speaker is Mr. H. F. George, administrative 
assistant to Senator Walter F. George, of Georgia. 

Mr. Gxorce. I will be very brief. Senator George asked me merely 
to appear and associate himself with the presentation made here, and 
to say that in view of the urgent need for the construction of the Hart- 
well Dam, both from a water mags and from a power stand- 
point, purely and simply for this and no other reason than national 
defense needs, he expresses the earnest hope that you will be able to 
maintain and sustain the figures as recommended by the budget. 

Mr. Brown. Senator Russell is represented by his administrative 
assistant, Mr. Henry F. Brice. 

Mr. Brice. Mr. Chairman, I just appear to renew Senator Russell’s 
interests before this group in this project. He was unable to be here 
due to his presence on the floor this afternoon, and asked that I express 
his interest in this project. 

r — Brown. Senator Maybank is represented by Mr. Dresden A. 
mith. 

Mr. Smrru. I am Senator Maybank’s administrative assistant. I 
know a little about this prdject because I live right up there where we 
furnish the water that comes down the Savannah River. Most of it 


comes through my county and on the edge of my county. 

I do not think we have a dissenting voice from my county to this 
project ; and with the need for power for industrial expansion in that 
section, they are most anxious for this project to go through. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. J. Baxter Funderburk is here representing Senator 
Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina. 
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Mr. Founpersurk. Mr. Chairman, Senator Johnston regrets very 
much he could not be present, but he has sent over a prepared statement. 
Would you like for me to read it or just put it in the record ? 

Mr. Razavut. Without objection the statement will be received for 
the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


In representing the people of South Carolina and being interested in the welfare 
of the people of the South as well as those of the entire Nation, I feel it my 
duty to take this opportunity to urge this committee to include in the appropria- 
tion for the new fiscal year funds for the Hartwell Dam project. 

This project lies only a few miles from the town where I was born and reared, 
and I have been interested in the Hartwell Dam for many years. I feel that I 
am in possession of the pertinent facts regarding this project, and it is my opinion 
that the requested funds would be money well spent. 

The Southeastern Power Administration has reported that there is a dire 
need for additional power in that area, and the Corps of Engineers has also 
recognized the importance and necessity of the Hartwell Dam. The Federal 
Power Commisson has made a thorough study of the power situation in this 
particular section of the country and has reported that there would be a shortage 
of power in the southeastern section of the country even if all the projects author- 
ized in the Savannah River Basin were now in operation. The demand is increas- 
ing every year, and the new atomic plant on the Savannah River will make the 
situation even more critical. 


I am sure that the Corps of Engineers and other technical men have already 
made all the facts and figures available to this committee; therefore, I see no 
need in wasting time with repetition. As a legislator interested in the welfare 
of our national defense and economy, I wish to impress upon you the prime 
importance of getting the Hartwell Dam in operation as soon as possible. 

Mr. Brown. We have the Honorable Lee Carter, the mayor of Hart- 
well, Ga., with us. 

r. Carrer. We people of Hartwell are interested naturally in 
national defense and want to be of all the service we can. We believe 
by our presence here today we are lending a great service to our 
national defense by advocating your sustaining the appropriation of 
$4,000,000 as has been recommended by the budget. 

Mr. Brown. We also have with us, Mr. Chairman, Roger B. Mc- 
Whorter, Chief Engineer of the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Chairman and other members of the com- 
mittee, the Hartwell Dam project is one of the two key projects in 
the basin. The reservoir to be created by that dam is one of the 
largest east of the Mississippi River, with more than 3,000,000 acre- 
feet; and I think of only one or two more that may be that large, 
or possibly a little larger. 

Without the Hartwell project, it would be impossible to develop 
and realize the power and water-resource potentialities of that basin. 
It and the Clarks Hill project, which is the other key project, are 
both necessary for that purpose, and they are both coming along. 

The Hartwell project is useful not only for developing power at 
that site, but it is a valuable headwater-reservoir improvement in 
that the regulated flow is beneficial to all downstream plants; and par- 
ticularly to the great Clarks Hill plant, which is just now nearing 
completion. That regulated flow is beneficial for several purposes, 
the most important of which is providing a better flow necessary down 
to the atomic-energy plant. 

I should not be surprised that the maximum flow of the Savannah 
River is 100 times the minimum flow; and when the flow of a river 
varies that way, it is likely to get down so low that you would have 
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a real crisis there at the atomic-energy plant. But with these two 
eat reservoirs around which everything else in that basin will be 
uilt, you will always have a regulated flow there of enough to pro- 
vide a depth in the river of about 8 feet, and of course enough tc 
concen all of the water that the atomic-energy plant might possibly 
need. 

As to the need, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if I were in your 
place, I would feel exactly the same responsibility that you do about 
authorizing projects in various parts of the country and spending 

ublic moneys on them. But this particular project, and projects 
ike it, would not give me any concern at all, because when one like 
this is built, it is a prime investment for the people of the country. 

The Army engineers have informed you that the benefit-cost, ratio 
of this project exceeds two to one; that is, that the benefits in terms 
of dollars annually is more than twice as much as the annual cost. 
So you can readily see that a project like this is a fine thing for the 
people to have. 

Only one more topic will I mention, and that is the need for the 
power to be produced here. The installation will be 180,000 kilowatts, 
and annual energy output nearly half a billion kilowatt-hours, plus 
an increase in the output down at Clarks Hill of 50,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in prime energy. Then into the future, any other hydroelectric 

lant bmlt off that river, the energy output there will likewise be 
increased by this regulated flow. 

As to the need for the power output of this plant, the only problem 
is how much more than that will be needed. Certainly every kilo- 
watt of this power will be absorbed just as fast as they can put those 
generator units in. 

In all of my experience with hydroelectric power, extending back 
over 40 years, I have never known a meritorious project like this one 
to go begging at all. The power is absorbed almost. immediately, 
and especially it will be in that region because the market is growing 
so rapidly as to outpace the power installations in the region. 

So I think we have no soba there at all. We can be very certain 
that there will be a market for this power, and it will be badly needed 
there from the national defense viewpoint, which, as I understand, 
a large part of it, possibly more than all of it, will be needed. But 
it will be needed in the peacetime economy of that region, because 
that load too is growing rapidly enough to take up all of it. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have indicated, it is your problem to decide 
what to do about this matter. I would like to leave this thought with 
you, if I am not too presumptious. In the case of this project, you 
certainly cannot go wrong by getting construction started and getting 
it finished as soon as possible. The merits of this project are already 
well known to you, and you are past all of these questions of whether 
or not it is a good project. 

It has already been authorized by Congress. You have already 
appropriated some $200,000 or $300,000 for the preliminary work, 
and the project is ready to go ahead and Army engineers are ready 
to make their final plans e start on construction, 

I thank you very much for your kindness and your patience. 

Mr. Brown. I have a statement from Congressman Wood. I will 
file this statement with the committee. 
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Mr. Rasavur. Without objection it will be incorporated in the 
record. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


FEBRUARY 27, 1952. 
Hon. JoHN H. KERR, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Army Civil Functions, 
Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Kerr: There is urgent need for the water and power at 
the Hartwell Dam and Reservoir, on account of electric power scarcity in that . 
entire region. Water is needed for defense purposes in that area. 

The Hartwell Dam site on the Savannah River upstream from the Clark Hill 
project. The proposed power installation at Hartwell is 180,000 kilowatts. The 
dam would create one of the largest storage reservoirs in the Southeastern States 
and the storage would be of value at Clark Hill as well as at Hartwell, this being 
a matter of great importance in the present emergency. I am told in addition to 
producing 464,000,000 kilowatt-hours per year the Hartwell project would in- 
crease the prime energy output of Clark Hill by more than 50,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours per year. 

I respectfully ask favorable consideration of an appropriation of $4,000,000 to 
begin construction of the Hartwell Dam project. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. Woop, M. C. 


Mr. Brown. I have a letter addressed to the chairman from Carl 
Vinson. 


He is on the floor and could not be here. I want to read it. Nobody 


knows more about the Savannah River than Carl Vinson does. (The 
letter is as follows :) 


Dear CONGRESSMAN Kerk: You now have under consideration the President’s 
recommendations for the civil functions appropriation bill. Included in those 
recommendations is $4,000,000 to initiate construction of the Hartwell Reservoir 
project on the Savannah River in Georgia and South Carolina. I am writing 
to let you know of my vital interest in this urgently needed project. 

For more than 16 years I had the honor to represent the Tenth Congressional 
District of Georgia in the House of Representatives. Included in my district 
was the city of Augusta which is on the Savannah River, and my knowledge of 
the river goes back for many years. I have seen the disastrous and devastating 
floods of the past on this river, resulting in the destruction of property, the 
suffering and the loss of human life. 

For many years I have seen the area suffer from both low and high water, 
so much so, that the city of Augusta had to make drastic curtailment of the use 
of water during periods of drought. I know the need for flood control in the 
basin. With the proper control of the river I know of the enormous possibility 
that exists there for power. It is an area that is developing very fast. I have 
known of this need for the flood control and the power, but just recently I find 
that there is an increased need for the development of the river so that the 
waters may be maintained to serve the Savannah Operations Plant of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which will get its entire water supply from this stream, 
and to serve other important defense installations and plants in the basin. The 
Hartwell Dam will supplement the flood-control benefits which will accrue from 
Clark Hill and it will materially increase the prime power output at Clark Hill 
and also greatly improve the flow of the river. 

I know of the tremendous expansion that has taken place in the Savannah 
River Basin during the past few years, where important defense installations 
and industrial plants have been expanded during the past 2 years. In the course 
of my duties as chairman of the Armed Services Committee I know the need 
for defense preparedness and because of this I regard it as urgently important 
that the $4,000,000 for the initiation of construction of Hartwell be made 
available this year, and I hope you will give favorable consideration to this 
appropriation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cari Vinson, Member of Congress. 


93619—52—pt. 2——-39 
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Mr. Chairman, I have a letter I want to read. This is a very im- 
portant letter, I think. It is from Mr. James F. Fairman, Admin- 
istrator of the Defense Electric Power Administration. I am going to 


file the letter, but I want to read the last long paragraph because it is 
to the point: 


At the request of the Bureau of the Budget, staff of Defense Electric Power 
Administration, and the Federal Power Commission have held joint discussions 
to review the essentiality of the Hartwell project. Since Defense Electric Power 
Administration has made no load forecast for the area beyond 1954 it was agreed 
that the Federal Power Commission would provide the Bureau of the Budget 
with load estimates for the period 1952 to 1960. 

We understand their estimates indicate a deficit for the area in 1956 and 
thereafter unless additional capacity is installed. The Hartwell project, if 
constructed according to the Corps of Engineers’ schedule, would provide addi- 
tional generation beginning in 1956 which would, in part, provide the added 
capacity and energy required for the area. Therefore, if this project is other- 
wise eligible for appropriations, Defense Electric Power Administration favors 


its construction for the contribution it may make to the area power supply begin- 
ning in 1956 and thereafter. 


Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F. FarrMAn, Administrator. 


Mr. Razsavut. Without objection this whole letter will be put in the 
record. 


_ (The letter is as follows :) 


UnrTeD STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
DEFENSE ELECTRIC POWER ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1952. 
Hon. Pav Brown, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Brown: Reference is made to your recent telephone request for 
comments from this agency on the proposed construction of Hartwell Dam and 
Reservoir on the Savannah River. Since our letter to you of February 26, 1951, 
Defense Electric Power Administration has completed a study of estimated loads 
and planned capacity for the area through 1954. The Hartwell project is located 
in northern Georgia, a fairly central location within Federal Power Commission 
region III. Our estimates indicate a tight power situation in 1953 and 1954, 
There is, however, an indicated margin of capacity in South Carolina and Georgia 
for the years 1953 and 1954. The region is quite well integrated and there exist 
transmission lines capable of transmitting substantial blocks of power to region 
II and region V. Therefore, the margin of surplus capacity indicated by our 
study for 1953 and 1954 can be made available where required within the region 
and to regions II and V. 

At the request of the Bureau of the Budget, staff of Defense Hlectric Power 
Administration and the Federal Power Commission have held joint discussions 
to review the essentiality of the Hartwell project. Since Defense Electric Power 
Administration has made no load forecast for the area beyond 1954 it was agreed 
that the Federal Power Commission would provide the Bureau of the Budget 
with load estimates for the period 1952 to 1960. We understand their estimates 
indicate a deficit for the area in 1956 and thereafter unless additional capacity 
is installed. The Hartwell project, if constructed according to the Corps of 
Engineers’ schedule, would provide additional generation beginning in 1956 which 
would, in part, provide the added capacity and energy required for the area. 
Therefore, if this project is otherwise eligible for appropriations, Defense Electric 
Power Administration favors its construction for the contribution it may make 
to the area power supply beginning in 1956 and thereafter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMEs F, FArrMAN, Administrator. 


(Note.—A letter received by Representative Paul Brown from the Bureau of 
the Budget on the Hatwell Dam may be found on p. 818.) 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, of course you have the report of the 
Director of the Budget asking that $4,000,000 be appropriated at this 
particular time. Every agency connected with the Government that 
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has anything to do with developing streams of this country has ad- 
vocated and asked that this project be constructed at once. 

It is my information that you had addressed to you a letter from the 
Atomic Energy Commission in regard to this project. 


Mr. Razavt. Yes; we have a letter here from the Atomic Energy 
Commnaission. 


Mr. Brown. Would you mind reading that letter? 
Mr. Razpaur. This letter is addressed to the Engineers: 


The Chamber of Commerce of Augusta, Ga., has requested that we advise 
you as to the interest of the Atomic Energy Commission in the proposed Hart- 
well Dam in Georgia. Mr. Kenney of your office has also inquired as to our 
interest in this project. 

The Hartwell Dam will benefit the Savannah River project through the as- 
surance of a uniform quantity of water supply and the reduction which we 
understand it will effect in the temperature of the water of the Savannah River 
which will be utilized at our Savannah River project. We also understand 
that it will contribute to the further reduction of flood hazards. 

Realization of these objectives will be of assistance to the operations at our 
Savannah River project. The lowering of the water temperature will give some 
measure of increased efficiency in the operation of reactors. The reduction of 
flood hazards will contribute to continuity of operations through avoidance 
of employee absenteeism resulting from real or potential flood threats, 

Sincerely yours, 


M. W. Boyer, General Manager. 


The letter is addressed to General Pick, and it is from the Atomic 


Energy Commission, and was accompanied by a letter which was sent 
to Chairman Kerr. 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is 
my privilege to appear before you today and urge that favorable 


consideration be given to funds for the initiation of construction 
of the Hartwell project. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the President have recommended $4,000,000 for that purpose. 
Approximately $170,000 were made available last year when this 
project was certified as essential to national defense and the same 
amount was made available prior to that time for preparing plans 
for this project so it could be started at an early date. 

The Hartwell project will be located on the Savannah River up- 
stream from the Clark Hill project. The power installation of 180,- 
000 kilowatts will permit the development of 460,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy annually. In addition, the stream-flow regula- 
tion provided by the Hartwell project will result in substantial increase 
in the dependable power available at the downstream Clark Hill 
project, and in the minimum stream flow available downstream which 
is important in furnishing water supply for defense establishments. 

With an appropriation of $4,000,000 for fiscal year 1953, the first 
generating unit will be available in December 1956. With a larger 
appropriation, however, and construction at a maximum rate, the 
first power unit could be avaiable as early as July 1955. These dates 
are one year later than were possible when I appeared before this 
committee a year ago and urged favorable consideration of an ap- 
propriation to start construction of the Hartwell project. 

Last year I pointed out the urgent need for additional power in 
the region of the Hartwell project. The urgency is even greater to- 
day. Power shortages in the Nation are still retarding industrial 
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development which is so vital to our defense effort. The oe 
in the Southeast region are for a tight power supply or deficits for a 
number of years. Curtailment of loads may required to meet 
shortages which may occur. If curtailment is necessary, defense 
industries will be the ones to suffer. 

Owing to the natural resources and other favorable factors such as 
labor force and climate, industries of the Southeast area have ex- 
panded rapidly in recent years. Many of these industries are of ex- 
treme importance in the national defense effort. The Electric Power 
Advisory Committee of the Defense Production Administration in its 
recent report of December 31, 1951, indicated that new defense in- 
dustries are gravitating to the region between the Great Lakes and 
the Gulf. 

We are all familiar with the fact that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is now constructing a new plant near Aiken. Additional new de- 
fense industries can be expected if the power supply can be developed 
to serve their needs. Owing to the greater time required to provide 
power facilities, it is necessary that we plan additional power capacity 
now so that additional industrial expansion can be wells, 

If such additional power supply is not planned now in desirable 
areas such as Georgia and South Carolina, the industries will have to 
locate in less desirable places, or it will be necessary to delay industrial 
capacity until a power supply can be obtained for such purposes, 

As an indication of the importance of additional power supply to 
ay defense effort, the Electric Power Advisory Committee stated 
that— 


Our investigation shows that 1 kilowatt of capacity can be fabricated and 
constructed with one-hundredth as much of these materials (critical material 
including steel, copper and aluminum) as the same kilowatt can supply the 
power to produce in 1 year. 

The power needs throughout the Southeast are expected to increase 
almost 6,000,000 kilowatts from the end of 1951 to the end of 1954. 
Similar increases can be expected to occur after 1954, Since these 
estimates include allowances for new industrial expansion only to the 
extent that such expansion is known at this time, these estimates may 
be considered low. New industrial expansion which is being planned 
in connection with defense can be completed faster than new power 
facilities can be completed. 

In planning for the construction of Hartwell it is not possible to 
indicate at this time what specific industry or industries will use the 
power since new industrial expansions gan be made in about 1 year. 
As indicated previously, the region in which Hartwell is located is a 
desirable area for industrial expansion. In my statement last year, 
I pointed out that there is a dire need for additional power everywhere 
in the area. 

The power that the Hartwell project will make available is only a 
small part of the expected increase in the needs for the Southeast in 
any one year. However, the power which Hartwell will make avail- 
able is very important to the region. Hartwell provides an economi- 
cal source of power; the benefit-cost ratio is 2.19 to 1. To produce 
power by Susktuieniag plants requires large continuing amounts of 


manpower and transportation facilities to keep them supplied with 
fuel. 
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On the other hand, the power in the flowing water which would be 
converted to electric power is not now being utilized for any purpose, 
and after Hartwell is completed only a small amount of manpower 
would be involved. To produce the amount of energy at fuel-burning 
plants as could be produced at Hartwell would require about 230,000 
tons of coal each year. It does not appear to be wise national econom 
of manpower and natural resources to postpone construction of the 
Hartwell ‘eau 

As further evidence of electric power scarcity in the region of the 
Hartwell site, I invite your attention to a statement made recently be- 
fore a House appropriation subcommittee by the Administrator of 
the Bonneville Power Administration : 

The indications are that the Nation, as a whole, is right on the ragged edge 
of power supply, with possibilities of being deficient a couple of million kilowatts 
in capacity this year— 

And he added that the Southeast is an especially critical area, in- 
dicatinig that that region and certain other sections of the country 
need more electric power facilities to handle defense expansion work. 

May I say just there that at the hearing of the “watchdog commit- 
tee” last fall, Mr. Wilson, the defense mobilization chief, said that in 3 
years from now we would need in this country 40 percent more elec- 
tric power than we have today. 

At page M-40 of his recent budget message, the President advised 
the Congress that in order to further expand our power potential 
four new river-development projects are recommended for initiation 
in fiscal year 1953, among them being the Hartwell Reservoir proj- 
ect, Georgia-South Carolina. 

On page 1186 of the Budget of the United States for fiscal 1953, we 
find the following statement : 

Hartwell Reservoir, in the upper Savannah River Basin, will aid in providing 
electric power to an important defense facility in the vicinity. In addition, it 
will improve the flow of water into the Clark Hill Reservoir downstream, with 
benefit to the power generated at that project. 

The urgency for developing the power is even greater today than I 
indicated to this committee last year. Accordingly, I earnestly solicit 
your favorable consideration of the $4,000,000 recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget for initiation of the Hartwell project. 

As I stated awhile ago, the Army engineers are asking for $4,000,000 
for construction. The Bureau of the Budget recommends that it be 
done quickly. The Defense Electric Power Administration asks that 
it be done. 

There is evidence that the AEC needs more water than we get from 
Clark Hill. 

All agencies who are concerned with the development of our streams, 
both water and power, ask that this project go ahead. Therefore, I 
earnestly hope that our request for $4,000,000 will be granted at this 
session. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Tuourspay, Fesrvary 28, 1952. 
Success Dam, Catir. 


WITNESS 
ROLAND R. KILLIAN, PORTERSVILLE, CALIF. 


‘Mr. Razaut. The committee has before it Mr. Roland R. Killian. 
You are to speak about Success Dam ? 

Mr. Kixx1an. I want to speak in opposition to it. 

Mr. Rasavur. You may proceed. 

Mr. Kiti1an. Gentlemen, in presenting this statement our group is 
aware of the fact that the California State Water Resources Board 
omitted the Success Dam project from its recommended list for any 
appropriation this year. However, with this project on the approved 
list, we feel that our objection to the construction of Success Dam 
should be stated to this committee. 

Since its authorization by the Seventy-eighth Congress in 1944 and 
the publication of the document entitled “Preliminary Definite Proj- 
ect Report, Kaweah and Tule Rivers, Calif., Success Project, Tule 
River,” of June 20, 1949, two important facts have developed which 
may or may not be in the hands of this body, and which facts we now 
state: 

On November 18 and 19, 1950, the Sierra slope received rain in tor- 
rential prreoire which resulted in the highest flows on record on 
the Kings, Kaweah, Tule, Kern, and other rivers to the north. The 
California Department of Public Works document entitled “Floods 
of 1950 in California,” published December 18, 1950, is the authority 
for this statement. Quoting from their estimates, the peak flow on 
the Tule was 28,000 cubic feet per second, recorded on November 19, 
and the runoff from November 15 to December 10 was 40,000 acre- 
feet. The previous record peak was 22,000 cubic feet per second on 
March 9, 1948. 

This peak of 28,000 cubic feet per second did not flood the city of 
Porterville, but did inundate the bottom lands which form the delta. 
Large areas of farm lands were flooded from the ain agaiye dam site to 
Tulare Lake. The Tulare Lake basin, which is largely reclaimed land 
where a steamship formerly plied, was flooded. In addition to the 
40,000 acre-feet runoff from the Tule River, the lake basin received the 
floods from the Kings River, where the runoff at Piedra was recorded 
at 336,100 acre-feet. from the Kaweah, where the station at Three 
Rivers recorded 122,500 acre-feet, and from the Kern River, where 
117,900 acre-feet was recorded at First Point. 

Viewing this vast inundation, the damage would at first appear to be 
very large, indeed. However, with the harvests in for the past season 
these flooded areas in the Tule River area produced record crops, an 
many ranchers counted the flooding a benefit. Some lands, a small 
acreage, were washed, but there the farming practices may be cited as a 
contributing factor. 

Before the widespread use of land-moving and leveling equipment, 
sloughs and depressed spreading areas were unmolested. Now the 
practice of leveling and filling is widespread; and, along with the 
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erection of levees and the narrowing of the natural channels, washing 
is inevitable. It would appear that, instead of confining the river flow, 
the spreading of this water to insure maximum perculation would be a 
course worthy of consideration. The inundation of the Tule River 
area can definitely be classified as a nondamaging flood. 

In the Tulare Lake Basin the flooded areas were drained in time to 
produce profitable crops with reduced pumping costs. A few sections 
in the lowest areas failed to produce, but let it be remembered that 
the Tule River contributed 6 percent of this floodwater. 

rie from the engineer’s project report, on page 9, paragraph 
17: 


Itis * * * estimated that a peak flow at the Success Dam site in excess of 
22,000 cubic feet per second (expected occurrence—once in 50 years), would 
cause urban damage in Porterville under existing conditions. 

The record peak of 28,000 cubic feet per second failed to damage. 

The standard project rain flood is estimated to have a peak flow of 
31,000 cubic feet per second. It would appear entirely feasible and 
definitely less costly to erect a protecting levee to protect Porterville 
from this flood. 

The second development which we wish to state bears on the dam 
foundation. The Corps of Engineers has made extensive drill tests 
and has sunk three shafts about 8 feet square. I am quoting Mr. Sardis 
Templeton, a rancher on whose property the shafts were sunk. He 
states that two shafts were sunk to 100 feet before anything resembling 
bed rock was encountered. The overburden was rock and gravel and 
river boulders with some layers in a cemented state. In the third test 
hole at a level below 100 feet a layer of clay was encountered. The 
exact depth of this clay structure cannot be stated, but when it was 
penetrated, water under considerable pressure rushed into the hole. 
A ene was sunk into the underlying strata of sand and gravel indi- 
cating the existence of a strong underground flow of water. The al- 
ieotiat area below the pro mand damsite is particularly fortunate in 
having a reliable and self-replenishing water source. It is not un- 
reasonable to assume that this source is the underground water course 
discovered at the dam site at a depth of about 140 feet. 

Quoting from the engineer document on page 12, paragraph 23: 

Preliminary geologic investigation made for previous reports indicate that the 
dam site-and spillway saddle are underlain with metamorphic rocks including 
sedimentary schists, quartzites, and tale schists associated with various types of 
granite intrusives. Terrace deposits cover these rocks on both abutments and 
in the flatter valley section. These deposits have been replaced within the flood 


limits of the stream by recent river sand and gravel to a depth of about 30 feet. 
The foundation is adequate for the support of an earth-fill dam of the maximum 


height considered herein. 

We are certain that anything but a bedrock foundation or cut-off 
would not be considered by some engineering authorities, and it can 
be stated that the bursting of the St. Francis Das in the late 1920's, a 
definite result of an inadequate foundation, is still fresh in the memory 
of the people of California. Many people wrongly distrust any earth- 
fill dam, but the ranks of the mistrustful would be greatly increased 
if they knew that the dam did not rest on bed rock. 
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These soundings appear of importance, first, because of the added 
cost of the project and, secondly, because a cut-off would interfere with 
the underground flow and could dry up this water source. 

The City Council of Porterville was definitely interested in this de- 
velopment and we presented the facts above stated. A committee is 
currently studying this matter but one section of the press reacted 
violently and was inspired to write a front-page editorial. The pro- 

nents of the dam are largely from the Tulare Lake area with some 

ocal ditches, who expect a constant flow of water for irrigation pur- 
poses. In fact, the irrigation aspects are stronger in the minds of the 
people than are the flood-control benefits. This is a water-deficient 
area and the water is put to the most efficient use by the holders of 
water rights. The proponents argue for better distribution, whereas 
it will mean redistribution, with a few people getting more at the ex- 
ense of other users. With an annual flow of 137,000 acre-feet the 
ake interests have on file applications for 381,000 cubic feet per an- 
num. These applications establish a priority against the time the 
dam might be built. 

In conclusion, the sentiment is growing for the State of California 
to buy back the Central Valley project from the Federal Government. 
Preliminary overtures are under way and we request that funds for 
the construction of Success Dam be withheld because the facts do not 
justify the expenditure of public funds which will be required to com- 
plete this project. 

The editorial referred to is taken from the Porterville Record, two 
paragraphs of which read: 


This editorial is written in answer to questions from different ones who have 
considered this a matter for the people to decide at the ballot box. This is 
not the case. It is not a question of voting for or against the Tule River 
Success Dam at an election. It is a protection which the United States Govern- 
ment gives to different communities for future irrigation and flood control. 
The engineers decide it and then it is up to Congress to make appropriations 
for the building of the project. 

It will not cost the people of Porterville or Tulare County any money at 
all. It is all paid by the United States and Porterville will not be out anything, 
with a great deal to gain. If the cost should be 10 million or any exorbitant 
figure that has been thrown to the wind, it is not for Porterville to worry 
about. Uncle Sam pays the bill and Porterville will benefit to a large payroll 
of men employed for several years. Apart from this there would naturally be 
the purchase of some of the supplies from merchants here. We need the dam 
and must work for it. We want the payroll as well as further agricultural 
development and flood protection which will accrue. 


Mr. Kuan. There has been no discussion whatever as to any 
contract for erection. The assumption is it will be turned over to them 
with no reimbursement to the Government at all. If there is any 
planning it is being kept from me. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you, Mr. Killian. 
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Tuourspay, Fesruary 28, 1952. 
Exgcrric Power Progercrs 


WITNESSES 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, NATIONAL RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALSO PRESENT 


H. C. KNAPPENBERGER, ARKANSAS, NRECA DIRECTOR AND NRECA 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEEMAN FOR MISSOURI-ARKANSAS-OKLA- 
HOMA-LOUISIANA 

CHARLES A. ROBINSON, JR., ELECTRICAL ENGINEER FOR NA- 
TIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ELECTRIC POWER PROJECTS 


Mr. Raravt. The committee has before it Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, 
executive manager of the National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation. You may proceed, Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Etuis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am executive 
manager of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, the 
service organization of the rural electric systems of the United States 
and Alaska. Our membership comprises 909 of these systems serv- 
ing approximately 3 million farm families and rural establishments 
with central station electric service in 42 States and Alaska. 

This is the first time, I believe, that a representative of the rural 
electric systems of the country has appeared before this committee 
for the purpose of explaining their interest in these projects, in 
multipurpose dams, but the power supply problems of our electric 
systems have become so critical in some areas, in fact, all areas, I be- 
lieve, where these dams are proposed or are under consideration that 
we felt we should do it this year. The rural electrics have always 
been on record as supporting the development of all the feasible 
hydroelectric potential of our country’s rivers. 

Our supplies of electricity around the country are dangerously low. 
Approximately 19 percent of our rural electric systems report they 
do not have adequate power at the present time. About 21 percent 
say they do not have enough power in sight to meet anticipated load 
growth. 

The Department of Agriculture has called upon us, as it has upon 
all of the electric utilities serving rural areas, to help the farmers 
meet the higher agricultural production goals set for this year. With 
350,000 less farm workers available we are asked to produce 4 to 6 
percent more food and fiber than during 1951. 

Mr. Rapavut. What percentage less workers? 

Mr. Exxis. 350,000. How many in the total? I cannot give you 
the total just now. I could get it. 

Mr. Rapavr. What figures did you just give? 

Mr. Exxts. 350,000 less farm workers this year than last year. That 
is the Department of Agriculture estimate. We have 2.5 million 
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more people to feed and clothe at home because of the rapidly grow- 
ing national population, and you know of our commitments abroad. 
So, we have a manpower replacement problem. 

On the average, a 14-horsepower electric motor can do the work 
of two men. e can operate water systems, milking machines, and 
perform some 400 different tasks by electricity on the farm. We can 
reduce man-hours. 

Mr. Rasavr. 400 different operations? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. that seems like a lot, but we have a list of 400 
plus, and it increases more and more all the time. There are many 
uses for electricity in the barn and in the house, as well as out on the 
farm. We do not know where this additional power is to come from. 
The loads of the power companies are doubling at the rate of once 
in every 714 to 10 years. No other American industry is growing as 
fast. And while the national electric demand is doubling once every 
7 to 10 years, our loads on the farms of people already supplied are 
doubling at the rate of once in 5 years. 

Mr. Razavr. On the farm? 

d Mr. Etxis. Yes. So we do not know where the power is to come 
rom. 

Your own committee of the Congress, the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production, released a statement the other day in which it 
was said— _ 

All sources agree that the present supply of electric power cannot be relied 
upon as adequate to meet defense and civilian needs over the next 3 years. 

That is within the time that some dams now under construction 
could be put into production of electric energy. 

To give you an idea of the electrical energy being used on the farm, 
REA systems paid about $61,000,000 for wholesale power last year ; 
$45,000,000 of that was paid to the commercial companies. We are 
generating approximately only 15 percent of what we use and we 
are buying almost all the rest from commercial companies. 

Mr. Razavr. That is REA? 

Mr. Exuts. Yes, sir. These dams would help to increase the power 
that could be made available to us directly from Federal power market- 
ing agencies as well as that purchased from the power companies, man 
of whom are getting power from the dams themselves. So we all 
benefit. 

The power companies purchase about three times as much of this 
Federal power as we do, despite the so-called preference clause. 

Mr. Rasavut. The companies buy ? 

Mr. Exx1s. Three times as much as the REA’s do today. We have 
listed here in the prepared statement the dams which hie power. 
We did not know whether you had such a listing. This is on pages 
4 and 5. We have listed only the dams with power in your general 
request, leaving out those which do not have power. 

In this list there are only two new starts. Those are Ice Harbor 
Dam and Hartwell Dam. We understand that the Army engineers 
are requesting funds for construction of only two new dams. 

On page 5 we have listed the dams for which they are asking plan- 
ning funds. These would be all new starts. 

In offering this testimony to the committee, my purpose is to urge 
favorable consideration of certain fiscal 1953 budget items approved 
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by the Bureau of the Budget for the Department of the Army to be 
used in the construction of rivers and harbors, and flood control pro- 
jects which include facilities for the generation of electric power: 

The interest of our people in the construction of these power pro- 
ducing dams arises from two widely recognized facts. No. 1, our 
supphes of electrical energy are dangerously low, and running out 
in many areas; and, No. 2, the cost of wholesale power supply to us is 
exorbitant in many areas, and still going up. 

If the crop and livestock production levels presently anticipated 
for 1952 are reached, farm output will be 50 percent higher than the 

1935-39 average. This means not only food, but raw materials for 
defense industry, such as cotton and wool production. Our food pro- 
duction goals must be met whatever they are. We understand them to 
be vital to our program for the peaceful settlement of the present 
world crisis, both in the aspect of providing necessary defense for 
ourselves, and in providing the raw materials which we hope will 
enable our allies to provide the same for themselves. In attempting to 
increase production, farmers are faced with a tremendous manpower 
replacement problem. Workers are being drained to fill the ranks of 
the armed services, and are leaving the rural areas to accept less 
arduous and more lucrative jobs in industrial centers. There will be 
fewer farm workers to supply the extra food and fiber. 

In short, we are asking for ever higher farm production with a 
continuously decreasing agricultural labor pool. This has been said 
many times before, but just stop and think, gentlemen, what does an 
major industry do when a production speed-up is contemplated? It 
does two things. More machinery is put on the line, and more men 
are employed. The farmer must achieve similar results, but without 
being able to increase his manpower. The answer to the problem is 
obviously more mechanization and electrification in the field, in the 
barn, and even in the farmhouse. We have a Nation-wide campaign 
on at the request of our Government, to show our farm people how 
they can use electric power to replace farm labor and otherwise in- 
crease production, but we are handicapped by the power supply 
situation. 

Where is the additional electric power to come from? For many 
years the rural people have been predicting the electric-power short- 
ages that today face the whole Nation, and have been urging the 
development of realistic generating capacities by private utilities 
and Government agencies. Their efforts in this direction have met 
with vigorous and loud protests that such shortages did not and would 
not exist, and that reserve generating capacity was sufficient to meet 
all the demands of industry and agriculture. 

Now the chips are down and we do not have enough electric power. 
I need only quote one paragraph from the report on electric power 
made recently by the Joint Committee on Defense Production of this 
Congress : 

All sources agree that the present supply of electric power cannot be relied 
upon as adequate to meet defense and civilian needs over the next 3 years. 

I might add that “all sources” include private utilities, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Defense Electric Power Administration, and 
the rural-electric cooperatives. 
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So far as the rural cooperatives are concerned, we are serving only 
a little more than half of all the farmers receiving central-station 
electric service. Furthermore, nearly a million farmers still without 
electricity are awaiting service. 

Our rural-electric systems are very concerned over this power sit- 
uation, both because they realize, as good citizens, that it may seriously 
retard the defense effort, and because it may mean that many of our 
systems will not be able to purchase sufficient wholesale power and 
energy to meet the bigger loads each farmer is going to connect in an 
effort to raise his farm output. These shortages are already affecting 
some of the rural systems as indicated in returns from the annual 
survey conducted by this association as of January 1 each year. 

As I mentioned previously, 19 percent of our member systems re- 
port their present wholesale-power supplies inadequate; and 21 per- 
cent report insufficient power and energy in sight for their anticipated 
load growth. 

We expect this situation to get worse. One reason is that the loads 
of farms already served are, and have been for several years, growing 
at the rate of about 20 percent a year. Our rural farm loads nation- 
ally are doubling every 5 years, and the line on the chart is not level- 
ing off. 

The whole electric-power facility in America must be doubled every 
10 years or less. No other American industry is growing nearly as 
rapidly. \ 

We feel this committee is in a position to materially help the efforts 
being made to alleviate the electric-power shortages anticipated dur- 
ing the next few years. Included in budget items for flood control and 
rivers and harbors development by the Corps of Engineers are funds 
for the construction of some 8,170,900 kilowatt of electric generat- 
ing capacity at multiple-purpose dams throughout the country. The 
following is a list of these projects for which construction funds are 
being asked this year, together with the installed capacity of each 
project : 

Jim Woodruff Dam, 30,000 kilowatt, Florida. 

Old Hickory Dam, 100,800 kilowatt, Tennessee. 

The Dalles Dam, 1,092,000 kilowatt, Washington-Oregon. 
MeNary Dam, 980,000 kilowatt, Washington-Oregon. 

Chief Joseph Dam, 1,536,000 kilowatt, Washington. 

Ice Harbor Dam, 1,761,000 kilowatt, Washington. 

Blakely Mountain Dam, 75,000 kilowatt, Arkansas. 

Bull Shoals Dam, 320,000 kilowatt, Arkansas. 

Clark Hill Dam, 280,000 kilowatt, South Carolina-Georgia. 
Albeni Falls Dam, 42,600 kilowatt, Idaho. 

Gavins Point Dam, 100,000 kilowatt, South Dakota-Nebraska. 
John Kerr (Buggs Island) Dam, 204,000 kilowatt, Virginia. 
Garrison Dam, 400,000 kilowatt, North Dakota. 

Fort Gibson Dam, 67,500 kilowatt, Oklahoma. 

Tenkiller Ferry Dam, 34,000 kilowatt, Oklahoma. 

Detroit Dam, 118,000 kilowatt, Oregon. 

Lookout Point Dam, 115,000 kilowatt, Oregon. 

Fort Randall Dam, 320,000 kilowatt, South Dakota. 

Oahe Dam, 425,000 kilowatt, South Dakota. 

Dale Hollow Dam, 54,000 kilowatt, Tennessee. 

Whitney Dam, 30,000 kilowatt, Texas. 

Buford Dam, 86,000 kilowatt, Georgia. 

Hartwall Dam, 177,300 kilowatt, South Carolina-Georgia. 

Only two of these, Ice Harbor and Hartwell Dams are new starts. 
under construction, however, need to be completed as soon as possible. 
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Incidentally, the power from these dams will all be sold at whole- 
sale under section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, as you know, 
and the commercial power companies will probably purchase much 
more of it than the rural electric systems will. e commercial 
companies are purchasing three times as much of the Government- 
developed power today as the rural electric systems are. 

In addition to these projects, the Corps of Engineers is asking $1.5 
million in planning funds. This money will cover additional plan- 
ning on several projects among which are included the following 
which will product power: 

-Greers Ferry Dam, 96,000 kilowatt, Arkansas. 
Table Rock Dam, 160,000 kilowatt, Missouri. 
Jessamine Creek Dam, 13,900 kilowatt, Kentucky. 
Libby Dam, 980,000 kilowatt, Montana. 

Keystone Dam, 30000 kilowatt, Oklahoma. 

Hills Creek Dam, 20,000 kilowatt, Oregon. 
Gathright Dam, 34,000 kilowatt, Virginia. 

There is one in here, Table Rock Dam, Missouri. The situation is 
that SPA has certain commitments. That is the second in the list. 

SPA has an integrated system as you know, and has made contracts 
with REA and others, including commercial contracts, to the extent 
that unless Table Rock is built, and perhaps even if it is built, SPA 
is not going to be able to supply its power commitments by 1957 or 
1958. 

SPA is not to be blamed. The new aluminum plant that is going 
in in Arkansas will require about 150,000 kilowatt from the system. 
This capacity has just been committed, thereby leaving the rural sys- 
tems in the air as to what power will be available to meet their antici- 
pated loads in 1956 and 1957. 

The farmers in the country have gone on record several times in 
favor of expeditious development of the hydroelectric dams that are 
feasible. They point out that these are not expenditures in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, but investments to be returned, so far as power 
facilities are concerned, to the Treasury with interest. 

Our farmers feel this way about electricity, and the idea is more 
erystalized now. 

The planning money is necessary if plans for the projects men- 
tioned are to be brought to completion so that the Corps of Engineers 
will be in a position to start actual construction. 

The rural electric systems in many sections of the country are 
already receiving service from completed hydroelectric projects, both 
by direct service from Federal power marketing agencies and through 
power exchange and transmission agreements with utility companies. 
The rural electrics receiving power from federally constructed reser- 
voir projects enjoy the lowest rates and the finest service in the coun- 
try. The completion of the projects for which money is being asked 
this year will effectively extend the range of existing and proposed 
private and public transmission facilities serving rural systems by 
making it possible to introduce additional power into these systems 
at points closer to cooperative substations. Also, the effective generat- 
ing capacity of commercial utility companies, from whom many rural 
systems purchase power, will be increased by the additional peaking 
capacity that will be available from the projects. 
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In view of the tremendous need for electric power at this time and 
during the next few years, we urge you, on behalf of the farmers of 
the Nation, to approve the funds being requested for development of 
hydroelectric facilities by the Corps of Engineers. These funds for 
power facilities, as you know, will not constitute a usual Government 
expenditure, but, rather, an investment which not only will be repaid 
to the Treasury, but which will at the same time increase the incomes 
of our farmers, businesses, and industry, thus strengthening them, and 
enabling them to carry the necessary burden of heavy taxation. 

Mass production is our country’s principal weapon against com- 
munism. Electric power is vital to modern mass-production methods. 
More electric power, therefore, means more freedom, as we see it. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, may I submit for the record some short 
resolutions passed by our people on this matter. 

We are not asking withing that is not in the budget. 

Mr. Razavr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exuis. Mr. Chairman, I should like to introduce to the com- 
mittee the gentlemen with me. 

Mr. Rasavt. Certainly. 

Mr. Exuis. Mr. H. C, Knappenberger, Arkansas director of 
NRECA and executive committeeman for Missouri-Arkansas-Okla- 
homa-Louisiana; and 

Mr. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., electrical engineer for the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

(Resolutions referred to follow :) 


GENERATION, TRANSMISSION, AND INTEGRATION 


Whereas the 1950 annual meeting of the members of NRECA unanimously 
passed the following resolution: ' 

“Whereas the United States, in its numerous great rivers and river basins, 
is possessed of the assets and resources that will, upon maximum development, 
retain, enrich our soil, provide navigation in many instances, and retard disas- 
trous floods, provide unlimited recreation for the people of the country and in- 
sure adequate electrical power supply to meet the long-range demand of all 
individuals and industries alike, resulting in such a combination of facilities 
for progress that America can achieve its highest potential standard of progress 
and prosperity, and 

“Whereas it is to the personal interest of all of the more than 12 million 
farm people now served by rural power cooperatives that the development of 
all of these phases of the river and river-basin resources be expedited with em- 
phasis on the pressing need of the power cooperatives for additional dependable, 
low-cost power sources, without which the rural power cooperatives cannot 
attain their maximum service, and 

“Whereas it is recognized that much work has been done and progress made, 
in planning the development of this resource by the Department of the Interior, 
Corps of Engineers, and other assisting agencies in this Government, and progress 
has been made toward the consummation of some of this planning, which clearly 
shows the wisdom of the undertaking by the achievements already attained, and 

“Whereas the projects under plan and which should be planned are so numerous 
that no attempt should be made to enumerate them here, yet each and all are of 
the greatest importance to the area of their location and taken in the aggregate 
of the highest national interest: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we urge the development of all of the country’s potential hydro- 
electric power as rapidly as practicable ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is petitioned to provide funds 
and loan authorizations for river-basin and water-power developments and for 
the generation of electricity in connection therewith; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is petitioned to provide 
funds and loan authorizations for the construction of transmission lines to dis- 
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tribute the electric power so generated to cooperatives and municipal consumers, 
at their load centers, and to integrate various generation projects; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is petitioned to provide funds 
and loan authorizations for the construction of steam- and Diesel-generating 
capacity where necessary to firm up hydro-generation and to improve the 
efficiency of such generation ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is petitioned to continue 
the established power policy of the United States, thus providing for development 
of potential hydro power and the sale and delivery to load centers of the consumer 
of this power wholesale, over self-liquidating transmission lines—first to public 
bodies and cooperatives and then to private companies in that order—and to the 
accomplishment of this end, it should provide adequate appropriations for con- 
struction and administration,” and 

Whereas the 1951 annual meeting of members of NRECA being duly assembled, 
and 

Whereas the defense of our Nation in the present emergency makes vastly more 
compelling the objective set forth in this resolution: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we do reaffirm our previous action and urge that vigorous steps 
be taken to expedite the program which we have requested. 


Tuurspay, Fresruary 28, 1952. 


DrepGING—SANTA BARBARA HARBOR 
WITNESSES 


Cc. W. BRADBURY, CHAIRMAN, SANTA BARBARA COUNTY BOARD 
OF SUPERVISORS, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

J. J. CALLAHAN, MEMBER, COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF SANTA BAR- 
BARA, CALIF. 

COL. EDWIN C. KELTON, BEACH EROSION ENGINEER, SANTA BAR- 
BARA, CALIF. 


Mr. Razaur. We will take up the Santa Barbara Harbor. Mr. 
Bradbury, you may proceed. 
Mr. Brapsury. Mr. Chairman and eerenen, I have with me Mr. 


J.J. Callahan, member of the council of the city of Santa Barbara, and 
Col. Edwin C. Kelton, beach erosion engineer, California, who would 
like to present to you oral testimony in a very few minutes relative 
to maintenance dredging of Santa Barbara Harbor and the impact on 
the economy of the area resulting from the failure to carry on the 
maintenance dredging of Santa Barbara Harbor and the resulting loss 
of protecting sand on our shore line which affects the maintenance of 
transportation facilities, railway and highway, so necessary to the de- 
fense effort. 

I would like to present for the record a letter from the board of 
supervisors of Santa Barbara County and some photographs along 
the shore line showing the condition of the area. This was back in 
1938. The dredging since that time has enabled us to accumulate 
sand, but we are going to go right back to this condition. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will take the picture for the committee and place 
the letter in the record. 

Mr. Brapsury. I would like to have Mr. Callahan testify as to the 
impact on the economy of the area. 
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Fepruary 11, 1952. 
Subject: Maintenance dredging, Santa Barbara Harbor, Calif. 
CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sie: Under the provisions of the River and Harbor Act of August 30, 1935, 
Congress adopted a project for the maintenance of the Santa Barbara (Calif.) 
Harbor. This was to be done by dredging at an annual estimated cost of $30,000. 

Later in 1938, under the provisions of House Document No. 552, a cooperative 
agreement was reached whereby the dredged material from the harbor would be 
placed on the beaches which were then dangerously eroded. The additional cost 
of placing the material was to be borne by the local interests, the city and county 
of Santa Barbara at an estimated cost of $25,000 per year. 

Dredging has taken place under this agreement in 1988, 1940, 1942, 1945, 1947, 
and 1949. During this time the beaches have been rebuilt and the harbor has been 
kept in operation for the use of a mine-sweeper school during the war, Naval 


Reserve craft and installation, Coast Guard operation, fishing fleet, and private 
craft. 


Last year the dredging was postponed, we were informed for 1 year, because 
of the war emergency. The harbor shoaling was not so severe that this was 
serious. 


This year, however, when local interests offered their contribution to the 
dredging, it was sent back with the indication that the Federal money was not 
available for this purpose. In view of the fact that the harbor faces complete 
closure for all above listed uses, and some $11 million worth of damage is possible 
through beach erosion, the matter has extremely serious aspects. 

Due to the long period of time this dredging operation has continued because 
of the congressional authorization, it is a matter of extreme concern to have the 
dredging suddenly discontinued at such a critical time. There is no opportunity 
to make other arrangements before the condition becomes so serious that great 
damage will result. — 

We request, therefore, that funds for dredging be made available to the Los 
Angeles district engineer so the work may take place this spring. 

Very truly yours, 


C. W. Brapsury, 
Chairman, Santa Barbara County Board of Supervisors, 

Mr. Cattanan. As a member of the city council I wish to discuss 
with you the serious plight in which the city of Santa Barbara and the 
people of the south coast area of Santa Barbara find themselves with 
the situation which has arisen in respect to the sanding of the Santa 
Barbara Harbor. 

In 1935 the city of Santa Barbara and the county of Santa Barbara 
entered into an agreement with the Federal Government whereb 
this harbor was dredged annually and by doing so we established a 
stable beach condition south of Santa Barbara Harbor. Last year the 
city council by resolution sent a request to the Army engineers along 
with our usual contribution toward the cost of cleaning the harbor 
and a reply came that under the emergency directive no funds were 
sae fas at the time and the dredging of the harbor had to be post- 

oned. 
. Last winter we had some terriffic storms and the sand was moved 
into the harbor at a great rate and on account of the storms a terrific 
amount of the beach has eroded because the sand being elastic, the 
sand being trapped in the harbor to the point, at this time, that the 
Southern Pacific Railroad is being threatened with being washed out 
along the coast. 

I think Colonel Kelton will testify that the highway will be threat- 
ened. Therefore, I urge that this committee carry on this operation 
of dredging the harbor so we may prevent our beaches being dam- 
aged. resent a photograph showing the damage and showing the 
ocean in the harbor. 
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I have also a copy of a letter sent to the Chief of Engineers by the 
mayor of Santa Barbara, which I would like to file with the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Razavut. Without objection, we will file the statement of the 
mayor in the record. 

(Letter referred to follows :) 


City or SANTA BarBaRA, CALIF., 
February 23, 1952. 
Subject: Maintenance dredging Santa Barbara Harbor, Calif. 
Curer or ENGINEERS, 
United States Army Engineers, 
Washington, D. O. 


GENTLEMEN: In the early 1930’s a breakwater was constructed in the city 
of Santa Barbara, at a cost of approximately $770,000, for the purpose of pro- 
viding a safer anchorage for commercial vessels. This breakwater was con- 
structed with Federal approval. 

At the time of construction, engineers of national reputation assured the 
people of the city of Santa Barbara that there would be no jnterference with 
the littoral flow of sand, and that the cost of maintaining the harbor would 
be negligible. However, as soon as the breakwater was completed it was found 
that it prevented the littoral drift of sand from the north to the south, with 
the result that the sand which had formerly been carried to our beaches was 
caught behind the breakwater, drifting around the end of the breakwater 
into the harbor, making a large portion of the area enclosed within the break- 
water unusable, and also resuiting in an almost total destruction of the public 
beaches within the city limits of Santa Barbara, southerly from the breakwater, 
and the beaches within the county of Santa Barbara southeasterly from the 
city to the Ventura County line. 

Because of this situation, the matter was called to the attention of the Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, Los Angeles district, in 1933 and 1934, with 
the result that the Federal Government, under the direction of the United 
States Army Engineers, dredged and cleaned out the harbor in 1935. 

By the fall of the year 1937, the harbor was again in bad condition, the beaches 
were further denuded by the lack of sand by reason of the interference of the 
littoral flow around the breakwater, and the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, again dredged the harbor under a plan proposed by Col. Edwin C. Kelton, 
the district engineer of the United States Army Engineers of Los Angeles, in which 
the city contributed $25,000 and the county $25,000, for the purpose of carrying 
the sand from the harbor area to the beaches southeasterly of the city, and it 
was understood between the parties that this dredging would continue until some 
permanent solution of the problem could be devised and installed. 

Dredging was again done in 1940, 1942, 1945, 1947, and 1949, and it was planned 
that the harbor would again be dredged in June of 1951, under the previous 
arrangement of contributions by the city and county of $25,000 each, to carry the 
sand from the harbor area to the beaches southeasterly of the city. 

However, on October 12, 1950, W. D. Luplow, colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
district engineer, Los Angeles district, wrote as follows: 

“Federal funds for the fiscal year 1951 are being curtailed and civil works de- 
ferred. Included in the curtailment were Federal funds for maintenance dredg- 
ing at Santa Barbara Harbor, which were revoked by higher authority on 
October 5, 1950.” 

As a result of the failure to dredge the harbor in 1951, sand has accumulated 
within the breakwater to such an extent that the commandant of the Eleventh 
Naval District has informed Lt. Comdr. Paul O. Backman, officer in charge, United 
States Naval Reserve Armory, that appropriate action must be taken to relocate 
the Naval Reserve training vessel, U. S. S. PCS 1244, confined to the Naval Re- 
serve berthing facility within Santa Barbara Harbor, unless maintenance 
dredging is accomplished, and the situation is now so acute, and the property 
damage so imminent, by reason of the failure to dredge the harbor, and replenish 
the beaches, that by public demand the city of Santa Barbara has found it nec- 
essary to send a representative of the ¢ouncil, Mr. J. J. Callahan, to Washington, 
D. C. to interview and present its problems to the proper authorities. Mr. Calla- 
han will be accompanied by Mr. C. W. Bradbury, until recently the chairman 
of the board of supervisers of Santa Barbara County, and still a member of the 
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board, who also is making the trip to Washington to present this matter to the 
proper authorities by a public demand of the people of the southern portion of 
Santa Barbara County. 

Mr. Callahan and Mr. Bradbury will call upon you, explaining in greater 
detail than I have been able to, the critical situation with which we are faced, 
and I shall appreciate your consideration and cooperation in our efforts to have 


~ appropriation made and authority given for the dredging of Santa Barbara 
arbor. 


Sincerely yours, 
Nokris MonteoMery, Mayor. 

Mr. Forp, Has it been the former practice for the city of Santa 
Barbara to make a contribution annually to the Corps of Engineers 
for this share of the dredging? 

Mr. CatLanan. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. How much is it ! 

Mr. CaLuaHAn. $25,000 biennially. We sent the check in and it 
was returned because the Corps of Engineers did not have the funds 
to carry on their end. 

Mr. Forp. $25,000 by the city and $25,000 by the State ? 
< CALLAHAN. $25,000 between the county and the city—$12,500 
each. 

Mr. Forp. To be matched by $25,000 by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Catianan. Colonel Kelton, can you answer that question ? 

Colonel Kenron. In the year 1935 the Corps of Engineers or the 
Federal Government adopted Santa Barbara Harbor as one of the 
Nation projects and thereby undertook the maintenance of it. It was 
dredged in 1937 with a seagoing hopper dredge and also in 1935. 

Meanwhile, the coast beaches began to erode and a review of the 
project was made and adopted by Congress whereby the city and 
county of Santa Barbara could establish a fixed pumping plant to 
bypass sand around the harbor and the Federal Government would 
undertake the maintenance of the harbor and use any amount in reason 
and $30,000 per year was estimated as the cost of maintenance. 

That fixed pumping plant has never been built but they have con- 
tinued to dredge every 2 years—1942, 1944, 1947, and 1949, and the 
sand has moved down. It has improved the project and protected the 
cliffs down the coast for a distance of 10 miles. 

If you go much beyond a period of 3 years without this maintenance 
you will get not only the harbor built up but also serious erosion down 
coast. I consider as a beach erosion engineer for the State that this 
method of maintaining the harbor and protecting the beaches down 
coast is a very desirable matter. It is quite serious if too long a period 
between dredging takes place. 

Hence, the erosion is bound to occur. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Kreuron. The appropriation, perhaps, fell under the pro- 
hibition or the directives from the Bureau of the Budget that money 
should not be spent unless for projects related to the national defense. 
This harbor is used for small boats. It is a recreational harbor, for 
fishing and the Coast Guard. | 

Mr. CattaHAn. There is considerable commercial fishing that comes 
into the harbor not only from Santa Barbara but along the coast from 
Monterey to San Pedro. They use our harbor facilities to unload the 
catch of tuna, etc. 
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We have a naval reserve training ship, and naval personnel are 
being trained but they will have to move out. We have a Coast Guard 
cutter that services these fishery men and the rest of the islands. 

Though I have not the records, I understand they are called very 
often to go to the assistance of the men who work there. That service 
will have to be discontinued. 

Aside from that, the destruction of real ‘estate out there will run 
into many, many millions of dollars and the people of Santa Barbara 
and the Federal Government will suffer substantially from tax 
casualties. 

Mr. Rasavur. Thank you very much. 

Colonel Keron. This discontinuance of the appropriation from 
the Federal Government which has more or less precluded any dredg- 
ing in the harbor will result in what I consider serious erosion. This 
sand travels a distance of nearly 10 miles down coast at the rate of 
about 1 mile a year. But if you let it go too long a period between 
dredgings you will have no supply of sand. Then you get serious 
erosion. 

Also, when that serious erosion comes, it will require men and mate- 
rials and steel for protection of the railroad and for other purposes 
to protect that coast which, I believe, would be much greater and 
have a very bad effect upon any defense effort. Whereas, at the present 
time there are dredges available on the west coast and with a very 
limited number of men and practically no material you can accom- 
plish two purposes: 

1. You get the harbor dredged which, in case of emergency, will 
be used for national defense as was proven in the last war; and 


2. You will avoid the use of men and materials for protective works. 
Mr. Razavr. Thank you. 


SACRAMENTO RIVER SHIP CHANNEL PROJECT 


WITNESSES 


W. G. STONE, PORT DIRECTOR AND GENERAL MANAGER, SACRA- 
MENTO-YOLO PORT DISTRICT, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

CHARLES W. DETERDING, COUNTY EXECUTIVE, SACRAMENTO 
COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. Rasautr. We have before us Mr. W. G. Stone. You wish to 
discuss the Sacramento River ship-channel project? 

Mr. Strong. Yes, sir. 

This port district is a political subdivision of the State of Califor- 
nia consisting of the whole of Sacramento County and supervisorial 
district No. 1 in Yolo County. The port district was created to pro- 
vide the medium for local participation and for the further purpose 
of construction and operation of adequate deep water-terminal 
facilities. 

This project shortens the present Sacramento River route by 15 
miles and utilizes a portion of the Sacramento River together with 
connecting sloughs, waterways and channels. It eliminates all sharp 
curves and terminates in Lake Washington, a natural lake 114 miles 
west of the city of Sacramento. The project calls for a shallow draft 
connecting barge canal between the deep water turning basin and the 
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river proper in order that shallow draft barges and vessels can have 
access to the deep-water turning basin. 

I show here the Army engineers’ drawing in blue which indicates 
the present crooked river. This is the city of Sacramento at this 
point. The heavy black line is the route of the deep water channel 
ee following the Sacramento River and connecting sloughs in the 

olo bypass which will be widened and deepened. 

The project was authorized by Congress July 24, 1946, Public Law 
525, Seventy-ninth Congress, second session, chapter 595. It calls 
for a channel 30 feet in depth at low tide and with 200 feet bottom 
width except on the few curves in the channel where the bottom width 
will be 300 feet. Rights-of-way are provided and levees will be con- 
structed so that the channel can be widened an additional 100 feet or 
deepened in accordance with the needs of commerce in the future. 

he project was approved by the State of California, chapter 1152, 
1947 Statutes, and the State of California appropriated $750,000 to 
the Sacramento-Yolo port district for right-of-way purposes. The 
port district on November 4, 1947, voted bonds $3,750,000 for local 
participation. This makes a total local participation of $4,500,000 
presently authorized and available. 

The port district furnished the Secretary of the Army with an 
agreement of assurance December 24, 1947, and the Secretary of the 
Army accepted this agreement February 3, 1948. The port district 
Cees immediately with construction plans and purchase of rights- 
of-way . 

F snk appropriations have been made, as your committee well knows. 
That started the project. The ground was broken August 7, 1949, 
and with the first appropriation together with $500,000 which our 
port district advanced to the Federal Government as an aid to start 
and speed up the construction program due to the lack of a sufficient 
amount of Federal funds available at that time. And I attach a 
copy of this resolution as exhibit No. 1. 

The Secretary of the Army on September 18, 1948, accepted this 
advance or loan to the Federal Government. Copy of the acceptance 
is exhibit No. 2. 

This acceptance by the Secretary of the Army, we believe, conclu- 
sively indicates the extreme urgency of this particular Sacramento 
River project. It is even more urgent at this time than in 1948 as will 
be shown later. 

Before actually advancing this $500,000 of port-district bond 
money that I have mentioned, the port-district commission deter- 
mined the lawfulness of making such a loan and obtained a favorable 
decision from California District III Court of Appeals March 28, 
1949, case 3, civil No. 7627. The money was mame ¢ jae to the 
United States of America by port-district warrants PPC-2, dated 
November 19, 1948, for $1,000, and PPC-20, dated June 3, 1949, for 
$499,000. 


The Federal Government has made four annual appropriations for 
construction, namely : 


1948 $60, 758, 12 
1949____ ---- 275,000. 00 
1950 1, 700, 000. 00 
1951 263, 000. 00 


2, 298, 758. 12 
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Mr. Rasaut. How deep is this? 

Mr. Srone. The project calls for 30 feet in depth at low tide and to 
be 200 feet in bottom width to accommodate oceangoing ships 12 
months in the year. It shortens the river route 15 miles. 

The Sacramento River is a silt-bearing stream and the sand deposits 
itself in the same areas each year. 

Mr. Razaut. Won't you have that condition here? 

Mr. Stone. No. There will be a lock in the barge canal at this 
point so the Sacramento River will not enter the deep-water channel 
except as let in. 

Mr. Rapavut. Just handled by permission of the locks? 

Mr. Strong. Yes. It isa shallow-draft lock. The deep-water chan- 
nel from this point to the turning basin will be a dead-end channel. 
_ Rapsavut. And you have to turn around and go through the 

oc 

Mr. Strons. No. Deep-sea vessels turn around and use the deep- 
water channel. Only shallow-draft boats use the barge canal. The 
only water that gets in is that which is let in as the small boats and 
honges aon through the lock. 

r. Ranaut. How much more has to be spent on that? 

Mr. Sronr. The Federal Government has spent approximately $3,- 
000,000 at the present time. I do not know what the latest Army en- 
giners’ additional cost is. It will probably be something in the neigh- 
borhood of $20,000,000. 

The port district has purchased about 1,000 acres of land for the 
turning basin and port-terminal area as shown in red on the drawing 
here. The Federal Government has constructed levees along 2 miles 
of the channel, around the turning basin and along the barge canal 
as shown. 

Pursuant to agreement with the Federal Government, the port dis- 
trict proceeded to purchase about 1,400 acres of rights-of-way, said 
purchase being made in advance of the construction timetable of the 
district Corps of Engineers. Ground was broken for construction 
August 7, 1949. The first construction contract was for building of 
levees around Lake Washington turning basin, along the barge canal 
and the upper 2 miles of the deep-water channel. I hand you an air- 
view photograph showing port-terminal area on which I have super- 
imposed our preliminary port development and which shows by red 
line a*portion of the levees above-described. A copy is filed as ex- 
hibit No. 3. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sronr. The second construction contract provided for construc- 
tion of new levees and dredging, straightening and deepening of 
Cache Slough for a distance of about 414 miles just immediately north 
of Rio Vista. This work was completed late in 1951. 

At the present time there are approximately 25 hydranlic dredgers 
in the Sacramento-San Francisco area which are idle and which could 
be immediately placed into work in dredging the deep-water channel. 
The Sacramento Northern Railway between Sacramento and Oak- 
land, Calif., has a 90-foot steel-beam lift span which will permit 
dredgers to pass through in doing dredging work. 
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I hand you a photograph showing this lift span; exhibit No. 4. 
This railroad has been out of operation for several months due to the 
collapse of its wooden trestle across the Yolo bypass immediately west 
of this lift span. 

I call your attention to the fact that a dredger can be floated up to 
this lift span at the present time, the span lifted and set to one side 
and the dredger going on up to the point where they will cut through 
the bypass levee and come on over to the turning basin in Lake Wash- 
ington. It will probably be a year or a year and a half before the 
Sacramento Northern will have need to use this line to Oakland as 
it will be necessary for them to rebuild about 3 miles of trestle. The 
present, therefore, is an opportune time to do dredging between this 
lift span and the harbor or turning basin in Lake Washington. In 
fact, the Federal Government by making an adequate appropriation 
for a continuing dredging contract at the present time can materially 
reduce the per yard cost of dredging by having it done with one gen- 
eral contract, one supervision, one inspection, and so forth, and avoid 
extra expense in passing the dredgers through the railroad right-of- 
way. The port district is arranging for relocation of the Sacramento 
Northern around our turning basin area but this can only be done 
after the Federal Government completes its dredging program. You 
can readily see the importance, therefore, of doing this dredging at 
this particular time. 

The port district let a contract on September 19, 1949, for con- 
struction of a 500,000 bushel capacity bulk storage grain elevator and 
this facility was placed in operation May 15, 1950. The port district 
has constructed 4 miles of belt railroad connecting with the Southern 
Pacific and Western Pacific railroad systems. The port district has 
constructed 1 mile of highway. This grain elevator is being exten- 
sively used by rail and highway pending the time that the deep water 
channel project and the connecting barge canal are completed. I hand 
you photograph of the grain elevator, exhibit No. 5. 

That was all done with local funds. The port district has invested 
$1,731,117 for rights of way and terminal facilities. 

Another point that indicates the dire need and great urgency 
for immediate construction is a recent loss to Sacramento of inter- 
coastal terminal rates. When this project was authorized in 1946, 
west-bound intercoastal carriers from the Atlantic coast provided 
only a limited service in the parity of freight rates with other Pacific 
coast eee East-bound tariffs of all of the general cargo inter- 
coastal carriers provided terminal rates from Sacramento to New 
York City and other Atlantic coast ports by transshipment in con- 
nection with river carriers by issuing a through bill of lading from 
Sacramento. During the past year all of the west-bound carriers 
canceled Sacramento terminal rates and on December 7, 1951, all 
seven eastbound inter-coastal carriers issued a tariff cancelling Sac- 
ramento terminal rates. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended this tariff and it is now in litigation. Cancellation of the 
west-bound terminal rates makes it most difficult for eastern manu- 
facturers of machinery, hardware, textiles, and in fact all commodities 
generally produced in the large manufacturing centers in the East 
and shipped to the west coast, to deliver their merchandise in Sac- 
ramento for distribution to the tributary trade area between several 
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hundred wholesale distributors located at Sacramento. It also makes 
it more difficult for those distributors to meet their competition. 

If the east-bound tariff should not be permanently suspended, 
it means that the Atlantic coast purchasers of California canned 
fruits and vegetables, dried fruit and a wide variety of agricultural 
products will have to pay more for them. 

One of the controlling reasons for advocating construction of the 
Sacramento deep water channel project was to permanently cure this 
continually recurring freight rate litigation which has been pending 
actively since 1932; a period of 20 years. Sacramento has never 
had terminal rates to or from ports on the Gulf of Mexico or to any 
off-shore ports. This has made it more difficult for people in the 
Southern States to secure our California fruits and vegetables, dried 
fruits, ecetera. It has also virtually kept our industries from serv- 
ing the Gulf ports and it has precluded purchase of materials from 
the Southern states by our wholesale distributors in any substantial 
volume. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE BENEFITS 


For 20 miles down stream below the deep water turning basin 
the channel is paralleled by a California State highway and by a 
branch line of the Sacramento Northern Railway. This makes an 
idea inland location for any type of military installation, for na- 
tional defense plants or for large industrial plants. In addition, the 
McClellan Air Base is located at North Sacramento and it has its 
own private wharf on the Sacramento River water front. The Sac- 
ramento ~— Depot is located on the outskirts of Sacramento. 
Mather Field is located about 12 miles east of Sacramento. These 
three military installations can use the deep water channel facilities 
extensively. 

The harbor and turning basin has a lineal measurement around the 
turning basin of about 6 miles. This entire area can be easily 
served by the port district belt railroad with direct connection to 
the Southern Pacific and Western Pacific railroad systems. This 
makes an ideal inland location for the loading of troops and war 
materials without passing through any congested area in event of 
vy, immediate nai in connection with national defense. 

his project should be speeded up immediately and I therefore 
urge that this honorable committee authorize at least $5,000,000 be 
appropriated to continue construction of the deep water channel 
project on a continuing contract basis. This is primarily a dredging 
project and uses very few critical materials. The port district owns 
the necessary land and right of way and has spoil-disposal rights on 
adjoining land so that dredgers can begin operating in the turning 
basin area immediately and also along the barge canal and the upper 
stretches of the deep water channel project itself. Rights-of-way 
can be procured by the port district and made available to the Fed- 
eral Government for the remainder of the the channel prior to ad- 
vertising for bids and letting of contracts. 

Acceptance by the Secretary of the Army of our loan of $500,000 
we believe indicates that our project is an urgent one. Out of the 
$500,000 originally advanced, $200,000 has subsequently transferred 
to the open account to repay the Federal Government for certain 
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work which they were doing for the account of the port district, in 
accordance with our agreement of assurance. An additional $100,000 
was repaid to the port district. The Federal Government, how- 
ever, still has $200,000 of port district money which has not yet been 
returned. We are not pressing for immediate return of this money 
but we do most urgently request that in view of the seriousness of 
the intercoastal rate fight and of the urgent need for immediate com- 
pletion of our project, that a minimum of $5,000,000 be appropriated 
in the budget now pending before your honorable committee for speed- 
ing up construction at lowest cost to the Federal Government. 

In summing up let me repeat: 

1. The Secretary of the Army accepted the $500,000 in order to 
speed up construction and enable the port commission to start its ter- 
minal construction. 

2. The port commission has an investment of $1,077,000 in terminal 
facilities and $654,000 in real estate but is held up in further construc- 
tion until the Federal Government completes the dredging. 

3. It is more urgently needed at the present time than it was in 
1948. 

4. It definitely lends itself to the national defense program: (a) by 
providing deep water facilities for the use of military establishments 
already located at Sacramento; (b) for a distance of 20 miles it pro- 
vides an inland area which can be served by deep water vessels, rail 
and highway and all out of a congested area. This is an ideal loca- 
tion for military establishments and defense industries. 

5. It will restore terminal intercoastal freight rates and eliminate 


the continual legal controversies with respect to terminal rates by 
transshipment. 


Local interests have done more than required of them. I, there- 
fore, urge your honorable committee to give favorable consideration 
to our request for at least $5,000,000 for dredging work during the 
next fiscal year. 

(Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2 referred to follow :) 


Exursit No, 1 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the United States did heretofore, by Public Law 525, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, second session, approved July 24, 1946, duly adopt and authorize 
work of river and harbor improvement in accordance with the plans and subject 
to the conditions set forth in Senate Document No. 142, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
second session, commonly referred to as the Sacramento-Yolo port project; and 

Whereas the Sacramento-Yolo port district has voted and authorized bonds 
in the total amount of $3,750,000 and the State of California has appropriated 
the sum of $750,000 for expenditures on behalf of the docal agencies on said 
project ; and 

Whereas the sum of $250,000 has been allocated for expenditure by the United 
States on said project during the fiscal year 1948-49 from Federal funds appro- 
priated for the use of the Corps of Engineers by Public Law 782, Hightieth Con- 
gress, second session; and 

Whereas the Sacramento-Yolo port district intends to commence construc- 
tion, during the fiscal year 1948-49, on certain of the terminal facilities of said 
Sacramento-Yolo port project, including specifically a grain elevator, together 
with rail and highway facilities ; and 

Whereas said construction by the Sacramento-Yolo port district can feasibly 
and economically be accomplished only after construction by the United States 
of America of portions of the connecting channel between Lake Washington 
and the Sacramento River, which connecting channel is also a part of said 
project ; and 
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Whereas the said sum of $250,000 is insufficient to enable the Corps of Engineers 
to commence construction of said connecting channel or portion thereof, but said 
sum together with an additional sum of $500,000 would be sufficient to start said 
work; and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers plans such construction as soon as funds are 
additionally appropriated and available therefor; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Army is authorized by law (33 U. S. C. A. 561) 
to receive funds advanced by local interests for said construction and thereafter 
to repay said sums so advanced from appropriations thereafter made by Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas the immediate construction of said project is urgent and necessary 
and its completion as soon as possible is imperative for the good and welfare of 
the district: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Sacramento-Yolo port district advance to the Secretary of 
the Army the sum of $500,000 for the prosecution of said connecting channel duly 
adopted and authorized, as aforesaid, said sum to be expended by the Corps of 
Engineers on construction of said connecting channel or portions thereof; that 
said sum be advanced from the proceeds of sale of bonds of Sacramento-Yolo 
port district; that said sum be turned over to the Corps of Engineers following 
sale of said bonds pursuant to 33 U. S. C. A. 561 upon satisfactory assurances 
being given that the Secretary of the Army has authorized its acceptance for 
the purposes aforesaid and be further given assurance that said sum so advanced 
will be repaid to the Sacramento-Yolo port district from appropriations which 
may hereafter be made by Congress on said river and harbor improvement duly 
authorized by law and in accordance with Senate Document No. 142, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, second session. 

Passed and adopted this 2d day of August 1948, by the Commission of the 
Sacramento-Yolo Port District. 


Bart WirHycomee, Chairman. 
Attest: 


Ivory J. Roppa, Secretary. 


Exutsit No. 2 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 

Corps OF ENGINNERS, 
Sacramento District, October 7, 1948. 
File No. PSK VG 800.06. 
BoarD OF COMMISSIONERS, SACRAMENTO-YOLO Port DistTRIct, 

Sacramento, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN : Reference is made to your resolution passed August 2, 1948, pro- 
viding for the advance of $500,000 to be expended on initial construction of the 
Sacramento deep-water channel. 

This is to notify yon that on September 18, 1948, the Secretary of the Army, 
under authority contained in section 11 of the River and Harbor Act approved 
March 3, 1925, authorized the Corps of Engineers to accept an advance of funds 
in the amount of $500,000 from the Sacramento-Yolo port district for applica- 
tion to work on the Sacramento deep-water channel, California. The funds, when 
received by this office, will be deposited in the Treasury and will be expended 
and accounted for in the same manner as Government appropriations but under 
a separate title of account. In accordance with existing law, reimbursement 
for the advance of such funds cannot be made until additional construction funds 
are appropriated for the project by the Congress. 

This office proposes to initiate construction work as soon as plans and speci- 
fications are completed and the subject funds made available. If at all possible, 
we are desirous of letting an initial construction contract on or about February 
1, 1949. To meet such control date, however, it will be necessary to obtain 
from you within the next 30 days your final proposed port lay-out with a clear 
indication of the work you desire to have accomplished with the funds to be 
made available, as well as a statement from you as to the earliest date on which 
such funds can be expected to be transferred to the Corps of Engineers. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoserH S. GorLINSsKI, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
District Engineer. 
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Mr. Srone. You are very courteous to me, and I appreciate your 
indulgence. I would like to ask Mr. Deterding, county executive, to 
make a brief statement. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Rasavutr. We will hear you, Mr. Deterding. 

Mr. Dererpine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, all 
of Sacramento County is in the port district. The need and justifica- 
tion for the Sacramento deep-water channel has been thoroughly es- 
tablished several years ago. In the meantime our population has 
doubled. The need is, therefore, much greater than it was at the be- 
ginning of our presentation. 

Because of our increased population, there is now a much greater 
need for the importation of merchandise from the East than before. 
With the development of our water resources in the Sacramento Val- 
ley, much larger quantities of canned goods must find a market in the 
eastern part of the United States. 

The loss of our intercoastal terminal rates would work great hard- 
ship on many of our large fruit and vegetable processing plants. ‘The 
Sacramento ship channel is vital to the commercial development of the 
Sacramento Valley. An appropriation to complete the dredging of 
oe channel would be much appreciated by citizens of Sacramento 

ounty. 

Thank you for your time and attention, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Razavt. Thank you both, gentlemen, very much. 


Tuourspay, Frepruary 28, 1952. 
Cuerry VALLEY Prosecr 
WITNESS 


FRANK ANDREWS, PRESIDENT, POWER AND WATER USERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF STANISLAUS COUNTY, MODESTO, CALIF. 


Mr. Rasavur. We will hear Mr. Frank Andrews in regard to the 
Cherry Valley project. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Frank Andrews and I come from Modesto, Calif. I came 
to Washington to save the Government $20 million. I am an electri- 
cal and mechanical engineer and have been for many years. I am 
president of the Power and Water Users Association of Stanislaus 
County and for 50 years have been active in this field. 

We were the first to use irrigation in the working of farms. And 
in those early days I move to Nevada. At the time we built the 
first reclamation project in the United States in 1906 around Fallon, 
Nev., and since then I have learned irrigation, power and flood con- 
trol in a practical way by reason of facts I am about to give. 

I have always found out the facts from the men who built and 
operated the projects and I was then in on the ground floor. In the 
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last 15 years I have visited Hoover, the Bonneville, Shasta, and many 
similar projects to get first hand facts. I mention these facts only 
to show that I am speaking from experience and from detailed study 
of the projects. 

Mr. Ranaut. Very good. 

Mr. Anprews. Our districts, Modesto and Turlock, had no easy 
time. They had fights and recalls but power and irrigation was 
started and canals were finished to carry our liquid gold. And 
strange as it seems most farmers fought against irrigation of their 
lands. So irrigation was won by 40 percent farm vote and the rest 
was city vote that started irrigation of our farms. 

After getting off to a good start we found the irrigation water 
ran out in the middle of July. It was very apparent that the large 
volume of water that ran off in the early spring must be saved for 
later irrigation. I took a very heavy part in the project to build 
the Don Pedro Dam. 

With this water came the power from it. Here again we nearly 
lost it to selfish interests. We only saved it by paying money to buy 
out a daily newspaper in order to study and state the real facts to the 
farmers and city voters. There were more fights and recalls to save 
it for our farmers and it proved to be a godsend, in the later years. 

We had to be forever on the alert to save our liquid gold in the 
later years. The power interests and others sought to acquire it for 
their own selfish purposes not to mention pork-barrel methods used 
and the city of San Francisco, about the time we were getting our 
farmers in good shape and the farms receiving irrigation, then the 
city set out to take water from our river. 

We had the good fortune to have honest Congressman Raker in 
Congress. He did his very best to protect the farmers by the now 
famous Raker Act. He said, however, that officials, after promising 
to live up to this act treated it like election promises and violated sec- 
tions of the act and held back water that belonged to the farmers in 
the dried areas and the farms dried up in July. 

It took a long and costly lawsuit to live up to the act which now 
supplies Modesta with half a million a year and has saved millions to 
San Francisco. They have always acted “dog in the manger” in any 
type of dealing with the farmers. They used the city tactics in deal- 
ing with us. An example of this is the flood-control project. It is 
not worth the paper it is written on. 

For the last several years, San Francisco has been selling water 
from the area of the Modesto and increased it from 180,000 to 1,500,000. 
It looks as if we must go to court again to stop those fellows. Only 
the court stopped the city from ssilthg power to the companies and 
it had cost them several million. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Is it any wonder us old timers do not feel this Cherry 
project should go through. Cherry is a storage reservoir of water 
for irrigation use being high in the mountains. The snow and ice 
melts off slowly in time for irrigation but not for power and city water 
supply. Secondly, the city is only interested in 57,000 feet of acreage 
storage in Cherry Valley and this is the amount which is question- 
able as brought out in court hearings in the past. 
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- Thirdly, for a practical flood project the dams must be lower down 
the river at Jacksonville or the new Don Pedro. Our association 
favors the Jacksonville project. Our eggs will not be all in one 
basket in case of war. When it comes time to clean out behind the 
dams or to repair them we will always have one dam for irrigation 
and power. 

Fourth, we ask that any Government money available now be ear- 
marked to protect our farmers first and then and then only give money 
to the big city to build the Cherry Dam. 

With the shortage of power in California the city has made no 
plan to use the power. It could make enough money to pay for the 
Cherry project in a few years. They could reduce the gas bills which 
groentiy are used to pay to heat the steam for PRONE: I saw by the 

an Francisco papers the officials have hired four $10,000 a month 
engineers for this project and that is only fairly started. 

We do not want our farmers to be left out on a limb high and dry 
like the Owens Valley project. In our district it was not far more 
costly. We produce around $100 million of food each year and we 
are running out of water in July which is costly to farmers and 
merchants. 

I came to Washington on the money of old timers. Those who 
have paved the way for the sons and daughters who are farming today. 
I came by train. I stay at a moderate-price hotel to protect our 
farmers and put the facts before you. I hope and pray you will give 
this vital thought before you act. 

I have presented the case as best I know. I pecked this off on a 
typewriter myself so if there are any mistakes in it, don’t look at the 
mistakes. I came before you to save money for the Government and 
at the same time to protect our water—our liquid gold. 

Mr. Forp. What was the name of the organization which you 
oy Tsp 

fr. ANprews. The Power & Water Users Association of Stanis- 
laus County. 

Mr. Forp. Is that in the affected area? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. It takes in Turlock. 

Mr. Forp. How many people will there be in that area? How 
many people live there? 

Mr. Anprews. That is hard to tell. It is doubled up there. We 
get a bad report, sir, because they take the sales tax which is about 
$18,000 and 50,000 people trade with merchants. They divide that 
out and it shows ab 4 person spending $4,000 a year. 

Mr. Forv. How many cB UE are there in your association ? 

Mr. Anprews. It is low in membership. It is according to whether 
I go out and resell them in. Sometimes it is up and sometimes down. 
They took up $5 apiece to send me here, which is $300. 

Mr. Forp. Do you actually operate this under law? Is it an asso- 
ciation formed under the laws of California? 

Mr. Anprews. No. It is a continuation of the old Water Users 
Association that fought all the way down the line and we have what 
we have today. 
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Wepnespay, Frepruary 27, 1952. 


Friorma River anp Harpor Anp FLoop ConTrROL 
WITNESSES 


HON. 8S. L. HOLLAND, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF FLORIDA 

HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

HON. GEORGE SMATHERS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF FLORIDA 

HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

HERBERT C. GEE, CONSULTING ENGINEER, CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN FLORIDA FLOOD CONTROL DISTRICT 


Mr. Rapaut. You may proceed with your statement, Senator 
Holland. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am grateful indeed for the opportunity to be here before this com- 
mittee. I think, perhaps, some general statement in the beginning 
nig be appropriate. 

irst, this whole delegation that is here now continues with the same 
unity it has shown for several years to refuse to support any proj- 
ects that are not in the budget, and in the budget as we understand 
because of their importance in the over-all defense and strength pic- 
ture of the Nation. 

I also want to say that, as contrasted with last year when we had 
five projects in our State, one of those which was a major project was 
completed with last year’s appropriation. That was the Jacksonville 
Harbor developments ciel by the Navy. So, we are not back with 
that. Likewise the other, a small one, which was a reimbursement of 
the Palm Beach Port project. That is completed. 

We are back here with three remaining projects on which work has 
gone forward and which have the complete approval of the Engineers 
and Budget Bureau, and has come within the criteria adopted by all 
of us of not insisting upon any but defense projects. Two of these, 
I think, I can dispose of very briefly. 

The Intracoastal Waterway from Jacksonville to Miami—that is 
the name of the project—I want to advise the committee that the Engi- 
neers have again approved this as a defense project, the part that runs 
from Cocoa to J shsoavile thie is the Intracoastal Waterway—goes 
all the way from Newark, N. J.,to Miami. It has been completed to full 
projected depth some years ago from Newark, N. J., to Jacksonville. 
The only part from Jacksonville to Miami that has been certified as re- 
quired by the defense effort is that part of the Intracoastal Water- 
way from Jacksonville to the Cocoa guided-missile installation where 
heavy material has to be ship to that base. As it is now, that 
material comes into Jacksonville on a barge that can be hauled over 
the waterway where it has 12-foot depth and has to be reloaded onto 
lighter barges for the remaining trip. Two years ago this committee 
made a beginning on that segment from Jacksonville to the Cocoa 
Guided Missile Base to deepen it. 

Mr. Kerr. Has that section been completed ? 
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Senator Hotianp. No. It will be completed with this year’s recom- 
mended amount, and that is the point I am coming to. 

While this project is referred to as the Jacksonville-Miami project 
because it was all authorized as one, the actually important link 
certified is the Jacksonville to Cocoa Guided Missile Base, and the ap- 
propriation of $2,200,000 will complete the deepening and widening 
of the canal to that point. Two years ago you provided $500,000 and 
this year $2,150,000, and this $2,200,000 will complete it to that point. 
That will bring an end to the construction of this project, though in 
more normal times we would like to have it continued to Miami. 

, I have a statement here for the entire delegation asking for the 
amount for the entire project. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


HOovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1952. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention of Hon. John H. Kerr, Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions. ) 

GENTLEMEN: The undersigned, being the entire Florida delegation in the 
United States House of Representatives, respectfully urge that you make pro- 
vision for continuing during the fiscal year 1953 the work now in progress to 
extend the existing 12-foot intracoastal channel from Trenton, N. J., to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., down the peninsula to Miami, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions presented to you by the Chief of Engineers, and in the amount approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

We desire to express to your committee our appreciation of its continued 
recognition of the basic strategic importance of this transport facility for the 
logistic support of the many existing and planned military installations on the 
pennsula of Florida which it will serve when improved in accordance with the 
plans recommended by the Chief of Engineers and as authorized by Congress. 

Developing tactical considerations continue to inrcease the importance of these 
peninsula installations in the general scheme of defense, and particularly with 
respect to the southeastern and lower Mississippi Valley States. We trust that 
your committe will continue to concur in this view, and that the orderly con- 
struction of this project as authorized may continue without interruption. 


A. S. HERLoNG, Jr. 
WILiiamM C. (BrtL) LANTAFF. 
CHESTER B. MCMULLEN. 
Roser L. F. SrKes. 
Dwicut L. Rocers. 
CHARLEs E. BENNETT. 

Senator Hotuanp. The next one likewise is a defense project, the Jim 
Woodruff lock and dam on the Apalachicola River. Unfortunately 
that is not as nearly complete as the one to which I have adverted. The 
project involves an additional appropriation of $11,330,300 for work 
in 1953 on that project, which will bring it to about 70-percent com- 

letion. That is the basic structure on the development of the entire 
hattahoochee-Flint-Apalachicola Rivers Basin. 

This particular structure is a multipurpose one involving, as it does, 
flood control, navigation to Fort Benning and Columbus, Ga., which 
has become the third city in Georgia and is the largest military in- 
stallation the Nation has. There is also electric power and it is moving 
ahead rapidly, and this $11,330,300 will bring it to 70-percent 
completion. 

I remind you that not only is a 30,000-kilowatt power plant to be 
built there but the important 9-foot channel to Fort Benning has the 
Engineers and the Budget Bureau insisting on speeding this project. 
In the event of an all-out war that will help to take traffic off the rails, 
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as much equipment that is moving into Fort Benning can be diverted 
by water. 
“So, I would like to file that statement. 
Mr. Razavr. Without objection, it will be placed in the record. 
Senator Hotuianp. The third project is the central and southern 
Florida flood control project and I have a statement which I would 
like to place in the record at this point and then make certain observa- 
tions and remarks about it. 
Mr. Razavut. Without objection, this statement will be placed in 
the record. 
(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


JIM WOODRUFF LOCK AND DAM, FLORIDA, PART OF THE APALACHICOLA, CHATTAHOO- 
CHEE, AND FLINT RIVERS SYSTEM OF GEORGIA AND FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, the Jim Woodruff lock and dam was authorized by the 1945 
and 1946 River and Harbor Acts, and is estimated to cost $46,213,000. I am 
advised that up to date $21,249,000 has been allotted to this project. The project 
which is now under construction is located on the Apalachicola River about 107.6 
miles north of the mouth of the river and about 0.2 miles below the confluence 
of the Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers. The Bureau of the Budget recommends 
that $11,330,300 will be appropriated for work in fiscal year 1953. The committee 
may recall that the Congress appropriated $6,300,000 for work on this project 
for fiscal year 1952. It is a multiple-purpose project namely, navigation, hydro- 
electric power, flood control, water supply, and related benefits. The plans 
provide for a concrete dam and spillway with navigation lock and a hydro- 
electric power plant ‘which will have an ultimate installed capacity of 30,000 
kilowatts. The large reservoir formed by the construction of the dam will 
extend about 47 miles up the Flint River and about 52 miles up the Chattahoo- 
chee River. Also 9-foot navigation channels to both Bainbridge and Columbus, 
Ga., are included in the plan. The large water reservoir will be accessible and 
available to a large portion of the population of southern Alabama, southern 
Georgia, and northern Florida. 

Thie project will provide a large block of power of 30,000 kilowatts in an area 
where it is urgently needed to aid the national-defense program and will add an 
additional transportation facility which will greatly assist in relieving the trans- 
portation problem in time of war. The 9-foot navigation channel to Columbus, 
Ga., is particularly important for defense as it will provide water transporta- 
tion to Fort Benning, Ga., one of the largest military installations in this coun- 
try. 

I understand that the funds requested for fiscal year 1953 will be used to 
continue the construction now under way, to acquire additional land, to pur- 
chase turbines and generators which are under construction, to acquire governors, 
and to purchase other needed machinery and equipment, and to cover engineer- 
ing and design work. 

I understand that the project by the end of fiscal year 1952 will be 46 percent 
complete and 70 percent complete by the end of fiscal year 1953. Closure of the 
dam is scheduled for October 1953 and the first 10,000-kilowatt power unit is 
scheduled to be on the line July 1954. 

Mr. Chairman, we are proud of this multiple-purpose project, but I point out 
to the committee that it is not a one State project, but a minimum of three 
States (Florida, Georgia, and Alabama). Of course, the whole Southeast and 
the Nation will benefit by its early completion. I strongly urge that the com- 
mittee approve the appropration of $11,330,300 for continuation of the work 
on this important project. These funds are needed in order to continue the work 
as planned in an orderly and economical manner. The hydroelectric and navi- 
gation features of the project are vitally needed during the current emergency. 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY, JACKSONVILLE TO MIAMI 


Mr. Chairman, I strongly recommend the appropriation of the sum of $2,200,000, 
which sum has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget to continue the widen- 
ing and deepening of the Intracoastal Waterway from Jacksonville, south to 
Cocoa, Fla. The over-all project from Jacksonville to Miami was authorized by 
the 1945 and prior River and Harbor Acts, and the total estimated Federal cost 
is $25,774,400. Total allotments of Federal funds to date are $10,281,100, and the 
existing waterway channel is 8 feet deep by 100 feet wide from Jacksonville to 
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Miami. The purpose of the $2,200,000 appropriation for fiscal year 1953 is to con- 
tinue the deepening and widening of the channel from Jacksonville, south to 
Cocoa to 12 feet deep and 125 feet wide. The committee may recall that at the 
specific request of the Department of Defense in late 1950, $500,000 was appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1951 to start the work as a defense measure in order to get a 
12 by 125 foot channel to the guided missile base near Cocoa, and last year the 
Congress appropriated for fiscal year 1952 the sum of $2,150,000 to speed the work 
toward early completion. I understand that the appropriation requested for 
fiscal year 1953 will complete the channel to Cocoa. The Department of the 
Air Force which operates the Air Force Missile Test Center at Cape Canaveral is 
keenly interested in the completion of the channel to Cocoa because it will facili- 
tate the movement of material and supplies by water to the base. I am advised 
that the President has certified this work as being important to the national 
defense. 


In addition to the defense value of the improvements, substantial benefits will 
accrue to navigation interests and the Nation as a whole when the 12 by 125 foot 
channel is completed to Cocoa. This waterway is an important part of the 
Intracoastal Waterway system through which move large tonnages of petroleum 
products and bulk and packaged commodities. I again urge favorable approval 
of the appropriation of $2,200,000 for this important work, which when completed 
at the end of fiscal year 1953 will provide a 12 by 125 foot channel from 
Newark, N. J., to Cocoa, Fla. 

Senator Hotzanp. Mr. Chairman, you will remember this authoriza- 
tion made in 1948 was made only for the first phase of the project 
which involves almost the whole south end of our State. The frst 
phase is the peculiarly lifesaving and property protecting portion of it. 
The levees in this area east and south of Lake Okeechobee protect the 
highly settled and developed areas along the east coast of Florida from 
West Palm Beach to Miami and to Homestead—the most heavily 
populated part of our State—according to the last census. 

A brief progress report would show the situation as it stands now. 

By the time a contract is let and which would have been let already 
ior the first project on the levee south of the Tamiami Trail going 
south to Homestead—by the time that is complete, we will have direct 

rotection of the highly populated areas on the east coast of Florida. 
want to make two points. 

The reason the last project has not been let is simply because there 
was an error on the part of the low bidder and that error has been 
submitted here for study and it is only by reason of that fact that we 
have not been able to report today that the whole of this levee struc- 
ture along the east coast is either completed or under contract or con- 
struction at this time. 

Second, we have tried to use in conjunction with the engineers al- 
ways and the State bodies the funds made available by Congress in 
such a way as to stretch out the relief as widely as possible and for 
that reason the whole of the levees beginning with West Palm 
Beach Canal here and extending down to the Tamiami Trail which will 
be the retaining walls for storage areas which will become large lakes— 
all that construction has not been let up to its ultimate height but 
only to an intermediate height and it will not be adequate when these 
storage areas are closed. 

So, everyone has tried to use the money available to the best ad- 
vantage to give the quickest and most certain relief. The appropria- 
tions for this year, as recommended in the budget, $5,000,000, will 
bring the completion of the projects on which work is now going for- 
ward. Some of these are contracts which will require additional 
work and it will also put in certain structures which are slower in 
building and more expensive than the levee but which are a necessary 
part of the protection of the east coastal area. 
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I shall not go into detail unless there are questions on that. 

I simply want you to know the $5,000,000 recommended will com- 
plete that protection and after all, we were trying to do that to bring 
protection to the east coast areas and cities, to tourists and vegetable 
farms and so forth and to the outlying suburbs in which tens of 
thousands of people live. 

The reason for these remarks is that we were disappointed to learn 
that in the action of the budget there was left out a project which we 
regard as a vital part of the project on which we embarked. It is for 
the protection of life and property and it was in the engineers’ request. 
I personally asked the Bureau of the Budget to make that request 
available to me and I know now of the facts I shall mention. 

That project is L-1 on the west and southwest side of the highly 
developed areas of Lake Okeechobee in which 20,000 to 30,000 people 
live and in which are all the sugar lands and all the highly developed 
vegetable lands that produce the winter vegetables. Numerous small 
towns are in that area—Clewiston, Bean City, South Bay, Canal 
Point, Belle Glade, and others. They live on what is known as the 
ridge section of the lake—a natural ridge around the lake which is now 
protected by the barrier levee right next to the lake. These towns are 
backed by highly developed agricultural areas reclaimed by the Ever- 
glades drainage districts or subdistricts—there are about 11 subdis- 
tricts—which have spent about $29,000,000 over and above Federal 
funds and over and above any personal funds in the development of 
these areas. 

I call your attention to the fact that L-8 which is the levee that runs 
roughly from the St. Lucie canal southeast and southerly to the West 
Palm Beach canal is a part of the barrier which is now under con- 
struction and which is nearing completion and that levee which was 
properly a part of the must program protects this lake area from the 
watershed which lies northeast of it. 

Unfortunately, this lake area, thus is protected in part by L-8, is also 
hazarded from the west and southwest. In fact, there is a larger water- 
shed there. My experience has shown with these floods that sometimes 
the damage or danger comes from one direction and sometimes from 
the other and sometimes from both. But in either case the project 
is in no sense complete so long as protection is not given on both sides. 

So, the engineers put in their request to the Budget Bureau and 
in their underceiling request, the request for funds to construct this 
L-1 project, which for some reason was excluded by the Budget 
Bureau. On questioning the members of the Budget Bureau I was 
told that they regarded it as a fresh start, a new project. But the 
waters coming from the west to the southwest on this side of the bow] 
are just as great a hazard as waters from the northeast. And until 
we can get that done we will not have developed over this area around 
the lake the protection required. 

I, personally, and I am backed by the full delegation in this re- 
gard, feel this way. The engineers went down and found that L-1 
needs the construction particularly on the 10 miles south. There are 
already existing 11 miles of levees built by the subdistrict which can 
be used to tie to and which are good for only temporary use. And 
that if we can simply get to the original asking of the engineers 
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and have the appropriation restored this year in the amount of 
$500,000 so as to make possible the construction of this lower 10 miles, 
we will have this 21 miles of L-1 in such shape as to give this imme- 
diate protection—not the ultimate fullest chanaeeaSiic the imme- 
diate protection that has been our first goal. 

I call your attention to the fact that there are two very important 
sugar mills and their areas are about 10 miles from Clewiston. Then 
along the highway that follows the—— 

Mr. Kerr. Does that furnish protection on the east side of the south- 
east side of the lake? 

Senator Hotzanp. It is this levee—L-8—which will give protec- 
tion from that watershed. We need the levee system already under 
construction or completed because it gives protection around the 
eastern side. 

Now, eventually they are going to have to be heavier structures on 
the south side, but there are some structures there now built by the 
subdistrict and the flow there is south rather than north. When there 
is heavy enough rain it may flow either way but the natural place 
where there is any real drainage is off this watershed, which I will 
describe as lying in Hendry County west and southwest of Clewiston 
being larger in area than the one protected by L-8 and it involves a 
greater fall. 

Mr. Risvavut. The committee is pretty well familiar with this sec- 
tion. We had it up before several times. 

Senator Hotitanp. This will allow us to get under way and will com- 
plete this last structure which we regard as most immediate. We are 
not pretending to say we will not need other things later but I am 
simply telling the things which will give the fullest protection of life 


and property and we must get L-1 under way. It is for that rea- 

son that we hope the committee will not feel it is a departure and 

we ask for restoration of the $500,000 cut out by the budget. but 
ve 


which was underceiling. We think it all should done and that 
is one of the necessitous things. 

Mr. Ranaut. You are maintaining it is the same project ? 

Senator Hotianp. Yes, sir; and L-17, $3,000,000. 

The budget also cut L-7 more. This is important. I could point 
out the projects. They lie in the area between the easterly 
structures and the westerly ones, but we understood there has 
to be a ceiling and we understand you have to hold them to the ceil- 
ing. But we believe the budget did not understand the situation 
and was unwise in stopping the thing halfway through and leaving 
this great saddle-bow area protected on one side and not on the other. 

We think the reports of the district engineer make it clear. Since 
this thing started it has always been regarded as part of the project 
which in their judgment would protect us in the highest developed 
region around the lake. 

Mr. Rasavt. Thank you, Senator. 

(The statement of Senator Holland is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR S. L. HOLLAND 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee in support of the Bureau of the Budget recommending that $5,000,000 be 
appropriated to continue the important work on the central and southern Florida 
flood-control project in fiscal year 1953, and also to request that the committee 
raise the amount to $5,500,000 in order to commence construction on levee L-1, 
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which is urgently needed to protect the highly developed agricultural lands and 
industrial installations in the area south and west of Lake Okeechobee. I will 
discuss levee L—1 in detail later. 

The committee will recall that the first phase of the project was approved by 
Congress in the Flood Control Act of 1948. The original estimate of the cost of 
the first phase was about $70,000,000, of which the Federal Government would 
contribute about $58,000,000. At the same time the Congress approved the 
project, it also authorized the appropriation of $16,300,000 for initiation and 
partial completion of the first phase and for the continuation of engineering 
studies and investigation. The Flood Control Act of 1950 authorized the appro- 
priation of $20,000,000 in addition to the initial authorization. The approval by 
the Congress of the first phase was the climax of over 10 years of hard work on 
the part of the Corps of Engineers, officials of the State of Florida, and private 
citizens, who assembled data and made the report now printed as House Docu- 
ment 648, Eightieth Congress. Under the plan of the engineers, the State of 
Florida must pay 15 percent of the construction cost, plus lands, easements, and 
rights-of-way, maintenance, and operation of the completed works, and hold and 
save the United States against claims for damage arising from construction 
and operation of the works. These requirements of local cooperation mean in 
effect that the State of Florida is bearing 39 percent of the total economic cost 
and the Federal Government 61 percent. 

The Corps of Engineers advise that the first phase of the project provides the 
unusually high benefit-to-cost ratio of 2.26 to 1. 

The plan as a whole embraces about 15,570 square miles in central and southern 
Florida. This area includes all or a portion of 17 counties in the southern part 
of Florida, and contains about one-third of Florida’s population. Also this area 
produces the bulk of cur winter vegetable crops and sugarcane, and much of our 
citrus and cattle. The area played a vital role in the production of such food 
commodities in World War II, and it is doing the same in the current emergency. 
The highly developed industrial and winter resort area along the lower east 
coast of Florida is vitally affected by this plan and is a part of it. Also included 
in this area are two large defense installations; namely, Morrison Air Force 
Base at West Palm Beach and the Marine Air Station at Opa-locka, Fla., and 
several inactive bases which may be used in the current emergency. 

This project will greatly reduce the flood damage, conserve water during 
droughts, recharge the ground water supply, and resist further salt-water intru- 
sion, and help to eliminate the burning of muck lands during drought periods. 
Congressional approval of the project came too late in 1948 to obtain a Federal 
appropriation ; therefore, in order to get the necessary planning work under way 
without delay, the State of Florida, with several local agencies, advanced $120,- 
000 for this work. Also the State of Florida, in carrying out its responsibility 
in connection with this plan, since the passage of the Flood Control Act of 1948 
has appropriated the sum of $6,128,125. This appropriation covers the sums 
appropriated at two biennial sessions of the State legislature. The next legis- 
lature will meet in 19538. In addition, the central and southern Florida flood- 
control district, and the Everglades drainage district of Florida have appropri- 
ated $2,763,000 for the project. To date the Federal Government has appropri- 
ated $13,800,000 for the project. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now dealing with the first phase of this project, which 
consists principally of the imperative life-saving and property-saving work. 
About 2,500 lives have been lost through floods in this area. Estimates of direct 
crop and property damage caused by burricanes and floods in recent years are 
as follows: 1947, $50,213,700 in the east cost-Everglades-Okeechobee areas, 
Corps ef Engineers’ estimate; 1948, $25,000,000. 

The Corps of Engineers advise that if the first phase of the project had been 
commleted prior to 1947 it would have prevented about 50 percent, or $25,100,000, 
of the damages suffered in 1947. Also, the engineers estimate that the entire 
plan of improvement will produce benefits from flood damages prevented, land 
use, and preservation of fish and wildlife of $24,500,000 annually. 

Mr. Chairman, the first construction on this project started in January 1950, 
and since that date we have made great progress because of the material assist- 
ance given us by the Congress, the Corps of Engineers, the Florida State Lezisla- 
ture, and the officials of the central and southern Florida flood-control district. 
At the present time there is a continuous line of levees, either under construction 
or completed, from the east shore of Lake Okeechobee, at a point 6 miles north of 
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Canal Point, to the Tamiami Trail at Krome Avenue intersection, 20 miles west 
of Miami. The total length of this levee system is about 110 miles. 

Levees L-35, L-35A, and L-36, and canal C-42 have been completed and were 
turned over to the central and southern Florida flood-control district on January 
1, 1952. The contract for the first 10.5 miles of L-31, which extends south of the 
Tamiami Trail, is in the process of being let by the Corps of Engineers. The 
levees around the conservation areas will not be constructed to their final grade, 
but will be built to an interim grade suffiicent to give a high degree of flood 
protection and will be raised when water is stored in these areas. 

I understand that the funds recommended by the budget for fiscal year 1953 
will be used to continue the levee work along the east coast, to continue the con- 
struction of certain important pumping stations, to clean out and enlarge certain 
canals, and to continue the engineering and design work. 

Mr. Chairman, in regard to the matter of land acquisition, the Florida flood- 
control district has acquired 850,472 acres of land, at a cost of $1,261,868.83. Only 
20,850 acres are yet to be acquired. The land acquisition is 97.5 percent complete. 

Mr. Chairman, I now direct my remarks to levee L—1 which is west and south 
of Lake Okeechobee and which is an important part of the levee system to pro- 
tect life and property in that highly developed agricultural and industrial area. 
The Corps of Engineers in its conferences with the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended a total of $5,500,000 for the central and southern Florida flood-control 
project, and this amount was within the budget’s so-called underceiling esti- 
mate. The engineers included in this sum about $169,000 to commence construc- 
tion on levee L-1; however, the budget eliminated $500,000 from the engineers’ 
proposal and also left out any funds to begin work on L-1. In my opinion, the 
omission of funds for L—1 is completely contrary to the principle that we have 
adhered to in considering the project. 

This levee all along has been considered a vital part of the life-saving and 
property-protecting feature of the project. L—1 extends from the Caloosahatchee 
River southeasterly across the base of the rich agricultural and industrial area 
southwest of the city of Clewiston. Its construction will intercept and divert 
the easterly and northeasterly natural flow of surface water from the high lands 
westerly thereof, thus affording flood protection to the entire area on the south 
shore of Lake Okeechobee from a point west of Clewiston to Belle Glade and 
Chosen. Recognition of the high priority status to which this levee is entitled 
was made in the original planning for the flood-control project outlined in House 
Document No. 643 wherein on page 45 it is stated: 

“It is impracticable to establish definite priorities at this time for construction 
of individual items. Some parts of the plan, however, such as those required 
for protection of human life and of existing highly developed urban and agricul- 
tural areas, are obviously more urgently needed than the longer range features 
of the plan.” 

From July of 1948 to July of 1950 by correspondence and conferences between 
the United States district engineer at Jacksonville and officials of the central 
and southern Florida flood-control district, it was clearly understood that L—1 
was included in the list of levees to be given first priority. 

By letter of July 15, 1950, the district engineer was advised by the flood-control 
district of the sequence of construction priorities, and L—1 was included in this 
list. The district engineer was also furnished a statement of the immediate 
objectives of the construction program which, among other things, included en- 
closure of the major part of the Okeechobee agricultural area by perimeter of 
levee in accordance with the authorized first phase of the central and southern 
Florida project. The district engineer by letter of July 20, 1950, advised the 
Florida flood-control district, among other things, that this was one of the ob- 
jectives of the district office. Also under date of May 25, 1951, the district engi- 
neer advised the flood-control district that the construction program for fiscal 
year 1953 would proceed down an enumerated list of projects which included L-1. 

In compliance with the district engineer’s request for comments the flood- 
control district recommended that levee L—1 be given an even earlier priority of 
construction. Last year and this year I have had several conferences with 
officers of the Chief of Engineers’ office here, and on each occasion I urged the 
inclusion of work on L-1 in fiscal year 1953. The omission of this levee from the 
Budget’s recommendation is a surprise and disappointment. Its omission, in 
my opinion and that of the Flood Control Board, is a most unfortunate failure 
to provide timely and urgently needed protection of human life and of highly 
developed industrial and agricultural areas. 
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The immediate areas to be served by the construction of levee L-1 are of 
special importance for the reason that they combine a high degree of industrial 
development, vegetable packing, processing, and shipping operations, food pro- 
duction, cattle raising, and a high concentration of human life. 

Clewiston, according to the 1950 Federal census, has a population of 2,485, and 
is the location of the large commercial sugar refining plant of the United States 
Sugar Corp. A new plant to manufacture paper from the byproducts of sugar- 
mill operation will soon be constructed. The population of South Bay is 1,045; 
Belle Glade, 5,889; and Chosen, 1,874, according to this census and in addition 
it is generally recognized that a migratory population of several thousand an- 
nually move into these areas to obtain employment in the industries, packing 
and processing plants and farms. All of these communities are growing and 
the areas enjoy a rapidly expanding development and economy. Thus, there is 
a high concentration of human life in the areas affected by this levee. 

The construction of levee L—1 is in complete conformity with the President's 
specific criteria for the civil-works program. It is a project that protects human 
life, important industries,-and a major food-producing area; and involves almost 
entirely the movement of earth which does not compete in the use of critical 
materials. It is essential that this vital work be included in the 1953 fiscal year 
construction program, 

L-1 is but a part of the protective perimeter of levees around the Okeechobee 
agricultural area. A significant start on this levee system has been made by the 
construction of L-8. Work on the protection of this vital area must be contin- 
wed. Bveryone agrees that the building of L—1 is the next logical step in this 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, the total length of L-1 is about 21 miles. However, we are 
not asking for funds to construct the entira length of the levee as there are 
existing levees for about 11 miles which were built at the expense of local in- 
terests. There remains to be constructed about 10 miles of levees to give the 
needed protection in this important area. I fully believe that the cost will not 
exceed $700,000 and maybe substantially less, but as of this date, detailed plans 
have not been prepared. Nevertheless, estimates have been prepared by the 
engineers and the flood-control district. 

The State of Florida to date has more than met its proportionate share of 
the cost of the project. The State, its citizens, and the Federal Government 
already have heavy investments in flood-control projects in our State. The levee 
around a portion of Lake Okeechobee was constructed by the Corps of Engineers 
and is still under their jurisdiction. It was built at a cost of $20,000,000, after 
the terrible disasters suffered in that area in 1926 and 1928, when so many lives 
were lost. In addition, the State of Florida, through drainage districts, has spent 
over $29,000,000, and private citizens have spent additional millions. 

We have made progress, but the recent disasters such as 1947, 1948, and 1949 
point out clearly the urgent need for an over-all comprehensive plan and anything 
less than that will not protect the southern and central part of our State. Florida 
is one of the fastest growing States in the Union. The 1950 population was 
2,771,305 and we are now entitled to two additional Members in the House of 
Representatives. Much of the new growth of our State is in the area covered by 
the project. The people of Florida are behind the project and have demon- 
strated their interest by action in meeting their obligations in regard to the proj- 
ect well ahead of schedule. I believe that it is the duty and obligation of the 
Federal Government to continue to live up to its part of the project and provide 
the necessary funds to move the work along in an orderly and economical man- 
ner. I sincerely hope that the committee will not only approve the $5,000,000 
recommended by the budget, but also add to it the sum of $500,000 to commence 
work on levee L—1. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been advised by the Bureau of Internal Revenue that 
for the calendar year 1951 the citizens of the State of Florida paid to the Federal 
Government the sum of $508,205,445 in taxes, which I list herewith: 





1, Individual income taxes $347, 320, 601 
2. Corporations taxes 88, 519, 451 
3. Excess-profits taxes___- 230, 715 
4. Payroll taxes 4, 858, 375 
5. Miscellaneous taxes 67, 276, 303 

















Total -- 508, 205, 445 
Mr. Rocers. Senator Smathers is conducting the proceedings with 
reference to Alaska and he could not be here, and he sent over a state- 
ment that he asked to be incorporated. 
Mr. Razavt. All right, without objection the statement will be 
placed in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 





STATEMENT OF SENATOR GEORGE SMATHERS 


Mr. Chairman, all members of the Florida delegation as is quite apparent 
to you, are wholeheartedly supporting the appropriations for several major civil- 
functions projects in the State of Florida. All of these undertakings are so 
important to national security, to the development of our material resources, 
and to maintenance of a sound economy as to argue irrefutably for a substantial 
prosecution of these projects. 

At a time when the attention of all the citizens is focused on our mounting 
public debt and the tremendous expenditures being made by our National Gov- 
ernment, those of us who favor sound Government economy and balanced 
budget face an added jeaamuiine for substantiating any claims for needed 
appropriations. 

In eliminating projects which can be delayed, the Budget Bureau and the 
President in his budget have recommended only three major projects in Florida. 
These are: 

1. The long-range flood-control and water-conservation program for which 
$5 million is recommended in next year’s appropriation, 

2. The Jim Woodruff Dam and locks on the Appalachicola River, at the 
confluence of the Flint and Chattahoochee Rivers, for which $11,330,300 is recom- 
mended this year. 

3. The Jacksonville-Miami Intracoastal Waterway, for which $2,150,000 is 
being asked to complete a 12-foot channel from Jacksonville to the Air Force’s 
guided missiles base. 

It will be noted that every one of these projects is vital to national security, 
and it is on that basis alone that President Truman and the Budget Bureau 
have strongly endorsed them, while putting other worth-while projects aside. 

It is my understanding that the program calls for completion of the Jackson- 
ville to Cocoa intracoastal channel next year and it is unnecessary to allude to 
its importance by virtue of the fact that it will provide a protected water carrier 
link between the big defense operations at Jacksonville and the Merritt Island 
testing grounds for new weapons. 

The Jim Woodruff Dam likewise is soundly supported from the defense con- 
sideration. Even beside that point, which cannot be refuted and which is con- 
clusive, the Government already has spent $21,249,000 on this project and it 
would be manifestly unsound to abandon or curtail it at this point. 

The giant flood-control program on the same grounds merits the support of 
Congress. We are exceeding the Budget Bureau approvals only in one instance— 
for the L-1 levee which involves an additional $500,000. This is an integral 
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and vital part of the project and we are convinced must be carried on as quickly 
as possible. 

We believe that these three projects meet the test of sound business, and in my 
humble judgment, if the Congress would apply the yardstick of sound business 
principles to Government spending many of the financial troubles which beset 
the Government and the Congress today could be ended. 

If that very simple step were taken—that fundamental formula applied— 
we would have at least a chance to balance the budget with present national 
income. 

These projects already are well under way. It would be utter folly and in- 
excusable waste to fail to carry them to completion even if there were not 
other sound compelling reasons for continuing this program. 

What does a sound business concern do when it considers an expenditure of 
funds? It looks for a return on its investment. It does not simply throw money 
away. It considers what its stockholders are going to get back as a result of 
spending the money. There is the element of public service too, but the best 
service to society is rendered by sound operations. 

We might be able to balance our budget tomorrow if that principle is applied 
to all our appropriations—if all waste is eliminated and all unnecessary spending 
is halted. That is a big order, but I think we all recognize it for the truth. 

What we are talking about today is a program which would pass the board of 
directors of any big corporation. 

We are investing in our natural resources. 

We are spending with assurance of high returns. 

We will get back in Federal taxes alone every penny that we will be putting into 
this program. 

We will provide jobs—not just for the construction of this water-control sys- 
tem—but jobs for agriculture workers, industrial workers, and many others for 
the years to come. 

We will insure an adequate year-round fresh vegetable supply for much of the 
Nation for all the years to come. 

We will strengthen our entire Nation’s economy, contribute substantially to 
its standard of living, and bolster one of our great and most vital industries. 

It would be the most foolish economy to eliminate or reduce this program. 
Sound business judgment would dictate that this project be sped to completion, 
not slowed or retarded. 


Mr. Rocers. We have Mr. Gee, who is a consulting engineer, and 
if you would give him 10 minutes. 

Mr. Razavr. Make it as brief as you can. 

Mr. Gee. Gentlemen of the committee, I have a prepared state- 
ment which I ask be included in the record but much of that has been 
covered by Senator Holland. I would like to invite your attention 
to the enclosures which are attached to my prepared statement. The 
first enclosure marked “Exhibit 1” is a report on all funds from all 
sources which have been appropriated for this project since its au- 
thorization. You will note the source of funds as the State of Florida, 
the central and southern Florida flood control district, the Federal 
Government, and the Everglades drainage district. The total amount 
of money appropriated to date is $28,005,258. 

The second exhibit is a report on the expenditures to date for con- 
struction, engineering, and planning. The contract amounts are 
shown for the various levee units which are now under way. In addi- 
tion, there is indicated near the bottom of that sheet an item, soil sur- 
vey. In the northern area of this district no topographic maps (and 
no soil survey) existed when this project was authorized. The State 
flood control district, joining with the Department of Agriculture, 
financed a soil survey for the northern half of the district entirely 
with State funds. 

The third exhibit, titled “Fiscal Operations,” is a complete financial 
statement of the operations of the central and southern Florida flood 
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control district since it was organized. It shows the total income and 
expenditures to date and the balances on hand. I would like to call 
attention particularly under “Expenditures” to the item “Reserve 
materials—flood fighting”; and under “Balance, Emergency fund— 
flood fighting.” 


The governing board of the district created a flood fighting reserve 
in the amount of $150,000 to be used in just what the term implies, 
flood fighting, in that district. We have very recently had some ex- 
perience along that line with a flood in early ‘Gectober along the north- 
west shore of Lake Okeechobee. This flood caused $2,000,000 in dam- 
age. The flood was caused by rainfall during a small hurricane which 
passed generally northeastward through Fort Myers. Rainfall 
amounted to 15 inches in some areas over a 4-day period. 

The district, utilizing its flood fighting reserve, combated the flood 
using its own personnel and equipment with an expenditure of ap- 


proximately $75,000,000 and without recourse to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


We are well Satisfied with the way that flood was handled and we 


believe floods of similar magnitude can be handled in like manner in 
the future. 


Mr. Ragavt. Do you want to put these in the record ? 

Mr. Ger. I would appreciate the inclusion of a statement and ex- 
hibits 1, 2, and 3. No. 4 is a map and cannot be reproduced. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection we will place these in the record. 

(The sheets referred to, marked “Exhibits 1, 2, and 3,” are as 
follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT C. GEE, CONSULTING ENGINEER, CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN 
FLorimpA FLoop-ContTROL DISTRICT 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Herbert C. Gee. I am 
a consulting engineer for West Palm Beach, Fla., representing the central and 
southern Florida flood-control district, the agency of the State of Florida respon- 
sible for meeting the requirements of local cooperation under the project author- 
ized in the Flood Control Act of June 30, 1948, and described in detail in House 
Document 6438, Eightieth Congress. 

The Corps of Engineers has presented testimony in support of the Bureau of 
the Budget recommendation for appropriation of $5 million to continue con- 
struction work on this project during fiscal year 1953 (see map, exhibit 4). The 
central and southern Florida flood-control district desires to support that appro- 
priation request and to bring to the attention of your committee some important 
data concerning this flood-control and water-conservation program. 

Since the start of construction in January 1950, just 25 months ago, the Corps 
of Engineers has constructed, or is now completing, a continuous line of levees 
from the east coast shore of Lake Okeechobee, southward and eastward to a 
point on the Tamiami Trail, 20 miles west of Miami. This levee barrier, 
approximatelv 110 miles in length, provides flood protection to the lower east 
coast below West Palm Beach, and in addition, protects the eastern half of the 
agricultural area against a recurrence of the devastating floods of 1947. For 
the first time in history, these areas, including a population of 693,000 (1950 
census) and property with an assessed valuation of $1,175,000,000 will be pro- 
tected against overflow of the Everglades eastward across the coastal ridge. This 
is phenomenal progress on a project involving complex engineering problems of 
soils mechanics, hydrology, and hydraulics. The program is now well started; the 
State of Florida is convinced of the need for the project and is anxious to see it 
completed as rapidly as possible. 

Florida’s interest in this project was translated into positive action as early as 
1949 when first State funds were appropriated to cover the local share of costs 
under this cooperative Federal-State program. The figures in exhibit 1. show 
all funds, State and Federal, appropriated or collected by district taxation to date. 
It is significant that 34 percent of all project funds have been provided by: the 
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State of Florida or political subdivisions thereof. Exhibit 2 shows the disposition 
of Federal and State funds for all construction, engineering, and survey work. 
Exhibit 3 is a report of fiscal operations of the flood-control district for the entire 
period of its operation through December 31, 1951. Local interests have sup- 
ported the program and will continue to do so. We urge that the work be 
expedited in fiscal year 1953 and in the years to come. 

In fiscal year 1953, we urge that flood protection be provided personnel, prop- 
erty and industry in the western half of the agricultural area. This protection 
would be equivalent in all respects to that already provided the residents of the 
eastern half of the area by the construction of levee L-8, now nearing comple- 
tion. We recommend immediate construction of levee L—1, a unit of the author- 
ized first phase urgently needed to protect the Clewiston, South Bay, Belle 
Glade area from overland flooding originating on the high lands in central 
Hendry County, southwest of Clewiston. This important area has a population 
of 10,768 (1950 census), urban property assessed at $22,500,000 and includes in- 
dustrial plants, packing houses, and important arteries of communication in 
addition to the large acreage of muck land devoted to the production of sugar 
cane, vegetables, fiber crops, and beef cattle. 

The total length of levee L-1 is 21 miles, However, existing levees con- 
structed entirely at the expense of local interests will serve to protect the area 
along 11 miles of the alinement. The remaining 10 miles must be constructed 
in the usual way under this program. Detailed plans for this levee have not been 
prepared ; however, we estimate that its cost will not exceed $700,000. A con- 
tinuing contract can be initiated in fiscal year 1953 with $500,000. 

The central and southern Florida flood control district recommends that the 
appropriation for the project central and southern Florida for fiscal year 1953 
be increased from the amount of 5 million to 514 million (the amount originally 
recommended to the Budget by the Chief of Engineers) and that the list of works 
be amended to include levee L—1 in order that urgently needed flood protection 
may be provided the personnel, property, and industry of the western half of the 
agricultural area. 


Progress report Dec. 31, 1951, appropriation and allocation of funds by 
interested and allied purpose agencies 


A. State of Florida, biennial: 


cals 4; 1080 tw Jane 80, 1001-3 sc eect ee $2, 878, 125 
daly 1, 2051 to.Jane 80; 1058: = =o 8, 250, 000 
———————— $6, 128, 125 
B. Central and Southern Florida Flood Control District, annual : 
Fiscal period ending Sept. 30, 1950_--------------- 358, 187 
Fiseal period ending Sept. 30, 1951__-_____--___-_-~ 985, 745 
Fiscal period ending Sept. 30, 1952___-_-.___--__--- 985, 745 
—_————_ 2, 329, 677 
ay BET praesent lg EA aa ae ea 8, 457, 802 
C. Federal Government, annual: 
Fiseal year ending June 30, 1950____--_-__-_____-- 1, 500, 000 
Fiseal year ending June 30, 1951_---_________---__ 6, 300, 000 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1952______--_ gh a 6, 000, 000 
———— 13, 800, 000 


D. Agencies with allied purposes: 
1. Everglades Drainage District: 


Fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1950__.__.__----__-- 715, 347 
Fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1951___--_-_---_-~ 973, 275 
Fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1952______--_-_--- 736, 225 


—— 72, 424, 847 





2. Federal Government (1947-51) : 


(a) Rivers and harbors works__--__---------~ 1, 565, 563 
(b) Flood emergency works__--------------~-- 1, 757, 046 
——_———-_ 8, 322, 609 
Total funds available, all agencies__________----__-_____- 28, 005, 258 


1Of the total funds appropriated by Everglades drainage district, $1,990,429 was used 
to retire, or create a reserve for the retirement of indebtedness incurred in the construc- 
tion of the district’s works; $434,418 was appropriated for maintenance, operation, and 
administration of the district’s works. 
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Construction 


A. Federal project, first phase, contracts awarded to Dec. 31, 1951: 
. Levee L-35A $31 





719, 490 
26, 116 





. Levee L-S8, south 
Levee L—40, north 








Levee L—40, remainder 
og STI = TU ee oh saint chsh adit Lessig ind sikceatato 
. Slope treatment 





el 
RES Ser mee os toh 


Total contracts awarded $7, 334, 432 
B. Government costs in reports, plans, tests 2, 290, 697 
C. Contribution of State funds to Federal construction work 1, 623, 765 
D. Flood control district cooperative costs for relocations 129, 470 
E. Expenditures and funds committed by flood control district : 
Construction : 

RN iii cle hii tndintnnnsdbemibhval $185, 000 

Indian Prairie canal structures 28, 000 

ER 80), Di nttshinndes- voterioccteninit <ibiines 7,568 

Bridges 

Belcher Canal 


Soil Survey 
Materials, surveys, etc 





Total flood control district 325, 824 


Fiscal operations, July 1949 to Dec. 31, 1951 
Income: 
State of Florida $3, 554, 975 
2 IRE ER ae a SA te re Sat en iO AZ RS 1, 415, 248 
Miscellaneous 88, 741 


Total income 
Expenditures : 
Contributions to United States Engineers__.._______~_ $1, 623, 765 
Land acquisition 1, 288, 670 
Construction, maintenance, and operation 461, 709 
Administration 355, 682 
Reserve materials, flood fighting 52, 569 
Equipment 66, 373 
I WO P08 ni ek coi blinded 45, 918 


OAT RON or er ae 3, 894, 686 


Balance 1, 114, 278 
Cash in banks __- $228, 984 
General revenue fund 741, 225 
Emervency fund, flood fighting, cash 100, 000 
Accounts receivable 7, 538 
Suspense 26, 531 


Mr. Gez. The fourth exhibit is the map, which shows, as Senator 
Holland has previously mentioned, the location of the 10 miles of 
the south end of L-1, which the district requests be added to those 
items to be undertaken in fiscal year 1953. 

If there are any questions I would be delighted to answer them. 

Mr. Razavut. Do you want to ask some questions, Mr. Ford ? 
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Mr. Forpv. Where do these funds come from? You say the State 
of Florida. 

Mr. Grr. There are two sources of State funds for the financing of 
this project: One, gener'al revenue funds of the State on exhibit 1. 
T a are listed under State of Florida biennial appropriations made 
by the legislature. Item B is the second source of State money by local 
taxation within the 17 counties of the flood control district, and the 
amounts raised from that source are indicated at $2,329,677. 

Senator Hot.anp. I do not believe you stated the total of the appro- 
priations from the general funds. 

Mr. Grr. They are indicated at $6,128,125 for the two biennial 
periods since the project was authorized. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Mr. Chairman, 34 percent of all funds have been fur- 
nished by the State and political subdivisions at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. What are these materials which you acquired for 
$52,000——- 

Mr. Gee. The materials in the reserve are sandbags, steel members 
needed to repair spillways during the periods of flood when blow-outs 
occur, steel sheet piling to repair breaks in levees, equipment of that 
kind, materials which are needed in flood fighting. 

Mr. Rasavut. Materials for flood fighting. 

Mr. Ger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Normally would these funds expended last year amount- 
ing to some $75,000 come out of Corps of Engineers emergency funds 
for the fighting of floods? 

Mr. Gee. Yes, sir, by requesting the Corps of Engineers to under- 
take a flood fight when it got beyond the resources of local interest, and 
I believe this district is so organized that it will take a very severe 
flood to get beyond their resources and ability, particularly as they 
gain more experience in handling these flood situations. 

Mr. Kerr. That balance of $1,114,278 is available? 

Mr. Ger. That is available and is broken down in the items which 
follow starting with “Cash in banks,” “General revenue fund,” “Emer- 
gency fund—flood fighting,” “Accounts receivable,” and “Suspense.” 
That is the balance on hand for operation of the whole district. That 
money will be required to carry the district through its fiscal year 
which ends at the close of October of this year. 

Mr. Rasavut. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rocers. Congressman Hurlong. 

Mr. Hertone. I presented a prepared statement on coastal water- 
ways with reference to this, I think. I am sure the committee is well 
acquainted with it. Ishall not take up your time. 

r. Rasavt. I know how devoted you are to it and how often you 
have spoken about it, and there is no question about your representing 
your district in a first-class manner. 

Mr. Hertone. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. Congressman Lantaff? 

Mr. Lantarr. My district is included in the flood-control program. 
I, too, would like to include the statements I did last year. 

Mr. Razavut. Submit your statement. 





(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Brxt LANTAFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I would like to join the other 
members of the Florida delegation to urge favorable consideration of a $5% 
million request to carry on the work of the Central and South Florida Flood 
Control District during fiscal year 1953. 

As others have testified, since the start of construction in the early part of 
1950, the Corps of Engineers have constructed, or are now completing, a 110-mile 
levee barrier which will provide nearly 700,000 people and almost a billion and a 
quarter dollars worth of property with protection against a recurrence of the 
devastating floods of 1947. 

That is good news for those of us in south Florida who suffered approximately 
$50 million in damages in the floods of 1947; the $25 million damage which 
resulted from water again in 1949; and the $50 million loss which occurred from 
the floods of 1950. 

As a resident of Miami Springs, I recall wading around in water and that 
my children were unable to go to school for several days because of the disastrous 
flood that hit our area. I remember all of us having to take typhoid shots, and 
while it isn’t pleasant to talk about, the high waters had caused septic tanks 
in the area to overflow, which brought about the imminent danger of an epidemic. 

Since much of the area in which these flood conditions occur is agricultural, 
a recurrence of such losses would have a resultant effect of lessening our agri- 
cultural production and present a serious threat upon our whole mobilization 
effort. 

We do not wish to see another disaster in south Florida such as the one a few 
years ago, which took 2,500 lives around the Lake Okeechobee region. We desire 
to prevent further serious losses to the farmers of south Florida. We know 
that the municipalities and local units of government, in the areas affected with 
past floods, would be financially unable to cope with another flood problem. 
Hence, those of us in south Florida are solely dependent upon the flood-control 
program to prevent a recurrence of these and more serious conditions. 

We strongly urge early completion of the flood-control program in south 
Florida. We feel it is imperative and further urge that the work be expedited 
in fiscal year 1953 and through to completion. 

Favorable action on this request by this committee will be deeply appreciated 
by all of us in south Florida. 


Mr. Rogers. I think you gentlemen know the details, and with the 
statement of Senator Holland and that of Mr. Gee, the consulting 
engineer, it is enough I think. I do want to emphasize, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this $500,000 additional the Senator spoke of is really nec- 
essary to give you full protection down there, and we will appreciate 
it if you can stretch your generosity and let us have that additional 
money. 

Mr. Rasavr. Have you a statement you want to put in the record ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes; I will. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dwicut L. Rogers, CONGRESSMAN FROM FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am always grateful to you for 
allowing me to come before you for the purpose of speaking in support of the 
all-important central and southern Florida flood-control project. 

Since I, as well as other members of the Florida delegation and witnesses who 
have come up from Florida to appear before you, have gone into detail as to the 
merits of this project, I will not again repeat the various phases and stages of 
this project. You are, I am sure, familiar with our over-all flood-control and 
water-conservation program of the State of Florida. 

Our Florida State Legislature took positive action as early as 1949 when the 
first State funds were appropriated and I can assure you of the continued 
interest of the State, as well as the interest of local interests which have sup- 
ported the program. 
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We now come to you concerning the fiscal year 1953 and urge that flood pro- 
tection be provided personnel, property, and industry in the western half of the 
ugricultural area. We urge immediate construction of levee L-1, a unit of the 
authorized first phase urgently needed to protect an area having a population 
of 10,768 (1950 census), urban property assessed at $22,500,000 and includes 
industrial plants, packing houses, and important arteries of communication in 
addition to the large acreage of muck land devoted to the production.of sugar- 
cane, vegetables, fiber crops, and beef cattle. 

We recommend and urge that the appropriation for the project central and 
southern Florida for fiscal year 1953 be increased from the amount of $5 million 
to $5% million (the amount originally recommended to the Budget by the Chief 
of Engineers) and that the list of works be amended to include levee L-1, in 
order that urgently needed flood protection may be provided the personnel, prop- 
erty, and industry of the western half of the agricultural area. 

This is one project, the completion of which is in the national interest and 
security. This area must be protected not only to preserve human lives but to 
protect agricultural lands for the production of foodstuff. This area can easily 
be called the “winter bread basket of America” and, of course, the production of 
winter vegetables and winter crops is necessary for the feeding of our population 
and, in addition to that, our Armed Forces. We hope therefore that this com- 
mittee will appropriate the sum of $514 million to carry on this flood-control 
program. 

Mr. Razavr. Senator Holland. 

Senator Hotzianp. First, the district has purchased both the 9714 
percent of all the storage areas contained in these three vast protected 
lakes. Second, the fund on hand in the district has not only to take 
care of local problems in the area where the Federal Government 
operates, but also areas, State and district, where Federal authority 
is not yet operating, and I did not want the committee to lose sight 
of that. 

Mr. Ranaut. I want to say to the Senator that since Mr. Rogers 
has been in here he has given us a very complete description of Florida. 


Sones SON ee 


Wepnespay, Fresrvary 27, 1952. 





















Burravto Harpor 
WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 

CHARLES C. FICHTNER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, BUFFALO 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Mr. Ranaut. Now we have Congressman Butler with Mr. Fichtner 
and some others who are going to tell us about the Buffalo Harbor. 
We will be pleased to hear from you, Congressman, at this time. 

Mr. Burier. I want to get permission for Congressmen Radwan 
and Miller to file statements. 

Mr. Rasavur. Their statements will be inserted in the record at this 
time. 

(The statements are as follows :) 

Houser oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1932. 
Hon. JoHn H. Kerr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Functions, 
House Committee on Appropriations, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In order that the valuable time of your committee 
conducting hearings on the Buffalo Harbor, river and ship canal, New York, ap- 
propriation may be saved, may I ask that this letter be incorporated in your 
minutes. 
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I am deeply conscious of the present need for economy in all phases of Gov- 
ernment expenditures, and it is because of this that I respectfully request that 
your committee approve the 1953 appropriation of $436,000 for deepening the 
South Buffffalo Harbor approaches to the Lackawanna Canal, 

The South Harbor deepening was approved by Congress in 1935. Actual work 
was deferred awaiting the time when the Lackawanna Canal would be deepened. 
That has been completed and that work and expense will be wasted and its bene- 
fits not to be realized unless the South Harobr is deepened so as to prevent any 
interruption in the flow of lake traffic. 

In addition thereto, if the Buffalo Harbor is deepened so as to fully utilize 
the Lackawanna project, it will result in immediate increased production of 
steel and the full utilization of all of the facilities of Buffalo Harbor by the 
shipping fleet, and for these reasons it would be an economic tragedy if this 
Small sum requested is not immediately approved by your committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 





Witi1AM E. MILier, Member of Congress. 


Mr. Burtirr. Mr. Fichtner, if there is any time left which I do 
not use, will continue with his statement. 

This project up there is $436,000. I have been out there. I made 
a trip out there myself and made a personal survey of the property 
last fall. I think that what we are asking is only what is fair and 
just, and that it will be used for the benefit of the whole country, 
not just for one or two individuals or companies, but for the whole 
area. 

There is the Bethlehem Steel Co., who have a canal adjoining this 
south gap, as we call it; and then they have the Goodyear Slip; that 
is another one that takes right off from where we want, and then they 
go over to the cement works from there, and come with the grain 
elevator, and down along inside of the break walls, whenever the 
weather is real bad. 

The steel plant there is spending a lot of money improving their 
property so that they can produce more steel for the war effort. So 
we think that the money that will be spent clearing that up will hel 
the whole community out there as well as the United States itself. 
I will file this statement. 

Mr. Rasavut. Mr. Butler’s statement will be filed in the record. 
(The statement is as follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF JoHN C. BurLer, Forty-rourtH NEw York Dusrrict, 
REAPPROPRIATION FOR BuFFALo HaAkgor, N. Y. 


‘ores estimates ‘Paceeal eget. sooo oO Se rene eeun $17, 020, 000 


















Aiiittatnts $0 Fut BOs OG hs ios eal. bo thi Stetebé cuca S 4, 622, 900 
Piecat ‘year 1602 @npropriation 2). oe ek 305, 000 
Proposed expenditure fiscal year 1953-----._--.----------------- 436, 000 


Authorization.—1945 and prior River and Harbor Acts. 

Location and description.—At the eastern end of Lake Erie at the head of 
the Niagara River, 176 miles easterly from Cleveland, Ohio. The improvement 
consists of a breakwater protected outer harbor, the lower 5.5 miles of the 
Buffalo River and the Buffalo ship canal. 

Project dimensions.—Breakwaters totaling 23,704 feet and river and harbor 
channels of 22- to 27-foot depths. 

Status.—Northerly portion of outer harbor, 62-percent complete; Buffalo River 
entrance channel, 12-percent complete; and Buffalo River and ship cannal, 67- 
percent complete. 

Proposed operations.—Funds requested for the 1953 fiscal year, in the amount 
of $436,000, will be applied to dredging the chanels in a portion of the southerly 
outer harbor, authorized by the act of August 30, 1935. 

Justification—tThe dredging of this portion of the project to 25 feet will 
permit deep-draft vessels to traverse the outer harbor to the Bethlehem Steel 
Co.’s slip (Lackawanna Canal). This company is currently engaged in a $175 
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million plant expansion and will require deep-draft vessel operation from the 
outer harbor to supply sufficient raw materials to operate its expanded facilities 
to capacity. At the present time, the company is deepening and reconstructing 
their ore and limestone terminals to accommodate vessels of 24- and @5-foot 
draft. Bethlehem is also constructing two new Great Lakes ore carriers of 2414- 
foot draft which they proposed to put in operation in the 1953 navigation season. 
The recommended deepening is necessary for full utilization of the expanded 
plant and terminal facilities and should be accomplished at the earliest possible 
date. 

In 1950 Bethlehem received about 4,900,000 tons of iron ore and limestone at 
their plant, which quantities were about the largest that could be handled with 
their present facilities. After completion of their terminal reconstruction and 
from the Federal work proposed herein, they expect to be able to handle about 
6,855,000 tons of iron ore and limestone. The benefit to cost ratio for the project, 
authorized August 30, 1935, is 3.36 to 1.00. 

The project is justified on the basis of its importance to the national defense 
effort and by a great reduction in transportation costs of bulk commodities. 
Commerce in 1950 was 16,698,672 tons, principally iron ore, coal, limestone, 
grain, and petroleum products. 


Mr. Ficutner. Gentlemen, in order to save your time, I have a 
short prepared statement which I will give you, and I will just men- 
tion a few points that Congressman Butler has not covered. 

Mr. Raxsavt. Mr. Fichtner’s statement will be filed in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES C. FICHTNER, EXECUTI\E VICE PRESIDENT, BUFFALO 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ON THE 1952-53 APPROPRIATION FOR BUFFALO 


My statement relates to the item of $436,000 in the President’s budget which 
is requested for the deepening to 25 feet of a portion of the south outer harbor 
at Buffalo. That depth is now available at upper lake ports where iron ore and 
limestone are loaded and at some Lake Erie ports where those commodities are 
unloaded and from which coal is shipped. 

The sector to be deepened is a portion of a project authorized by Congress in 
1985. The latest estimated cost of completing the whole projeet was $1,382,000. 
When fully completed it will be adjacent to the Lackawanna canal of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., the Union Canal (also privately owned) serving the Hanna 
Furnace Corp., and the Pennsylvania Railroad ore docks and such harbor in- 
dustries as the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. and the Pool grain elevator. We 
except other important industries to be attracted to this location by being able 
to utilize to the fullest the deeper drafts of the modern ships sailing the Great 
Lakes. It is also our most logical site for a general cargo terminal, if and when 
deep-draft ships will engage in that trade. 

We should, of course, like to see this entire project completed, as well as the 
inner harbor project which Congress approved in 1945 and for which very nom- 
inal sums were appropriated in each of the last four fiscal years. The total 
estimated cost of all of the work in Buffalo Harbor that has had congressional 
approval is $17,020,000. At present the project stands at 29 percent of com- 
pletion. Obviously, at the rate that appropriations have been forthcoming, it 
will be many years before Buffalo can fully realize the benefits to be derived 
trom the work yet to be done. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce has been tolerant of this delay, but only 
because of its sincere interest in the need for economy in these troublesome 
times. We have stinted ourselves by appealing only for that which is immedi- 
ately urgent and will contribute most to the national interest, Such a policy 
of economy Calls for the exercise of much retraint and poses an element of selec- 
tivity, which sometimes is difficult to resolve, but which in the present instance 
has none of these features, We could have asked for appropriations of several 
millions of dollars, and could probably sustain such an expenditure equally 
as well as other ports that have asked for great sums. 

Under these circumstances we regret the necessity of pleading that this item 
be retained in the budget. 

This $436,000 is about one-third of the cost of completing the outer harbor 
project. Its benefits, tonnagewise, however, represent more than two-thirds 
of the commerce using that area. It is insignificant in proportion to the remain- 
ing cost of completing the entire Buffalo Harbor project and is less than 4 per- 
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cent of the $12,000,000 which Bethlehem Steel alone will spend on its canal and 
docks, the value of which will be completely lost if the approach is not deepened. 
lt fades into smaller fractions when related to Bethlehem’s plant expansion 
costs of well over $100,000,000, which is based on an ability to move in larger 
tonnages of ore, limestone, and other materials with larger and deeper-draft 
vessels, 

The national need for increased steel production is compelling and urgent. 
On the Great Lakes it has caused the construction of new and larger ships for 
hauling the necessary raw materials and the importation from coastal waters 
of additional vessels at great cost. Even with the priority that the ore trade 
has had on the Lakes, there has not been sufficient shipping to accommodate 
it and it has been necessary to transport ore direct from mines to steel mills 
by rail. This necessary priority of ore movement has been detrimental to the 
use of ships for other bulk freight, not the least of which is the grain and coal 
trade to and from Buffalo. Maximum use of vessel capacity would, therefore, 
redound to the benefit of all lake commerce. 

Bethlehem Steel will have its canal deepened at its own expense in time for 
the opening of navigation next year. Its investment in the Lackawanna Canal 
will be practically worthless until the approaches to the canal are similarly 
deepened. Its great investment in three new ships, one of which has already been 
launched, to augment the ore fleet of the lakes will be greatly reduced by non- 
utilization of their capacity loading space. The same is true of other lake 
carriers that serve the Bethlehem plant. 

The item of $436,000 is indeed a small investment in the interest of national 
defense and the domestic welfare that will accrue from the increased produc- 
tion of steel. This is one waterway improvement from which the benefits 
will be immediate and its cost is surpassed many times over by its value to the 
national economy. 

This item in the budget has, I understand, been stigmatized by the charge 
that it will benefit on!y one firm. While it is true that appropriations coming 
in such relatively small sums are circumscribed in their beneficial effects, it is 
clear that the completion of the work will be to the advantage of many other 
Buffalo water-front industries, to lake carriers, and to the entire Buffalo com- 
munity of 1,100,000 persons who directly and indirectly depend upon basic 
manufacturing in the area. Even on the assumption of immediate benefit to one 
firm, it should be emphasized that the Lackawanna steel plant is among the 
three largest steel-producing plants in the world, that this plant was no small 
factor in industrial production which led to American victory in World Wars 
I and II, and is establishing new high records of efficient steel production in 
the current defense program. For the Federal Government to grant certificates 
of necessity for prompt expansion of its steel-producing facilities with one hand, 
and to withhold the utilization of those facilities with the other hand, would be 
illogical, a serious drag on national defense preparation, and wasteful in terms 
of Treasury expenditures and income. 

The Federal Government has assumed jurisdiction of these waters in Buffalo 
Harbor since 1826. Keeping important harbors navigable is one of the oldest 
of accepted Federal functions, certainly more accepted and necessary, in our 
judgment, than many of the items of foreign aid and local welfare taken over 
from other areas of responsibility in recent Federal budgets. 

If the charge of benefiting only one industry implies that other steel, grain, 
flour, chemical, and similar water-front industries in Buffalo should be simul- 
taneously benefited by harbor appropriations at this time, only the more rapid 
completion of the entire $17 million project will do that. In supporting the 
south entrance project the chamber merely puts first things first in the national 
interest. Indeed, we have no objection to an increase of the 1952-53 appro- 
priation to augment other work in the Buffalo Harbor, except for the fact that, 
in order to balance the Federal budget and restrain inflation, we have advocated 
deferment of less urgent public works. We have advocated economy in the 
Federal Government, Our case rests on the fact that the $436,000 south entrance 
project does represent economy. To eliminate it would be national waste of 
the worst kind even in the narrowest sense of Treasury finance. We respect- 
fully request that the members of the Appropriations Committee of the House 
consider only the national interest involved in this important budget item. On 
that basis, we are confident that you will give it your approval. 


Mr. Ficutner. This project, of course, was authorized by Congress 
in 1935, and the estimated cost was $1,382,000. When it is fully 
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completed, it will make possible access to a wide area in the southern 
part. of the harbor, including the Lackawanna Canal of Bethlehem 
Steel, which is privately owned, and the Union Canal, also privately 
owned and which serves the Hanna Furnace Corp., which is affiliated 
with another large steel company there is Buffalo, Republic Steel, 
plus the Pennsylvania Railroad ore docks, the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co., and the Pool grain elevator. 

I mention all those things because in earlier testimony on this 
measure the question was raised as to the service which this improve- 
ment would give to a variety of industries. 

Now of course the immediate benefit will be to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., the Lackawanna Canal. They have obtained certificates 
of necessity covering more than $100,000,000 expansion, which expan- 
sion runs from the very beginning of the steel-making process to the 
end. In other words, it includes coke ovens, blast furnaces, mill capac- 
ity, and so forth. 

The increased production of steel will be very considerable as a 
result of this expansion. It is something that has been asked for by 
the Federal Government in terms of strengthening the manufactur- 
ing economy of the Nation and of course the defense effort. 

We think that inasmuch as the Federal Government on the one 
hand has granted these certificates of necessity, it would be quite 
illogical to withhold this harbor improvement on the other hand. 

Bethlehem Steel, in addition to the expansion of Lackawanna, is 
constructing three very large lake carriers. In the economics of the 
steel industry, to get additional steel production, of course we have 
to bring more ore down to the mill. At the present time all of the 
iron ore, the limestone, the fuel oil used by Lackawanna plant is 
brought in by lake vessel, and about one-third of the scrap. Also a 
very large percentage of the finished steel product is shipped to the 
upper lake area by these lake vessels. 

This past year, for example, there were 550 in-bound boatloads of 
ore and limestone; 120 in-bound tankers of fuel oil; 70 in-bound boats 
of scrap; and 120 out-bound boatloads of finished steel. 

These three new ships, first because of their deeper drafts, plus the 
fact that they have greater motive power, will turn around faster, will 
be able to carry twice as much during the 7 months’ shipping season 
as the older type of boat. 

Mr. Rapavr. Are these boats running now ? 

Mr. Ficurner. One has just been built at Sparrow’s Point and 
launched. The other two are in the process of completion. They will 
have to be brought up through the Mississippi River, but they will 
all be in the Lakes ready for the opening of the season next year, 
1953. 

That is the reason this appropriation, Mr. Rabaut, is so urgent, 
because unless the shoals are deeper than 25 feet, these boats will be 
able to carry only about 10,000 tons instead of their capacity of 20,000 
tons. 

The harbor at the head of the lake where they load the ore now 
provides a 25-foot draft. All we are asking is that this particular 
part of the Buffalo Harbor to the other key points be deepened to 
25 feet. 
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Buffalo has never asked for anything but modest improvements as 
compared to other cities on the Lakes, and with the financial situa- 
tion as it is at the present time, we would not think of asking for any- 
thing in the way of general harbor improvement. 

But this is obviously a case where that should be done this next year 
in order to maximize a $100,000,000-plu investment. Here is a private 
company spending more than $100,000,000 to deepen its waterways 
in order to process more ore and produce more steel. Of course it has 
been the accepted function of the Federal Government to assume re- 
sponsibility for the waters in Buffalo Harbor since 1826; and this is 
a case where the city of Buffalo or the State of New York or even a 
private company cannot be expected to carry out this project, which 
was authorized 17 years ago, a relatively modest amount of money. 

In terms of the national interest, you will recognize the importance 
of this job of removing the shoals in the entrance to the south harbor 
to improve it. We thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Mr. Templeton’s statement will be submitted for the 
record at this point: 


STATEMFNT OF RIcHARD H. TEMPLETON, DIRECTOR OF DIVISION OF THE PORT OF 
BUFFALO, N. Y., ON THE 1952-53 APPROPRIATION FOR BUFFALO HARBOR 


In the month of October 1825, De Witt Clinton, Governor of the State of 
New York, embarked in the first canal boat at Buffalo, N. Y., on the opening of the 
4-foot Erie Canal and it took 3 weeks for the mules to pull the canal boat to New 
York City. The event was celebrated by cannon being discharged every mile 
for the 400-mile trip. That canal boat opened the new Erie Canal, began a new 
era of water transportation, made New York City the port of entry, and Buffalo 
the port from which lake boats set sail for Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and the 
upper Lakes, opened the Great Lakes to travelers from Europe and made possible 
traffic by water to the great Northwest country. 

Realizing the'value of this new method of transportation in the development 
of the West, the Government of the United States gave every assistance in the 
development of New York Harbor and all the harbors on the Great Lakes. Since 
1825 the Government has expended millions of dollars in dredging, deepening, 
and widening these harbors but those millions have been returned manyfold to 
the Government by the great industries made possible by this cheap water trans- 
portation and an industrial empire has been developed in the Great Lakes area. 
Grain has been delivered from the great Northwest, iron from the Mesabi Range, 
coal from the fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and the millions of dollars in taxes 
paid by these great steel plants, coal companies, and grain companies for the 
past 35 years have repaid the Government and vindicated the vision of Governor 
De Witt Clinton. 

The Congress is asked to authorize the payment of $436,000 to develop to 25- 
foot depth a small area in the southerly part of outer harbor of Buffalo, to match 
an investment of many millions by the Bethlehem Steel Co., in order that larger 
lake vessels may deliver iron ore, stone, coal, and oil to one of the greatest steel 
companies in the world so that this company will be able to produce more steel 
to meet the military and commercial needs of the Nation. 

This steel company is also spending $75 million in enlarging its already 
mammoth plant to meet the new needs of the Nation. 

The deepening of the harbor at this point will also be of great advantage to 
all of the industrial plants now located in the outer harbor, including Ford’s 
plant, the cement and grain companies, and the docks owned by the city of Buffalo. 

I have heen authorized to appear before your committee by the division of the 
port of Buffalo, a new organization created in 1951 by the city of Buffalo, which 
consists of seven members or directors of which Richard T. O’Brien is chairman 
and which has jurisdiction over the whole port of Buffalo and will devote its 
thoughts and energies to assist in making the port of Buffalo worthy of its 
location as terminal of the Erie Canal and the entrance to the Great Lakes. 

This organization has authorized me as director to appear before your commit- 
tee and urge that the full $436,000 recommended by United States Engineers, be 
appropriated by the Congress. 
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THorspay, Fresruaky 28, 1952. 


CALIFORNIA FLoop ConTrROL 
WITNESSES 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

c. A. GRIFFITH, CHAIRMAN, STATE WATER RESOURCES BOARD 

GEORGE L. HENDERSON, KERN COUNTY LAND CO. 

LLOYD L. MING, SUPERVISOR, KERN COUNTY 

CLIFF CLEMENS, DIRECTOR, KERN COUNTY CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE . 

CHARLES L. KAUPKE, WATER MASTER, KINGS RIVER WATER 
ASSOCIATION 

GLENN M. FOUNTAIN, SUPERVISOR, MERCED COUNTY 

KENNETH E. MORLEY, MAYOR OF MERCED 

DOUGLAS B. COHEN, MEMBER, STATE RECLAMATION BOARD 

WALTER B. HOGAN, SAN JOAQUIN RIVER FLOOD CONTROL ASSO- 
CIATION 

HARRY E. LLOYD, MANAGER AND CHIEF ENGINEER, HETCH 
HETCHY WATER SUPPLY 

MILTON L. KIDD, DIRECTOR, MODESTO IRRIGATION DISTRICT 

A. M. CROWELL, PRESIDENT, TURLOCK IRRIGATION DISTRICT 

FRANCIS V. KEESLING, JR., CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 

JOHN M. LUTHER, MANAGER, CALIFORNIA CENTRAL VALLEYS 
FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 

CHARLES W. DETERDING, SACRAMENTO COUNTY EXECUTIVE 

H. E. HEDGER, CHIEF ENGINEER, LOS ANGELES COUNTY FLOOD 
CONTROL DISTRICT 

FRANK H. MOGLE, CHAIRMAN, SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY BOARD 
OF SUPERVISORS 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

HON. JOHN PHILLIPS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Rasaut. We have with us several of our colleagues this morn- 
ing. I understand Congressman Sheppard would like to introduce 
the leader of this group who will then introduce the various speakers 
or witnesses. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it 
has been my privilege and pleasure to appear before your subcom- 
mittee with this group of my constituents from California many times 
in the past. Even though only one of them comes from my district, 
I consider them all as constituents and my friends because they have 
been devoting themselves to the welfare of the State as a whole. 

I would like to point out that under the leadership of the State water 
resources board they have carefully screened all of the projects and 
their needs for appropriation. I know from experience that such 
preliminary work is appreciated by this committee as well as the fact 
that every effort is made by the group to avoid duplication in their 
testimony. These gentlemen have repeatedly expressed to me their 
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appreciation of the consideration which this committee has given to 
their projects and to them as individuals, 

Gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to present Mr. C. A. Griffith, 
chairman of the State water resources board, who will present the 
other California witnesses. We have some colleagues present and I 
presume, Mr. Chairman, that at the proper place in the hearing you 
will undoubtedly recognize them. I say individually and collectively 
that I thank you gentlemen very much for the courtesy you have ex- 
tended us. 

Mr. Raravr. Mr. Griffith, we would be pleased to hear from you 
at this time. . 

Mr. Pututrs. Mr. Chairman, John Phillips, Twenty-second Dis- 
trict, California. I do not want to take the committee's time, but if 
the record may show that I was here, I will file by this afternoon 
with your clerk a short statement which I would like follow that 
of Mr. Mogle, who will appear here. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I want to say that as much as I would like to stay, 
I have to leave to conduct a meeting of my subcommittee. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We will hear now from the chairman of the State water resources 
board, Mr. Griffith. 

Mr. Grurrira. Mr. Chairman, I am C. A. Griffith, chairman of the 
State water resources board of California. I am authorized to speak 
for the Governor and the board on all authorized Federal projects 
within the State. I am accompanied today by Sam R. Ludam, the 
administrative assistant of the board, and Northcutt Ely, our Wash- 
ington representative. 

In order to give you again a brief picture of how we operate in 
California, we asked all those who are interested locally in these 
various projects to present a list of what their appropriations re- 
quirements would be for the coming fiscal year. The board has 
studied those requests very carefully and screened them to determine 
their merits. In many cases the local requests were reduced. In 
other cases we accepted their figures. 

In the last 2 years we have had floods in certain parts of California. 
A year ago last fall there were very destructive floods in the central 
and northern parts of California. This year again our floods have 
been quite general. In southern California this year the damage was 
large both in property and life. One thing, however, I want to bring 
to the attention of this committee is the fact that completed Federal 
projects functioned perfectly and show a decided justification for the 
Government’s expenditure of that money. 

This year, the rainfall in January as I said, was heavy. And in 
the Sierra Nevada mountains the snow pack has been tremendous. 
In fact, beyond any record for this time of year. 

You might be interested in this telegram. There is a snow station 
called Norden up near the Donner Pass where on February 22, there 
were 251 inches of packed snow. That same condition extends all 
down through the San Joaquin Valley. It just means that our spring 
run-off will be very, very heavy. 

Now, this year we have tried to adhere to the criteria that has been 
set down by the President and the Bureau of the Budget. We are 
dividing our requests into two classifications—construction funds and 
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planning funds. Planning funds we realize are not in the Presi- 
dent’s budget but we also realize that they are extremely important, 
because when the time comes that money is available for unconstructed 
projects the planning will be on its way if not completed. 

Another matter we have not included in the regular list is the ques- 
tion of survey funds. We feel that the Army should also have the 
certain funds available for surveys which precede, of course, the reg- 
ular planning funds. We hope this committee will give survey funds 
full consideration. 

I would also like to have the privilege of filing my formal state- 
ment in the record. 

Mr. Ranaut. How much of this statement do you want to put in? 

Mr. Grirrirn. That depends, Mr. Rabaut. It gives the progress 
and the status of all the projects within California in a very concise 
form. Last year I think we had the same thing and you suggested 
the whole thing should be in the record. 

Mr. Rasavr. Is this going to be duplicated by subsequent. state- 
ments to be placed in the record ¢ 

Mr. Grirrire. I am not dealing with any individual statements. 
I am presenting the State-wide program and, Mr. Rabaut, the “* 
pendix includes the analysis of each project. That is all. It would 
seem to mée~thatvit ought to be in the record for the benefit of the 
committee. ; 

Mr. Rasaur. Your statement may go in the record. 

Mr. Grirrirn. The appropriations approved by the board are as 
follows: In the Sacramento engineering district—you find this on 
page 7 of the list that you have—the Cherry Valley Dam, $2,815,000. 
Folsom Dam, $18,130,000; Isabella Dam, $6,237,000; Merced Stream 
group, $646,000; Pine Flat, $12 million; Sacramento River, old proj- 
ect, $3,500,000. That makes the total $43,327,000 for the Sacramento 
district. 

Then we are asking planning funds for Black Butte Dam, $100,000; 
Hogan Dam, $25,000; New Melones Dam, $25,000; San Joaquin River 
Levees, $100,000, a total of $250,000. 

In the San Francisco engineering district we have the Russian 
River project ; for advance planning funds, $80,000. 

In the Los Angeles engineering district, the first seven items total- 
ing $17,445,000 make up the Los Angeles County drainage-area proj- 
ect. There is no need to enumerate those seven projects because they 
will be discussed by other witnesses. 

Whittier Narrows Dam, $814 million; San Antonio Dam, $3 mil- 
lion. That. makes-a total for the construction funds for the Los 
Angeles engineering district of $28,945,000. 

Now, in the advance planning funds which we think are ver 
important for this area we are asking for San Antonio channel, 
$50,000; Carbon Canyon Dam, $20,000; San Jacinto, Bautista Creek 
and Riverside levees, $50,000; Mill, Warm, East Twin, Devil and 
Lytle Creeks, $100,000; Santa Clara and Santa Paula Rivers, $114,000, 
and Stewart Canyon Dam, $26,000. That, gentlemen, makes a total 
for construction and planning funds of $72,962,000. 

Now, with your permission, I will call on the witnesses to take 
up each individual project as we go along. I would first like to intro- 
duce Mr. George L. Gediatien: Kenn County Land Co., who will 
discuss his project. 
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Mr. Rasavur. Mr. Henderson, we will be pleased to hear from you 
at this time. Are you going to direct yourself to Isabella Dam? 
Mr. Henperson. That is right. rete 

My name is George L. Henderson, Bakersfield, Calif. .I am chief 
engineer of the Kern County Land Co. and of the 14 canal companies 
which administer approximately 80 percent of the flow of Kern River. 
I have had 28 years of experience with the Kern River. 

I am appearing here today with the water resources board to sup- 
port their recommendation of $6,237,000 for fiscal year 1953... I have 
appeared here for several years in the past before this same committee 
in respect to this project. To date there has been appropriated by 
Congress a total of $13,763,000. Also, at the present time the esti- 
mated cost of the project is $20 million. With the funds that have 
been appropriated, the Corps of Engineers has performed work on 
many features of the project which involve the construction of the 
diversion tunnel, the gate structure and auxiliary dam, the purchase 
of some reservoir lands, the removal and movement of roads, utilities, 
and of a canal of a power company. The Bureau of the Budget has 
recommended $414 million. 

In October of last year the Army signed a contract for the construc- 
tion of the main dam at a cost of approximately $6 million. If no 
more money than the amount recommended by the budget is appro- 
priated, this amount of $4,500,000, plus $1,500,000 the Army has allo- 
cated to the project from 1952 appropriations, will be required for the 
completion of the dam alone. There is no money available for other 
features of the project which remain to be done. The Corps of Engi- 
neers still must acquire a substantial amount of reservoir lands. The 
dam contract is contemplated to be completed in March of 1953. With- 
out all of the reservoir lands, gentlemen, it would be impossible to 
utilize this reservoir for flood control durmg the coming winter of 
1952-53. However, if the total amount recommended is appropriated, 
the dam and reservoir can be used for protection in the coming year. 
The local people in Kern County and Bakersfield have not forgotten 
the flood of November 1950, when the flood crest in Kern River reached 
a level of 20 feet above the center of the business district. 

We are also conscious of the fact that the February first measure- 
ment of snow in the mountains indicated a greater depth and water 
content of snow in the mountains, greater than any February measure- 
ment in the period of record which commenced in 1931. Continuin 
storms on top of that deposit of snow will create greater depths cad 
water contents. 

Continuing storms on top of the February first snow cover will 
create, of course, cumulatively greater depths until the end of the 
snowfall season which will occur sometime in April or May. At the 
least, this great accumulation of snow will create a great volume of 
flow during the spring snow-melt period. 

Also, at the present time, the situation presents a great problem 
from flash storms caused by warm rains on the existing snow cover. 
Any situation that will develop great volumes of flow in the early 
spring will cause substantial areas of rich agricultural land to be in- 
undated for many months or a year or more. The Kern River has no 
natural outlet to the sea and the water remains on low-lying lands and 
evaporates. The result of this would be the loss of agricultural pro- 
duction and income from more than 200,000 acres of land. 
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There are other hazards to low-lying highly productive oil fields. 
Also, to major transportation systems such as United States Highway 
99, which is the main traffic artery of the Pacific coast, and two main- 
line railroads would pass through Bakersfield and cross the Kern 
River. 

The proposed storage of 550,000 acre-feet will also at times provide 
nominal betterments to irrigation rights on the river. The irrigation 
interests have stated their willingness to negotiate with the Corps of 
Engineers as provided in the authorizing act, a reasonable sum as a 
contribution for this purpose. 

Studies of this phase of the project have been made in my office 
and are being continued. Furthermore, various meetings have been 
held with the Corps of Engineers to discuss this matter. 

The irrigation service area receiving water from the Kern River 
was developed in the period between 1870 and 1890 and requires no 
water from any outside source. On the basis of the facts as I have 
presented them, it appears urgent that the completion of the Isabella 
Dam within the coming fiscal year is a matter of extreme importance 
for the protection of both public and private property. 

We hope the Congress will recognize this fact by making an ap- 
propriation sufficient to allow the dam and reservoir to be utilized, so 
that damages can be prevented at an early date. Mr. Chairman, that 
completes my statement. 

I have with me today two gentlemen from Kern County, Mr. Floyd 
L. Ming, supervisor of Kern County, and Mr. Cliff Clemens, director, 
Kern County Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Ming would like to pre- 
sent . couple of resolutions and ask that they be made part of the 
record. 

Mr. Mine. Mr. Chairman, I won’t take more than a minute I am 
Floyd Ming, member of the board of supervisors of Kern County. I 
have here a resolution passed by the board of supervisors of Kern 
County, Calif., and a resolution passed by the city council of the city 
of Bakersfield, vitally affected by the completion of this project. 

Mr. Rasavut. Without objection, these two resolutions will.be made 
part of the record. 

(The resolutions referred to are as follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Isabella Dam is now under construction by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, under a recently awarded continuing contract ; 
and 

Whereas an appropriation of $6,237,000 is required to complete said project, 
including the securing of certain necessary lands for the Isabella Reservoir, 
but an appropriation of $4,500,000 has been recommended ; and 

Whereas unprecedented snowfall in the mountain watershed of the Kern River 
during the current winter poses a very real danger of flood runoff in the spring 
of 1952, thereby threatening great loss to public property and to agricultural 
lands unless and until the Isabella project is completed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Kern County Chamber of Commerce does hereby respect- 
fully urge that the Appropriations Committee recognize the need for rapid com- 
pletion of the Isabella project and approve an appropriation of the $6,237,000 
required for said completion. 

W. F. REYNOoLDs, 
President, Kern County Chamber of Commerce. 
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RESOLUTION No. 16-52 


Whereas there is presently being constructed in the county of Kern, State 
of California, a flood-control project known as the Isabella Dam project, which 
project is under the supervision of the Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army ; and 

Whereas the sum of $4,500,000 has been recommended as a proper appropria- 
tion of said project, whereas in reality the sum of $6,237,000 will be required to 
expedite the completion of said project together with the acquisition of the 
lands necessary for reservoir purposes; and eat 

Whereas an unexpected ‘heavy snowfall in the mountains constituting the 
watershed of the Kern River has given rise to considerable concern for the 
safety of public property and rich agricultural lands due to the large amount 
of water which will be discharged into said river; and 

Whereas there lies below the bed of the Kern River and inside the corporate 
limits of the city of Bakersfield, property valued at approximately $150,000,000, 
which property will be endangered by the high water of the Kern River during 
the spring months of the vear, unless the same is controlled: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of Bakersfield, That the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives is hereby respectfully urged to ap- 
prove an appropriation of $6,237,000 to expedite the completion of said Isabella 
Dam project; and 

That said committee is hereby urged to recognize the need of and to work for 
the undelayed completion of said project; be is further 

Resolwed, That the city clerk forward certified copies of this resolution to 
Senator William F. Knowland, Senator Richard Nixon, and to Congressman 
Thomas H. Werdel. 


Mr. Mine. May I ask also that we put in the resolution passed by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Kern County. 

Mr. Rasavr. Without objection this will be placed in the record, 
too. 

Mr. Mrne. Also, merely to be filed with your permission is the 
letter from the local United States Department of Commerce Weather 
Bureau, showing the different flood periods back to 1901 in that area 
and in behalf of county of Kern. I do urge your consideration of 
these funds as we consider vitally important to the flood control as 
well as the irrigation projects of Kern County. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you, Mr. Ming. 

The documents you have submitted may be filed with the com- 
mittee. 

We will hear from Mr. Clemens. 

Mr. Ciemens. Mr. Chairman, I merely wish to be recorded as 
present and interested in the project. 

Mr. Ranaut. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Grirrirn. I would like to introduce Charles L. Kaupke, chief 
engineer and water master, Kings River Water Association, speaking 
in behalf of Pine Flat. 

Mr. Kauprxr. Mr. Chairman, here are some copies of a statement 
which I would like to have made a part of the record and I want to 
supplement that with an oral presentation. 

Mr. Raravr. Without objection, this statement will be placed in 
the record, 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHAS. L. KAupKr, CHIEF ENGINEER AND Water MAsterR, KiNas 
RIveR WATER ASSOCIATION 


My name is Chas. L. Kaupke, I reside in Fresno, Calif. I am, and for the past 
34 years, have been the engineer and water master for the Kings River Water 
Association and its predecessors. This association, organized in 1927, now con- 
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sists of 31 irrigation districts, mutual water companies and corporations embrac- 
ing nearly all of the lands irrigated by Kings River and generally referred to as 
the Kings River service area. The gross area is 1,100,000 acres. 

I am also authorized to represent the Kings River Conservation District, a 
public district created last year by the State Legislature of California. This 
district covers the entire 1,100,000 acreas of the Kings River service area. It 
provides the area with a single legal entity empowered to contract with the 
United States for the Pine Flat irrigation benefits, and to represent all the 
Kings River water users in every way necessary to secure their rights, interests, 
and bargaining power. 

The Kings River service area is situated near the geographical center of the 
State of California and of the San Joaquin Valley which is the southern lobe of 
the Central Valley of California. It is not a part of the Central Valley project 
of the United States Bureau of Reclamation. The project for flood control for 
the Kings River and the Tulare Lake Basin was authorized for construction by 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army in Public Law 534—Seventy-eighth 
Congress and commonly known as the Flood Control Act of 1944. : 

The estimated cost of the project, based on current prices is $51,121,000. 
Congress has appropriated $30,165,000. Preliminary work was commenced at the 
dam site in 1947. The first concrete was poured on November 1, 1950. The dam 
will contain 2,300,000 cubie yards. About 1,150,000 cubic yards or one-half of 
the total volume has been poured to date. Time of completion of the concrete 
work is set for 1953. Time for completion of the entire structure including 
installation of gates, control mechanisms, ete., is scheduled for January 1954. 

As shown above, this project qualifies fully as an authorized project under 
construction and, as such, is eligible for further appropriations. We respectfully 
urge ah appropriation of $12,000,000 for the fiscal year 1952. This amount has 
the support of the California Water Resources Board and is one of the items in 
the list of California projects for which appropriations are being sought by the 
State of California. 

The Kings River Pine Flat project, while primarily for flood control, will also 
serve irrigation and power development. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the use of the reservoir for irrigation, while substantial, will always be 
incidental to flood control and will not reduce or impair its usefulness for flood 
control. 

The Flood Control Act of December 1944 authorized the project for flood con- 
trol for the Kings River and the Tulare Lake Basin subject to the following 
proviso: 

“That the Secretary of War shall make arrangements for payment to 
the United States by the State or other responsible agency either in lump 
sum or annual installments for conservation storage when used: Provided 
further, That the division of costs between flood control and irrigation and 
other water uses shall be determined by the Secretary of War on the basis 
of continuing studies by the Bureau of Reclamation, the War Department, 
and local organizations.” 

The determination of allocation costs of this project by the Secretary of War, 
and concurred in by the Secretary of the Interior, dated January 31, 1947, con- 
tains the following statement (the complete report may be found in H. Doe. 
136, 80th Cong., Ist sess.) : 

“Our estimates show that the entire Kings River project is justified for 
flood control alone. The need for this project is urgent as the highly de- 
veloped Kings River and Tulare Lake area where local interests have ex- 
pended some $70,000,000 in developing their own irrigation systems, is 
subject to recurring destructive floods. Statements from local interests 
indicate that during the past 6 years flood losses have amounted to $20,- 
000,000. To me this indicates that the public interest demands there be no 
further delay in providing this project. 

“* * * The Secretary of the Interior is firmly convinced that any 
repayment less than $14,250,000, which he has found to be well within the 
repayment ability of the water users would adversely affect adjacent Federal 
reclamation programs in the Central Valley of California. * * * Ob- 
viously any division of cost to be of practical value in the public interest 
must be one agreed to by water users who must pay the bill and by the 
Bureau of Reclamation which you [the President] have charged with 
making repayment arrangements. I, therefore, determine, in order to meet 
the requirements of existing law, that the division of cost to irrigation 
should be set at an amount not to exceed $14,250,000, the exact amount to 
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be as agreed upon between the Bureau of Reclamation and the local agencies 
concerned.” 


A negotiating committee composed of representatives of the Kings River 
Water Association and the entire board of directors of the Kings River Conser- 
vation District is actively engaged in negotiating a repayment contract for the 
irrigation benefits with the United States Bureau of Reclamation. It is hoped 
that the contract will be executed by the time the dam is completed and in 
operation. 

It should be noted that in the reports to which reference has been made the 
chief emphasis is placed on flood control and irrigation service. However, 
there has developed in California a growing demand for more hydroelectric 
power for irrigation pumping, municipal, and industrial uses. Large agricul- 
tural areas in the Central Valley of California get their entire water require- 
ments by pumping from the underground, others supplement a gravity or canal 
supply. Consequently, there is an increasing need for power to pump the 
deficiencies. 

Hydroelectric power development has been considered an essential feature 
of all plans for flood control and irrigation service through storage at Pine Flat. 
Two power projects have been considered by the local irrigation interests, one 
utilizing the head created by the Pine Flat Dam and the other a development 
of the available fall in the upper North Fork of Kings River from the Wishon 
Dam site to the backwater of the Pine Flat Reservoir. These two developments, 
when combined, afford a feasible project of large capacity. 

It is generally recognized that to be feasible power plants on the drainage area 
of Kings River above Pine Flat require storage. While the topographic con- 
ditions are favorable to high head plants with relatively short circuits, the very 
low stream flow during several months of the year makes storage a necessity 
for sustained capacity. Upper power storage cannot be used without inter- 
fering with existing irrigation requirements unless reregulatory storage is pro- 
vided below such plants. Any assignment of reservoir space to power will re- 
duce the irrigation usefulness obtainable from Pine Flat to a limited extent, but 
it would not and could not be operated so as to reduce the extent of flood control. 

The Federal Power Commission, on December 19, 1951, affirmed its earlier 
order which authorized the issuance of a preliminary permit for investigating 
the practicability of a Pine Flat power plant to the Fresno irrigation district for 
itself and as trustee for other irrigation districts and interests. This prelimi- 
nary permit gives the Fresno irrigation district priority for a 2-year period for 
a license under the Federal Power Act while the District procures data and 
performs the necessary work to determine whether to file an application for a 
license. 

On December 21, 1951, the Federal Power Commission affirmed its 1949 orders 
which authorized the issuance of a license and a license amendment to the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. for an extensive power development on the upper North Fork 
above the Pine Flat Reservoir. It is reported that the Secretary of the Interior 
is planning to obtain judicial review of these orders for the purpose of having 
them set aside. 

Floods on Kings River are of two general types—winter floods and summer 
floods. Winter floods are caused by heavy precipitation in the form of warm 
rains which may extend up to an elevation of 9,000 feet. Above 9,000 feet winter 
precipitation nearly always falls as snow. Summer precipitation is light and 
largely limited to thunderstorms. It is not a factor in flood control. The highest 
river stages occur in winter and result from warm rains falling on new snow. 

These winter floods are unpredictable, spectacular, and destructive. They 
reach high rates of discharge, but are usually of short duration and compara- 
tively small volume. There have been two major floods of this type in recent 
years, one in December 1937 with a peak of 80,000 second-feet and a volume of 
125,000 acre-feet, the other in November 1950 with a peak stage of 100,000 sscond- 
feet and a volume of 150,000 acre-feet. Destructive floods of somewhat smaller 
stage and volume swept down the river in March 1938, February 1945, and De- 
cember 1950. The 1,000,000 acre-foot Pine Flat Reservoir will hold several floods 
of this type without releasing any water. 

Spring and summer floods are the result of the melting of excessive snow packs 
in the high mountains and are often of long duration and great volume and 
constitute the principal flood menace. The customary summer rise begins with 
the advent of warm weather, about the first of April. It reaches its peak between 
the middle of May and the first of July and then rapidly recedes. About 80 
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percent of the annual river discharge occurs in the 4-month period, April to July, 
inclusive. For example, in 1906 the river discharged 287,000 acre-feet in April, 
682,000 in May, 1,010,00 in June, and 1,00,000 in July. More recently in 1938 
monthly discharges for the 4-month period were 352,300, 701,900, and 860,100, 
and 401,800 acre-feet, respectively. Damaging floods and extensive inundation of 
rich farm lands also occurred in 1907, 1909, 1911, 1914, 1916, 1937, 1941, and 
1945. Records show that serious damage may result whenever the annual runoff 
exceeds 2,000,000 acre-feet. Inundation and damage are roughly proportional to 
the runoff in excess of that amount. 

According to a report on water conditions in California issued as of February 
1, 1952, by the State division of water resources, California’s precipitation for 
the 1951-52 season is well in excess of normal. Snow pack on all Sierra water- 
sheds now exceeds the long period April 1 normal. Measurements of water 
content at the snow courses on the Kings River watershed indicate that the snow 
pack holds in storage more water than has been measured on this date since 
1930 when State-wide snow surveys were commenced. In this period of record 
are the years 1937 and 1988 when the runoff of Kings River was 149 and 191 
percent, respectively, of the long-time average. Extensive flooding occurred in 
the Tulare Lake Basin; 140,000 acres of rich agricultural lands were inundated 
resulting in millions of dollars of damage to growing crops, destruction of levees, 
and lands kept out of production for several years. With minimum precipitation 
expectancy during the remainder of the rainy season, summer run-off of Kings 
River and in fact all Sierra snow-fed streams should exceed the long-period 
normal. Incidentally, winter floods have already covered 16 square miles planted 
to crops in this lake basin. 

The Kings River service area produces about 75 percent of the raisin grapes 
grown in the United States. It also produces a great quantity of dried tree fruits 
and canned vegetables. Cotton is grown extensively, particularly in the Tulare 
Lake Basin which is subjected to frequent floodings from Kings River and other 
tributary streams. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that, in coming before this committee to urge 
that adequate funds be appropriated to carry forward the construction of the 
Pine Flat project, I am fully aware that the present world situation demands 


the utmost economy in all nonessential expenditures. The Pine Flat project 
will make a definite contribution to the defense effort. This dam will protect 
an area of 1,000,000 acres devoted to the growing of food and fiber. It is also 
needed to protect lines of rail and highway communications which are indis- 
pensable to national defense. 


Mr. Kaupxe. My name is Charles L. Kaupke. I have resided in 
Fresno, Calif., for the past 34 years. I have been the engineer and 
water master of the Kings River Water Association and its predeces- 
sor. Iam authorized to appear here and represent the association and 
also the Kings River conservation district, a public agency created by 
the California Legislature last year and approved on December 18 by 
vote of the people. Both the association and the district represent 
in their turn the diverters and users of Kings River water in a service 
area of 1,100,000 acres. The Kings River service area is one of the 
most productive in the world. It has been brought to its present 
state of intensive development during the past 90 years by the farmers 
themselves. It is served by a distribution system that has cost. these 
farmers more than $70 million of their own money. The gravity water 
supply is supplemented by 19,000 pumping plants costing at least $30 
million. No part of this area is in need of reclamation. What the 
35,000 farm families of the Kings River service area do need is pro- 
tection from damaging floods and better regulation of the river. 

The Pine Flat project now under construction by the Corps of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, will provide them with both. 
Pine Flat project was authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944. 
This act was approved unanimously by both Houses of Congress 
after a showing had been made by the Secretary of War that it would 
be economically justified for flood control alone. However, the Sec- 
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retary and local water users both recognize that the Pine Flat project 
will provide certain conservation benefits. Accordingly it 1s pro- 
vided in the act, and I read : 

that the Secretary of War shall make arrangements for payment of the United 
States by the State or other responsible agency either in.lump-sum or annual in- 
stallments for conservation storage when used. 

The Secretaries of War and Interior later agreed that the payment 
should be an amount not to exceed $14,250,000. Still later, the Presi- 
dent by directive designated the Secretary of the Interior as the 
negotiating agent. That was in 1946. Ever since then, the Kings 
River interests have been trying to obtain a satisfactory repayment 
contract from the Bureau of Reclamation. So far that effort has been 
without much success. 

Last month, negotiations with the Bureau entered a new phase 
when the board of directors of the Kings River conservation district 
joined a committee of the Kings River Water Association in the effort 
to reach an agreement that will at once protect the interests of the 
United States and safeguard the rights and administrative freedom of 
the water users. 

May I add this word of explanation, that Kings River Water 
Association is an unincorporated association composed of 31 irriga- 
tion districts, mutual water companies, and private corporations. 
Neither the association nor the mutual water companies and private 
corporations can execute repayment contracts with the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Hence, the need for a district such as the Kings River 
conservation district which does qualify. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to assure you and the members of your com- 
mittee that we have left no stone unturned in our efforts to negotiate 
a repayment contract for the irrigation benefit of the Pine Flat proj- 
ect with the Bureau of Reclamation. Meanwhile, the Pine Flat Dam 
is being built. To date, Congress has appropriated $30,165,000 for 
the project. A little more than one-half of the concrete has been 
poured. The present average height of the structure is about a quar- 
ter of its finished height. During last December and again in Janu- 
ary, even this low barrier served an extremely beneficial purpose by 
holding back the crests of two flash floods and undoubtedly saved 
much valuable property from damage. However. some of the 10,000 
acres of the richly productive Tulare Lake Basin are now under water. 

Within the next 3 months the situation is certain to be much worse 
than that. During this winter California has received the heaviest 
rer tates that has been recorded for many years and the Kings 

iver watershed now has more snow with a greater water content 
that has been measured on this date since 1930. Yet in the season, of 
1917 to 1938, the Kings River runoff amounted to 190 percent of 
normal and 140,000 acres of Tulare Lake Basin lands were flooded 
with the consequent loss of millions of dollars, 

The point I wish to stress is that after 7 years of deficient precipita 
tion, the Kings River area now is confronted with a flood year and it is 
well within the bounds of probability that central California weather 
is entering on a wet cycle such as records should have occurred several 
times in the past 50 years. These facts and probabilities, seem to 
Kings River agencies to point up urgent need for completion of the 
Pine Flat project within the shortest possible time. On*behalf of the 
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Kings River Water Association and the Kings River conservation 
district, therefore, I respectfully urge Congress appropriate the sum 
of $12,000,000 for Pine Flat construction during the fiscal year 
1953. This sum has the approval of the California Water Resources 
Board. It is also the amount needed to keep work on the project 
going at the present rate. 

In conclusion, let me say that I am fully aware of the need for 
Federal economy in view of the present world situation and the ne- 
cessity for taking care of national defense, but the Pint Flat project 
is an important part of the defense picture. It is needed to protect 
not only 1,000,000 acres used for the production of essential food and 
fibers, 1t also is needed to protect rail and highway lines of communi- 
cation between the rest of the State and Nation and the ports of Saa 
Francisco and Oakland. The floods of November 1950, to which 
Kings River made a substantial contribution, cut most of these lines 
and caused a serious tie-up of freight traffic for several weeks. It 
would be dangerous, if not fatal, to have a similar disruption of com- 
munications occur in a period of greater emergency. 

That concludes my statement and I thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Glenn M. Fountain. I am a member of the Board of Super- 
visors, Mereed County. I am here with Kenneth Morley, mayor of 
the City Council of Merced, Calif., representing the Merced irriga- 
tion district and the city of Merced and the county of Merced. I 
would like to file statements, if you please. I have some resolutions 
from some of the clubs and organizations that I would like to file. 

‘Mr. Razavt. Without objection, this statement will be placed in 
the record as well as the following resolutions, from the Grange, and 
Rotary Club. 

Mr. Founrarn. This one is not from the Rotary Club. It is from 
the Pomona Grange. This is from the Merced Chamber of Com- 
merce; Lions Club; Exchange Club; Merced County Bureau; Amer- 
ican Legion and several parties. This is a bunch of petitions. 

Mr. Rapavur. The petitions may be filed with the committee, the 
others may be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to are as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF GLENN M. FouNTAIN, SUPERVISOR OF MERCED County, CALIF., AND 
KENNETH E. MorLEY, Mayor or THE City oF MERCED, CALIP. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Glenn Fountain. 
I am a member of the Board of Supervisors of Merced County, Calif. I am 
here with Kenneth E. Morley, mayor and councilman of the city of Merced, 
Calif., representing the county of Merced, the city of Merced, and the Merced 
irrigation district regarding the completion of the work on the Merced stream 
group projcet. 

This is not a new project. It was authorized under Public Law No. 534, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session (1944). The law provided for the 
construction of four flood detention reservoirs on Burns, Bear, Owens, and 
Mariposa Creeks, and two canals—one to divert the flow of Black Rascal Creek 
into Bear Creek, and the other to divert the flow of Owens Creek into Mariposa 
Creek. At the present time, Mariposa Creek, Owens Creek, and Burns Creek 
Dams have been completed. Two hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars were 
appropriated during the first session of this Congress (1951) for construction 
of the Black Rascal Creek and Owens Creek diversion canals. No funds have 
yet been appropriated for the construction of Bear Creek Dam. This will require 
an appropriation of approximately $645,000, which amount we respectfully 
request that the Congress appropriate during the current session. 

When completed, the project will give flood protection to some 136,000 acres 
in Merced County, much of which is intensely cultivated, including the city of 
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Merced and surrounding heavily populated areas and the communities of Planada, 
Le Grand, and Tuttle, having a total population of approximately 35,000. 

The need for the project increases with the passing of each day. This is 
due to the fact that the area is experiencing a continuous growth in population 
and expansion of agricultural, industrial, and general business activity. In 
addition, there is to be considered Castle Air Iorce Base, a key component of 
the Strategic Air Command, which is adjacent to the flood area. 

During the November—December 1950 floods, the dam completed on Burns 
Creek prevented approximately $2,200,000 damage, most of which would have 
occurred in the city of Merced. The completed Mariposa and Owens Dams 
prevented damage estimated at $300,000. Even with these dams, surveys of the 
Corps of Army Engineers show that the 1950 floods caused damage totaling 
$395,000. 

This year two floods occurred during January. The flood damage was sub- 
stantial but not as much as in 1950. We have no information as yet concerning 
any estimate by the Corps of Army Engineers as to damage caused by these 
floods. Again, much further damage would have occurred had it not been for 
the existence of those parts of the project already completed; and had Bear 
Creek Reservoir and the two diversion canals been completed, the damage would 
have been even far less. 

It is extremely important to bear in mind that Bear Creek Dam is neither a 
new nor independent project. It is an integral and necessary part of an existing 
project which is substantially completed. Because of the diversion features and 
the close interrelation of the areas subject to flooding from these groups of 
streams, full benefits cannot be realized from individual structures until the 
project is completed as a whole. For instance, Bear Creek affords the greatest 
threat to the city of Merced and environs and that threat will not be removed 
until Bear Creek Dam is completed and in operation. Also, constructing the 
diversion canal from Black Rascal Creek to Bear Creek will not be feasible until 
Bear Creek Reservoir has been constructed to regulate the flow of Bear Creek. 

The Merced stream group project is one which requires that construction 
proceed in a definite manner. It is first necessary that the reservoirs on the 
streams of this group be built before any channel work is constructed diverting 
additional waters into the streams upon which reservoirs are to be built. 

We, therefore, respectfully request that $645,000 be appropriated by this 
Congress for the construction of Bear Creek Dam. This request has been 
approved by the California State Water Resources Board. Assurances have 
been given by the Corps of Engineers that construction can be completed, if said 
amount is appropriated, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. 


APPENDIX 


Flood damage 


1950: Agriculture—Estimate of 1950 flood damage to agriculture in the area 
comprising the Merced stream group, based upon spot check and information 
secured from growers: 


Alfalfa, 6,500 acres, 2,200 acres flooded: 


1,600 damaged, immediate loss of feed, partial loss of stand__._____ $48, 000 
600 total loss, at $130 ($80 loss of crop, plus plowing, leveling, check- 
gy a lament ciated Rei et sg eee aks po) SEATS. 78, 000 


Permanent pasture, 11,000: 
3,000 acres damaged ($10 per acre), loss of feed, reduction in stand_. 30, 000 


200 lost (plow, level, check, and seed) ~__--_-----_-____-_---__-__-- 14. 000 
Cottun - 200 acres: 56 belie per acre ie er es 26, 000 
Grain (harley, wheat, oats) : 700 acres drowned or washed out_________ 42. 000 
DitIG: SOG) GUres Ot MAT VONUOU Lo ee a 24, 000 
Turkeys :“00 Beed. at 30.50.o. ne ee 19, 500 
Livestock 


Feedstuffs: Water damaged 


Almonds, 1,000 acres: Sour sap, gummosis, decrease in production_____ 10, 000 
Peach, nectarine, and apricot: Erosion, sour sap, gummosis, rot, decrease 

Ty III i ee ee ee aoe on te Oe 10, 000 
Figs: Erosion, improper pruning, and timing of applications, insecticides 

and fungicides, decrease in production______--_-_--_---_--_---____ 15, 000 
Farm buildings, fences, ete 


ORES, SPO a Ze kta 
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1952.-The flood damage in the 1952 flood was substantial but not as much as 
the 1950 damage. Photographs will be entered into the record showing examples 
of 1952 flooding. 

Two floods occurred during the month of January 1952 which is unusual; the 
normal time being March, April, and May. 

Flood damages as estimated by the Corps of Army Engineers.—The immediate 
flood damage in the November and December floods of 1950 as of surveys by the 
Corps of Army Engineers is estimated as follows: 


Damage on Bear Creek above Bear Dam site____--______------------ $5, 000 

Damage on Mariposa Creek above Mariposa Dam___---____________-- 82, 000 

Damage on Bear and Burns Creeks below Burns Dam and below Bear 
RII ORs eR TES SOD Ee REI ae A eC pee 275, 000 


Damage on Mariposa and Owens Creeks below —— and Owens 
SETA LDIRED Neg ger ac a RRR te te OE SE a enV 


NO ERG owe ee RE ci MR RSEE ee Ie LSRISEES, 3 5 Shad ale Aaa 


What is affected 

Military establishment.—Castle Air Force Base. This base is a key base in the 
Strategic Air Command organization, and is adjacent to the flood area. The 
base is furnished with gas and power lines which run through Merced which is 
also the junction point for the Bell Telephone trunk lines which serve as a means 
of communication for the base. 

A hazardous flood, which constantly threatens the area with the incompleted 
project, could cut these lines and impair the operations of this base. 


Transportation 


Highways —Highway 99 running from the Canadian to the Mexican border 
travels through this area, also the all-year highway to Yosemite Valley, which 
during World War II had extensive Army and Navy travel. Many farm-to- 
market roads in the floods in November and December of 1950 were inundated— 
some of them for several weeks. 

The estimated damage by the Merced County Road Commissioner on farm-to- 
market roads in the Merced stream group is $55,815. Similar damage has oc- 
curred in the two floods of January 1952, but not as extensive. 

Railroads.—The Southern Pacific Co.’s main line from Los Angeles to Seattle 
runs through the area flooded by the Merced stream group, as does the Santa Fe 
from Los Angeles and San Diego to San Francisco, Oakland, and the bay area. 

3oth lines handle a heavy traffic of food and fiber and military supplies. These 
roads carry main-line traffic from the East, and are used as carriers of military 
personnel. 

During the recent extensive snowfall in the Sierra Nevada Mountains in 
California all transcontinental trains were rerouted over the Southern, Pacific 
and Santa Fe Lines which pass through this potential flood area. Its blocking 
due to floods could further hamper the flow of transcontinental traffic. 

Trucks.—One of the largest truck lines in California, Miles & Sons, which 
operates all over the State, has its main terminal in Merced. This truck service 
was severely interrupted by the floods of 1950 and at times there was a complete 
shutdown on transportation of their lines and many other truck lines. About 
40 percent of Miles & Sons business is for the national defense program. 


Industry 


Food processing plants.—We have many canneries and food processing plants 
in this flood area. The largest of these is the Bear Creek cannery and the 
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Yosemite freeze plant, which are combined. This is a statement of their 1950 
production summary : 








Product pacity, 





basis 24 Frozen Canned Month 








pees ee: 
Broccoli ate CEE) OSG TRE AT PA } 4,000 
Sen... ....... fot Ree | 2, 000 


Spinach, fall .__ | 


ot aS Boe 8 November-March. 


3, 000 100, 000 $100, 000 Heneenber:siecem- 





| 
Tr. 
th Saddle saAbete ease ade 3, 000 | 100, 000 100,000 | March-April. 
Asparagus } 





Spinach, spring 

Ne EE eR EN 3, 000 140, 000 | 60,000 | April-May, 
eee ‘ad tes Gane eaceeountaoles a 2. 000 50, 000 ERO : 
Boysen berries _. é | 4, 000 40, 000 40,000 | June. 
Strawberries ity Zs ; 4,000 eee 1..-..... ...| May-June. 
ON Se eee ee x | 5, 000 ee eee June-Septem ber. 
ER  cibeeis pian seen see hoihiep wn nsennoe} 2, 000 75, 000 | 75,000 | June-October. 
Apricots ____- Ge deed : 10,000 |__.- aS 200,000 | June-July. 
_ ene Se eee ‘si 5, 000 150,000 | 100,000 | August-September. 
Miiiete te si i he ee eh mers | $000 Liinwviecii 100,000 | September-October. 
CN PTE IDE EI SEN | eo 3 eae } 150,000 | November-January, 
Miscellaneous preserves. bs sande ME hie i cone 300, 000 





Total frozen__....._-- 


Total canned Nitin ey Seta MON Ne ete | wiih niece iti | "1, 225, 000. 
Grand total se As : De er peaiky at 











Sixty percent to 80 percent of the processed foods are contracted by the United 
States Quartermaster Corps; all of the figs are contracted by the United States 
Quartermaster Corps. 

The Planada Packers operate a cannery in the flood area which will process 
for the coming year: 175,000 cases of figs, peaches, and apricots, of which 35,000 
cases (estimated) of figs will go to the Armed Forces. 

Ayers & Held operate a dried-fruit packing plant 1 mile from Bear Creek. 
Production for the coming year is estimated at : 200 tons of figs, 20 tons of prunes, 
20 tons of apricots, 20 tons of dates, 10 tons of pears, 8 tons of peaches, plus 
other fruits and nuts. 

This firm lost all its shipping cartons during the 1950 flood. Ayers & Held 
expect to deliver a substantial portion of its tonnage to the Armed Forces. 

There are several other firms in this immediate area which process food- 
stuffs. 

Health—tThe 1950 overflow of Bear Creek produced a serious health hazard 
in those inundated areas. In recent times areas of dense habitation have devel- 
oped in the paths of the above-mentioned Bear Creek. One such area is at the 
corner 6f Kibby Road and United States Highway No. 140, which continues then 
to Childs Avenue, and on to the Weaver Union School at Childs and Coffee 
Avenues. 

This 1950 flooding not only caused damage to homes and generally unhealthy 
conditions, but also caused flooding of septic tanks and wells. The Weaver 
Union School well remained polluted for over 45 days, because it was below 
the heavily populated area at Kibby Road and United States Highway No. 140, 
where there are about 100 homes, wells, and septic tanks. 

It is the health officer’s opinion that the flooding of these wells by this sewage, 
contaminated for some time the underground water strata. This is just one 
specific example of many such situations resulting from the overflow of Bear 
Creek. Even in 1952 there still remains one domestic well which is still polluted. 

A number of Army families live in the area. 

The health officer of Merced County urgently requests that serious steps be 
taken for the badly needed flood control on Bear Creek. 

Schools —Weaver Union School was seriously flooded from Bear Creek in 
1950, endangering the lives and health of some 500 pupils. Other schools were 
badly endangered by these floods. These schools obtain their domestic water 
from wells on the ground. There is no other available source of domestic water. 

City of Merced.—Merced, Calif., being located downstream on Bear Creek, is 
in the direct line of flow from any overflowing of Bear Creek east of the city. 
During the 1950 flood a considerable area in the eastern part of Merced was 
inundated and remained so for as long as 3 weeks after the original flooding. 

The city of Merced has been flooded many times as a result of Bear Creek 


overflowing. The 1936 and 1937 city flood photographs are already in the records 
of this committee. 
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Mr. Fountarn. Everybody out in Merced is interested in water. 
They got water-conscious last couple of years. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to speak a little 
on the map. I would like to move over to the map and talk from the 
map just a few minutes. 

This is not a new project. It is an old project that has been going 
for some time. It is nearing completion. It has been authorized by 
the Water Resources Board. The Cor ps of Engineers, can complete 
the project in 1 year. Last year we got an appropriation of $265,000 
for the two bypasses. We will start at the Mariposa Dam; that is 
the first one to be built on Mariposa Creek. That is completed and 
being used. 

Owens Creek Dam and that is completed and the next is Burning 
Creek Dam. We are asking for Bear Creek Dam. That runs to the 
city of Merced; this bypasses Black Rascal to Bear Creek—would 
be very dangerous for the city of Merced to dump that extra water 
in there without the Bear Creek Dam. We have had so far this year 
two floods on Black Rascal Creek, north side of Merced, two very bad 
floods. I have some pictures I would like to leave with you. These 
carry on down into the Merced and San Joaquin River. This bypass 
is important and what we request now is $645,000 to complete the 
project. This project was authorized by Public Law 534, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, 1944. ‘Two hundred and sixty-five 
thousand dollars was appropriated during the first session of Con- 
gress, 1951, for construction of the Black Rascal diversion canal. We 
are asking for $645,000 to complete the project. This will take care 
of protection to 138,000 acres of farming land and about 35,000 people 
involved. 

During the 1950 floods, the Corps of Engineers estimated that a 
$2,200,000 damage was saved by the completion of these three dams. 
This year, two floods occurred during January. Flood damage was 
substantial but not as much as in 1950. It is extremely important to 
bear in mind that Bear Creek Dam is neither a new nor independent 
project. It is an integral and necessary part of an existing project 
which is substantially completed. This Black Rascal flooding is bad 
because we have an Air Force base there and there are 1,200 vehicles 
a day which come from the air base into Merced. That has had to be 
diverted for 4 weeks this winter down on 99 Highway; this is one of 
the heaviest traveled roads in the United States and there have been a 
lot of deaths on that. By getting this dam and diversion channel done, 
we could eliminate the flood on that road. 

Mr. Fountain. We are trying to convince you that it is not a new 
project. It is an old project ‘and could be finished. When it comes to 
asking for funds, we are kind of pikers alongside some of the others 
who have testified here. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce the mayor of Merced, Mr. 
Morley. 

Mr. Mortry. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Kenneth E. Morley, mayor of the city of Merced. I am here repre- 

senting officially the city of Merced, the county of Merced, and Merced 
irrigation district. I have lived in that territory all my life as my 
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father before me and my grandfather. I know that this is a serious 
situation. I would like to verify what Mr. Griffith said in his opening 
remarks that the project as far as completed on the Merced streai 
group has done just what we expected of it back there; and there is only 
one part left to be completed. The city of Merced stands with thie 
threat of continual flooding until the Merced stream group project is 
completed. The rest of the project has been completed and if we 
could get the money appropriated for this, I am sure that you would 
not hear from that particular territory for a long time. It has been a 
problem that has worried us for many years and the situation has be- 
come more aggravated because of the increase in population within 
the State. Our United States Census Bureau tells us that within the 
next 8 years we will have another 314 million persons in California. 
The area under consideration will get its share. 

Our town, like many of them, is bursting at the seams and there is no 
place to go except into these areas that are likely to be flooded and have 
been flooded many. times. 

Mr. Moruey. They simply seem to be coming in on us. We do 
have the Castle Air Force Base which has aggravated our prob- 
lem. We havea small community and the Air Force base has brought 
in a lot of people; has caused us to expand more rapidly than we 
normally would. The problem is there and we respectfully request 
this appropriation. Thank you. 

Mr. Grirrrru. [| would like to introduce Mr. Cohen, member of the 
State board of reclamation. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will hear from Mr. Douglas B. Cohen, member 
of the State reclamation board, Central Valley Basin. 

Mr. Conen. Mr. Chairman, I am representing the State reclama- 
tion board, of which I am a member and I have a statement which | 
would like to be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Rasavur. Without objection, that may be placed in the record 
following your remarks. 

Mr. Conen. I would like to state that my board heartily supports 
the recommendations that were presented to you by Mr. C. A. Griffith, 
chairman of the water-resources board, and especially the items which 
affect the Sacramento engineering district. The projects that we are 
particularly and vitally interested in are located from the San Joaquin 
River from below Friant Dam down to the Delta and it also includes 
the tributaries leading into the San Joaquin River, the Merced River. 
the Tuolumne River, and the Stanislaus River. 

On that portion of the river there have been 39 devastating and 
damaging floods since 1900, but only on two of those floods, those 
occurring in 1937-88 and 1950-51 have the Army engineers kept 
accurate records on the losses. In just those two floods the losses 
exceed $14 million. 

Now, I have been a farmer on this river for 22 years and it har 
been my duty to protect the lands—about 20,000 acres in all—pro 
tected by 15 to 20 miles of levees which have all been built by private 
interests. These levees also have been maintained and kept up by 
private interests. But, nevertheless, so much water came -down the 
river in 1950 that levees above us broke and we in turn were flooded. 

We had 8,000 acres under water for months. 
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The advance planning funds that we are asking for today have been 
mentioned already. I want to repeat that on the new Hogan Dam 
we are asking for $25,000; on the new Melones Dam we are asking 
for $25,000: and on the San Joaquin River levees we are asking for 
$100,000. These figures are, I think, extremely modest, but they are 
very vital to us and to everybody along the river if we are going to 
have anything done. SLE Rear 

I just got a record from California indicating that 4 days ago the 
snow level at Huntington Lake—you have heard a lot about snow levels 
today—was 107 inches. That lake is on the upper San Joaquin River. 
The other figures given you were on the Sacramento River watershed. 
This snow is very heavy with water, carrying about 40 percent. It is 
really the greatest depth of snow that has been in this country since 
1897, and the State advises us that we may expect to get as much of a 
runoff this year as we had in 1937 and 1938 when we were flooded to a 
greater extent than we were flooded in 1950. It is going to be a miracle 
if the floodwaters that are brought down by the rainfall, the warm 
rains, the high temperatures this year—it will be a miracle if we are 
not flooded again. 

The money that we are asking for today is not going to stop those 
floods. But we earnestly hope that you will see your way clear to 
grant this advance planning fund to start the ball rolling so that we 
may, after this year, take steps to stop it from happening again. That 
is all, sir. 

Mr. Ranavr. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Grirriru. May I introduce Mr. Walter B. Hogan, San Joaquin 
River Flood Control Association. 

(The statement previously referred to is as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Douglas B. Cohen, 
residing at Stockton, San Joaquin County, Calif. On behalf of the Reclamation 
Board of the State of California, of which I am a member, I am presenting this 
statement in recommendation of Federal appropriations, for the 1953 fiscal year 
for the support of flood-control projects in the State of California. With your 
permission, I would like to have it inserted n the printed record. 

For 39 years the reclamation board has been the agency designated by the 
State of California for the express purpose of cooperating with the Federal 
Government through the California Debris Commission and the Corps of 
Ingineers in the planning and construction of flood-control works on the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers and their tributaries. 

The board consists of 7 members who are appointed by the Governor and 
serve at his pleasure. They receive no compensation other than a nominal per 
diem for attendance at meetings, plus travel expenses. These members are 
selected by the governors from various areas of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys because of their familiarity with the flood-control problems of 
the regions in which they reside. 

My board has authorized me to support all the recommendations which have 
been presented to you at this hearing by Mr. C. A. Griffith, chairman. of the State 
water resources board, and specifically those items which affect primarily the 
Sacramento engineering district. This program has been considered very care- 
fully by the State water resources board and the reclamation board. Those 
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the fiscal year 1953, are as follows: 


Sacramento engineering district 
Construction funds: 


Cherry Valley Dam (Tuolumne River watershed) _-____________ $2, 815, 000 
Folsom Dam (American River) .....----_----_--.--_-_-_-._.___ 18, 130, 000 
ee AE TONE TSE 6, 237, 000 
oe ie lhe ERASE re OE Say Hea een 645, 000 
TN op NR aS Ge PeSRL Sera Syn aee Ns 6 Mae AP? IE ED 12, 000, 000 
Sacramento River, old project__......._._..--__"__________ 3, 500, 000 





I iss hice bipebinhh abit baitrinctin ct ondindidevedtncipypeabbaaiiniuade 43, 327, 000 


Advance Planning Funds: 
Black Butte Dam (Stony Creek) _......--.-.--_.-__-___ = 100, 000 
mogan Dam:{(Calaveras River) oo. 2. nb ns enecen 25, 000 
New Melones Dam (Stanislaus River) —.--.-.-----_--_--__-_-- 25, 000 


San Joaquin River levees (authorized projects) 


Total Sacramento engineering district__._._.___.___._---.________ 43, 577, 000 


I wish to emphasize that the reclamation board considers it a matter of 
urgency that all funds be made available in the amounts recommended to your 
committee by the Water Resources Board of California. 

Losses from floods during 1950-51 throughout the San Joaquin Basin aggre- 
gated over $9,340,000, and, since 1900 these lands have suffered from 39 damaging 
floods. Again this year, damage has been created by stream overflow in that 
area. Larger than normal snow pack in the Sierras and above average rainfall 
in the two valleys has saturated the drainage areas to the extent that additional 
storms in the early spring, which will add to these snow packs, is causing great 
concern to those who are familiar with conditions which usually precede a heavy 
runoff in this region. 

Losses created by the 1937-88 floods in that area were estimated by the Army 
engineers to aggregate $5,340,000. This, and the 1950 flood, are the only ones for 
which detailed and accurate record of damages are available. 

Large acreages are being planted to crops along the San Joaquin River and, as 
a prelude to this development, landowners are constructing protective levees 
which are not coordinated with the proposed valley storage required for the 
proper functioning of Friant Reservoir. For this reason planning funds are 
urgently needed by the Sacramento office of the Corps of Engineers in order that 
the reclamation board may be provided with information that can be utilized in 
the acquisition of flowage rights heretofore mentioned and thereby prevent levee 
construction and other installations that will seriously interfere with the flood- 
control plan. 

During the past few months, my board has been active on a program for acqui- 
sition of flowage and storage basin easements along the San Joaquin River from 
Skaggs Bridge to the Merced River. We have included in our recommendations 
to the Governor of California that he included in his budget, at the next legisla- 
tive session, which convenes in March of this year, the sum of $250,000 to enable 
the board to start the acquisition of flowage rights which are required for the 
proper operation of Friant Dam. Without the acquisition of these flowage rights, 
the 70,000 acre-foot storage for flood control in Friant Dam cannot be utilized. 
Of the total Federal cost for construction of Friant Dam, $3,500,000 was charged 
to flood control. We are hopeful that the Cherry Valley Dam, Isabella Dam, and 
Pine Flat Dam, may be completed and placed in operation at the earliest date 
possible in order to minimize the annual flood damages in the San Joaquin River 
area. We consider it imperative that planning money be made available to the 
Corps of Engineers for the Hogan Dam and New Melones Dam which are included 
in the authorized San Joaquin River project. It is necessary that these units be 
coordinated in the ultimate completion of remedial flood-control measures within 
the San Joaquin Basin and Delta. 

The reclamation board recognizes the paramount necessity for the completion 
of the Folsom Dam on the American River. Not until certain stages of dam 
construction are completed in order to provide flood storage can the protective 


items which primarily concern my board, together with the funds requested for 
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levees along the American River upstream from the city of Sacramento be ex- 
tended. Authorization for such levees has not as yet been given by Congress, 
but because of the immense amount of damage, caused by floods in December 
1950, and because of the direct threat now existing to the tremendous residential 
and industrial development north and east of the city of Sacramento, it is hoped 
that the present Congress will authorize the construction of these levees as has 
heretofore been recommended by the Corps of Engineers. 

The old project on the Sacramento River includes protection to practically all 
of the 1 million acres lying in the floor of the Sacramento Valley that are subject 
to floods. The area extends from Ords Ferry on the north to Collinsville on the 
south, a river distance of about 184 miles. It also includes those portions of the 
Feather, the Bear, the Yuba, and the American Rivers from where their channels 
leave the high ground in the mountain foothills, together with the large flood- 
carrying tributaries of Butte Creek, Putah Creek, Cache Creek, Willow slough, 
Cache and Lindsey sloughs, and other smaller contributing streams feeding the 
main river channels on both sides of the Sacramento Valley. 

Last year an appropriation of $1,000,000 was made for the Sacramento River 
flood-control project. This year again the President’s budget includes the sum of 
$1,000,000. The recommendation of the Water Resources Board presented to 
your committee for the 1953 fiscal year is $3,500,000. The State reclamation 
board considers the allocation of this sum necessary for the following reasons: 

On May 14, 1948, the Federal Bureau of Reclamation partially closed the outlet 
gates on Shasta Dam, and all flow of water through the dam was stopped, ap- 
parently without consideration of the damage that might thereby result to the 
downstream flood-control installations on the Sacramento River. This sudden 
lowering of the flow of water in the Sacramento River, released the supporting 
hydraulie pressure against the riverbanks, with the result that the sudden with- 
drawal of such supporting pressure caused the collapse and slippage into the river 
of extensive sections of saturated riverbanks supporting levees between Colusa 
and Knights Landing, a distance of about 50 miles. 

The Corps of Engineers during the past 3 years has expended approximately 
$2,600,000 of Federal funds for the repair of this damage. This sum, had the 
necessity not arisen for these repairs, would have been utilized on new construc- 
tion. The State of California has contributed over $700,000 for rights-of-way 
in connection with these levee repairs which also would have been otherwise 
expended on new construction in connection with the Sacramento River flood- 
control project. 

We believe that if the Federal appropriation is limited to $1,000,000 for the 
1953 fiscal year, approximately $350,000 of that sum may be allocated to further 
repair on these levee slips by the Corps of Engineers. 

This would leave only $650,000 to prosecute work on the basie parts of the 
old Sacramento River flood-control project. When you take into consideration 
the changes in hydraulic and physical conditions that naturally occur from year 
to year on any channel such as the Sacramento River, such a nominal expendi- 
ture will hardly take care of the increased project cost resulting from such 
changes. 

There is presently available State funds in the sum of $1,496,000 for cooperative 
work with the Federal Government on this project. 

Among the critical areas included within the Sacramento River flood-control 
project that lack adequate protection from floods is that of the Butte Basin. 
Remedial measures would be greatly facilitated by the construction of Black 
Butte Dam for which $100,000 advance planning funds are contained in the 
recommendations made by Mr. Griffith and which we heartily support. 

In this period of national emergency, it is proper to invite your attention to 
the transportation arteries of prime military importance running east, west, 
north, and south through the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. Every flood 
creates damages to some extent either to the railroads or the National and State 
highways, which interrupts the flow of products essential to the welfare of the 
State and to the Nation. 

The War Department has under construction the largest quartermaster supply 
Storage depot in the United States at Sharpe General Depot at a cost of $25,000.- 
000, This installation provides an inside storage capacity of over 7,000,000 square 
feet, in addition to more than twice that amount of open storage. It is designed 


me meg the greatest tonnage of any general Army supply depot in the United 
states, 


During the flood season of 1950-51, levee breaks along the right and left banks 
of the San Joaquin River, washed out Highway 50, the main line of the Southern 
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Pacific Railway, and transcontinental telephone cables, and all traffic over these 
routes were out of commission for about 3 weeks. This seriously impaired 
transportation between the quartermaster supply depots at Tracy, Lathrop, 
Stockton, and Stockton Field, all of which are located within the area to be 
protected by the proposed flood-control works. 

The imperative necessity for the early completion of the cooperative flood- 
control program now being carried out by the Federal Government and the State 
of California in the Sacramento and San Joaquin River Basins of California is 
exemplified by the major damage created by the 1950 floods estimated by the 
Corps of Engineers to have flooded over 350,000 acres in that area, with the 
resultant direct damage in excess of $30,000,000. A total of 42 damaging floods 
from 1904 to 1945 have occurred on the Sacramento Valley floor, at an estimated 
damage by the Corps of Engineers of $30,500 

If funds had been available prior to 1950 for completion of work by the Corps 
.of Engineers on “approved projects,” the losses on the San Joaquin River suf- 
fered during the 1950-51 floods would have been reduced by $6,541,000. 

Unfortunately for all concerned, floods do not await the balanciné of budgets. 


Mr. Hogan. Mr. Chairman, my name is W. B. Hogan. I am a 
consulting engineer residing in the City of Stockton. I have resided 
there for the past 50 years and I am familiar with the flood problems 
in that area. I am representing the following interests or entities: 
County of San caaeee, the Stockton-East Joaquin water conservation 
district, the North San Joaquin water conservation district, and the 
Flood .Control Association of the Lower San Joaquin River and Its 
Tributaries. 

I am requesting Federal appropriation for the following authorized 

srojects: New Melones Dam, $25,000; New Hogan Dam, $25,000; an 
Joaquin River levees, $100,000. I have prepared detailed statement 
concerning these projects which I am filing here with a request that the 
same be made a part of the record. This statement briefly describes the 
requesting organizations, the objectives sought, the present status of 
each project, the flood damage suffered in recent years, and the reason 
why we feel that our report requests should be approved. 

The appr opriations requested are small, but nonetheless important 
and will permit the starting of the central planning work. 

We recognize the financial problems which ¢onfront our Nation at 
the present time. However, we believe that even in times of national 
emergency we should continue with our internal improvements as they 
have national defense value also. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to file for the committee a copy of the 
statement which I have prepared, together with this letter of trans- 
mittal. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


FEBRUARY 28, 1952. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON CIVIL FUNCTIONS OF THE 
War DEPARTMENT 


GENTLEMEN: My name is W. B. Hogan. IT am a consulting engineer residing 
in Stockton, Calif. I am representing the following entities: County of San 
Joaquin; Stockton-East San Joaquin Water Conservation District: North San 
Joaquin Water Conservation District: the Flood Control Association of the 
Lower San Joaquin River and Its Tributaries. 

T am requesting Federal appropriations for the following authorized projects 
as follows: 


New Melones Dam ____- f ae t: j ‘ rs _.. $25, 000 
New: Hogan: Dam: _. 25,000 
San Joaquin River levees__ ere é y cist ule 100, 000 
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I have prepared a detailed statement concerning these projects which I am 
filing herewith with a request that the same be made a part of the record. 

This statement briefly describes the requesting organizations, the objectives 
sought, the present status of each project, the flood damages suffiered in recent 
years and the reasons why we feel that our requests should be approved. 

The appropriations requested are small, but nonetheless important and will 
perinit the starting of essential planning work. - 

We recognize the financial problems that confront our Nation at the present 
time, however we believe that even in times of national emergency we should 
try to continue with our internal improvements as they have a national defense 
vaiue. 

‘ Very truly yours, 

W. B. Hocan, Engineering Consultant. 

Mr. Forp. You are representing the San Joaquin River Flood Con- 
trol Association ¢ 

Mr. Hoean. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a voluntary association set up under State law 
or purely something that originated in and by itself? 

Mr. Hogan. It is a voluntary association originated by itself among 
the interested parties along the river in that area. 

Mr. Forp. They are working with State, and Federal agencies also, 
for these projects. 

Mr. Grirrirx. I would like to introduce Harry Lloyd, manager and 
chief engineer of the City and County of San Francisco Public 
Utilities Commission, who will speak on Cherry Valley. 

Mr. Rapavt. Mr. Lloyd, we will be glad to hear from you at this 
time. 

Mr. Lioyp. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is Harry E. Lloyd. I am manager and chief engineer of the 
engineering bureau of the Public Utilities Commission of the City 
and County of San Francisco. This commission, among other duties, 
has jurisdiction over the domestic water supply of the city and county 
of San Francisco. 

I have here a prepared statement that I would like to hand to the 
committee. 

Mr. Rasaur. And then make a couple of brief statements as to this 
situation. 

Mr. Luoyp. This project differs from most projects before you in that 
local interests are participating in the financing of the project. By 
contract entered into in 1949 between the Corps of Engineers, the 
city and county of San Francisco, the Modesto and Turlock, those 
two districts, incidentally, are the legal entities, comprising some 
300,000 acres of land, and having the same source of water as the city 
and county of San Francisco has for its domestic water supplies. I 
might just mention in passing that the city of San Francisco is not 
subject to flood conditions at all. It is just that the Tuolumne River 
happens to be the common source of water for these two irrigation 
districts and ours. 

In 1949, the Corps of Engineers determined the flood-control services 
to be performed by local interests on the Tuolumne River to have a 
value of $12,000,000. To date there has been $5,020,000 appropriated 
for this project. We are asking at this time, that you gentlemen see 
fit to appropriate $2,815,000 for the fiscal year 1953, in order to bring 
this project to a stage where it can control the floods. 

[ think that in general, this project has been before you since 1941, 
and is in the record. I know that the Corps of Engineers considered 
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it a good project, a good business proposition for the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government is paying for what it gets, Federal! 
flood control, and the local people are paying for what they get—con- 
servation. 

Mr. Ranavr. This is more completely detailed in your statement! 

Mr. Luoyp. It is completely detailed. 

I would like to introduce to you gentlemen, members of other 
agencies who are interested in the Cherry Valley project who are 
here with me in its behalf. I have Mr. Crowell, who is president 
of the board of directors of the Turlock irrigation district, and 
Mr. Milton Kidd, a director of the Modesto irrigation district, and 
Mr. Francis V. Keesling, representative of the mayor and city and 
county of San Francisco. 

Mr. Kipp. I am a director of the Modesto irrigation district which 
is a duly constituted legal group in our State. I am elected to the 
office by the people in the community. We come here in support of an 
appropriation for Cherry Valley. 

I would draw your attention to the fact that you have representa- 
tives of a large area of farm land and a large group of people who are 
appearing from a rural area in complete cooperation with those from 
a great city area who have their municipal water supply on the same 
river. Weare in complete agreement. 

The statistical data in there will give you the figures that we want 
and require for this year’s work. We have had an appropriation sev- 
eral years, and we ask that we follow the continuity of that program 
this year. 

I do not think I need to take other time, and we appreciate the in- 
terest you have given our project from time to time. 

Mr. Raravr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Grirrirn. Mr. Crowell. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MILTON L. Kipp, RELATING To FLOop CONTROL ON THE TUOLUMNE 
RIVER IN CALIFORNIA 


My name is Milton Kidd. I am a director of the Modesto irrigation district, 
in Modesto, Calif. I represent that organization here today and am here in 
behalf of flood control on the Tuolumne River. 

For the purpose of a brief review I wish to state that in 1944, the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, adopted Public Law No. 534, authorizing flood 
control upon the lower San Joaquin River and its trtbutaries, including the 
Tuolumne River. 

Since that time contracts have been entered into between the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, the city and county of San Francisco, the Turlock 
irrigation district and the Modesto irrigation district to operate the dams be- 
longing to the local interests for partial flood control and to construct additional 
units to give complete control of the river. 

The irrigation districts, since the signing of this agreement, have been operat- 
ing their reservoirs for partial flood control in addition to their conservation 
purposes. 

It is needless to repeat the story of the floods of the winter of 1950 and 1951 
when 60,000 second-feet of water flowed down the Tuolumne River inundating 
thousands of acres of land and forcing people to evacuate their homes. Had the 
Cherry Valley Dam been completed at that time, this damage could have been 
materially reduced if not altogether eliminated along the Tuolumne River. 

The low initial appropriations made for this project has delayed its completion 
beyond the anticipated date of 1951 as agreed to by all parties. The city and 
county have done their part in installing spillway gates on O’Shaunessey Dam 
and have voted $4,000,000 in bonds as their share of the Cherry Dam. We are 
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requesting that the Federal Government appropriate $2,815,000 this year so that 
work on this project may be speeded up. 

I have appeared before this committee in previous years and want to thank 
you for your past cooperation and consideration which I know you will give to 
this important matter. 


Mr. Croweti. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Abner Crowell, president of the Turlock irrigation district, and 
situated in Stanislaus and Merced Counties. With your permission 
I would like to file for the record a prepared statement. 

Mr. Rasavr. Without objection, we will put the statement in the 
record at this point. 

(The prepared statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ABNER M. CROWELL 


My name is Abner Crowell and I am president of the board of directors of 
the Turlock irrigation district. 

The Turlock irrigation district is located in Stanislaus and Merced Counties 
in the San Joaquin Valley of California. We supply water to 164,000 acres of 
diversified crops farmed by 6,500 landowners through a 1,900 mile canal sys- 
tem: we generate and distribute power for domestic use and industry over the 
area; we maintain and operate a complete and effective drainage system which 
has controlled the ground water level. Our canals, reservoirs, power plants, 
transmission lines, substations, pumps and structures have been financed by 
bond issues and by direct taxes on our lands. The district was organized in 
1887. 

I am here to urge a substantial appropriation for the Cherry Valley project 
which is being built by the city and county of San Francisco, the Modesto 
irrigation district and the Turlock irrigation district under a contract with the 
United States of America dated August 29, 1949. This contract obligates the 
districts and the city to operate their existing storage facilities in accordance 
with rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Army in order to 
obtain immediately a degree of control over Tuolumne River floods. 

The districts and the city of San Francisco are now in the third year of flood- 
control operation of their reservoirs under the direction of the Army engineers. 
It can be stated here that these operations have been very successful. During 
the great flood of December 1950 the peak flow of the Tuolumne River was 
reduced 44 percent by use of the Hetch Hetchy and Don Pedro Reservoirs. 

Our contract with the Government provides for the completion of the Cherry 
Valley Reservoir by December 1, 1951. This date has been postponed as a result 
of inadequate Federal appropriations for the project. 

This general plan under which the Government pays only for the flood con- 
trol service rendered by the project has great merit and could well serve as a 
pattern for other cooperative developments. We are now engaged in operating 
our reservoirs for flood control with considerable risk and expense but with 
no compensation for services rendered. We will benefit only when Cherry Valley 
Reservoir is completed and put in operation. It should also be brought out that 
with the completion of Cherry Valley Reservoir the regulated flow of the stream 
will make possible a very economical power development of 118,000 horsepower 
below the‘dam. There is a great demand for this power at the present time 
in this part of the State. 

A final structure, the new Don Pedro Dam, as provided in the agreement of 
June 30, 1949, between the districts and the city and county of San Francisco 
will be started about 1960 and with its completion the Tuolumne River will be 
completely regulated by five reservoirs owned and operated by the districts 
and the city and county of San Francisco. This large storage capacity will 
result in a minimum regulated annual release down the river of 1,600,000 acre- 
feet as compared with a dry year natural flow runoff of about 600,000 acre-feet. 
Flood flow peaks of 100,000 second-feet will be reduced to about 7,000 second- 
feet. This means a maximum use of the Tuolumne River for domestic water 
supply, irrigation, flood control and power development. 

Under these conditions we feel justified in urging an appropriation of $2,815,- 
000, a sum which will allow construction to proceed without interruption on the 
Cherry Valley project. 
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Mr. Crowett. I want to concur with what has been said by Mr. 
Lloyd and Mr. Kidd. The Turlock irrigation district is located in 
Stanislaus and Merced Counties and the San Joaquin Valley of Cali 
fornia, We supply water to more than 146,000 acres of diversified 
crops farmed by more than 6,500 landowners through a 1,900 mile 
canal system; we generate and distribute power for domestic use and 
industry over the area. We maintain and operate a complete and 
effective drainage system which has controlled the ground water level. 
Our canals, reservoirs, power plans, transmission lines, substations, 
pumps and structures have been financed by bond issues and by direct 
taxes onourlands. The district was organized in 1887. 

I am here representing the Turlock irrigation district in support of 
this appropriation for $2,815,000, and I appreciate very much you 
gentlemen hearing us. 

Mr. Rasavr. Thank you, Mr. Crowell. 


Mr. Grirriru. Mr. Francis V. Keesling, Jr., representing the mayor 
of the city and county of San Francisco. 

Mr. Keestinc. I concur in the statements made by Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
Kidd, and Mr. Crowell. It is not necessary for me to take any addi- 
tional time, merely to urge the committee to appropriate $2,815,000 
for this project which all local, State, and Federal official groups, in- 
cluding the two large Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts, the city 
and county of San Francisco, the California State Water Resources 
Board, and the Army engineers, agree is good business for all con- 
cerned. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. GrirritH. I would like to introduce Mr. John M. Luther, man- 
ager of the California Central Valleys Flood Control Association. 

Mr. Luruer. My name is John Luther, and I work for the Califor- 
nia Central Valley Flood Control Association. This is the Sacra- 
mento landowner end of this problem. 


I have a statement, Mr. Chairman, which I would like to be made a 
part of the record. 


Mr. Razavr. Without objection this will be made part of the record. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY JOHN M. LuTHER, CALIFORNIA CENTRAL VALLEYS FLoop ConTROL 
ASSOCIATION 


I am filing this statement on behalf of the landowners in the Sacramento 
Valley who rely on the protection afforded by the Sacramento River project 

The early development of werks of flood control, its authorization as a 
Federal undertaking in 1917, and the details of the several acts between that 
date and the present are all a matter of record with this committee and need 
not be reviewed here. Suffice it to say that the project as presently authorized 
consists of all levees and other works listed in the Grant report, House Document 
No. 23, Sixty ninth Congress, first session, including their reconstruction to revise 
grade and section with graveled crown roadways as set forth in House Decument 
No. 649, Seventy-eighth Congress, second session. ; 

The works of this project were all authorized by the Congress prior to 1944 
and for purposes of appropriation are kept separate from the modifications and 
new works which were authorized in the act of December 22, 1944. As of fiscal 
year 1951 the estimated Federal cost of the project was $42,600,000. At that 
time it is our understanding that in appearing before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee representatives of the Corps of Engineers indicated that while the cost 
of the project would exceed the estimate it was its intention to construct the 
remaining incompleted portions by seeking appropriations under the budget 
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item “Flood control, general” and to consider appropriations under the Sacra- 
mento River project item as completed. 

For many reasons familiar to this committee such procedure was unworkable 
under California flood-control law, and in fiscal year 1952 a general under- 
standing was reached that a new estimate of cost to complete the project would 
be secured by the engineers in cooperation with California agencies, together 
with a review and perfection of understanding governing the respective obliga- 
tions for construction and maintenance by the Federal and State Governments. 

About a year and a halfshas been devoted to this review and, by letter of 
November 27, 1951, from the State reclamation board to the Sacramento dis- 
trict engineer, there was transmitted a memorandum of understanding re- 
specting the Sacramento River flood-control project. This memorandum was 
based on a report of the State engineer to the State reclamation board which 
reviewed all of the pertinent history of the project with respect to its authori- 
zation, construction, maintenance, and operation. The report sets forth: 

(1) All of the items comprising the Sacramento River flood-control project 
authorized by Congress prior to December 22, 1944. It is my understanding 
that on the local level there has been general agreement as between the 
engineers and the State as to the works which comprise the project and the 
levee construction standards. 

(2) Federal costs of completion of the project are set forth based on a re- 
survey of the entire project by the Army engineers of last summer, and enumer- 
ating for each stream and channel the items and cost of work remaining. These 
works and their Federal costs have been concurred in by the State and total 
$19,560,000, which figure represents the additional Federal cost over the prior 
estimate, making the present estimate of Federal costs of the entire project 
$62,160,000. 

(3) In addition to Federal costs the State report sets forth an estimated 
eost to the State for the completion of this work of $14,965,000, of which 
$5,178,000 represents the cost of rights-of-way, easements, etc., and $9,800,000 
the estimate of cost to the State for the required alteration of existing railroad 
and highway bridges across channels for flood ways. 

Therefore, the completion of these works represents an approximate 60—40 
burden as between the Federal and State Governments. 

(4) The report points out: 

(a) That the State of California has given assurances of local cooperation 
required by Federal law obligating the State to furnish lands, easements, rights- 
of-way, and utility alterations; hold and save the United States free from claims 
for damage due to construction; and operate and maintain all flood control- 
project works after completion in accordance with prescribed regulations. 

(b) That the State on behalf of itself and all local interests is obligated by 
State law to the enumerations in paragraph (a) of this statement. 

(c) The State agrees, pursuant to section 8621 of its water code, that it may 
contribute a portion of project construction costs in lieu of providing rights-of- 
way. 

(d@) The State will accept units or sections of levees as completed when it is 
mutually agreed such maintenance is practicable and reasonable in view of all 
circumstances and the State will not defer acceptances of levees or other flood- 
control works until the entire system of project levees and other works have 
been completed. 

(e) In accepted levees for maintenance the State will include the acceptance 
for maintenance of river banks providing the need for such maintenance is not 
attributable to navigation works or navigation traffic. State and local annual 
maintenance costs of project works are currently estimated by the report to be 
$1,000,000. 

The foregoing statements represent substantial agreement between Federal and 
State agencies in compliance with Federal and State law and the request for 
such clarification by the Bureau of the Budget and this committee. 

As has been pointed out in each year of prior testimony, the rate of construc- 
tion over the 35-year period since the project’s original Federal authorization 
has been extremely slow. Until various units and reaches of the project are 
brought to standard and turned over to the State for operation and maintenance, 
a continuing annual cost for bank protection is required of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the present average estimate of which over the past current years is in 
the neighborhood of $500,000 or $600,000. At the rate Federal construction funds 
have been made available—$1,000,000 for the current year and the budget request 
of a similar amount for fiscal year 1953—it is clear that over half of such appro- 




















priations go merely for bank protection which in a measure could be considered 
maintenance, the cost attributable to flood control of which would otherwise be 
borne by local government. The actual record of construction accomplishments 
on the project during the last few years bears out this contention to the extent 
where it is evident that little if any progress during the past three fiscal years 
has been made toward the actual construction completion of the project. 

The Association, on whose behalf I submit this statement, the State Reclama- 
tion Board and the State Water Resources Board of California request an ap- 
propriation for the Sacramento River project for fiscal year 1953 of $3,500,000. 

Aside from the flood control so urgently required in the Sacramento Valley 
which would be secured by the project’s completion, it would appear reasonable 


and expedient for the Federal Government to complete these construction works 
rapidly in the interest of sound fiscal policy. 


BLACK BUTTE DAM AND RESERVIOR 


In addition to the needs of the Sacramento River project, additional storage in 
the upper Sacramento Valley on Stony Creek is urgently needed for the pro- 
tection of the city of Orland and the surrounding agricultural area, together with 
its beneficial effect in reducing flood flows in the Sacramento River and Butte 
Basin. This project is the Black Butte Dam and Reservoir on Stony Creek, au- 
thorized in the 1944 Federal act which would provide control of floodflows of 
that stream together with a firm new irrigation yield of 60,000 acre-feet annu- 
ally. No construction funds have, as yet, been provided. Our recommendation 


is for the inclusion of $100,000 in the appropriation for advance planning on 
this project. 


Mr. Lurner. I intend to speak almost entirely about the Sacra- 
mento River project. 

I know this committee is thoroughly familiar with it and I won't 
go into any of the statistical detail though. 

For a number of years we have been getting only minor appropria- 
tions for this project, as you know. It is the oldest one in California, 
and this policy, or at least the effect of it, has proved extremely ex- 

ensive to the Federal Government because of the continued cost 
eee of the bank protection on the uncompleted parts of the 
project. 

In fact, the annual cost of such work has been about 60 percent of 
the 2, he, aS which we have been getting annually, leaving only 
a very little each year for construction. I think there has been some- 
what of a reluctance on the part of Congress to appropriate sufficient 
funds because of two things: One was a lack of understanding of 
what constituted the project, how much of it was complete and how 
much incomplete; 48 second, a lack of understanding with respect 
to the responsibility of California and the local agencies for main- 
tenance of the project. And you have had a feeling that a substantial 
amount of the money which you annually appropriated went for 
maintenance, thereby prolonging the cost of the project. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Luruer. If I accomplish anything here at all, my hope is that 
we will present a few facts with respect to where we stand on those 
two issues. 

These problems, these two problems, are largely resolved at the 
present time. I have a map here which I have made up, which shows 
the project I am talking about. The dotted part, the dotted lines 
there [indicating], indicate the completed sections of the project. 
You notice some of them are dots. 

Mr. Rapavr. The dots, completed ? 

Mr. Lurner. Incomplete, the dots and the lines through the dots, 
the difference being that one indicates a completed levee but not a 
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completed roadway so you have—I have thrown them all together 
and shown that those parts of the project which still require some 
work either bank protection, levee reconstruction. 

The work shown on that map is the result of a survey made by the 
Corps of Engineers last summer. And the extent of that work has 
been agreed upon by our State agencies, division of water resources, 
the State reclamation board and the Army. 

Also, the estimate of course to do that job. It is roughly $19,560,- 
000. We have also agreed on another estimate. The cost to the State 
to carry out that $19,000,000 work, Federal work, is about $15,000,000. 

In other words, the total cost to complete it will be about 60 percent 
Federal and about 40 percent State. The State is preparing to go 
ahead with its bargain on the contract. 

The State has also submitted to the engineers a problem of under- 
standing with respect to this other item, that is the responsibility of 
the State for maintenance. And in that problem, the State agrees 
that the State will accept units of the project as completed. They 
will not defer such acceptance until the whole project is finished or 
completed. 

In other words as the Federal agency completes a unit of that 
project, the State agrees under its law it can take over that unit for 
maintenance thereby relieving the Federal Government from this 
recurring annual expense that has been going on for many years. 

Mr. Rasavr. Are each of the units individually named? 

Mr. Luruer. No units individually named. 

Mr. Razavur. Who decides what is a unit? 

Mr. Luruer. It would be a matter to be decided in the field largely, 
workable unit. It would not necessarily mean a 6 feet to the mile 
somewhere along the section. It would mean a unit of the project 
which could be reasonably operated and maintained by the State. 
We are doing that now. 

Mr. Kerr. Will you indicate approximately how much still re- 
mains to be done. 

Mr. Lurner. Very small amount of nonconstruction at all, only 19 
miles of nonconstruction levee. 

Now, with respect to the other point the State will accept the river 
banks for maintenance providing the need for such work is not due to 
navigation. Now, as the basis for this problem of understanding, the 
State has prepared a complete report with respect to what constitutes a 
project, what the laws are, the work, item by item up and down the 
river and our costs. I would just like to file that with the committee 
for your record. 

Mr. Rapavt. It may be filed with the committee. 

Mr. Luruer. One other point, the committee may have gathered 
an idea over the years that we are not doing very much in the way 
of annual maintenance at the present time. 

I have a copy here, of an annual maintenance report which was 
made by the State and has been made each year since 1947. It shows 
the progress which has been made since that time. There are 963 
miles of levee as shown by that name. 

Mr. Razavt. This may be filed with the committee. 

Mr. Lurner. In 1947, that State in the making its maintenance 
report, showed as poor, that is the local districts not doing a very 
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good job, out of the 963 miles, 521 miles and iti s fair to good, 442 
miles. The report shows that for the 1951 maintenance report there 
were still 313 miles of poor maintenance but the fairly good has 
jumped up to 650 miles. We are actually spending, will have this 
year, of State and local money, a million dollars and that is our esti- 
‘mate of our annual cost for maintenance on this project. And it 
represents out-of-pocket annual cost for maintenance: 

Now the budget item is $1,000,000 as you well know on this project. 
We are recommending $3,500,000 for 1953. 

Mr. Lurner. I have one other thing that is my estimate. With 
respect to Black Butte, the details are covered in the statement filed 
with the committee. We would like to reeoommend planning funds to 
the extent of $100,000 for that project. 

Mr. Razavt. Is it budgeted ? 
Mr. Luruer. There is nothing in the budget. 
Mr. Rasavr. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Grirrira. Our next speaker, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Deterding. 

Mr. Dererptnc. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Charles Deterding. I am the county executive, Sacra- 
mento County, Calif. I have been instructed by the board of super- 
visors to appear before your committee and urge approval of the ap- 
propriation as set out in the executive budget to continue construction 
of Folsom Dam this next fiscal year. In addition I have been author- 
ized to represent the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce. I would 


like at this time to submit a resolution from the chamber of com- 
merce. 


Here is a statement I would like to have filed. 


Mr. Rasavr. Without objection, we will file this for the record. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. DerTerpING, Country Executive, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Charles W. Deterd- 
ing. I am the county executive of Sacramento County, Calif. I have been in- 
structed by the board of supervisors to appear before your committee and urge 
approval of the appropriation as set out in the executive budget, to continue 
construction on the Folsom Dam project, in the next fiscal year. 

In addition I have been authorized to represent the Sacramento Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Several contracts are now authorized by the Corps of Engineers on the Fol- 
som Dam project. The principal work under construction at the present time 
is as follows: 

The inlet and outlet channels along with the diversion tunnel located under the 
right abutment of the main dam, is approximately 40-percent complete. This 
work is being performed by T. EB, Conolly of San Francisco, Calif, 

Excavation for the right and left abutments in solid rock is approximately 
85-percent complete, This work is located in the main channel of the river 
and is being performed by the Earl Parker Co. of Marysville, Calif. 

The earth fill auxiliary dam at Mormon Island is being constructed by the 
D. & H. Co. at Santa Ana, Calif. This is an earth dam of considerable size, 
and is a major part of the Folsom Dam project. This dam has an average 
height of 120 feet and a length of 1 mile. It is approximately 70-percent com- 
vleted. 

The contract for the construction of the main dam has been awarded to the 
Savin Construction Corp. of East Hartford, Conn., and Merritt, Chapman & 
Scott of New York City. 

The preliminary work for this contract is now under way. The major por- 
tion of the construction will start after the flood season when the river flow can 
be diverted through the diversion tunnel. 
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‘ 


Other miscellaneous items of the project completed are five of the eight earth- 
fill dikes and the Government administration and service buildings. Land acqui- 
sitions are about 45 percent complete, road relocations are 35 percent complete, 
power line relocations are 10 percent complete, relocation of North Fork Ditch 
and Natomas Water Co. facilities are 20 percent complete. 

From now on, as you can see from the progress of the work, it is imperative 
that the whole project must be so coordinated that each operation will fit into 
construction schedules, 

The construction of a project of the magnitude of the Folsom Dam involves 
complicated and well-thought out engineering planning. To maintain efficient 
over-all operation, the work must be thought of in its entirety. 

Schedules of delivery of materials, performance of personnel, and machine 
operation must be so 7Oordinated that maximum efficiency will be obtained at 
all times. A timetable scheduling all phases of the work must be prepared in 
order to maintain efficient over-all construction during 1953. Such a timetable 
of performance can only be predicated on the assumption that funds are available 
to do the work. 

The total funds appropriated to date for construction of Folsom Dam and 
Reservoir are $15,952,000, of which $6,870,000 were appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1952. 

’ For the fiscal year 1953 it is proposed to spend $18,130,000 for the following 
items to efficiently and economically carry on the work in conformity with good 
constricting practice : 

Land acquisition, roads and utilities relocation, main dams and appurte- 
nances, Mormon Island Dam and dikes, power features in the dam for the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Government camp facilities, firebreaks, and reservoir 
cleaning. 

It is contemplated that the over-all project will be about 28 percent completed 
on June 30, 1952. 

In discussing the Folsom project with you it is necessary to repeat what I 
have so often said in the past. Sacramento is still located in the path of the 
American River, subject to all uncertainties that are peculiar to that stream. 

Each year in appearing before you I have emphasized the serious flood menace 
that prevails on the lower American River because of conditions that exist on 
the catchment area above. 

The American River watershed, like all watersheds, has characteristics that 
are largely peculiar to itself. It is an area of exceptional heavy snowfall. 
Depths of snowfall to 600 inches are not uncommon, and 300 inches of compacted 
snow with a water content of 35 to 45 percent is quite common. This heavy 
snowfall is largely in the higher altitudes, 6,000 to 10,000 feet on the west slope 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The zone between 3,000 feet and 6,000 feet 
elevation is subject to very heavy rain or snowfall. The lower zones from 
Sacramento, elevation approximately 30 feet to 3,000 feet, is subject almost 
entirely to rain of heavy intensity. 

Each year because of the meteorological characteristics of the area storms 
of various forms and intensity dominate the whole watershed. These storms 
may come in the form of heavy snow. freezing temperatures, rain or snow on the 
lower altitudes, varying in intensity and duration. A heavy snowfall with 
freezing temperatures may be followed by a warm rain, resulting in floods in the 
vicinity of Sacramento. 

During the last half of November and the first week of December 1950, a 
storm of unusual warmth resulted in a precipitation of approximately 42.5 
inches of rain on the upper reaches of the American River watershed. The 
maximum intensity for a 24-hour period, 7 inches on November 18. This 
resulted in a runoff of unusual proportions, producing a maximum discharge of 
210,400 cubic feet per second at Folsom. This was less than the flood of 1861 
and 1862. The flood of 1906-7 resulted in a discharge of 186,000 cubic feet 
per second. 

A study of the records of a hundred years of runoff from the watershed 
of the American River establishes no set pattern of floods or what can be 
expected trom year to year. On the other hand, however, it does establish 
the fact that should a combination of meteorological and hydrological condi- 
tions develop over the whole watershed it is conceivable that a flood of far 
zreater volume than we have ever known may occur. 

This water year an entirely different condition presents itself. Through late 
December and early January, storms of great fury broke forth, leaving an 
excess of 200 inches of compacted snow on the higher altitudes of the American 
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River watershed. This was a storm of blizzard proportions, and stopped the 
railroad and highway traffic for 10 days. Not since the year 1890 has the 
railroad had its trains snowed in for such a long period. The Southern 
Pacific’s luxurious streamliner was snowed in for 2 weeks, and the main 
transcontinental highway was closed for a month. 

Sacramento now sits below this great snow cover, anxiously watching the 
weather, hoping that as the warm days of March approach, they will not be 
accompanied by rains of great intensity. 

The hydrology of the American River watershed is most complex. Our 
concern has always been that a proper coordination of all the factors that 
enter the problem would develop a runoff that would have disastrous effects on 
the developed areas around Sacramento, 

In the water year 1950-51, large areas of highly improved property were 
inundated—homes were damaged, levees washed out, and major highways were 
flooded for long periods of time. 

Today we are concerned that the same conditions may be repeated this year. 
So I am sure that you can appreciate the feelings of the people in Sacramento 
and why they have sent me here to urge this appropriation for the Folsom Dam. 

I respectfully request that you give consideration to our problem, realizing 
the flood hazard we are subject to, and authorize the appropriation requested 
in the executive budget. 

Large areas that are now subject to overflow are in great demand for devel- 
opment because of our rapidly increasing population. This cannot be realized 
until Folsom Dam can effect flood control on the American River. For the 
protection of property from floods the Folsom project will produce beneficial 
results in the overflow areas and will materially reduce the pressure on the 
levees. 

The Folsom project is an economic undertaking, and will pay returns immedi- 
ately upon completion. There is at present a demand for water and power in 
the service area, and flood benefits will become effective when the dam is 
approximately one-half completed. 

Four hundred thousand acre feet of the Folsom Reservoir is reserved for flood 
control. This will provide sufficient regulation of the floods on the American 
River to assure the control of excess runoff by the flood canals now provided in 
the vicinity of Sacramento. 

Your approval of the appropriation as now provided in the executive budget 
would most sincerely be appreciated by the citizens of Sacramento City and 
Sacramento County. 


Mr. Dererpine. Here is a resolution from the Sacramento Chamber 
of Commerce. 

This resolution is from the board of supervisors supporting the 
project and authorizing me to be here. 

Mr. Rapavutr. Those may both be filed in the record, without 
objection. 
(The resolutions referred to are as follows :) 


RESOLUTION No. 10,823 


Whereas floods from the American River have always been a threat to the 
county of Sacramento; and 

Whereas the watershed of the American River is now covered by an unusually 
heavy snowpack ; and 

Whereas, the Folsom Dam is approximately one-fourth completed; and 

Whereas the need for the Folsom Dam as a flood-control and water-conserva- 
tion project is vital to the economy of the State of California; and 

Whereas the county of Sacramento has always been concerned with the menace 
of flood waters from the American River: and 

Whereas in November and December 1950, floods of unprecedented proportions 
from the American River caused extensive damage in the vicinity of Sacramento: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of the county of Sacramento, State of 
California, earnestly urge the appropriation of $18,130,000 as set out in the 
executive budget be authorized to continue construction on the Folsom Dam; 
and be it further 
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Resolved, That Charles W. Deterding, the county executive for the county of 
Sacramento, State of California, be authorized to personally appear before con- 
gressional committees in Washington, D. C., to present the facts and the need for 
the Folsom Dam. 

Passed and adopted by the Board of Supervisors of the county of Sacramento, 
State of California, this 18th day of February 1952, by the following vote, to wit: 
Ayes—Supervisors, Bonetti, Elmer, Hoffman, Kelley, Garlick; noes Super- 
visors, none ; absent—supervisors, none. 





Jas R. GARLIcK, 
Chairman of the Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County, Calif. 

Attest: 
[SEAL] C. C. LaRugr, County Clerk. 
By WM. H. Dick, Deputy Clerk. 


FoLtsom DAM PROJECT RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has approved and provided the 
initial finances for the development of one of the most vitally important projects 
for reclamation in the State of California through its approval of funds for the 
construction of Folsom Dam on the American River, 22 miles from the city of 
Sacramento; and 

Whereas, approximately 300,000 acres of fertile lands not now in profitable 
production could be developed to produce important crops and greatly increase 
the food supply of the country provided water is available for irrigation; 
and ‘ 

Whereas lands now under cultivation being irrigated by water from under- 
ground sources through utilization of electrical energy for pumping are on the 
verge of reverting to their former nonproductive state due to recession of the 
water level, creating increased and virtually prohibitive pumping costs, with 
a further threat of cutting off power on account of constantly increasing demands 
throughout the entire area for electrical energy ; and 

Whereas flood conditions in the past years have caused damages to our im- 
portant highways, military installations, and to the property of residents of 
this area in the sum of millions of dollars; and 

Whereas the snow pack has been very heavy this year in the Sierra-Nevada 
and the danger of floods is consequently greater; and 

Whereas the United States Corps of Engineers have, through their initial 
surveys and the construction work during the past 2 years, developed the project 
where the dam itself can now be built and completed as rapidly as Federal 
funds are made available in order that the multiple-purpose features of the 
project may be made effective ; be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Sacramento Chamber of Com- 
merce authorize Mr. Charles Deterding, Jr., county executive of Sacramento 
County, to represent this organization at the various hearings before congres- 
sional committees to present facts supporting the need for an appropriation of 
$18,130,000 as recommended by the President of the United States to be used 
for the early completion of the Folsom Dam project on the American River. 

This is to certity that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of the resolu- 
tion adopted at the regular meeting of the board of directors of the Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce held Monday, February 4, 1952. 


[SEAL] Lewis H. Day, General Manager. 


Mr. Dererptna. I have some pictures here of the construction to 
date on the Folsom Dam project and pictures here of the flood of last 
year. They may be of interest to you. 

Mr. Razavr. Will you summarize your statement ? 

Mr. Derervrna. I have appeared so often before your committee in 
support of the Folsom Dam project that there is little that has not 
already been said. 

The floods at Sacramento from the American River are as acute as 
ever. Summer water is continually getting shorter. We in Sacra- 
mento, however, are most vitally concerned over the possibility of 
93619—52—pt. 2——44 f 
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floods from the American River. Each year in presenting the ur- 
gency of rapidly completing the Folsom Dam, I have described condi- 
tions as they exist in the Sierra watershed of the American River. 
Some years there has been little snow to cause floods and shortage of 
summer water followed, other years depth of the snow in excess of 300 
inches have been recorded. There is equivalent to approximately 5 
feet of water in the form of snow on the higher elevations of the 
American River watershed as of this date. 

So I am sure that you can visualize what would happen if we should 
get a warm rain of great intensity. Last November 18, 7 inches of 
rain fell in 24 hours on this watershed. A study of the records of the 
run-off of the American River for the past 100 years establishes the 
fact that excessive floods are the result of certain weather patterns 
and watershed conditions. 

The proper synchronizing of the two conditions would result in 
floods of greater proportions, than we have ever known. Every river 
at some time in its history produces a flood far greater than has ever 
been recorded. We in Sacramento are fearful that the American 
River may develop a flood of disastrous proportions any winter. The 
need for the Folsom Dam we think is very well founded. 

I would like at this time to show a chart of the snowfall on the 
American River watershed over some 50 years. You can see there in 
red, the compacted snow. There are many years in which the com- 


pacted snow, has been over 300 inches. The total snowfall in excess of 
600 inches 


Mr. Razavut. Over 300 this year? 

Mr. Dererpine. As of the 22d, there was 251 inches of compacted 
snow at Norden. Here is a chart of the snowfall for 1906 and 1907, 
308 inches. That year, the snow pack reached its peak along in the 
early part of March. That year we had a flood. The same conditions 
prevailed in 1910 and 1911 and it was 308 inches of compacted snow. 
In the middle of March, warm weather, and rains resulted in a flood. 
In 1937 and 1938 we only had 343 inches of snow. At the same time 
a warm spell and rain came and we had quite a tiood. 

Here is a combined sheet. This blue here [indicating] represents 
the present snow pack, 251 inches, higher than it has ever been at this 
time of year. This line over here is 1906 and 1907, this dark purple 
is the average over a 50-year period. 

Mr. Rapavt. Your peak is also around April 1? 

Mr. Dererpinc. March and April. 

Most of the work of constructing the Folsom Dam is now covered 
by contract. It is estimated that by June 30, 1952, approximately 25 
percent of the construction will be completed. Because of the number 
of contractors and the magnitude of the work it is imperative that the 
Gperations be planned and coordinated so that the most efficient pro- 
grams of construction can be carried out. To do this, the contractors 
have set up schedules of operation and performance in conformity 
with well thought out engineering construction practice. Such a 
timetable must of necessity be predicated on considering the job as a 
whole. That of course can only be done by having sufficient funds 
available to carry out the contemplated program. The total funds 
appropriated to date for construction of the project are $15,952,000 of 
which $6,870,000 were appropriated for the fiseal year 1952. For the 
fiscal year 1953, it is estimated that $18,130,000 will be required to 
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effectively carry on the work in conformity with good construction 
practice. 

The following are some of the items on which work is now progress- 
ing and which should be continued: Land acquisition, road and utility 
relocation, main dams and appurtenances, Mormon Island Dam and 
dikes, power features in the dam for the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Government camp facilities, firebreaks, and reservoir cleaning. 

Construction on the diversion tunnel is now progressing rapidly. 
The schedule provides that the river can be diverted through the 
tunnel this spring after the flood season. The dam contractor will 
then vigorously move into the river channel, excavate for the dam 
foundation and with all possible speed start pouring concrete so that 
he can get out of the bottom of the river by November. This is going 
to require good planning and there must be sufficient funds to support 
such an operation. 

Sacramento County is anxious to get the dam constructed as soon 
as possible. There is a very heavy snow pack on the higher altitudes 
of the American River watershed this year. We are watching the 
weather reports every day, anxiously hoping that normal weather 
conditions will prevail. Sacramento will only feel safe when Folsom 
Dam is completed. 

The project is economically justifiable. We start returning revenues 
immediately upon completion. A sound fiseal policy would seem to 
indicate that the early completion of this dam is desirable. Therefore, 
we earnestly urge that the appropriation requested in the budget 
be authorized. The county of Sacramento is cooperating with the 
Federal engineers in every way possible. The county is constructing 
roads in the vicinity of the dam wherever needed. <A four-lane high- 
way is now being planned from the town of Folsom to the dam. 
Proper zoning ordinances have been passed by the board of super- 
visors. All the area in the vicinity of the reservoir is under proper 
regulation and control. County and Federal representatives meet 
regularly to discuss the program, the Government engineers having 
full voice in the proceeding. I would like to express to the committee 
my appreciation for the consideration that you have always given on 
the im project. 

Thank you for the privilege and opportunity of presenting our 
case to you. 

Mr. Ragautr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Grirriru. I would like to introduce Mr. H. E. Hedger, chief 
engineer, Los Angeles County flood-control district. 

Mr. Hepeer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is H. E. 
Hedger, chief engineer, Los Angeles County flood-control district and 
authorized by the board of supervisors of that district and the county 
of Los Angeles to present our views as to the need for flood-control 
appropriations. 

Mr. Rasavur. Without objection, we will put it in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 

FEBRUARY, 1952. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is H. E. Hedger afid my position is 
that of chief -engineer of the Los Angeles County flood control district in 
California. The governing body of the district, the Board of Supervisors of Los 


Angeles County, has authorized and directed me to appear before the committees 
of Congress that consider the appropriations recommended by the President for 
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flood control work throughout the Nation and to present the needs of Los 
Angeles County in this respect. : 

Although the history of Los Angeles County is replete with disastrous floods, 
it has been fortunately spared such calamities from 1944 through 1951. On the 
contrary, we have experienced 7 years of very serious drought during that period. 
The flood control engineers of the district, State, and the Corps of Engineers, 
however, knew that this respite from floods would soon end and have urged 
that maximum appropriations be made by Congress so that the construction of 
permanent flood control works might proceed as rapidly as possible to meet the 
renewed onslaught of floods which were sure to come. During this period the 
representatives of the State and of our district have appeared before you each 
year and presented the current flood control needs of our county. However 
each year Congress has had to consider the drain on appropriations of other na- 
tional programs and of the many international problems of these times, As a 
result, flood control appropriations have had to be reduced to but a fraction of 
the amounts necessary, and construction of needed flood control projects has so 
seriously lagged that we are far from being able to combat the devastation of 
floods yet to come. Our period of seven floodless years has now ended. Time 
has run out on our period of relief from flood damage. Since January 1, 1952, 
Los Angeles County has experienced 2 major storms which have cost 10 lives 
and resulted in property damage of many millions. 

Although both of these storms have been very serious, as evidenced by the 
loss of life and property damage sustained, they by no means approach the 
magnitude of floods experienced in other years such as 1943, 1988, 1934, 1916, 
1914, and earlier years. They are but indicative of the tremendous cost in lives 
and property damage that must occur if another 1938 flood is experienced in 
Los Angeles County before our major flood control projects have been completed. 

One of the principal reasons for this dire situation is that the unprecedented 
influx of population, with its consequent growth of industrial, commercial and 
residential developments, has far exceeded the rate at which flood protection 
work has been financed. In 1938, when 49 lives were lost in Los Angeles County 
and over $40 million in property damage was suffered due to floods, the popula- 
tion of the county was 2,450,000. Today the population of the county is 4,466,000 
and a large proportion of the additional 2,016,000 people have settled in areas 
subject to flood hazard because most of the higher and safer areas were already 
occupied by prior residents. 

So, gentlemen, I come from an area just recovering from severe storm damage ; 
where lives have been lost as a result; where thousands of our residents have 
suffered the loss of their homes, some permanently, some temporarily, because of 
floods, and where the demand is at full strength that the district, State, and the 
Federal Government correct this situation without delay. 

You have heard the recommendations of the chairman of the State water 
resources board as to the immediate need for appropriations for flood control 
works in California. In Los Angeles County the projects are: 

Los Angeles County drainage area project: 

Upper Los Angeles River: 
Van Nuys Blvd. to Sepulveda flood-control basin___.._--___ $900, 000 
Sepulveda flood-control basin to Reseda Blvd 


ROT a ee ae FE 2, 800, 000 
Lower Los Angeles River: 
Tee we OO AMmORe Wwe i a a 6, 250, 000 
Pacific Electric Railway to Compton Blvd____-__-_---______ 2, 600, 000 
Rio Hondo—Southern Pacific R. R. to Anaheim-Telegraph Rd___ 2, 900, 000 
’acoima Wash-Arleta St. to Tujunga Wash___----_--__________ 1, 900, 000 
Lopez flood-control basin—right-of-way acquisition 


et BA ROL B EE EN LIE RELL I BIER: SEATED, 5 17, 445, 000 
Whittier Narrows Dam-_-_-_-_--_- Sal tea acelideats tatiana bans ss belechanre-wautgaseieaencis Ee toe 8, 500, 000 
an “Antemie DRM oii skit i ae ee Sa 3, 000, 000 
San Antonio Channel____-----~---- nbhgnbSacguipha iat Laie echjadsbikadcinphls chins 50, 000 

oo” PRESS ee aa eee aie eS Ears area noes © baat eee. Be 28, 995, 000 


Immediate need of every one of these items has been demonstrated by the 
floods of this January. 

The first unit of the Los Angeles County drainage area project—completion of 
a concrete-lined channel for upper Los Angeles River from Van Nuys Boulevard 
to Sepulveda flood-control basin—will close the only gap remaining in the per- 
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manent flood channel of the upper Los Angeles River downstream from Sepulveda 
regulating dam. Effective use of this $6,640,000 structure in regulating flood 
flows is greatly handicapped because the full discharge planned by the Corps of 
Engineers cannot be released without causing overflow of this unimproved sec- 
tion of channel with consequent hazard to the thousands of residences along 
its banks. 

The second unit proposes permanent improvement of the upper Los Angeles 
River from Sepulveda flood-contral basin, upstream to Reseda Boulevard. This 
reach of the Los Angeles River is now unimproved and was barely adequate to 
carry off flood waters accumulating from the January storms. Lack of depth in 
the existing channel prevented it from draining tributary channels during these 
storms, as a result of which flooding of large areas occurred and the evacuation 
of many residents was necessary. 

The third unit of the Los Angeles County drainage area program calls for the 
construction of an enlarged channel for the lower Los Angeles River upstream 
from its point of discharge into the Pacific Ocean—from Ocean Avenue to Ana- 
heim Boulevard in the city of Long Beach. In previous years our district has 
pointed out to you the fact that the subsidence of an area of several square 
miles around this point has caused existing levees and bridges to settle several 
feet in relation to sea level with the result that the original channel capacity of 
well over 100,000 cubic feet per second has been reduced by about 50 percent. 
During the January storms a flow of 56,000 cubic feet per second left a freeboard 
below top of levees of but 18 inches, and disastrous overflow would have occurred 
had the storm intensity continued or increased. This situation demands immedi- 
ate correction. It not only affects a substantial part of the Los Angeles Harbor 
and industrial area, but also the United States naval installations at Terminal 
Island, most important to national defense. 

The fourth and fifth items—the lower Los Angeles River, Pacific Electrie Rail- 
way to Compton Boulevard, and Rio Hondo, Southern Pacific Railroad to Ana- 
heim-Telegraph Road—are portions of the river channel development that have 
been under way for several years in coordination with the Whittier Narrows 
flood-control basin project. Fortunately the January storms were not of such 
major proportions as to overtax the existing reservoirs operated by the Corps 
of Engineers and this district on the Rio Hondo-San Gabriel River watershed, 
but were sufficient to demonstrate the urgent need for completing permanent im- 
provement of the river channels of the Rio Hondo and lower Los Angeles River, 
since they will be essential to full use of the Whittier Narrows flood-control basin 
upon completion. The San Gabriel River, which must carry the entire flow of 
this watershed pending completion of Whittier Narrows flood-control basin, was 
almost taxed to capacity below Whittier Narrows by runoff from these storms. 
A slight increase in flood flows would have hazarded the lives and property of 
thousands of home owners residing in this area. 

The last two units of the Los Angeles County drainage area project—Pacoima 
Wash from Arleta Street to Tujunga Wash and the Lopez flood-control basin— 
were sorely needed during the January floods. We have in former years pointed 
out to your committee that until these units of the Tujunga Wash system are 
completed, the flood flows of Pocoima Wash have no other route to travel but 
through the city streets of Van Nuys. Here is a picture showing the flow of 
floodwaters on January 17, 1952, down Van Nuys Boulevard, the main artery 
of this community in the heart of San Fernando Valley. Local merchants’ esti- 
mates of their storm damage and loss of business run into millions. Immediate 
construction of these units is mandatory if the lives and property of those 
living in Van Nuys are to be protected. 

The Whittier Narrows Dam is well along as to construction and, as pointed 
out above, the January storms have demonstrated the need for its early com- 
pletion. This project can be completed within 2 years if adequately financed and 
appropriations should be so provided without fail. 

The threat of the unprotected San Antonio Wash to the national defense trans- 
portation net has again been demonstrated although fortunately the January 
storms did not create floods from this mountain watershed in such size as to 
sever the main transcontinental railroad and highway lines, as in 1938 and other 
years. The flood flow from San Antonio Canyon was a grim reminder, however, 
that until the San Antonio Dam is completed flood disaster to the Nation’s com- 
munication lines as well as to the resident population impends. 

Gentlemen, the above program was adopted by the State water resources 
board in December 1951. The storms of January 1952 have created much 
damage in many other areas of Los Angeles County and the actual needs for 











flood-control improvements in the county today, according to the views of man) 
of our local officials and residents, woul i include many other units of the Los 
Angeles County drainage area project and would involve much larger appropria- 
tions than those listed. The urgent necessity for construction of the flood-contro| 
improvements proposed for Eaton Wash, Arcadia Wash, Coyote Creek, Centinela 
Creek, Wilson Canyon, Benedict Canyon, Sierra Madre Villa Canyon, Blanchard 
Canyon, and other channels is evident and will require early consideration by 
your committee. 

It is recognized that you must balance the appropriations recommended by 
your committee throughout the entire United States with the demands for 
national defense and other national programs. There is little doubt, however, 
that better progress must be made in construction of the Los Angeles County 
drainage area project than heretofore, and the need for appropriations for this 
project will increase accordingly. 

The Los Angeles County flood-control district for many years has carried the 
burden of operating its own share of the Los Angeles County drainage area 
system, into which our district has put nearly as much of its funds as has the 
Federal Government, and the responsibility of providing temporary relief to areas 
not yet benefited by construction of the permanent works planned for this 
system. 

Los Angeles County is further faced with an immense program of storm 
drain construction to collect and discharge storm waters into our flood channels 
and our district is now contemplating a bond issue of $115,000,000 for this pur- 
pose, which is less than half the program it must ultimately finance locally for 
this purpose. 

We firmly believe that there is no other area of comparable size in this entire 
country that has gone as far as Los Angeles County in financing its flood-control 
needs and that has been more willing to meet local obligations under approved 
Federal flood-control programs. 

We will continue to carry this load and to meet the local obligations of ucquir- 
ing right-of-way, reconstructing bridges and highways, etc., connected with the 
projects to be financed by the appropriations you recommend. 

We sincerely hope, however, that this year’s enormous appropriation require- 
ments for national defense and other national programs will soon abate so normal 
attention can be given to other problems. However, the flood problem has grown 
to such proportions that it can no longer be deferred, and it has become a matter 
of great urgency that your committee recommend appropriations which will meet 
the full need for flood control in our county. 

We also remind you that Los Angeles County, while small in area in proportion 
to the rest of the Nation, includes 2.75 percent of the Nation’s population, and is 
one of the country’s most important centers of national defense production. On 
this subject I repeat my statement of last year: “In national rank of production 
the Los Angeles industrial area in 1947 was first in the manufacture of aircraft 
and aircraft parts, pumps and compressors, refrigerator equipment and machin- 
ery; heating and plumbing equipment, canned sea food, and motion pictures; 
second in automobile assembly, automobile tire and tube production, storage bat- 
teries, oil field machinery, tool press and blown glass, and concrete and plastic 
products, and third in petroleum refinery, ceramic products, nonferrous found- 
ries, tractors and farm machinery, construction and mining machinery, conveyor 
equipment, miscellaneous fabricated textiles, and miscellaneous wood products. 
It ranked fourth in 16 additional industries. The total annual value added by 
manufacturing in this area was reported as over $2 billion for that year. Since 
1947 the industrial growth of this area has skyrocketed and the protection of 
vital defense equipment, such as aircraft, rubber tires, ceramic and glass products 
for electronic and other use, storage batteries, tractors and farm machinery, 
etc., has greatly expanded.” 

iven in these times of great demand for appropriations for national defense 
there must also be appropriations for the construction of works to protect our 
national deefnse production from loss by interruption of production or destruc- 
tion of plants by floods. 

The program presented by the State and this district represents the bare mini- 


mum of flood-control construction needed in Los Angeles County for this purpose. 
Thank you. 


Mr. Hepcer. This project is of considerable magnitude and has a 
large number of elements in it. For the purpose of assisting the com- 
mittee in following the discussion I have prepared some small maps 
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which perhaps will be of assistance in following the figures that I 
quote. ; 

Perfect as it is, Los Angeles County experiences disastrous floods 
occasionally as well as the rest of California. 

However, we have been spared from that calamity for the last 7 
years. We have had some 7 years of subnormal rainfall and were 
hoping during that period that Congress would be able to provide 
appropriations necessary to get our program for flood protection far 
enough along that it would be prepared to meet the floods that we 
knew were going to come. 

Seven.years is a long time to go without serious floods there. How- 
ever, you have had other considerations before you in the form of in- 
ternational problems and other national problems and the appropria- 
tions actually made have fallen ’way behind on meeting the needs that 
have existed year by year to bring us up to date on flood protection 
to meet the present growth of our county. 

Our period of respite from floods ended last month. We had two 
serious storms in January in Los Angeles County. They were by no 
means the greatest storms that we have experienced, but they were 
very serious nevertheless. I have brought a few photographs showing 
typical flood scenes such as you undoubtedly see from all parts of 
the éountry, but I thought you might like visual evidence. I have also 
brought a few photographs to indicate that we have a somewhat differ- 
ent type of flood hazard in Los Angeles County than is experienced in 
most parts of the United States. That is the hazard of bank erosion, 
which creates very serious conditions to be contended with, as illus- 
trated by the last three photographs. 

The only practical method of preventing damage from bank ero- 
sion such as indicated by the last three photographs, is the construc- 
tion of a reinforced concrete channel which will prevent channel 
scour. That method has been used by the Corps of Engineers and 
the county flood-control district and has proven itself to be sufficient 
to prevent flood damage, once constructed. The floods that resulted 
from our two storms in January did cost some 10 lives in our county 
and caused several million dollars damage. The program of needed 
flood control appropriations that was jointly prepared by the State 
water-resources board and by our district, was prepared in December 
of last year, before these floods occurred and I am sure that if the 
views of the people that were caused damage during the January 
storms were present that there would be a lot more flood control work 
considered as needed in Los Angeles County than is on the program 
that we are considering today. 

I mentioned that the work of the Federal Government in Los 
Angeles County has lagged. It has lagged because the rate of appro- 
priation has not kept up in any measure with the rate of growth of the 
area, 

In 1938 when we had our last severe flood, 49 lives were lost and 
over $40 million in damage occurred. At that time, the population of 
Los Angeles County was 2,450,000 people. Today it is 4,466,000, an 
addition of 2,016,000 people since 1938. Most of those people have had 
to build and locate themselves in areas that are not flood-free, because 
the flood-free areas were occupied pretty much by the people who were 
there before them. So, our hazard has grown by leaps and bounds 
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during this period and the means of counteracting it have not kept 
apace by any means. 

So, I come to you gentlemen from an area that has suffered the loss 
of 10 lives and serious damage, within the last month. I have met in 
many meetings with property owners who were harmed by the storms, 
who lost relatives or suffered severe property loss and believe me. 
gentlemen, the people of our county are serious in their feeling that 
there must be an increase in the rate of flood protection granted to us. 

Now, the program that was adopted by the water-resources board 
in December, insofar as Los Angeles County is concerned, consists of 
seven elements of the Los Angeles County drainage-area project. 
This is a very large project, as you know, totalling about $330 million 
in all, of which approximately a third has been accomplished to date. 

On the small maps I have indicated under the symbol A the ele- 
ments of the Los Angeles County drainage-area project. The first 
is A-1, upper Los Angeles River, in San Fernando Valley. There we 
feel the sum of $900,000 should be allocated to complete the river im- 
provement up to Sepulveda flood-control basin. And I am happy to 
say that the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of the Budget and the 
President have agreed, and the budget includes $998,000 for that par- 
ticular item. 

On item A-2, the next section of that work on upper Los Angeles 
River up stream from the Sepulveda Reservoir, the situation is not so 
fortunate in that the budget does not include provision for it. It is 
just as necessary as the work that has been completed down stream on 
the Los Angeles River, and is particularly vital because there are many 
areas to the west of the area marked A-2 which were flooded in Jan- 
uary storm and cannot hope for relief until the upper Los Angeles 
River improvement which will deepen the channel upstream from 
Sepulveda flood-control basin is extended upstream so that lateral 
channels shown in white on the map can be constructed. I think this 
is a good time to point out to you gentlemen that the channels shown 
in yellow and in blue on the map constitute the elements of the Los 
Angeles County drainage project heretofore authorized by Congress 
and have been, or will be, constructed with appropriations that you 
gentlemen recommend. 

The channels shown in red and in white are not part of the Federal 
program but are the responsibility of our district to provide protec- 
tion. Our portion of the program totals something like $80 million. 
That is in addition, of course, to our obligation as local sponsors in 
connection with your appropriations, which total something in the 
order of $40 million, so you can see that our district has a very 
important part of the Los Angeles County drainage system that is 
shown on the map as its responsibility in addition to the portion that 
the Federal Government has assumed. 

Item A-3 is located near the ocean at Long Beach, on the southerly 
portion of the map. Last year you gentlemen may remember that 
we talked about the seriousness of the situation there—which is close 
to a large Navy installation at Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor and 
adjacent to the vast industrial defense production area there. 

Due to subsidence of the area, the land has actually sunk some 10 
feet or more right near the ocean. Asa result, the levees and bridges 
on this reach of the lower Los Angeles River channel have settled 
downwards with respect to sea level and in consequence the capacity 
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of the river channel to carry floods has shrunk from over 100,000 
second-feet of original capacity to but little over 50,000 second-feet. 

As a matter of fact, even with scour experienced in the channel 
beds we had a peak of some 56,000 cubic feet per second during the 
January storms which came within about 18 inches of flooding over 
into the harbor area adjacent which would have been a most serious 
matter to national defense activities if it had occurred. 

That project, we think, should be carried up to Anaheim Boulevard 
in Long Beach, which would require approximately $6,250,000. The 
President has recommended the improvement only up to Seventh 
Street for a total of $1,600,000. 

Item A-4 is a continuation of the work on Los Angeles River from 
its junction with the Rio Hondo downstream, as shown on the map. 
The amount of $2,900,000 we think should be expended there. The 
President has curtailed the proposed work to a recommended appro- 
priation of $932,000. 

.A-5 is an extension of current work on Rio Hondo—the improve- 
ment of that channel to carry the water that will be released from 
the Whittier Narrows Dam when that project is completed. There 
we believe work should be conducted to the extent of $2,947,000. The 
President has recommended $2 million. 

Item A-6, the Pacoima Wash is perhaps the most urgently needed 
project at this particular time. The January storms produced run- 
off from below the mountain areas that completely overtaxed the 
capacity of the small channel above the city of Van Nuys. The waters 
overflowed and went down through the center of the city as shown 
on the photographs that I would like to introduce at this time. This 
photograph and the one following were, unfortunately, taken some 
time after the peak of the storm occurred, which was at night and 
therefore could not be photographed, but it gives an idea of how flood- 
waters ran through the center of town. 

These pictures show conditions a day or two later. The last picture 
shows one of the city streets and is typical of the conditions that. will 
continue to exist in Van Nuys until the Pacoima Wash project is 
completed. 

Mr. Kerr. What is the average depth of these rivers? 

Mr. Heperr. The peak stream flow was about 3,000 cubic feet per 
second and the channel will only carry about 300. I say the average 
depth of that 3,000 second-foot flow, where it was confined in a single 
channel was perhaps 5 or 6 feet, but further downstream it overflowed 
on many of the city streets and in Van Nuys the merchants suffered 
damage due to the flooding of their stores plus loss of business in excess 
of $3 million, according to their contentions, as a result of these two 
storms. 

The amount that we believe should be provided for that project is 
$1,900,000. The President has recommended, I am happy to say, 
$1,570,000 and that will be sufficient, if connected with the existing 
channel of Pacoima Wash, to prevent the recurrence of this situation. 

As part of the Pacoima Wash project the Lopez flood-control basin 
indicated as item A-—7 should be started in the next year or so and we 
believe that the Corps of Engineers should start acquiring the rights- 
of-way for that project at this time. We have recommended $95,000 
for that purpose but the present budget does not contain this item. 
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I might point out, too, that our district must budget for flood-control 
expenditures that at times approach in magnitude the amount that 
your committee recommends. There have been years when we have 
had to appropriate $4 to $5 million when you were appropriating 
$5 or $6 million to meet our obligations in acquisition of rights-of-way 
and reconstruction of bridges. Each year it is essential that my 
organization work with the Los Angeles district engineer and develop 
a joint program because if we don’t budget for our share of the funds 
then your appropriation must lay idle because the groundwork hasn't 
been laid for it. So these things have to be saaacieinel and believe 
me, gentlemen, it stretches our financial ability to meet the above rec- 
ommendations just as it does the Federal Government’s. 

Item B on the map represents the Whittier Narrows flood-control 
basin, which has been the subject of discussion many times in the last 
few years before your committee. This project was sorely needed, 
or rather, was at the point of being sorely needed, during the January 
storms. 

You will notice that located upstream from Whittier Narrows, in- 
dicated in blue, is the Santa Fe Dam constructed several years ago by 
the Corps of Engineers. The discharge from that dam passes direct- 
ly into San Gabriel River and must be carried by that chested to the 
ocean. 

In the areas part way between A-3 and A+, there have been tre- 
mendous building developments which have virtually formed new 
cities. One development alone last year accounted for construction 
of 8,000 homes, which we might say added a value of around, $80 to 
$100 million to the values to be protected by the Whittier Narrows 
project. 

That area is in the zone that is subject to flood hazard should the 
flow carried by San Gabriel River break away. During the January 
storms there was sufficient discharge, in spite of the regulations pro- 
vided by all the reservoirs you see upstream, to raise the water sur- 
face to within a few inches of the top of the levees and if this rise had 
continued, it would have overflowed and breached the river levees 
and we would have had thousands of homes flooded and millions of 
dollars of damage as a result of such a situation. 

Whittier Narrows will, when completed, divert the flood discharge 
from Santa Fe Dam down Rio Hondo Channel which is being im- 
proved to handle this flow, this will completely relieve the flood 
hazard that existed last month and will continue to exist until Whit- 
tier Narrows project is finished in the areas I have just described. 

To our way of thinking, Whittier Narrows flood-control basin can- 
not be finished too soon. It should be completed just as quickly as is 
possible and we feel that it can be and should be completed within the 
next 2 years. We urge an appropriation of $8,500,000 to do the job. 
The budget carries $7 million for that project. 

Mr. Rasavr. You are doing pretty well. 

Mr. Heneer. If floods will stay away until it is completed, all right, 
but if they come before we have not done well enough. 

The last items which affect Los Angeles County on the State’s pro- 
gram are indicated by C at the extreme right of the map. These 
are San Antonio Dam and San Antonio Channel. We have recom- 
mended $3 million for San Antonio Dam and $50,000 for the channel. 
The President’s budget includes $3 million for San Antonio Dam but 
nothing for the channel. The cliannel construction should follow con- 
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= > currently with the dam and we believe that $50,000 for planning pur- 
on * poses should be provided so that there will be no lag between the 
iaien ' completion of the dam and the channel downstream, in order to make 
ng 4 full use of the project. ; ; 
wy : The need for the San Antonio project was again demonstrated, 
say : although floodwaters did not cause extensive damage along that chan- 
op _ nel, due to the fact that our storms were essentially of the valley type 
ida rather than the mountain type. They were sufficient, however, to 
n't demonstrate the hazard to national transportation system if that 
one : project is not soon completed. 
ey I just wanted to say this: That national defense, of course, is very 
; much in the committee’s mind. Los Angeles County, while small in 
rol area, contains almost 3 percent of the Nation's population and has 
nat + become one of the most unportant industrial areas in the country 
ad, j particularly as to national defense. In 1947, as long ago as that, the 
ry fa =. Los Angeles industrial area was first in the manufacture of aircraft 
: - and aircraft parts, pumps and compressors, refrigeration equipment 
ba, _ and machinery, heating and plumbing equipment, canned sea food, 
by and motion-picture business, second in automobile assembly, tire and 
wd ; tube production, and a lot of things that I could continue to quote but 
va '___ time will not permit. It is merely our desire to point out to you that 
- its position of importance in respect to national defense production 
be. | __ depends, to a considerable extent, on the flood protection of those in- 
ar _  dustries and the flood protection to the access roads that lead to these 
on a areas, 
to The Hughes Aircraft Corp., for instance, had to close down for 
ion several shifts because workmen could not get to the plant because 
of flood conditions last month even though the plant itself was above 
ae the water level. 
ae That completes, gentlemen, our statement. We do feel that the 
Ries program presented by the President is absolutely the barest minimum 
ar- that should be considered to meet the current needs of Los Angeles 
ad County. 
Des Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much. 
of (Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Grirririt. The last witness is Mr. Frank H. Mogle, chairman, 
‘ve San Bernardino County Board of Supervisors. 
m- Mr. Kerr. We will hear from him now. 
od Mr. Mogie. 
‘it- Mr. Mocrx. My name is Frank H. Mogle, chairman of the Board of 
Supervisors, San Bernardino County, and of the San Bernardino 
in- County flood-control district. Mr. Chairman, I come from that area 
; is that is represented by Congressman Sheppard who appeared before 
-he you this morning. Also the district of Congressman Phillips in Riv- 
ob. erside County. 
We lie immediately east of Los Angeles County where Mr. Hedger 
has been speaking to you about and we are experiencing the same type 
ht. of growth and problems which Los Angeles County is. Growth is 
tremendous and the problems are increasing every day, particularly 
ro- with flood problems. 
ese I would like to leave with you a copy of the statement from our 
m- board of supervisors on the two projects that we have in mind. 
el. Mr. Moate. The first one I would like to speak about is San Antonio 


Dam. Colonel Hedger has mentioned that the appropriation for that 
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is very essential and it is recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. 
However, we do have ean item that we are asking for $50,000 for the 
channel Jeong be that is quite essential. And then I would like to 
speak on the Santa Ana River projects. In the Santa Ana watershed 
we do have approved projects, San Bernardino and Riverside Coun- 
ties, that have had no appropriation up to this time, we are asking for 


planning money and would earnestly request that you grant us the 
money to start these projects. 


T remendous growth of the area and the increased values that we are 
experiencing in the acquisition of rights-of-way which are our obliga- 
tion are becoming very serious problems with us and if we can get 
projects started we can follow through in an orderly manner and ac- 
quire the rights-of-way and do the things necessary to do locally. 

I would like to present to you some aerial photographs of that area 
and some of the flood problems it is creating there and some of the 


installations that are in that area. This is in the vicinity of the city of 
San Bernardino in the mountain area 


I have no other statement to make. If there are any questions, I 
would be glad to make an effort to answer them. 


Mr. Rapavr. I wanted to ask you. What did you want done with 
this San Antonio Dam and Channel project? Are you anxious to 
have that put in the record, too? 

Mr. Moate. Yes, sir, please. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will put that in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SAN ANTONIO DAM AND CHANNEL PROJECT 


The board of supervisors of the San Bernardino County flood-control district, 
which is a county-wide district organized under the provisions of chapter 929, 
Statutes of 1945, a special act of the Legislature of the State of California, urges 
that additional money be made available for the continued construction of the 
San Antonio Dam and flood-control project which project has been authorized 
and which is the subject of reports heretofore presented to Congress by the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Those reports are favorable to the project and set out in considerable detail 
its necessity, its economic justification, and the urgency of the work which is 
proposed. They are available and familiar to you, so detailed repetition by us 
is thought not to be necessary. 

We do, however, wish to emphasize certain matters, and to call your attention 
to ones possibly not directly dealt upon in other reports. 

The mountain drainage area tributary to the proposed dam is about 27 square 
miles. That area, because of topographic features and relation to desert and 
ocean influences, is subject to intense rainfalls and cloudbursts. The average 
yearly rainfall varies from about 22 inches at the dam to 40 or 50 in higher 
regions. During storms of great intensity rainfalls of as much as 16 inches to 18 
inches per 24 hours have been recorded. 

United States Geological Survey Water Supply Paper 847 at page 261 shows 
San Antonio Creek as producing the highest runoff rate per square mile of all 
United States of America streams listed in said table. 

The elevations within the watershed vary from aproximately 2,100 feet at 
the dam to as much as 10,000 feet, and San Antonio Canyon itself has a fall of 
between 700 and 800 feet per mile. This canyon empties upon a large, unstable 
fan-shaped debris cone of rather recent origin, and the stream as it leaves the 
canyon mouth can, under present conditions, range through an angle of more 
than 90°. 

The stream at flood time wth a comparatively small changing of conditions 
‘an leave its poorly defined channel bed and continue in any direction over this 
90° width. The slope of the cone is from 3 to 6 percent. 

Almost unlimited amounts of detritus are in the great morainelike moving rock 
and gravel slides in the upper canyon reaches, 
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It is this combination of steep slopes, intense rainfall and runoff and unlimited 
masses of loose material being transported onto this unstable debris cone that 
made the situation so menacing and dangerous. 

There are six cities and several smaller communities, together with a closely 
puilt up urban development of homes and citrus orchards immediately within the 
easily possible course of this rock and gravel laden stream. Three trans-conti- 
nental railroads, an interurban electric line, three interstate, cross country State 
highways and innumerable county highways and city streets cross and traverse 
ths threatened area. 

As is true in all of southern California, settlement and development have been 
rapid in this vicinity during the past several years. This location is about mid- 
way between the cities of Los Angeles and San Bernardino and about 25 miles 
from each. Within a very few years this entire distance will be closely buitl 
up and densely inhabited. The cities immediately involved are Upland, Ontario, 
Chino, Claremont, Pomona, and La Verne. 

The increase in assessed valuation of a part of the area in San Bernardino 
County is as follows: 


Assessed valuation 


1938-39 | 1949-50 1950-51 


Ontario City CD Ry Oa 2 rec eee | $8. 776,220 | $16,785,010 | $17, 950, 010 
CT lie nn ies ovr agin’ cease iesdac aati wares 5, 248, | &, 221, 990 8, 286, 430 
Cino City - ate hetea 1, 612, 47 4, 598, 920 | 4, 641, 110 
Ontario outside (west of Euclid Ave.) __- Salgaceenel 1, 555, 100 | 2, 369, 010 | 3, 785. 340 
Upland outside (west of Euclid Ave.) --- bd L aishck ood 469, 287 | 806, 439 
Chino outside (west of Euclid Ave.) _.--...-...---.-----------| 1, 249, 550 | 2, 373, 000 





The water from the San Antonio watershed is that which is largely necessary 
for the support of these cities and for the support of extremely valuable citrus 
districts, and also for the replenishment of several underground basins from 
which much of the water supply of the area is obtained. The overdraft in that 
portion of the Chino underground basin dependent upon San Antonio Creek is 
now from four to five thousand acre-feet per year. 

Several hundred thousand dollars of local money have been spent in the con- 
struction of conservation works and spreading grounds, but the saving of water 
in time of large floods is feasible only by detention storage and debris removal, 
both of which the proposed dam will provide in satisfactory form. 

Damaging floods have occurred on this stream in the years 1906, 1909, 1914, 
1916, 1922, 1927, 1938, and 1948. Certain statistical data taken from one of 
the preliminary examinations reports having to do with damage from these 
floods is attached hereto. 

We honestly and sincerely believe that a very serious flood hazard exists 
below the canyon portion of San Antonio Creek, and that the situation is so 
critical that every possible effort that can be made to the end that the stream 
be controlled and confined by regulation and channel improvement will be 
justified. 


Population statistics 





1950 








San Bernardino County a 4 ‘4 161, 108 1 289, 800 
Increase (80 percent) : 
7, 118 
7,483 


10,174 
&, 654 
West end area: 

Pomona, Claremont, Chino, Ontario, Upland 95, 655 


y 
Ontario__- 16, 044 | 25, 594 


150, 000 








1 Estimate by California Taxpayers’ Association. 
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San Bernardino County has experienced one of the largest increases of popula 
tion in the State and Nation. 


Population increases from 1940 to 1950 


Percent 
State of Californian —. <2 2.22 Ln SE ya Ti hehe TPS CR eae IF a 48 
eee ot Sua Rome ciathiee idee ecdawian aan oie 34 
a gpd ERE SUSI Sal aac alte <ipidinnsle aca emnpdibadhacaphaesaticttataandiedes acme ara 32 
ee ee rae cae. CREE TENS Seal ne RGR rd ok AR ah tlt me 31 
en ABE NR Ae deat iat SA ie fA Ae 5 80 


(Estimates based on calculations by the California Taxpayers’ Association 


the San Bernardino County election department, and the San Bernardino County 
Chamber of Commerce. ) 





San ANTONIO CREEK—-DAMAGES FROM F Loops 


(From statistical data in preliminary examination report on Santa Ana River 
and tributaries dated February 15, 1939) 


(Description of flood—flood year 1913-14, p. 41:) 
In Ontario, Euclid Avenue was a raging torrent and side streets were full from 
curb to curb. West F Street was badly washed at Laurel Avenue; San Antonio 
Avenue also suffered, as did Vine Avenue. Most of the streets sustained minor 
damages. At A Street, storm waters were turned into the new catch basins and 
into the old sterm drain, relieving the flood at A Street and Euclid Avenue. 
(January 26, 1914.) On Fourth Street, the new bridge stood, but there was 
room for six bridges east of it. The Eighth Street bridge went out (January 27, 
1914). On East Ninth Street, Ontario ,water 6 feet deep and 60 feet wide came 
from north of the Pacific Electric Railway tracks onto a tract of land owned 
by A. P. Moreman. The water went on through Ninth Street and over lots 
belonging to Arron Brest, then south of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
flooding homes south of Ninth Street. (Above was local runoff, not San Antonio 
Creek. ) 

On Euclid Avenue at Twenty-second and Twenty-third Avenues, great damage 
was done to groves. The wall was washed away north of the Paul groves and 
water came down into the orchards. The Ninth Street road was washed out 
as it had been in January. (February 19, 1914.) On the east side of Euclid 
Avenue, water tore a guich in a barley field above Twenty-fourth Street out 
through the Paine Grove to the Stewart Grove and flooded that entire section. 
(February 27, 1914 (local runoff).) 

Upland experienced its greatest rain. Every avenue running north and south 
was filled from curb to curb. In every section, water tore through stone walls 
and ditches and washed orange groves. The Upland downtown district suffered 
little damage, but in the northern part of the city, groves from Twenty-fourtl 
Street south on the west side of Euclid Avenue were badly washed (local runoff). 

The city of Ontario was isolated; all connecting roads were washed out in 
many places. The Southern Pacific Railroad lost sections of track at Etiwanda. 
East of Etiwanda flood waters cut off Ontario from Colton, Riverside, and San 
Bernardino near the plant of the Southern California Canning Co. on East 
State Street. Between Upland and San Bernardino the tracks were soft and all 
trains were annulled. The new line of the Pacific Electric Railway to San 
Bernardino was washed out in several places. Flood water went through recently 
completed fills, leaving rails and ties dangling high. The auto road also suffered. 
Foothill and Valley Boulevards were a mass of ravines and gullies in spots where 
the water concentrated in flood strength (local runoff). 

About 150 feet of flume washed out in the San Antonio Canyon, and the local 
(Ontario) water supply became muddy. San Antonio Creek was a raging tor- 
rent that swept everything before it. Its floodwaters reached to the Chino 
focthills. It was estimated that the stream flowed 140,000 miner’s inches most 
of the night of January 26. In the hills back of Stoddard’s Canyon the rainfall 
was great, adding to the flood in San Antonio Canyon. San Antonio Creek tore 
out the Tenth Street Bridge and the Southern Pacific Railroad bridge south of 
A Street, 9 miles from the mouth of the canyon. «(January 27, 1914.) 

In the Ontario-Upland area, rainfall for the season totaled 22.47 inches. In 
the northern part of Ontario, groves from Twenty-fourth Street south on the 
west side of Euclid Avenue were badly washed. A cloudburst in San Antonio 
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Canyon Was the principal cause, and as usual in cases of this sort, a California 
river found a new river bed with damage to orange groves and valuable property, 
gutted by the stream. (January 29, 1914.) 

(Flood year, 1916, p. 48.) 

San Antonio Creek had become a river, washing out its bridges. (January 17, 
1916.) Damage in Pomona district was estimated at $500,000. More than 200 
passengers were held up on east-bound trains at Pomona. Twenty-five tourists 
were marooned at Camp Baldy where rain came down at the rate of 1 inch per 
hour, sending destructive floods to the valley lands below. A portion of the new 
State highway was washed out in the Pomona district. At Claremont dynamite 
was used to divert floodwaters into the old channel of San Antonio Wash to 
save Pomona College buildings from destruction. A number of orange groves 
were damaged by the flood, and ranch houses stood in 3 feet of water. (January 
18, 1916.) The clondburst caused waters to sweep out of San Antonio Wash and 
cut across the country to the Claremont School for Boys, which was surrounded. 

(Flood year, 1921-22, p. 50:) 

San Antonio Canyon was wrecked. Water came from the canyon down San 
Antonio Avenue, damaging streets and washing groves badly. The Eleventh 
Street Bridge was washed out and wash-outs of the Pacific Electric Railway and 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway kept those railways out of opera- 
tion. (February 26, 1922.) 

(Flood year, 1926-27, p. 52 

In San Antonio Canyon a heavy rain had fallen for 48 hours, and the creek 
rose rapidly at Ice House Canyon. Kelley’s Camp was buried in 10 feet of snow, 
and it was expected that the rain would melt the heavy snows and augment the 
tlood in San Antonio Creek. asad 15, 1927.) 

(Flood year, 1937-38, p. 55: 

According to the United eeakie We: ther Bureau, the storm of February 

7—March 3, 1938, originated in the north Pacific Ocean west of Alaska, February 
Ht 1938, and traveled southeasterly following the coast of Canada and the United 
States, reaching its greatest intensity in southwestern United States in southern 
California, southern Arizona, and southwestern New Mexico. 
In southern California, the precipitation occurred during the period February 
~March 8, 1938, and reached its highest intensity during the 7-hour period from 
3 a. m. to 10 a. m. on March 2. During the period, 3.8 inches of rain were 
recorded in Los Angeles, or at an average rate of 0.54 inches for the 7 hours. In 
the mountain areas, a greater rainfall intensity occurred during about the same 
7-hour period, and this caused maximum flood crests in the streams of southern 
California. 

The storm caused great damage in southern California, southern Nevada, and 
parts of Arizona. <A large number of homes were completely destroyed or 
badly damaged. Railroads and highways suffered damage estimated at many 
millions of dollars, due to the destruction 6f bridges and roadbeds. Other 
facilities, such as telegraph, telephone, gas, and water were severely damaged. 
For a time, all lines of communication were cut off from some localities, except 
those served by airplanes and by radio. In the Los Angeles engineer district, 
the loss of life from the storm is estimated at 87 and in addition 9 persons were 
reported missing 3 months after the flood. 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rapavr. We will hear from Mr. John Phillips, Congressman 
from California, at this time. 

Mr. Thomas H. Werdel, another Congressman from that State was 
here this morning. 

Mr. Pues. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
appear today in support of the program outlined by Mr. C. A. Grif- 
fith, chairman of the California State Resources Board, and partic- 
ularly of the last part of the report and of the recommendations of 
Mr. Frank H. Mogle, chairman of the San Bernardino County Board 
of Supervisors. Mr. Mogle, in this instance, speaks also for my own 
county, Riverside, which adjoins his, 

What I want to call to your attention is the fact that this is a 
comprehensive recommendation, agreed upon by the water resources 
board, and approved by the several areas of the State which have flood 
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problems. We could all come here, Mr. Chairman, to support our 
separate requests, and in effect compete among ourselves for your 
consideration. Instead we have agreed to let the water resources 
board make out a master plan, and then to ask for those projects which 
are considered the most urgent. 

Under that plan, my district has no requests which are felt to be 
as urgent, in this fiscal year, as the ones listed by Mr. Griffith. As 
these are completed, the problems in my district will come into the 
picture. We = have two requests for —— money, one in the San 
Jacinto Basin, and one in the Carbon Canyon area. Both requests are 
small. I hope they will be approved. In addition, I understand that 
the Board of Supervisors of Orange County is sending in a statement, 
particularly referring to the Carbon Canyon request. I ask that it 
may be included in these hearings if it arrives in time. 

Mr. Razavr. Congressman Werdel. Do you wish to say something 
at this time? 

Mr. Wervet. Of course I want to make as part of my remarks the 
support that is being given here the California Water Resources 
Board. In my remarks which I won't take time for now, but I want 
to call your attention to, there are certain very serious and what I 
believe are unconscionable results in connection with some of these 
developments. 

I think that the time is here on these flood-control projects when 
your committee can help those of us in our comnties. For instance 
I just left the first meeting this session of the Education and Labor 
Committee. We have had difficulty trying to devise a formula where- 
by we can supply an attributable amount of assistance to the school 
districts where interference is taking place by virtue of Government 
activity. I believe in the future as these projects go ahead, some fig- 
ures should be compiled for us whereby we know how much assessed 
valuation and local school districts is being taken off the tax rolls 
and certainly we also feel that now is the time when these projects 
that are being completed in California, when money should be avail- 
able to pay for the land that, is going to be flooded. Those people are 
out of homes and they have to move. 

Now the Isabella Dam is an earthfill dam and will have to be com- 
pleted quickly when it is once started and the people will have to get 
out of home. So in my remarks I am going to emphasize—when I 
extend my remarks—the school problem that is created, the problem 
of the failure to pay for the ground that has been flooded. 


_ Mr. Grirrirn. I want to say thank you to the committee for hear- 
ing us. 


Mr. Rasavr. Thank you for coming. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rapavur. Congressman Johnson, do you wish to make a state- 
ment at this time? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, as usual you have been most gracious 
in permitting me to make a brief statement supporting some of the 
requests made by constituents and recommendations from the Cali- 
fornia Resources Board with reference to certain California flood- 
control and harbor projects. This is my tenth appearance before this 
committee seeking funds for much needed projects in my part of 
California. The uniform courtesy which you have extended to me 





is heartening. 
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1. San Joaquin River levees: The levees on this river are badly in 
need of repair. The farmers along the river have been subjected to 
recurring floods for a number of years. The area in San Joaquin 
County west of the city of*Manteca has suffered great loss because 
of these floods. We hope that citizens in this area may get needed and 
deserved relief. In the President’s budget there is nothing allocated 
for this purpose. The California Water Resources Board recom- 
mended $100,000 for advanced planning. I pray that you will allow 
at least this small amount so a comprehensive plan may be developed 
by the engineers which will insure the lands mentioned against floods. 
These lands have a high market value and the crops raised on them 
are fabulous. 

2. New Melones Dam: This is a dam proposed to be built on the 
Stanislaus River, one of the streams flowing from the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains into the San Joaquin River. This dam will have some 
flood-control features, which will help solve the flood problems of the 
San Joaquin. The water resources board recommended $25,000 for 
advanced planning. I hope this will be allowed. Your committee 
has always been liberal on giving planning money, so I feel optimistic 
on this project. 

3. Hogan Dam: The city of Stockton built the Hogan Dam at a 
cost of over $114 million. The proposal is to raise it, to provide 
storage for irrigation and additional flood-control for the lands along 
this river, including the city of Stockton. Although nothing is in 
the budget for this I think common sense would convince you that 
something should be awarded so that a comprehensive plan, which 
will provide for the ultimate development and utilization of the 
waters of the Calaveras River, may be prepared for this dam. 

4. Merced Stream Group: This is a group of streams that flow 
into the San Joaquin. In times of great rains or warm rains on 
the Sierra snows, these flash streams provide a real flood menace 
and overburden the San Joaquin. The water resources board recom- 
mended $645,000 for this group, indicating to this board, which has 
a comprehensive grasp of the needs of the entire interior valley of 
California for flood control and conservation of water, how serious 
the situation really is. We hope that the committee can find its way 
clear to appropriate at least a part of this sum. 

5. Cherry Valley Dam, on one of the tributaries of the Tuolumne 
River, is already under construction. The budget contains an item 
of $2,514,000 for this project. We hope this will be granted by the 
committee. The project is also helpful to people along the San Joa- 
quin River in Stanislaus and San Joaquin Counties who need flood 
protection. It will also aid the Modesto irrigation district and the 
city of San Francisco in developing its water for irrigation and for 
domestic and hydroelectric uses. 

6. Folsom Dam: The budget of the President recommends the full 
amount recommended by the California Water Resources Board for 
this project, $18,130,000. I hope the committee will decide to follow 
this recommendation. This project is a multiple one providing flood 
control, conservation of water for irrigation and domestic purposes, 
and hydroelectric development. Witnesses have described the de- 
tailed benefits this dam will provide. 

I wish to call one general matter, which I think merits great thought 
and consideration, to the attention of this committee. As you know, 
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the summer waters, which are used for irrigation and electric-power 
development in California, come from the deep snow banks of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. This year, 1952, the snow pack is three 
times as deep as it is normally. Part of the snow is on the lower 
levels of the mountains and on the so-called foothills that rise from 
the San Joaquin Valley and constitute the lower elevations of the 
Sierra Nevada range. ; 

If, perchance, there should be a warm rain on these lower levels 
of the Sierras in California, we could have some very devastating 
floods, which we did have last year and a number of other times to 
my personal knowledge. All this points up the fact that to safeguard 
this tremendously rich and productive area, we must have some hel) 
in the way of study money to work out a sound plan to protect the 
lands against floods. The floods also could affect. several cities, espe- 
cially the cities of Stockton and Sacramento, due to their low altitude. 
Every step taken to control the flow of any stream channeling into 
the San pA or the Sacramento Rivers adds flood protection to 
rich farm lands and to the cities on these streams. A bad flood in 
Stockton or Sacramento could ruin millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty. Last year, the flood washed out railway and highway bridges, 
the replacement for which will cost $30,000,000. Also, much private 
property was damaged. 


STOCKTON DEEP WATER CHANNEL PROJECT 


I wish to support the testimony of Elmo E. Ferrari, director of 
the port of Stockton, for funds to enlarge the turning basin of the 
deep-water channel terminating in Stockton, Calif. It happens that 


I have a very intimate, personal knowledge of the port of Stockton 
because I spent 8 years as the lawyer for the city of Stockton and the 
State of California at the time this project was built. The project 
was authorized by the Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, in House 
Document 554. Briefly, the project extends from Suisun Bay (in 
the upper reaches of San Francisco Bay) to the city of Stockton. It 
follows the San Joaquin River partially, and a portion of the channel 
is an artificial one dredged by the United States Army engineers. 
The depth of the water in the channel and at the terminal is 34 
feet. Practically every vessel plying the seas may now enter the port 
of Stockton. 

This channel has a very important function in the national defense 
picture. Stockton is served by three transcontinental railroads, all of 
which have access to the belt-line railroad serving the port of Stock- 
ton. Thus, cargo may flow freely from any railroad to the vessels 
docking at the port. Within 7 miles of the port is the Sharpe General 
Depot, operated by the Army. This depot is the largest in-transit 
depot of its kind in the West. From here equipment, munitions, and 
so forth are shipped, in part, via the port of Stockton to stations in the 
Far East, Alaska, and to other points in the Pacific. 

During World War II, the Army took over the entire terminal of 
this port and operated it as a shipping point for millions of tons of 
munitions, automobiles, and the multitudinous articles used by the 
fighting forces. Adjacent to the port, across the San Joaquin River, 
is a large naval installation, known as the Stockton Annex. It is a 
supply depot of the Navy and has a dock 175 feet long. 
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Since the port was returned to the city of Stockton upon the com- 
pletion of the war, considerable civilian cargo has been developed. 
The tonnage per year is going up steadily. Because of the depth of 
the channel and the size of the vessels docking at the port of Stockton, 
the turning basin has become inadequate for the proper convenience 
of shipping lines entering the port. The plea of the port is that the 
turning basin may be enlarged and some other improvements made, 
all of which are set forth in the statement by the port director, which 
you have placed in the record of these hearings. 
* [ wish to support every statement made by Mr. Ferrari. He is an 
experienced port executive and knows whereof he speaks. 

I sincerely trust that the committee may find it possible to give a 
small amount for the very worthy and necessary improvement of this 
important waterway. 














SACRAMENTO SHIP CHANNEL PROJECT 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your kindness in permitting me to 
make a statement regarding the Sacramento River ship channel 
project. This project was authorized by Public Law 525, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, second session. The purpose was to deepen and to 
develop a channel from deep water in the upper reaches of San Fran- 
cisco Bay to the city of Sacramento. The proposed depth is 30 feet. 

Your committee has appropriated $2,298,758.12 for the project to 
date. Appropriations were made in 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951. 

These Federal appropriations liberated $4,500,000 of local money, 
which has been provided by the Sacramento-Yolo Port district ($3.- 
750,000) and the State of California ($750,000). The turning basin 
has been built and we believe that it would be good business to con- 
tinue the work on this channel. Furthermore, a large grain terminal 
was erected by private money in the vicinity of the turning basin. 
Also, the port district has built 4 miles of belt-line railroad connecting 
with the Southern Pacific and the Western Pacific. 

There has been a threat to terminate terminal rates to Sacramento 
because of the fact that Sacramento is not an actual port capable of 
receiving oceangoing vessels. The purpose of this bill is to remedy 
the situation; namely, to have a waterway which will permit ocean- 
going vessels to dock at the port of Sacramento. 

I realize the serious problems that confront this committee in voting 
funds. But this port has a very appealing position. We hope that in 
the interests of good business that an item may be awarded to this 
port for construction. 

The following stupendous military installations are within short 
range of this port: Sacramento Air Depot, also known as McClellan 
Air Base; Sacramento Signal Depot, and Mather Air Force Base. 
These installations are large, and the signal depot and McClellan 
Air Base receive and transport a great deal of heavy matériel. In 
fact, the McClellan Air Base now has a private wharf on the Sacra- 
mento River water front and undoubtedly would be a user of the deep- 
water channel. 

This covers the situation briefly, and since I know you will hear 
and will also read the statement of Mr. W. G. Stone, the port director 
of this project, I need not go into more detail. 

Mr. Rasavur. Thank you. 



































Frivay, Fesruary 29, 1952. 


Kentucky River Locks anp Dams 


WITNESS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Razaut. Congressman Perkins, we will take up your project 
next, Kentucky River locks and dams. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you, sir. I will make a brief statement and 
within 10 or 15 minutes will yield to Congressman Watts and at that 
time he will introduce the witnesses from his own congressional dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Razavutr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at the 
time I requested time to appear before you gentlemen, there was a 
proposal by the Army engineers to discontinue the maintenance of 
locks Nos. 8 through 14 on the Kentucky River. Those locks were con- 
structed and had been in operation since 1900. The last lock, No. 14, 
at Heidelberg, was completed in 1917. 

A year or so ago the Army engineers thought the maintenance 
cost of the locks, w vhich they estimated to be about $177,000 annually, 
was not justified by the traffic and the river is not navigable clear up 
to my district. But I represent one of the best coal areas in the upper 
Kentucky River Valley Basin and we are concerned because of that 
unfavorable freight rate. 

Recently, during the last year plans have been under way to use 
this river for barging coal down the river in order to get the new 

markets with the coal. When the engineers gave their notice inviting 
the local interests to appear last December and show cause why the 
locks should not be discontinued, the local interest appeared. 

They convinced the district engineers that these locks should be 
maintained. On the 20th of February I received notice after this 
hearing had been scheduled that the engineers intended to maintain 
these locks through June 30, 1953. There is no issue insofar as that 
date is concerned. But I think there are some sound economic 
reasons involved here why these locks should be maintained for 
many years in the future and today I would like to read a statement 
that J. Everett Bach, a Member of the House of Representatives fr > 
Frankfort, Ky.; Carson Hibbitts, field representative, District 3 
United Mine Workers of America, Pikevi le, Ky.; and myself al 
agreed. The statement will only take a few minutes. 

We are glad to join with the many thousands of persons in our 
State who are vigorously protesting the closing and abandonment of 
the Kentucky River locks and dams, as has been proposed by the 
Corps of Army Engineers. An expenditure of $177,500 will be re- 
quired in fiscal year 1953 to operate and maintain the locks. 

By public notice issued by district engineer at Louisville, Ky., under 
date of December 13, 1951, local interests were advised to show cause 
why maintenance of the locks should not be discontinued after June 
1952. The local interests at the time were advised to submit their 
estimate of benefits to be realized including estimated savings and 
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ae “gar costs of coal and other commodities. Local interests 
complied with this notice and set forth their reasons for keeping 
locks Nos. 8 through 14 open, and not discontinued. —.” 

On January 8, 1952, the following letter was written to the Army 
engineers, which is in words and figures as follows: 


Brig. Gen. C. H. CHORPENING, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR GENERAL CHORPENING: I have received information from my district 
which leads me to believe that the locks and dams system on the river (locks 
8 through 14) should not be abandoned but should be maintained by the Govern- 
ment in the future. The information I have received is as follows: 

“The construction of roads recently completed by the Kentucky Department 
of Highways into the northwestern part of Perry and the contiguous part of 
Breathitt County, together with several other matters of perhaps lesser im- 
portance, have changed the entire economic position of the Kentucky River with 
respect to the entire future of the Commonwealth. Relief for the deteriorating 
economic position of the coal industry and the deficiency of southeastern Ken- 
tucky, particularly the upper Kentucky River Valley are inextricably bound up 
with the Kentucky River, its navigation system and its potentialities in the way 
of furnishing a permanent water supply to the mountain areas so that industry 
may be attarcted to this now economic desert, that is deluged on unpredictable 
occasions by brief storms of characteristic coal-industry prosperity.” 

I have further received information that contracts with the Eastern Kentucky 
Rural Electrical Association to supply their coal needs for their new plant on the 
Kentucky River at Ford, Ky., have been agreed to; that plans are now under way 
and contracts entered into for the building of the proper loading facilities at 
Beattyville, Ky., to barge coal down the Kentucky River; also that tipples at 
Beattyville are now under construction and that contracts have been entered 
into with the Falls City Boat Co. of Louisville, Ky., for the transportation of the 
coal by barge; that coal within the next few months will be shipped down the 
Kentucky River at the rate of 5,000 tons per month. 

With this development under way, I would like to receive your comment as to 
whether you will recommend to the Appropriations Committee that these locks 
be maintained by the Government in the future, It is my sincere and candid 
opinion that these locks should be maintained in order that eastern Kentucky 
may be further developed and that our coal may be barged down the river at 
a reduced rate to new markets. 

Appreciate hearing from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL D. PERKINS, M. C. 


On January 16, 1952, the following letter was received from General 
e ; ¢ ’ ’ Ss 
Chorpening: 


Hon. Cart D. PerKINs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PERKINS: Further reference is made to your letter of January 8, 
1952, presenting information in support of continued operation and maintenance 
of locks and dams Nos. 8 through 14 on the Kentucky River. 

Every consideration is being given to the continued operation and mainte- 
nance of the navigation structures on the upper Kentucky River. In accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
these locks and dams will continue to be operated and maintained for the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year in order to give prospective shippers an opportunity 
to actually develop commerce on this upper reach of the waterway. 

An expenditure of $177,500 would be required in the fiscal year 1953 to operate 
and maintain the locks, dams, and channel, and total benefits equal to or exceed- 
ing this expenditure should accrue from use of this reach of waterway by com- 
merce and navigation. By public notice issued by our district engineer at Louis- 
ville, Ky., under date of December 13, 1951, local interests were advised of the 
foregoing and urged to submit their estimate of benefits to be realized, including 
estimated savings in transportation costs on such tonnage, by commodities, as 
local interests are in a position to guarantee will move through each lock on the 
section of Kentucky River in question. 
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In order that the district engineer, Ohio River Division, may have before him 
for consideration the information contained in your letter, I haye taken the 
liberty of bringing it to their attention. I may assure you that if the reporte: 
prospective benefits from the use of these navigation structures by commerc: 
and navigation are found to be reasonably assured and sufficient to justify the 
cost of operation and maintenance favorable consideration will be given to their 
continued operation in the fiscal year 1953. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. CHoRPENLNG, 
Brigadier General, USA, Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works. 

A hearing was conducted by the district engineer, and on the 20t): 
of February, we received notice that the locks would be maintained 
through June 30, 1953, for the purpose of giving the Hazard coal 
operators and other interests an opportunity to carry out their plans 
for the development of coal traffic on the Kentucky River. 

The Kentucky River is formed by the junction of its north and 
middle forks about 4 miles east of Beattyville. The south fork joins 
the Kentucky River at Beattyville. The three forks have their sources 
near the Virginia line in the mountains which divide the watersheds 
of the Cumberland and Kentucky Rivers, from whence they flow north 
and northwesterly to the main stream. From Beattyville the river 
flows in a northwesterly direction to join the Ohio River at Carrollton, 
Ky. 

From 1839 up until 1917, 14 locks were constructed on the Kentucky 
River. All locks are hand-operated, and from personal observations, 
single lockages require approximately 15 minutes and double lockages, 
30 minutes or more. 

The entire upper Kentucky River Valley basin possesses some of the 
best coal in the world. The main navigable depth in the Kentucky 
River from the mouth to Beattyville, Ky., a distance of approximately 
254 miles, is 6 feet. The available channel width is approximately 100 
feet. Gasoline, sand, and gravel, and fluorspar are the principal items 
of commerce that can be transported commercially on the Kentucky 
River. ! 

The Hazard coal operators since 1948 have only been working their 
mines approximately 3 days a week. This coal field, although one of 
the best in the Nation which has a supply that will last for many 
generations, is severely handicapped from the standpoint of marketing 
coal by an unfavorable freight rate. 

The movement of coal from Beattyville down the Kentucky River 
will commence at an early date. Reliable information has been re- 
ceived that the barging of coal will take place within the next 60 
days. 

The undersigned, J. Everatt Bach, a member of the general assembly 
from the Breathitt-Lee District, introduced a resolution in the house 
of representatives, Frankfort, Ky., calling upon Congress to con- 
tinnue to maintain and operate certain improvements in the Kentucky 
River, locks 8 through 14, which in our judgment, clearly expresses 
the true facts insofar as the Hazard coal operators have made plans 
to use these locks on the Kentucky River (we mean locks Nos. 8 
through 14). This resolution passed both houses of the General 
Assembly of Kentucky by unanimous vote. I feel that this resolution 
clearly expresses the views and desires of all Kentuckians that these 
locks be maintained and operated in the future by our Government, not 
just for 1 year at a time, but for many years to come. 
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The resolution is in words and figures as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, GENERAL ASSEMBLY, REGULAR SESSION, 1952 
HOUSE RESOLUTION NO. 9, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1952 


The following resolution, which originated in the house, was ordered to be 
printed. 


“4 JOINT RESOLUTION Memorializing Congress to continue to maintain and operate 
certain improvements in the Kentucky River 

- “Whereas the United States Corps of Engineers has given notice that locks and 

dams 8 through 14 on the Kentucky River will no longer be operated and main- 

tained by that division after June 30, 1952, unless the reported prospective 

benefits from the use of those navigation structures by commerce and naviga- 


tion are reasonably assured and sufficient to justify the cost of operation and 
maintenance thereof; and 

“Whereas the Kentucky River Collieries Co. has leased 5,000 acres of coal 
land, made contracts for the mining thereof, started construction work on a 
barge-loading tipple at Beattyville, Ky., and executed contracts for barge 
service, all of which represents an investment of more than $500,000; and 

“Whereas the Falls City Boat Works of Louisville, Ky., has purchased two 
tugs and ordered six special barges to fulfill its obligations under the contract 
with Kentucky River Collieries Co., representing an investment of approxi- 
mately $70,000; and 

“Whereas numerous other commercial enterprises are in the planning stages 
all of which, together with the indicated operations of the Kentucky River 
Collieries Co. and the Falls City Boat Works, depend almost completely upon the 
continued maintenance and operation of locks and dams 8 through 14 on the 
Kentucky River; and 

“Whereas the abandonment of the commercial enterprises set out herein would 
have a most depressing effect upon the present and contemplated economy of 
the upper Kentucky River Valley: Now therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, That 
the Congress of the United States is hereby requested to continue the mainte- 
nance and operation of locks and dams Nos. 8 through 14 on the Kentucky River. 

“That the clerk of the house of representatives is directed to forward copies 
of this resolution to each Member of Congress from Kentucky and to the clerks 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States.” 


In times like these we should commence to look ahead and avoid 
a heavy concentration of coal mining in a few of the most accessible 
areas that will accelerate their exhaustion and later require a whole- 
sale shift to new coal deposits. National welfare requires that coal 
mining must be balanced among the rural coal regions to permit a 
long-range stabilized production. It is highly important that these 
rich coal deposits in the upper basin of the Kentucky River be de- 
veloped from this viewpoint. 

Throughout our history the Federal Government has taken the 
chief responsibility for the construction of waterways within the 
country. Our experience confirms the point of view that if the Fed- 
eral Government did not undertake these great internal improve- 
ments, their great benefits would not be available to the public. 

Up dhivach 1948 it has been estimated that the Federal Govern- 
ment has invested more than $3 billion in construction work and 
maintenance on the rivers and harbors in the country. Slightly more 
than half the amount spent for construction has been on the Missis- 
sippi system and its tributaries, of which the Ohio River (and Ken- 
tucky River) is a very important segment. 

In this day and time, nothing is more basically unsound in the 
functioning of the American economic system than the periodic 
shifts of great industries to new locations because of excessive rates of 
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short-term use of limited natural resources. Inasmuch as the entire 
Kentucky River Valley has the potential, a careful reexamination 
of the fundamentals that will affect the future of this area with its 
rich resources in coal should be made before the proposéd plans are 
implemented—we mean insofar as the closing of the locks after June 
30, 1953. 

Then again, without a system of locks to make the river navigable 
in the future, use of the river for navigation will be destroyed and 
with it the rich coal deposits in the upper part of the river valley 
doomed to nonuse. 

It is inevitable that these coal deposits in the upper Kentucky River 
Valley Basin will become increasingly important and that they will 
eventually be needed by the country. When this day arrives—and 
considering the terrible situation that confronts the peoples of the 
world, that day may not be too far distant—the proposed high dam 
without locks will constitute a severe hindrance to this development 
and would perpetuate economic dormancy for an additional prolonged 
time. 

For your information, there is a dam proposed by the Army engi- 
neers to be built across the river where it is now navigable and a think 
the present plan of the Army engineers is not to put a lock in. That 
will cut all the traffic off in central Kentucky from lock No. 8 on up. 
No traffic can get through there—through locks 8 and up to 14 which 
they propose closing. 

Mr. Rasavr. What was the traffic last year—or the last year for 
which you have a record? 

Mr. Perkins. Perhaps I can get that for you. There has not been 
too much traffic on this river commercially since 1944. Mr. Coleman, 
do you have the amount of commercial traffic on the river? 

Mr. Coreman. It has been negligible since 1944. 

Mr. Perxrns. I have a letter that says the last commercial barge 
to pass lock 99 was on the 18th of May 1951. The barge was listed 
to me as 250-ton, carrying 150 tons of machinery. The owner’s name 
is not clear—Paintzer, Omaha, Nebr., appears to be the last party 

carrying 600 tons of gasoline to pass through lock 99. That was Janu- 
ary 23, "1946, Louisville, Ky. ., to Plains Ferry, Ky. I think I could 
get the data from my office for you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Rapavt. All right. 

Mr. Perkins. The point is that not until recently has the upper 
Kentucky Valley coal operators thought of using this river because 
of the unfavorable freight rate. They have perfected plans to use 
the river and by May ‘and June 5,000 tons of coal will be barged 
through these locks monthly and within a few years there is no doubt 
in my mind there will be many times that tonnage barging through 
these locks. 

This coal field is only working 3 days a week at the present time. 
That is because they have to go through other coal fields to market 
their coal and in many instances pass up central Kentucky. 

Naturally, the peope in the upper Kentcky River Valley feel—and 
we think rightfully so—that if navigation is obstructed on the Ken- 
tucky River, that the door will be closed to many industries that in 
all probability may come to the upper sections of this valley. 

With these thoughts in mind, we respectfully request that the exist- 
ing river-transportation system be maintained until such time as more 
complete information can be given on the long-range economic welfare 
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of inhabitants of this section. In all probability it will take several 
years for a considerable quantity of coal to move down the river from 
locks 14 through 8. But during the last year, we understand that con- 
tracts have been entered into with the Eastern Kentucky Rural Elec- 
trical Association to supply their coal needs on the Kentucky River at 
Ford, Ky. We also understand that proper loading and unloading 
facilities are being constructed at Beattyville, Ky. ‘The chances are 
that coal at the rate of 5,000 tons per month will be moving down the 
river through these locks by June 1. 

This evidence has all been submitted this year after the Army engi- 
neers gave their notice for the local people to show cause why the 
locks should not be closed after June 30, 1952. The local interest 
appeared and presented their evidence and plans to use these locks and 
they satisfied the Army engineers that the local interest should have 
another year inasmuch as the movement of traffic was needed on this 
river and to get their plans into operation. 

Since this is the commencement, we feel that within a few years 
many times this much coal will be moved through the locks in question. 
You are assured of our since interest in this subject and we will be 
most grateful for any favorable action which may be taken to protect 
navigation on the Kentucky River, and to prevent the obstruction of 
any part of the stream that is now navigable. 

e also recognize the great need for flood control in the Kentucky 
River Basin and we hope something can be done to give the people 
relief throughout the entire valley at the earliest possible date. 

(Norr.—Parts of thé testimony above were read from a statement 
which closed as follows :) 

Respectfully submitted: J. Everett Bach, Member of House of Representatives, 
Frankfort, Ky.; Carson Hibbitts, field representative, district 80, United Mine 
Workers of America, Pikesville, Ky.; Carl D. Perkins, Member of Congress. 

That concludes the statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Congressman Watts has constituents here today who are suffering 
very much with extraordinary floods in central Kentucky. The same 
situation prevails in the upper Kentucky River area, Pittsburg, 
Hazard, and other places—the three tributaries, the North, Middle, 
and South Forks of the Kentucky River. Naturally, we are all inter- 
ested in a flood-control program. There is no difference with anyone 
in that respect. 

Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Razavt. The statement of Mr. D. B. Williams will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


PROPOSED DISCONTINUANCE OF LOCKS AND Dams 8 THROUGH 14, KENTUCKY RIVER 


(Statement of D. B, Williams, representing the Kentucky Agricultural and 
Industrial Development Board) 


Iam PD. B. Williams, of Frankfort, Ky. I am chief of the field service 
division of the Kentucky Agricultural and Industrial Development Board, which 
is the division responsible for most of the work directly concerned with surveys 
for the advantageous location of new industries in the State. 

The agricultural and industrial development board was created by the 1948 
Kentucky Legislature and charged, among other responsibilities, with a duty ‘‘to 
make studies, secure and publish information relating to the physical and eco- 
nomic development of the Commonwealth, and make appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the governor and general assembly.” 
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Governor Wetherby, on being notified of the intent of the Corps of Engineers to 
discontinue operation and maintenance of locks and dams 8 through 14 on the 
Kentucky River, requested the board to investigate the current and/or proposed 
use of these locks and to determine, insofar as possible, the effect on the general 
economy and welfare of the area included in the upper Kentucky River Valley 
should these locks be closed and maintenance of dams and channels be discon- 
tinued. As a result of the board’s investigation it was determined that no com- 
mercial use has been made of these locks for several years, but that concrete 
plans are now firmly established for use of the river to transport ceal from the 
mining counties in the upper Kentucky River Valley to markets niong and near 
the middle and lower reaches of the river. Coal is being mined for river ship- 
ment. Barge-loading plants are under construction or planned. Towboats und 
barges have been purchased or contracted for and, in one case, a contract has 
been executed for the delivery of coal by barge to begin in 1953. Under this 
contract, between the Kentucky River Collieries Co. and the East Kentucky 
Rural Electric Cooperative, an estimated yearly saving of $131,400 in transporta- 
tion costs will be effected. 

In the board’s experience with industrial development, it is apparent that 
water transportation is playing an increasingly important part. During the 
little more than 3 years we have engaged in industrial location studies, we have 
had numerous requests for plant location data where the availability of water 
transportation was listed as a must. Concrete evidence of this demand is the 
choice of sites by such companies as: 


Stauffer Chemical Co., on the Ohio River at Louisville, Ky 

Mathieson Chemical Co., on the Ohio River at Brandenburg 
Pennsylvania Salt Co., on the Tennessee River at Calvert City 

Green River Steel Corp., on the Ohio River at Owensboro 

American Air Reduction Co., on the Tennessee River at Calvert City. 10 


These plants, and others not listed, will furnish employment for thousands of 
native Kentuckians who would otherwise have to seek employment elsewhere. 
These plants will use Kentucky raw materials, the production of which will 
furnish employment of additional people. 

Basic factors in the location of an industrial plant are: Labor, raw materials, 
fuels, power, fresh water, and transportation. Since few locations can furnish 
all of these, it is most economic to locate a manufacturing plant at a point where 
the heavier materials can be obtained locally or be transported at the least pos- 
sible cost and, at the same time, have the plant strategically located for the final 
distribution of the finished products. 

With adequate water transportation and water for processing, the upper Ken- 
tucky River Valley will be more than ordinarily attractive to new. or expanding 
industries. It is near the center of the Nation’s population, and has better 
than 50,000,000 consumers within 24-hour delivery distance. It also meets se- 
curity requirements recommended for dispersion of critical and strategic indus- 
tries. An expanding program of electric power production insures an adequate, 
immediate, and future supply. Most important, however, are the reserves of 
labor and coal. 

The economic future of eight Kentucky counties depends to a great extent 
upon the Kentucky River. These counties are: Breathitt, Knott, Lee, Leslie, 
Letcher, Owsley, Perry, and Wolfe. It will be noted from the map of this sec- 
tion that the Kentucky River just about centers the area comprising these coun- 
ties, and that the only railroad serving the area is a branch line, originating at 
Winchester, in Clark County, Ky., which follows the river and its tributaries 
to a series of dead ends in the mountains of southeastern Kentucky. The econ- 
omy of these eight counties is based primarily upon the production of bitumi- 
nous coal. They produced in 1950, 20,441,588 tons, approximately one-fourth of 
the coal produced in Kentucky, which is the Nation’s third largest producer of 
bituminous coal. Out of a combined population of 165,587 persons in 1950, these 
8 counties had 19,220 employed in coal mining. Based on the national aver- 
age of 2.7 persons being wholly dependent upon each productive worker, this 
indicates that the livelihood of over 71,000, or almost half of the areas’ popula- 
tion depend upon the production and sale of coal. To insure the continued oper- 
ation of the mines in the area, it is essential that coal mined here be on an equal 
competitive footing with coal produced in other areas. This means competition 
with coal produced in regions where water transportation is available. 

Not only does this region of Kentucky need to continue present employment 
levels but new sources of employment must be developed. It is a mountainous 
region, whose once rich timber resources have been greatly depleted. It is not 
suited to extensive agriculture, but it is still a region rich in human resources. 
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Employment opportunities have remained static or decreased within the past 20 
years, causing thousands of people who were born, reared, and educated in the 
valley to migrate to areas already overcrowded and short of housing and other 
living facilities. Census figures show that the above eight counties suffered an 
actual loss in population of 11,582 between 1940 and 1950. This is, however, 
only a small part of the picture. The 1950 census shows that the natural in- 
crease, births over deaths, for the same period was 41,731. This makes the net 
loss in population for these 8 counties 53,312 for the 10-year period. In com- 
parison I would like to point out that only 9 of Kentucky’s 120 counties have 
populations of 50,000 or more. It is then not only desirable but essential to the 
well-being of the region and to the State as a whole that every effort be made to 
advance production and employment opportunities in this critical economic area. 

The above findings in relation to the area which would be most seriously 
affected by the closing of locks and dams 8 through 14 on the Kentucky River 
were submitted to Governor Wetherby, together with the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Every effort should be made by Kentucky State officials to insure continued 
operation and maintenance of the subject navigation facilities. 

2. Realizing also the need for flood control in the entire Kentucky River Valley 
for local protection and as a part of the greater over-all flood-control program 
of the Mississippi-Ohio River system, the board recommends that any plan for 
the Kentucky River include provisions for both improved navigational facilities 
and flood-control measures. 

3. Since several departments and agencies of the State government, other than 
the agricultural and industrial development board, are interested in and will be 
materially affected by any development on or along the Kentucky River, the 
board further recommends that a joint study of the river be made in order that 
the best interests of State and its people be served. 

Following the board’s report to the Governor, a joint resolution memorializing 
Congress to continue to maintain and operate locks and dams 8 through 14 on 
the Kentucky River was passed unanimously by the Kentucky Legislature and 
forwarded to the Congress of the United States. 


Farms and farm income 





1950 number Average farm 
of farms i income 





ee eee - 2, 738 
1, 683 
1, 108 
1,441 
1, 722 
1, 821 
1, 333 
1, 189 


13,035 | 11,078, 900 

















The $850.00 average income for 1950 shown for farms in the above counties is 


only slightly more than one-third of the State farm income average of $2,371.00 
for that year. 


Population data, upper Kentucky River Valley ! 
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1 From 1950 census 


Coal production, above counties 1950—20,441,588 tons. (From 1950 Report Kentucky Department of 
Mines and Minerals.) 


Persons employed in mining in above counties 1950—19,220. (From 1950 Report Kentucky Department 
of Mines and Minerals.) 


Farms and farm income 1950. (From Kentucky Agricultural Statistics, 1950.) 
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TuHurspay, Fesrvuary 28, 1952. 
Rep River Vauuey Basin 


WITNESSES 





HON. OVERTON BROOKS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

L. R. MATTHIAS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, RED RIVER VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION 

HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

HON. OREN HARRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 

HON. BOYD TACKETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 

COL. J. LESTER WHITE, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WORKS, STATE OF LOUISIANA 

B. R. McCARLEY, MAYOR, TEXARKANA, ARK. 

CARROLL SHIFFER, MAYOR, TEXARKANA, TEX. 

E. LEROY CHANDLER, PRESIDENT, RED RIVER, ATCHAFALAYA, 
AND BAYOU BOEUF LEVEE BOARD, ALEXANDRIA, LA. 

SOULE BUTLER, CITY ENGINEER, ALEXANDRIA, LA. 

B. W. PEGUES, COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, BATON 
ROUGE, LA. 

W. C. BORCHERT, DIVISION ENGINEER, KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY LINES 

J. H. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT, CANE RIVER LEVEE BOARD, NATCH- 
ITOCHES, LA. 

ARTHUR C. WATSON, SECRETARY, CANE RIVER LEVEE BOARD, 
NATCHITOCHES, LA. 

HUGH B. MYERS, DISTRICT ENGINEER, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WORKS, BATON ROUGE, LA. 

R. J. GAMMIE, CHIEF ENGINEER, TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILWAY CO., 
DALLAS, TEX. 

FRED F. WEBB, JR., PRESIDENT, RED RIVER VALLEY ASSOCIATION 

NED W. JENKINS, PRESIDENT, RED RIVER BAYOU-PIERRE LEVEE 
AND DRAINAGE DISTRICT, LOUISIANA 

DYSON GIBSON, PRESIDENT OF NATCHITOCHES PARISH POLICY 
JURY 

W. C. SENTELL, VICE PRESIDENT, CADDO LEVEE BOARD 

BYRON LYONS, CHIEF ENGINEER, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 

W. F. MYERS, MAYOR OF JEFFERSON, TEX. 


Mr. Rapavut. Gentlemen, we will now hear Mr. Brooks on the Red 
River Valley Basin. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you. I have a statement I should like to make 
to the committee. 


Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Civil Functions, I want to thank you personally for 
this opportunity which you are giving me to present the case of the 


Red River Valley Basin. We who live in this river basin have gone 
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through good times and times of great. peril and, of course, we are 
vitally interested and, in fact, concerned with the proper and orderly 
development of this great stream which arises in New Mexico and 
travels 1,300 miles to its confluence with the Atchafalaya near Mel- 
ville, La. 

Our last great flood was in 1945. For the Red River Basin it was 
the same type of flood which Kansas and Missouri witnessed last year 
and the damage from the 1945 Red River flood ran into astronomical 
figures. Since that flood the valley has built up considerably and 
any future flood of the same size will provoke damages of greatly 
increased amounts. 

I am interested, of course, in the development of the Texarkana 
Dam and Reservoir. It is vitally important for the people of south 
Arkansas and east Texas and we who live in the lower valley are just 
as interested in this project as those in these two great neighboring 
States. 

I am likewise very much interested in the Red River levee and 
bank-stabilization project for which the budget has recommended 
$634,000 be appropriated. This total project is due to cost $9,088,000 
and to obtain an orderly and progressive completion of the proj- 
ect, I firmly believe an additional amount of $369,500 should be ap- 

ropriated for this purpose, plus the amount recommended by the 
Cait This would give us the sum of $1,000,000 roughly speak- 
ing, for the fiscal year 1953 and would help us build back the levees 
along Red River which are so important to this section of the great 
Southwest. 

I also want to speak a word on behalf of the Cane River closure 
and diversion project, commonly known as the Natchitoches Parish, 
La., project. This project is extremely important. It holds out great 
benefits in flood control to our people and serves to connect up some 
most useful and worth-while projects which have received attention 
of the engineers in the past. I cannot too strongly impress upon you 
the need for these funds. 

As critical as the projects which I have mentioned before are to 
all of us who live in the Southwest, I would not be true to my own 
judgment if I did not present to you for your consideration a re- 
quest for planning funds for the Overton waterway. This project 
was approved a number of years ago and much planning work had 
already been done. I am asking your committee to provide the funds 
which the Engineers think can be utilized properly for planning the 
project during the coming fiscal year. I think this amount will run 
around $1,000,000. 

The development of the iron deposits in east Texas, which are im- 
mediately behind the city of Shreveport, presents possibilities for 
the development of the entire Southwest, so great and so important 
as to almost beggar description. I had the pleasure of visiting the 
great iron plant at Dangerfield, Tex., in the companionship of my 
genial and able friend, the Honorable Wright Patman, of Texarkana, 
Tex. My eyes were opened when I saw the progress which has been 
made in mining ore and in smelting in this plant. End products are 
now being produced in large quantities and the production of iron is 
already going forward at a tremendous pace. 

A new plant is now being constructed at a very heavy cost which 
will be used to produce steel products and to especially serve the oil 
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and gas industries in the Southwest. Further expansion is indicated 
and the main obstacle to this expansion is the lack of water trans- 
portation. The Overton Canal will provide this transportation. It 
will bring river and canal boats up as far as Shreveport from which 
they can be shipped to all points in the United States by inland water- 
ways and to all parts of the world. This steel is needed very badly 
at the present time and the canal will give a tremendous impetus to 
steel development in the entire Southwest. It is of extreme importance 
to us and I plead with this committee that it give to us in the South- 
west enough money to complete our planning of the Overton water- 
way. 

This committee has been very generous in permitting us to consume 
much time and patience in listening to us on a matter that is so im- 
portant to us. { want to thank the members of the committee per- 
sonally for the interest which you have displayed in our problems 
and I hope that the committee will give us financial help which we 
presently need so badly in the development of the Red River Basin. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have representatives from great organiza- 
tions in the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma. I 
am not going to take any further time but to say this: The entire mat- 
ter is being more or less sponsored by the Red River Improvement 
Association and Mr. L. R. Matthias is the executive secretary of the 
association. Mr. Fred F. Webb is president of the association. 

Is it your pleasure to hear Mr. Matthias first ? 

Mr. Kerr. If you wish. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. L. R. Matthias, executive secretary of the Red 
River Valley Association. 

Mr. Kerr. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Marrutas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. We would like to refresh your memory to a little extent 
on the program that we will talk about this afternoon. 

We have some Members of Congress here this afternoon, some will 
want to get back to their offices to participate in the debate, and before 
we go there, could I not mention the fact that we have Mr. Allen who 
came from Louisiana. He is going to retire at the end of this term 
and, so far as I am concerned, when I think of Leonard Allen retiring 
I get a lump in my throat and I would like to ask Mr. Allen to say a 
few words first. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have had the pleasure 
and the honor of appearing many, many times with this group by the 
courtesy of the able chairman and the fine members of this com- 
mittee. I appreciate their services throughout the years. We have 
a number of gentlemen who have come a long way to tell you of the 
need for this project and we appreciate your hearing them. I will not 
take the time to do more than say, “Amen,” to anything they request. 

Mr. Brooks. We have our colleague from the neighbor State of 
Texas, the Honorable Wright Patman whose ability is known to all 
of us. 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to endorse this program. 
We have the mayor of Texarkana, Ark., and the mayor of Texarkana, 
Tex. 

I am endorsing what these gentlemen say. It is a good program. 
It is quite constructive and in the interest of the entire Nation, the 
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public good and the national defense. I hope you give it your atten- 
tion. hat you do for them will be appreciated by me. 

Mr. Brooxs. Next, we have my colleague just to the north of me, 
Congressman Oren Harris, Magnolia and El Dorado, Ark. 

Mr. Harris. I am glad to come here with my colleagues and the 
people from my State and the States of Texas and Louisiana to en- 
dorse the request they are making of you for the next fiscal year. 

I have had the occasion for a number of years to work in the Red 
River Valley Basin area. I join my other colleagues in trying to 
emphasize its importance from the standpoint of a road area that leads 
all the way from the West to the Mississippi River Basin. 

I know they have a program that is thoroughly justified. Part of 
it is in my own State—bank stabilization; the Texarkana Dam and 
other projects which are portions of the entire Red River prograin. 

Without imposing on your time, I want to tell you you have as fine 
a group of people representing this entire area that you could find 
anywhere. I simply want to join them in their presentation of this 
program today and ask your very fine and usual consideration and 
cooperative spirit. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Next, we have Mr. Boyd Tackett, of Arkansas. The 
record will show that he will be in later. 

Now, we can go further. Mr. Matthias. 

Mr. Marruias. As you recall, the program for flood control on the 
Red River was authorized by the Congress in 1946. It consisted of a 
system of six reservoirs in the States of Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana as shown on this map. 

Together with that was the levees and revetments program begin- 
ning at Fulton, Ark., and going to the mouth of the river. Since 
1946, the date of authorization, we have only one of the six authorized 
reservoirs under construction which is the Texarkana Reservoir in the 
Sulphur River in the vicinity of Texas. The rest are in various stages 
of planning. 

Our people here today are interested in three projects: 

1. The Texarkana Reservoir. 

2. Red River levees and bank stabilization. 

3. Cane River closure and diversion projects authorized in Natchi- 
toches Parish by the Flood Control Act of 1936. 

These are the three principal items we would like to discuss with 
you. I have prepared a work sheet to use as a guide showing the 
date of authorization, the amount appropriated to date and what we 
would like to see appropriated this year. In most cases our requests 
are based on the recommendations as the Bureau of the Budget has 
handed it in with the exception of Red River levees and bank stabili- 
zation. You will notice there I have included emergency projects 
dated November 8, 1951, of which the total amount is $1,003,500. 
These projects are projects classified as emergency projects as of 
November 8 of last year. 

You will recall we received nothing for levees and revetments last 
year and we are not including anything that has developed since that 
time. I might mention there have been some projects but with the 
recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget in the amount of this 
$634,000 we still are $369,500 short of the amount of money to do the 
emergency work we had before us last November. So, we are going 
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to ask you to increase the budget figure from $634,000 to $1,003,500, 
which will give us enough to do the job we had last year. How we 
will get by this year I do not know. We will work that out some way. 
The people who are with us today are listed on the bottom of these 
work sheets and it shows where they are from and what organizations 
they represent. 

I think unless I can be of help later in answering questions that 
will be all. 

Mr. Razavur. Without objection that will be placed in the record. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. J. Lester White is director of the department of 
public works for Louisiana. He has been here before. 

Mr. Wurre. I did not know I was coming in now in the over-all. I 
had thought at the end of each individual project when it was dis- 
cussed, so I am not going to say anything except to put this in the 
record. 

Mr. Rasavtr. Without objection, it will be placed in the record. 

(Brief referred to follows:) 


Emergency program, Red River 





aS | River | . . Estimated 
Location | mile | Bank Nature of work eost 








Clement Bros, farm levee ‘ aid 476. 0 i . Levee setback _..._...._..-- 
Bossier City front... ................-....| 202.0 Le Bank stabilization 

Curtis. __.. .. ‘ 294.0 oS a eee Nohlie: SSPe , 
Long Point levee med Fone 5 286. 2 ight._.| Levee setback 

Coushatta . 239.5 | Left.... | Revetment extension 

Lake End “ 229. 0 ight__.| Bank stabilization 
MeNeely cut-off 156.5 a : 
Zimmerman 149. 0 
Wilson levee __- be 81.0 
Clark Place levee : } 78.6 
Dunlap levee. __..--- | 





Total 

















ReD River LEVEES AND BANK STABILIZATION, ARKANSAS, TEXAS, AND LOUISIANA 
Authorized Flood Control Act of 1946 


Bietivented cout, Jone 20, Tis oo i ee a $9, O88, 000 
I ace tilts ett a pete sles a eae eee ee $3, 209, 300 
ee Soeeerenenees ea Wie S ee ORE 5, 878, 700 

Allotment to June 30, 1952_..._......-___- 6h — ha eeepc aes 3, 620, 900 


Balance unappropriated 
Basin emergency project needs, Noy. 8, 1951 


100 Geen pear enrnretione on whee 


Additional amount requested for 1953 fiscal year construction to 
complete 1951 calendar year emergency work 369, 5 


Total amount requested for fiscal year 1953 


Witnesses: Mr. W. Crosby Pegues, Jr., attorney, Department of Highways, 
State of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La.; Mr. W. ©. Borchert, district engineer, 
KCS and L. & A. Railway, Shreveport, La.; Mr. J. H. Williams, president, Cane 
River levee district, Natchitoches, La. 

Papers to support above project: Mr. Ned W. Jenkins, president, Red River, 
3ayou Pierre Levee Board, Mansfield, La.; Mr. W. E. Glassell, president, Caddo 
Parish Levee Board, Shreveport, La. 
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TEXARKANA RESERVOIR, SULPHUR RIvER 
Authorized Flood Control Act of 1946 


Estimated cost, June 30, 1952 
Allotment to June 30, 1952, fiscal year 14, 300, 000 


Unappropriated balance 18, 700, 000 
1952 fiscal year appropriation 4, 000, 000 
1953 fiscal year budget recommendation 6, 000, 000 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1953 6, 000, 000 


Witnesses: Hon. B. R. McCarley, mayor, Texarkana, Ark.: Hon. Carroll 
Shiffer, mayor, Texarkana, Tex.; Mr. E. Leroy Chandler, president, Red River, 
Atchafalaya, and Bayou Boeuf Levee Board, Alexandria, La.; Mr. Saule Butler, 
city engineer, Alexandria, La. 


CANE RIVER CLOSURE AND DIVERSION PROJECT, NATCHITOCHES PARISH, La. 
Authorized Flood Control Act of 1936 


$1, 338, 000 
1952 fiscal year appropriation ; 360, 000 
1953 fiscal year budget recommendation 500, 000 
Amount requested fiscal year 1953 500, 000: 

Witnesses: Mr. Arthur C. Watson, secretary, Cane River Levee Board, Natchi- 
toches, La.; Mr. Hu B. Myers, district engineer, Department of Public Works, 
State of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La.; Mr. R. J. Gammie, chief engineer, Texas 
& Pacific Railway, Dallas, Tex. 


OvERTON Rep River WATERWAY 


Authorized Rivers and Harbors Act, 1946 


Estimated cost, June 30, 19. 
Total allotment, June 30, 1952 (planning only) : 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1953 1, 000, 000 


The three appropriations for which the State of Louisiana requests con- 
gressional approval are the minimum required for the effective prosecution 
of the flood-control program in Louisiana. These funds are necessary for the 
safety, economic welfare, and development of the Red River Valley. 


TEXARKANA RESERVOIR APPROPRIATION REQUESTED, $6,000,000 


The levees which protect the cities, towns, agricultural lands, and transporta- 
tion facilities are inadequate in grade and section to withstand the project flood 
on Red River. Any flood greater than that of 1945 will flood almost all of the 
protected area. 

None of the six flood-control reservoirs on Red River which were authorized 
by Congress in 1946 have been completed. Texarkana is the only reservoir 
which is under construction. 

It will require an appropriation of $6,000,000 for the fiscal year of 1953 to 
insure the completion of this urgently needed reservoir on schedule in December 
1954. 

In the meantime, and before the remaining reservoirs can be constructed, 
Louisiana faces the possible flooding of 2,100,000 acres of land; the homes of 
many thousands of people; destruction of valuable improvements, military’ 
establishments, highways, and railroads; and almost certain loss of life. 

The Texarkana Reservoir will furnish approximately one-third of the flood 
storage required for the eventual protection of the Red River Valley. The 
completion of this dam would decrease the frequency of the 1945 flood from 
approximately once in 50 years to once in 75 years and the frequency of lesser 
floods to a far greater extent. 

It is earnest requested that the $6,000,000 appropriation for the Texarkana 
Reservoir be approved as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. 


93619—52—pt. 2———46 
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LEVEES AND BANK PROTECTION APPROPRIATION REQUESTED, $1,000,000 


Each year it becomes more evident that the channel of the Red River must 
be stabilized. All along the river are located cities, towns, and highly improved 
farms, Along each bank of the river and crossing it at frequent intervals are 
highways, railroads, gas and oil pipelines. The Red River Valley has built up 
and the river can no longer move in any direction without doing great damage 
to the land and improvements immediately effected and to the economy of the 
valley as a whole. 

Each year approximately 1,600 acres of land are caved into the Red River 
from the Louisiana-Arkansas line to Boyce, La., a distance of 214 river miles. 

With the rapidly increasing population of the United States and the world 
and the increasing responsibility brought about by world leadership this country 
ean no longer tolerate the useless loss of its fertile farm lands. 

According to the United States Department of Commerce’s statistical abstract 
of 1950 the ratio of arable land to population in the United States for the past 
30 years has been as follows: 


Cultivatable | Ratio arable 


, pe land, popu- 
land acres ad aes 


Population 


105, 720, 000 733, 000, 000 6. 92 
120, 775, 046 717, 000, 000 5. 04 
131, 669, 275 711, 000, 000 5. 40 
138, 922, 634 5.19 


22, 000, 000 
149, 922, 000 733, 000, 000 4. 90 











This ratio will continue to decrease and in time will reach a dangerously low 
level. 

It has been found proper to construct large irrigation dams in the West to 
furnish water for arid farm lands. In the hilly and rolling sections of our coun- 
try it has been found proper to expend considerable sums of money for soil 
conservation. 

The highly productive farm lands that are yearly being devoured by the river 
are already in a high state of cultivation and needs nothing but to be let alone 
by the river. 

Because of the rapidly changing course of Red River it is necessary for the 
Corps of Engineers to build many levee set-backs each year. Money must be 
available to build these set-backs promptly as the need arises in order to main- 
tain the integrity of the levee system. During the last 4 years it has been neces- 
sary to build levees in 29 locations on Red River between Fulton, Ark., and 
Boyce, La. 

In 4 years since 1948 the caving banks of Red River have made it necessary 
for the Corps of Engineers to install bank-protection works in 28 locations on 
Red River from Fulton, Ark., to Boyce, La. 

The total cost of the levee set-backs and bank-protection works in these 57 
locations has been $4,882,110, or an average of $1,221,000 each year. 

On this basis it is believed that a minimum of $1,000,000 will be required for 
necessary levee set-backs and bank-protection works on Red River for the fiscal 
year 1953. 


CANE RIVER CLOSURE APPROPRIATION REQUESTED $500,000 


In June 1936 Congress authorized the construction of a levee along the right 
descending bank of Red River from the hills at Grand Ecore to the mouth of 
Cane River, and to complete the project a floodgate was also authorized in the 
mouth of Cane River. The levee has been built down to Cane River, but due 
to the lack of a floodgate the lower end of the district is wide open to the flood- 
waters of Red River. 

After an exhaustive hydraulic study the Corps of Engineers have determined 
that the flood-control and drainage interests of the Cane River levee district 
would best be served by a combination canal and floodgate. 

Because of the urgency and merit of this project, Gov. Earl K. Long has 
pledged the State to contribute $250,000 toward the cost of this project. 

In the event of a flood equal in elevation to that of 1945, the construction of 
this project will prevent flooding of 55,000 acres of fertile land. 
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It is believed that the people in this area are particularly deserving of con- 
sideration in view of the large amount of money which has been expended by 
the Cane River Levee Board and State of Louisiana for drainage and flood control. 
The total cost of this work during the past 12 years has been $500,000. 

There has previously been appropriated for this project the sum of $360,000. 
In order for the Corps of Engineers to be able to let a contract for this project 
it will be necessary to appropriate $500,000 for the fiscal year 1953. 

The Department of Public Works of Louisiana has made careful study of the 
need for these three appropriations for flood control and bank protection. It is 
our considered opinion that the United States will be well justified in making an 
appropriation to the Red River Valley for the fiscal year 1953 of $7,500,000. 


Mr. Brooks. We next have the mayor of Texarkana, Ark., Mr. B. R. 
McCauley. 

Mr. McCavutxy. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

I am from Arkansas and am interested in the Texarkana Dam, which 
we expect for our city water. Weare suffering a water shortage in the 
town and are looking forward to the completion of this lake so we can 


supplement our small number of wells. There is not a sufficient supply 
of water at the present time. 


Mr. Rasavur. We will place the statement of Mayor McCauley in 
the record. 


(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Mayor B. R. McCarey IN BEHALF OF TEXARKANA DAM AND 
Resegvorrk, Tex. 


The completion of the Texarkana Reservoir is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to the city of Texarkana, Ark., which I have the honor to represent in 
this cause. My purpose in appearing before you is to urge the inclusion in the 
next appropriation measure of the $6 million recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget for continuing work on the project during fiscal year 1953, which I under- 
stand begins next July 1. 

The brief prepared by my colleague representing the Texas side of the city 
ably sets forth the need for prosecuting the work from the standpoint of domestic 
and industrial water supply. The considerations in those respects apply with 
equal force to the Texas and Arkansas portions of the community. The same 
water system serves both and their needs are identical in all respects. 

Similarly, the Texas side is concerned with the flood-control aspects of the 
reservoir with. which this brief will deal. It seemed an unnecessary imposition 
upon the time of the committee for each of us to discuss both phases, so we have 
agreed to avoid-duplication; but I should like to emphasize that each fully 
endorses the statements made by the other. 

The primary purpose of the Texarkana Dam is to control the floods of Sulpliur 
River. The 1945 flood of Red River—the tragic results of which are responsible 
for the flood-control project below Denison, Tex., adopted the year following— 
was largely caused by the floods of Sulphur River and Little River, I am told. 

Certainly, Sulphur River must have been a major offender. 

The Texarkana Gazette of Sunday, April 1, 1945, carried this item: “Sulphur 
River sets pace for Little and Red Rivers, adding 12 feet to its already sensa- 
tional 24-hour rise of 17 feet at Naples. Flood stage on the Sulphur is 22 feet 
and the river was gaged at 37.2 on Saturday. The transportation and communi- 
cation situation as regards telephones and railroads was described as being about 
as bad as it possibly could be and highway traffic was very little better.” 

On the 3d of April a notice appeared to the effect that anticipated weakening 
of the bridge at Garland had put the St. Louis Southwestern Railroad out of 
commission; and the 4th brought the following: “Red River breaks through 
weak spot in levee near Garland City; large area of bottom land flooded, 5,000 
to 6,000 acres inundated. Red Cross workers, Army ambulance crews, Boy 
Scouts, and other other volunteer workers rushed to Lewisville in Lafayette 
County. * * * Heavy assault boats from St. Louis are to be used in bringing 
out both people and livestock in Hempstead County and at Doddridge in Miller 
County, where the confluence of Sulphur and Red Rivers has sent water over a 
wide area. 

“Houses, barns, and livestock were seen being carried along by the swift 
current of Sulphur River as it * * * leaped on to join the Red.” 
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And on April 5: “A number of families got out early enough to save much of 
their movable property, but others were forced to leave hurriedly without a 
change of clothes, or food even for one meal.” 

My purpose in quoting just a few of the old newspaper accounts is to bring to 
your notice, more graphically than I felt a mere statement of mine could do, 
not alone the suffering and loss occasioned the immediate victims by an overflow 
but also the implication of widespread disruption of business and traffic, the 
deterioration in morale, and the heavy demands by way of flood fighting and 
rescue work, to be followed by the equally essential duty of caring for refugees 
and the long and sometimes discouraging task of rehabilitation. 

The effect of all this upon the defense effort or the war effort, quite aside 
from the loss of foodstuffs, cotton, and property, is, of course, demoralizing. 

The 1945 flood came so early in the spring that crop losses were minimized. 
The great flood of 1908, for example, came in June and July. Yet, despite this 
favorable factor, the 1945 losses in the six Arkansas counties affected was over 
a million dollars. I have the detailed figures for the two most seriously hurt, 
namely, Miller County, in which Texarkana, Ark., and the mouth of Sulphur 
River are located, and Lafayette County, in which the Garland crevasse occurred. 
I will file the detailed figures for the record. For Miller,County the total was 
$276,000, and for Lafayette County it was $503,000. We had only one crevasse in 
Arkansas. The losses which our sister State of Louisiana sustained must have 
been staggering indeed. 

I am not an engineer, but it is my understanding that more than one-third 
of the total flood flow in the Red below the mouth of the Sulphur came out of 
Sulphur River and that with Texarkana Dam completed the Sulphur will put out 
less than one-tenth of the flow that it had in 1945. The desirability of early 
completion of the dam therefore seems manifest from the economic, the humani- 
tarian, and the defense standpoints alike. 


Losses in Miller and Lafayette Counties, Ark., 1945 flood of Red River 














Crops losses. ._-__-- 


Livestock 


Miller 
County 


Lafayette 
County 





$232, 000 


" pdetut tn couten 8, 000 
ES pee ee 59, 000 


Farm machinery. .._..........--- ee in a 10, 000 
Land destroyed by sanding, etc... a cua seedatanetcatan 2, 175, 000 
County roads and bridges_-.......__-. as adda. doahae Seo » 17, 000 
Miscellaneous 2, 000 


503, 000 














Losses in Hempstead, Howard, Little River, and Sevier Counties aggregated 
$246,000. 


Losses in the six counties damaged by the flood, $1,025,300. 

Mr. Brooks. The Honorable Carroll Shiffer, mayor of Texarkana, 
Tex. 

Mr. Sutrrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I was 
before you last year, and I certainly want to thank you for the kind 
consideration you gave us then, and we are grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you this year. 

I have here a prepared statement. I do not want to read the detail, 
but I would appreciate the opportunity of touching on the high lights. 

Mr. Razavur. Without objection, we will put the mayor’s statement 
in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Carrot Suirrer, MAyor or TEXARKANA, TEX., IN BEHALF 0} 
TEXARKANA DAM AND Reservorr, TEX. 


I represent the city of Texarkana, Tex., and I am addressing you in behalf 
of the Texarkana Dam and Reservoir, which are located on Sulphur River in 
Bowie and Cass Counties, Tex., 45 miles above the confluence of the Sulphur and 





Red Rivers, and about 9 miles from downtown Texarkana. The dam is an 
earthen fill 18,500 feet long, and is in the latter stages of construction. 

The President has approved the Bureau of the Budget’s recommendation of 
$6,000,000 for continuing construction during the fiscal year 1953. The purpose 
of my appearance before the committee is to urge the inclusion of that figure 
in the forthcoming appropriation bill, so as to permit the orderly continuation 
and early completion of the dam. In support of this request, I should like to 
point out certain defense aspects of the undertaking which we feel may not 
previously have been brought to the committee’s notice. I should also like to 
point out that an earth dam does not include much in the way of critical 
materials. 

Texarkana is a community of some 40,000. It is the home of the Red River 
Arsenal, and of the Lone Star Defense Plant. During the last war the defense 
plant, which is a shell-loading establishment, employed as many as 12,000 people 
at the peak of its operations. The arsenal employed 4,000, a total for both 
plants of 16,000 persons. The two plants together occupy a reservation covering 
55 square miles. Since the war, the Red River Arsenal has been built up to 
what I understand to be the largest establishment of its kind in the Nation. 
Its peacetime strength prior to the Korean war had grown to 7,000 or 8,000 em- 
ployees, as compared with its previous wartime strength of 4,000. It currently 
has in excess of 13,000 employees. 

The Lone Star Defense Plant has been opened up and production has com- 
menced. The labor force of the defense plant in the last war, it will be re- 
membered, attained a total of 12,000, as against the arsenal’s 4,000. The 
arsenal has now in excess of 12,000 employees, and the ultimate strength con- 
templated for the shell-loading plant is not known. If over the next few years 
an all-out war should develop, it might well attain or exceed the 12,000 figure 
of a few years ago, so that the two together might easily represent an aggre- 
gate labor force of 22,000 to 23,000. 

Not all of the labor force employed at the two plants is or will be resident 
in Texarkana, but a great portion of it is, and will be, and the Texarkana 
water system has to supply the outlying districts as well as the city proper. 
1 do not mean to imply by this that we supply the arsenal, for it has its own 
water system, but we do serve a total of perhaps 44,000. Water customers 
increased by 500 during the past 12 months. Permanent growth of the city 
over the past several years, occasioned in part, of course, by the enlarged scope 
of the arsenal’s peacetime operations, and increase in permanent labor force, 
has by this time absorbed most of the reserve capacity of our water supply, 
and we are now faced with the problem of serving an increas ng defense labor 
force, which will possibly continue to build up for several years to come, and 
possibly thereafter will remain at a high figure for an indefinite period of time. 
The completion of the Texarkana Dam would immediately provide an added 
water supply of about 138,000,000 gallons a day, and ultimately it is hoped that 
this will increase to perhaps 26,000,000 gallons. 

Since present consumption will average under 3,500,000 gallons a day on 
a yearly basis and under 4,500,000 gallons a day for any 6 months’ demand, it 
is apparent that the dam not only will provide an abundant domestic water 
supply but will furnish a liberal supply for industrial use. Industrial water 
supply is often the greatest obstacle to the inland migration of industries seek- 
ing sites removed from the bombing hazards and labor difficulties of the coastal 
region. With an abundance of fuel of all types immediately at hand or within 
easy reach, with four trunk-line railroads, several truck lines, ample power 
supply, and a fine network of Federal and State highways, and with the Lone 
Star Steel Co, near Daingerfield, Tex., which is but 63 miles to the southwest, 
expanding under the impetus of a recent $73 million dollar RFC loan, Tex- 
arkana, with industrial water supply added, should furnish an ideal solution 
to the problems of industries decentralizing or expanding in connection with 
the defense effort, or otherwise, and seeking a safe, inland location with equable 
climate. 

It is to be noted incidentally that the provision of a water supply by the 
Texarkana Reservoir would provide a substitute source in event the arsenal’s 
self-contained system should be destroyed by sabotage or enemy action. 

Texarkana fully appreciates the need to limit civil works to those contributing 
materially to the defense effort insofar as it is practicable to do so. It assumes 
that recognition of defense value is implicit in the inclusion of Texarkana Dam 
by the Bureau of the Budget in its recommended schedule of expenditures, but 
it seemed appropriate to acquaint the committee more explicitly with the 
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particular aspects of the matter which I have covered. Hon. B. R. McCarley, 
mayor of Texarkana, Ark., will cover the equally important flood-control aspects 


of the project. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I might say paren- 
thetically we think of the area east of the line of Okslatexas as the dry 
State area and nothing gives me more pleasure than to work with the 
representative in government of that area and the people who have 
come up here. The next witness will be Mr. E. Leroy Chandler, pres- 
ident of the Red River, Atchafalaya and Bayou Boeuf Levee Board 
which has its domicile in the city of Alexandria, La. 

Mr. Cuanoter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent the Red 
River, Atchafalaya and Bayou Boeuf Levee Board which is one of 
the largest in the State of Louisiana and is made up of three parishes 
along the river. 

I want to urge that sufficient money be given to go forward with 
the work of the Texarkana Reservoir. 

Our levee district is composed of the major portion of Rapides, 
Avoyelles, St. Landry Sy, and a part of Evangeline Parish. It 
is our responsibility to inspect and maintain 210 miles of levee on the 
Red River, the Atchafalaya River, and the West Atchafayala flood- 
way. Our district can be flooded by any one of these rivers, the Red, 
Atchafalaya, or Mississippi. 

The two most urgent problems to be solved in the protection of this 
area are flood control and drainage. 

The most important levee in our system is the 76-mile long levee 
from Hot Wells to Moncla on the right descending back of Red River. 
This levee protects from overflow 1,250,000 acres of land which extend 
southward from Alexandria to the Gulf of Mexico. In this area are 
the cities of Alexandria, Lecompte, Bunkie, Opelousas, Lafayette, New 
Iberia, Franklin, and Abbeville. 

This levee is not constructed to a grade to contain the project flood 
but to a lower interim grade which is fervently hoped will hold such 
flood as may occur before the reservoirs are completed. 

It is apparent then that the completion of the six flood-control reser- 
voirs on Red River is necessary for the survival and continued pros- 
perity of this section. These six reservoirs are Texarkana, which is 
under construction; Millwood, which is in planning stage; Ferrells 
Bridge, also in planning. Mooringsport, Hugo, and Boswell, which 
have been authorized but no planning money has been made available. 
The completion date on Texarkana Reservoir is 1954. In 1952 the 
budget approved an appropriation of $4 million for this reservoir and 
the budget. recommendation for 1953 is $6 million. It is imperative 
that the construction on Texarkana not be interrupted and that the 
$6 million appropriation be granted so that this vital reservoir can 
be finished at the earliest possible date. I therefore urge this com- 
mittee to give heed to our request for this $6 million appropriation. 

The character of the soil along Red River is such that the rapid 
rise and fall of the river tends to damage the integrity of the bank 
line and consequently set-backs are necessary. The main line levee at 
Alexandria has been moved back to a location that is squarely against 
one of our foremost banking institutions, our largest hospital, and 
indeed many of our foremost business houses in the city. There is no 
more room to move this levee back and we are dependent upon positive 
flood control to save our city from devastation in the event that the 
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present levees do not contain the floods. The residents of the city of 
Alexandria are living, at times of high water, some 15 feet below the 
crest of the river. 

We feel that with completion of Texarkana and the other five reser- 
voirs on Red River we will enjoy a measure of safety for the first time 
since the beginning of construction of our levee system. 

I urge you, gentlemen, and I am joined by the officials of the city of 
Alexandria, Lecompte, Bunkie, and the other cities that would de 
damaged by a levee failure, and by all the citizenry within our district, 
to give favorable consideration to our request for the necessary funds 
to complete construction of these vital dams and reservoirs. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Soule Butler is city engineer for the city of Alex- 
andria. He has some technical information to give to the committee. 

Mr. Butter. The city of Alexandria, La., is located on a narrow 
plain which forms the right descending bank of Red River near the 
geographical center of the State. The average elevation of the natu- 
ral ground is approximately 77 feet above mean Gulf level and slopes 
gradually southwest from the banks of the Red River. The extreme 
low-water elevation for Red River is approximately 42 feet above 
mean Gulf level and the extreme high-water elevation as recorded in 
1945 was 89.5 feet above mean Gulf level. Had the 1945 flood been 
confined between the levees existing at this time above Alexandria, 
the flow in Red River would have peaked at approximately 1 foot 
below the top of the present Alexandria protection levee. 

The attached photograph shows the location of Alexandria back of 
the protection levee and the restriction in the Red River channel. 
This restriction causes an increase in velocity during periods of maxi- 
mum flow and produces considerable variation in the elevation of the 
river bottom along the Alexandria front. 

I feel that it is logical to assume that higher flood stages on Red 
River are to be expected in the future as the levee system is improved 
and closures are made above Alexandria. Should a levee failure occur 
on the right descending bank of Red River in the vicinity of 
Alexandria, the entire city of Alexandria and the other small cities 
and vast alluvial farming area to the southwest would most likely be 
flooded. 

The 50,000 people living in the Alexandria urban area feel that 
high water stages on Red River are a hazard which should be elim- 
inated insofar ag it is economically feasible. 

We wish to urge that adequate appropriation be made at this time 
to provide for en construction of flood-control facilities 
necessary for the safety of not only Alexandria but the entire Red 
River Valley. 

The proposed $6,000,000 appropriation requested for the fiscal year 
of 1953 is essential for the completion of the Texarkana Dam by 
December 1954. The United States Corps of Engineers has estimated 
that the operation of the Texarkana Dam will lower the 1945 Alex- 
andria Red River crest approximately 3.6 feet, thereby greatly increas- 
ing our factor of safety at this point and we feel that this is the mini- 
mum requirement. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Pegues is counsel for the department of highways 
in Louisiana. He has come up to represent the State in these hearings. 
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Mr. Peeves. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as you 
possibly know the department of highways has about two or three 
hundred million dollars worth of roads running right along this area 
along the Red River and in recent years with the Red River, the 
way it scours our banks, we really do not have an opportunity to get a 
firm foothold before something else happens to us. That is the plight 
of the property owners and other people living along that area. 

So that you might grasp it as quick as possible, I have compiled 
here a map that extends the Red River in this district from a point 
that is known as Miller’s Bluff above Shreveport. I want to call 
the attention of the committee to the fact that here we have two 
bridges across the river at that point. What we have suffered from 
more than anything else, we have a highway on both sides of the Red 
River extending all the way down Moncla to 30 miles below Alex- 
andria. At Miller’s Bluff the Congress gave us some assistance on 
building a bridge last year. The river is cutting in so bad until, as 
shown by this photograph here, we started out to negotiate for road- 
ways on October 20 of last year and we were to purchase 714 acres 
of land for that particular approach to the bridge. We filed our 
expropriation suit in January which was about 214 months later and 
we had to pay for 10.83 acres of land. That is shown. There was an 
accretion which came in here as shown on this photograph. 

Mr. Brooxs. Which made you buy that greater space. 

Mr. Peeves. Yes. Which is insignificant insofar as the whole ap- 
proach is concerned but it merely shows you how the Red River acts 
upon us. 

_ Weare confronted at Miller’s Bluff with that proposition and com- 
ing down the river a little way, 12 miles to Bar Cash Point and Dixie 
and one or two other places, Miller’s Bluff and Shreveport, we have 
had to spend around $50,000 to drive piling to hold the banks together. 

Mr. Kerr. Where did you get that money ? 

Mr. Peeves. Out of the general highway office. At Miller’s Bluff 
we had to spend $230,000 to put piling in before we could approach it. 
We came on down to Shreveport where we have two bridges and we 
have to do a great deal there. That is at Shreveport where Barksdale 
Field is. We anticipate more trouble at Miller’s Bluff than any other 
place—which you can sea is a vital road on this map—in case these 
bridges should be knocked out by a bombing. 

Mr. Brooks. May I say there, that around Shreveport, you had a 
project extending about 3 miles north, and that is pretty well stabi- 
lized and that is why Mr. Pegues refers to the fact that we have not 
had the same trouble. 

Mr. Pecurs. We come down to Allemand and we have spent $85,000 
in that neighborhood, Creighton and East Point down to Coushatta 
where we have bridged the river again. We have suffered quite a bit 
of damage at a place called Westdale and Grand Coteau which comes 
into Natchitoches area. All these spots show you, gentlemen, where 
we have had trouble in that 30- or 40-mile area. 

In furthed connection with that, so you gentlemen can see what 
we are up against, in 1931 we built a bridge at Moncla and in 1945 
we finished that bridge. In 1934 within 2 years’ time you will notice 
that the river left the bridge completely from this photograph. 

I want you to see that because it is most interesting. It left the 
bridge standing there and luckily we were able to move the two spans 
down and made drawbridges out of them in south Louisiana. 
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Louisiana has 10,000 bridges. It is one of the biggest things we 
have—5,915 bridges over 20 feet in length and 101 draw spans. The 
Red River has given us more trouble there than at any other place. 
You can see in that picture how it left the bridge, so we went back and 
built another bridge. 

Mr. Rasavt. You fellows were not tearing this bridge down. Were 
you? 

Mr. Prcurs. No, sir. We went back and built another bridge and 
put a draw span in as required by the United States engineers. It 
cost about $1 million and you will notice from that photograph 
what happened to the bridge which had not been up more than 
2 years. You can drive a wagon down the draw span. We put the 
draw span in the right place but the river changed in spite of that 
fact. You can see this is the only way of controlling it is to drive 
this protective piling along the bank and it cost money to do that. 
We drove them in at Miller’s Bluff to build that important bridge 
to the tune of $230,000. 

Mr. Atien. Mr, Chairman, if Mr. Pegues will permit me to in- 
terrupt. This affirms what I said that the Red River is, perhaps, the 
most treacherous river in this Nation. The sand is just like sugar. 
When the water hits it it comes out. One day I stood on the bank at 
Colfax, La., and the dirt went under and went right through the 
town. That is why it is so expensive for us and that is why we have 
to come here every year. 

At Colfax, the river came in there and washed the lawyer’s office 
into the river but did not get the courthouse. 

I asked for $75,000 of the engineers and got it to cut that runway 
to save the town. It was going right there, through the cemetery 
and right on down. You can see from that what the Red River is 
doing to us. We have an investment of 200 to 300 million dollars. 

To show you one other thing and then I will close. I just received 
this morning from my chief engineer a telegram which I would like 
to read to the committee with reference to this Moncla situation 
out there: 

B. W. PEGUES, 
Care Mayflower Hotel: 

Bridge Engineer Carter and I have just discussed acute situation in Red 
River at Moncla Bridge, Avoyelles Parish. Shifting channel endangers levees 
and bridge approaches. Also will prevent navigation except in high water 
periods since draw span is in center of old channel. Request you urge emer- 
gency appropriation of $150,000 for bank revetment to be done this calendar 
year in interest of both flood control and navigation. 

N. E. LAnt, 
Chief Engineer, Louisiana Department of Highways. 

I would like to file a complete statement that covers this whole 
situation that I have pointed out to you. 

Mr. Ragsavur. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

Mr. Pecurs. I would also like to file in the record letters from our 
Senators in my parish or county, as it is known in the common-law 
States, and from Senator Tooke and others. 

Mr. Rasavr. Without objection, those will be placed in the record. 

Mr. Preaurs. Now, I understand the photographs or maps would not 
be filed, but I just wanted to bring them so you gentlemen can see 
in a concrete photographic form what we are up against. Unless we 
do get protection and are able to put this piling in here and this 
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revetment program, we stand to lose two or three hundred million 
dollars in roads, or part of that, which are vital roads insofar 
as the Government is concerned. We have several camps, including 
Camp Claiborne, and the whole manufacturing area of Louisiana. 
Thank you very much. 
(Letters referred to follow :) 


Damaces TO Highway SystEM ALONG THE Rep RIVER IN LOUISIANA 


FOREWORD 


This report covers the damage to the department’s highway system due to 
levee set-backs, shifting channel, and bank erosion of the Red River between 
Boyce, La., and the Arkansas State line. (Exhibit A.) 

Damages caused in the past and anticipated future expenses are covered 
separately. 

DESCRIPTION 


The Louisiana Department of Highways has constructed, and maintains high- 
ways adjacent to the Red River from Boyce, Rapides Parish, La., northwesterly 
to the Louisiana-Arkansas State line. 

State route No. 20, a part of the State primary system, follows the left 
ascending bank of Red River from Boyce to Shreveport. From Shreveport 
north to the Arkansas line State route No. 55, a part of the State primary 
system, Federal-aid primary system, and strategic network of highways impor- 
tant to national defense, continues along this same bank. On the right ascending 
bank US 71, State routes Nos. 1 and 10, extends northwesterly to Bossier City 
thence northerly to the Arkansas line as State route No. 10. This highway 
is a part of the State primary and Federal-aid highway system. US 71 is on 
the strategic network of highways important to national defense. 

In a recent report prepared by this department for the Department of De- 
fense entitled “Bridge Record for Defense Requirements,” U S 71 was listed as 
the fifth road of importance in the State. U S 71 is a major route serving an 
area in which several large military establishments are located. 

State Route 20 is of equal importance to the section of the State west of Red 
River and will show an increased traffic volume after the section of highway 
between Powhatan and Hanna has been completed to a higher standard. One 
section of this gap is now under construction and the remaining section will be 
placed under construction in the near future. 

In addition to these major highways there is a network of feeder highways 
serving the area adjacent to the river. A strip map of the area covered in this 
report is attached (exhibit B). This map shows the traffic volume, by various 
colored bands, and surface types (exhibit B). 

Since the Red River forms a natural barrier throughout this area, the State 
has constructed five major bridges and plans to place the sixth structure under 
construction this year. Each structure will be treated separately in the dis- 
cussion of proposed work. 


COST OF ACTIVE AND COMPLETED PROJECTS 


The records of this department do not extend beyond 1922 since highway con- 
struction was under another agency prior to that date. 

Since the organization of the State highway department numerous highway 
relocations have been made due to levee set-backs and as a result of floods on 
the Red River. These projects have been placed in tabular form and identified 
as exhibit A. 

Several projects, even though they have not been included in exhibit A, are 
indirectly chargeable in part to river damage due to the necessity of removing 
them from constant threat of shifting channels and caving banks. An example 
is the relocation of the Shreveport-Dixie Highway in Caddo Parish. Caving 
banks in the vicinity of Cash Point have necessitated three highway locations. 
The last improvement was moved west of Dixie and Belcher. The Colfax -e- 
location costing in excess of $114 million was relocated away from the river 
due to caving banks at Colfax. US 71 between Coushatta and Ninock was re- 
located on higher ground due to caving banks at East Point. 
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FUTURE WORK 


The number and extent of future roadway relocations cannot be accurately 
forecast due to the unpredictable channel changes that may be caused by the 
next flood stage of Red River. 

A section of State Route 20 and the Texas & Pacific Railroad near Zimmerman, 
Rapides Parish, is being threatened by caving river banks at this time. The 
railroad company has been making preliminary surveys for a new location on 
higher ground away from the river. In order to avoid two railroad crossings 
at grade, State Route 20 will have to be relocated on the land side of the rail- 
road. The cost of relocating State Route 20 will depend on the final location 
of the railroad, however, it is estimated that a minimum of 3 miles of highway 
relocation will be required. Estimated highway relocation cost including right- 
of-way is $300,000. 

The major problem confronting the department at this time is protecting the 
existing bridges and providing protection for the bridge to be erected at Miller's 
Bluff on the Hosston-Plain Dealing Highway. 

During the past 8 years the department has spent approximately $128,000 for 
pier protection, pile replacements and increasing the length of the Boyce Bridge. 
Increasing the length of this structure has only served as a temporary expedi- 
ent and another panel will have to be added on the Grant Parish side imme- 
diately. The pile dikes driven on the Boyce side by the Corps of Engineers 
appear to be serving the purpose, with respect to the immediate bank area, 
however, it also appears that these units are having some effect toward deflecting 
the current against the other abutment. The cost of extending this structure 
the minimum length is estimated to be $12,000. It is believed the installation 
of protection works to stabilize the river bank on the Grant Parish side will elim- 
inate the necessity for future extensions of the bridge. It is estimated that 
$50,000 will be required to provide this protection, 

This bridge is used by the Army during maneuvers from Camp Polk and serves 
as a direct route between Camp Livingston and Camp Polk. U. S. 71 in 
Rapides Parish above Alexandria is subject to overflow and in such an event 
military traffic can be rerouted over State Route 20 to the Boyce Bridge and 
thence north on U. 8S. 71. 

The bridge at Grand Ecore presents the same problem as the Boyce Bridge, 
except that the bank along the bluff is stable. The left descending bank con- 
tinues to cave, and in addition to the extensions made in the past, the structure 
must be lengthened now. The department has been making preliminary in- 
vestigations for a new structure, however, until means are provided to confine 
and direct the river over a definite course, final plans cannot be prepared. The 
river has been cutting into the left descending bank for years and it is possible 
that during the next high water the channel could shift east beyond the end of 
the present bridge. In the event this should happen, traffic on State Route 6 
and connecting routes west of the Red River would be interrupted and have to 
be rerouted over other highways either above or below this point. The required 
extension is estimated to cost $300,000. The cost of permanent bank protection 
is estimated to be $200,000 which is in addition to expenditures needed to extend 
present structure. 

US 71 in the vicinity of Clarence was closed to traffic during the 1945 high 
water on Red River. This highway has been designated as a part of the net- 
work of strategic highways important to national defense and consideration 
should be given to the importance of a levee along this section of Red River. 
This levee would aid in solving the acute problem of bank control at the 
Grand Ecore Bridge. 

A project, financed jointly by the Department and the Corps of Engineers, 
providing bank protection on the Coushatta end of the Coushatta Bridge has 
been placed under contract. The work covered by this contract is less than 
originally planned due to limited funds available. To insure permanent pro- 
tection it is the opinion of this Department that the timber mattress on the 
Coushatta side will have to be extended, perhaps at both ends, which additional 
work is estimated to cost $100,000. On the Armistead end of the bridge it is 
believed that bank protection will have to be provided in the near future. This 
is in addition to the emergency work now being performed by the Corps of 
Engineers. Total estimated cost of this work is $150,000. The Department has 
been observing for the past several years a tendency of the Bossier City bank 
to cave in the vicinity of both bridges in Shreveport. This disturbance is not 
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sufficiently aggravated to cause concern at this time; however, it is believed 
appropriate to consider this bank as an item in the over-all program. 

The Department has placed under construction the concrete substructure for 
a new bridge over Red River at Miller’s Bluff on the Houston-Plain Dealing 
Highway. This portion of the bridge will cost $1,530,000. Due to the national 
emergency which has caused a shortage of steel, the construction of the steel 
superstructure is being postponed until the substructure is complete. The river 
channel has shifted westerly a considerable distance since the plans were pre- 
pared for this structure. After an inspection of the site the Department be- 
lieves that shifting or lengthening the proposed structure will not solve the 
problems since there is no assurance that the bank will not continue to cave. 
Therefore it is the opinion of the Department that the remedy for this situation 
is the construction of bank protection works to confine the channel within the 
limits of the proposed structure. 

The Department is now constructing timber pile dikes, mats, and placing stone 
ballast at a cost of $230,600. 

This structure is important to the national defense, serving as a bypass around 
the congested urban area of Shreveport and also as an emergency highland route 
should the highways below Shreveport be under water. 

The Department constructed a bridge over Red River in Avoyelles Parish at 
Moncla in 1931-34 at a cost of $376,123.53. Eroding banks necessitated a levee 
set-back which in turn forced the Department to extend this bridge 370 feet at 
a cost of $40,000. This additional work was done within a few months after the 
completion of the original structure. Pier-protection work was underway when 
the 1945 high water shifted the channel and completely destroyed this structure. 
This location was abandoned, and a new structure was erected in a reach of 
the river that the department’s engineers considered the most stable in the 
vicinity. The meander lines shown on Government plats also indicated stable 
current and bank lines over a long period of time. The new steel structure 
with a vertical lift span was completed in 1950 at a cost of $1,527,000. 

Since this structure was completed the channel has shifted to the left, leaving 
a sandbar under the lift span and eroding the left bank. One pier is now in 
danger of being undermined, and if immediate steps are not taken the depart- 
ment stands to lose another structure due to conditions which are a responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. This work is estimated at $100,000. 

The bridge over Red River connecting Alexandria and Pineville was damaged 
by the 1945 flood when the water was higher than the floor of the bridge. This 
bridge has since been raised at a cost of $75,000 to the department. The impor- 
tance of the highway system in this area is indicated by the traffic volume shown 

on the attached map. This volume is the 24-hour annual average and does not 
indicate the peak load which is much larger. 

Because of the importance of highway traffic along and across this section of 
Red River, the Louisiana department of highways urges that the Federal Gov- 
ernment continue or even accelerate its program of levee and bank protection 
work both construction and maintenance. We feel that Federal funds should be 
allotted to this work to protect the huge investments made by various interests 
in improving civil and military installations in this valley. We especially urge 
that more funds be allotted to bank-protection work and to levee set-backs. 

Respectfully submitted. 


B. B. RicHArDsON, 
Louisiana Department of Highways. 
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Exutsit B.— Estimated cost of future work 





| 
ae Highway | Cost of pro- 
Description damage teuthon 





Relocation Route 20 at Zimmerman .--.. 
Extend Boyce Bridge 
Protection of east end of Boy ce Bridge 
Extend Grand Ecore Bridge igheh = cbeee iden wien we Peake q } 
Bank protection at Grand Ecore Bridge _- ee re 200, 000 
Additional protection on east side of Coushatta Bridge - . _ __- Fon, SERA aE 100, 000 
Protection on Armistead end of Coushatta a ; 140, 000 
Protection of Miller’s Bluff Bridge... __. knee j 230, 600 
730, 600 
1, 342, 600 


Subtotal_ 
Total 
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STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
SENATE CHAMBER, 
Baton Rouge, February 11, 1952. 
CiviL FUNCTIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : I would like to take this opportunity of soliciting your support of 
the levee and bank protection work program along Red River in north Louisiana, 
which is being presented to you by the Louisiana Highway Commission. 

I am familiar with the Red River Valley from its point of entry to the north 
to the junction of the Red River with the Mississippi and Atchafalaya in central 
Louisiana. 

The nature of the soil in this valley is such that the river is prone to change 
its course, washing away banks, cutting new channels and, in general, jeopard- 
izing and destroying farm lands and improvements along its banks. 

These are rich farm lands and the State of Louisiana, as well as the Federal 
Government, have large sums invested in highways and bridges in the vicinity. 

Your help and support is needed and without it there is no doubt but that 
damage many times in excess of the cost of the protection work would be 
sustained. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES TOOKE, 


Exutisit M 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Baton Rouge, February 19, 1952. 
Civit FUNCTIONS COMMITTEE, 
Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: This is to advise that I am adding my endorsement to that of 
Senators Calhoun and Tooke of the twenty-fifth Judicial District of Louisiana for 
aid for the Red River Valley Protective Association, the Louisiana Department of 
Highways, and others requesting assistance in protecting the adjoining land- 
owners and others against the Red River. 

I am very familiar with Red River and know that our landowners along this 
river as well as our department of highways have suffered heavy losses in past 
years by reason of the river cutting into and scourging the banks of the river. 

Assistance is especially needed at Miller’s Bluff, Cash Point, East Point, Arm- 
sted, Grand Ecore, Colfax, and other points and I trust that your committee 
will see fit to make recommendations for financial assistance to the applicants 
before you on February 28, 1952. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. H. RoGers, 
Representative, DeSoto Parish, La., 
Senator-Elect, Twenty-fifth Senatorial District. 
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Exuinsit N 
STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
Parish of De Soto, 8s: 


Before me, the undersigned authority duly commissioned and sworn, per- 
sonally came and appeared W. W. Fincher, who, being by me first duly sworn, 
deposes and says: 

That he is clerk of court of De Soto Parish, La., and being a native of said 
parish has resided here all of his life; that he is very familiar with Red River, 
which runs through a section of property adjoining the parish of De Soto on the 
east; that he knows it to be a fact that this particular river is continually 
changing its course, scouring its banks and causing serious property damage to 
the property owners living and farming the properties along said river; that 
particularly is this so near the localities of East Point, Coushatta, Campti, and 
Grand Ecore; that the soil in the bed of this river is very alluvial and it is not 
uncommon for serious loss of embankment to take place, even overnight in these 
particular localities ; that levee protection work is badly needed along Red River ; 
and as lifelong residents of De Soto and Caddo Parishes affiants respectfully ask 
that the Congress of the United States give as much consideration to the pleas 
of the Louisiana, Department of Highways and others as possible to do so. 


W. W. FINCHER. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me on this the 11th day of February 1952 


Dm. 


[SEAL] A. G. Tuorp, Notary Public. 


ExuHisir O 
STATE OF LOUISIANA, 


Parish of De Soto, ss: 


Before me, the undersigned authority duly commissioned and sworn, personally 
came and appeared Dr. G. H. Cassity, who, being by me first duly sworn, deposes 
and says: 

That he is a resident of Caddo Parish, La., and has lived here for 41 years; 
that his position is that of physician; that having lived in this parish for many 
years he is entirely familiar with Red River, which flows across Caddo Parish, 
la.: that he knows that this river, due to the nature of the soil in its bed and 
along its banks, is continually causing serious damage to adjoining lands, roads, 
railroads, buildings, ete., as said stream is continually scourging its banks, 
cutting new channels, and doing new damage; that levee protection or inside 
levee protection is very necessary all along this river in Caddo Parish to the 
certain knowledge of affiant and affiant respectfully requests the Congress of the 
United States to give all possible consideration to the requests of the Caddo 

’arish Police Jury, Red River Protection Association, the Department of High- 
ways of the State of Louisiana, and any other bodies asking Congress for assist- 
ance in fighting this condition as exists along Red River, not only in Caddo Parish 
but in many of the other parishes of the State of Louisiana. 

Dr. G. H. Cassiry. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me on this the 11th day of February 1952. 


Wma. C. Pecues, Jr., Notary Public. 


Exutrit P 
STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
Parish of De Soto, 8s: 


Before me, the undersigned authority duly commissioned and sworn, person- 
ally came and appeared Harmon T. Burgess, who, being by me first duly sworn, 
deposes and says: 

That he is sheriff of De Soto Parish, La., and being a native of said parish has 
resided here all of his life; that he is very familiar with Red River which runs 
through a section of property adjoining the parish of De Soto on the east; that 
he knows it to be a fact that this particular river is continually changing its 
course, scourging its banks and causing serious property damage to the property 
owners living and farming the properties along said river; that particularly is 
this so near the localities of East Point, Coushatta, Campti, and Grand Ecore; 
that the soil in the bed of this river is very alluvial and it is not uncommon for 
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serious loss of embankment to take place, even overnight in these particular 
localities; that levee protection work is badly needed along Red River and as 
life-long residents of De Soto and Caddo Parishes affiants respectfully ask that 
the Congress of the United States give as much consideration to the pleas of ee 
Louisiana Department of Highways and others as possible to do so. 


HarMON T. BURGESS. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me on this the 11th day of February 1952. 
[SEAL] 


R. H. Cortey, Notary Public. 


Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Mr. W. C. Borchert is 
division engineer for the Kansas City Southern Railway Lines, which 
operate in this area. 

Mr. Borcuerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
at present and for the last 13 years have been division engineer on the 
Kansas City Southern Railway system. In this capacity I am in 
charge of the maintenance of track structure. The track of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co. along Red River from Shreveport 
to the mouth of the river is in the territory under my jurisdiction. 
The company I represent is naturally very vitally interested in the 
control of the river. 

During the last 10 years the trac kage between Shreveport and Alex- 
andria, a | distance of : approximately 122 miles, has been closed to traffic 
three or four times due to high water. In 1945 through traffic on this 
line was suspended from March 9 to May 2, a period of 54 days, due 
to high water. Approximately 50 miles of track was under water, 
ranging from a few inches to more than 10 feet. . About 10 miles of 
track was washed out, the cost of repairs being about $60,000. 

Since the date of Federal valuation of this railway in 1917, 18 track 
set-backs have been made between Shreveport and Alexandria due to 
the set-backs; we now have 10 more curves in our main track between 
Shreveport and Alexandria than we had when the line was originally 
constructed. This line is continually threatened with caving river 
banks and it now appears that we will be required to make two addi- 
tional set-backs within the next year or two if the river banks continue 
caving at these locations. 

The cost to the railway of the above 18 set-backs above mentioned 

was $513,000. In addition, this company has spent $74,000 for bank- 
poateelion work between Shreveport and Alexandria. While this 
rail system does not experience the amount of trouble with Red River 
above Shreveport compared with that south of Shreveport, it has been 
necessary to spend considerable sums at the point where the Kansas 
City Southern crossed Red River about 10 miles north of Texarkana 
on account of caving river banks immediately above its bridge. Dur- 
ing the last 25 years this company spent approximately $152,000 for 
dykes and revetments at this location. Summing up the above, this 
system has spent almost three-fourths of a million dollars in set-backs, 
and protection work since 1917. 

The above figures do not include the cost of patroling track during 
times of high water, which must be done with gangs sufficiently large 
to protect places where trouble might be expected. The greater por- 
tion of this work is at overtime rates of pay, which amounts to one and 
a half and two times the regular rate. The above figures also do not 
include the cost of detouring by other routes. During extreme high 
water, the remaining routes open to railway traffic are congested with 
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the result that traffic is badly delayed. Loss of business is another 
item to be considered. We are not only confronted wtih the construc- 
tion costs of the track set-backs but due to the nature of the soil condi- 
tions along Red River, the maintenance costs are very excessive and 
it is necessary to operate over these set-backs at restricted speeds for 
long periods of time until the track is stabilized. Very few of these 
set-backs are less than a mile in length, generally 2 to 3 miles. Operat- 
ing at restricted speeds for such distances greatly hampers operation. 

The Kansas City Southern main line from Kansas City to New 
Orleans is located on the east bank of the Red River from Shreveport 
to Alexandria, while the Texas & Pacific main line is located on the 
west.bank of the river between the two above-mentioned points. South 
of Alexandria both the Texas & Pacific and the Kansas City Southern 
are located on the west side of the river and a crevasse in the levee on 
the west bank of the Red south of Alexandria would flood both the 
Texas & Pacific and the Kansas City Southern main tracks, as well 
as other railroads in this vicinity. 

The general problems of the Kansas City Southern and Texas & 
Pacific, in connection with flooding of tracks and caving river banks, 
are the same, varying only as to details and locations. In 1945 the 
Texas & Pacific was badly damaged between Shreveport and Alex- 
andria by reason of the high flood stages on Red River, particularly 
from 7 miles west to 40 miles west of Natchitoches. It was necessary 
to detour trains for 28 days and divert most of the freight business. 
At one location near: Armstead, the levee on the west bank of the 
river crevassed, washing out a deep hole at the track. It was neces- 
sary to drive a temporary trestle 256 feet long at a cost of approexi- 
mately $25,000 and at an additional cost of $15,000 to fill the hole. 
This 1945 flood on the Red River and its tributaries between Tex- 
arkana and Alexandria cost the Texas & Pacific approximately 
$200,000 in out-of-pocket money, which does not include loss of busi- 
ness. The Texas & Pacific has spent large sums in connection with 
track set-backs and protection work along the Red River. Some of 
these are as follows: 

1. During 1941 they spent $21,804 moving the main track to permit 
levee set-back. 

2. In 1947 they contributed $46,667 toward construction of pile dikes 
by United States engineers at Gahagan, La. 

3. Just above Boyce, La., the Texas & Pacific has spent approxi- 
mately $350,000 during the last.10 years for bank protection. 

Summing up the above, the Texas & Pacific has spent an excess of 
$600,000 during the last 10 years for set-backs, bank protection, and 
for repairs to track damage account of caving river banks and high 
water in the Red River Valley. As in the case of the Kansas City 
Southern, other places are threatening along the Texas & Pacific which 
will require set-backs or protection work. 

The foregoing experience of the Texas & Pacific is in accordance 
with testimony of Mr. R. J. Gammie, chief engineer of the Texas & 
Pacific before subcommittee of Senate Appropriations Committee for 
Civil Works in hearing held at Washington on July 16, 1951. 

At various times in the past, both these railroads have operated 
through back or dead water at very low speeds, using steam locomo- 
tives. This condition has changed a great deal during the last year 

93619—52—pt. 2——-47 
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or two since Diesel locomotives cannot operate through water; and as 
steam locomotives disappear entirely, this problem will become in- 
creasingly more complicated. f ; 

Both of these railroads handle large volumes of military PaSe- 
ment and other commodities pertaining to the national defense effort. 
For instance, during the last 6 months of 1943 and the first 6 months 
of 1944, the Kansas City Southern handled 204 solid military trains 
between Shreveport and Alexandira, and the Texas & Pacific during 
the calendar year of 1944 handled 221 solid military trains between 
the same points. The above does not include military equipment and 
commodities handled in “less-than-trainlots,” of which there were 
large volumes. Interruption to rail traffic on either or both of these 
railways would badly delay the transportation of defense commod- 
ities. The Texas & Pacific and the Kansas City Southern are the 
only direct north and south trunk lines west of the Mississippi River 
between the port of New Orleans and the Texas State line, serving 
the Red River Valley and interruption to traffic on these lines durin 
a national emergency would deprive the Defense Effort of the use o 
these lines. The Texas & Pacific crossed the Mississippi River on the 
New Orleans Bridge, while the Kansas City Southern crosses on 
the Baton Rouge Bridge. Interruption to rail traffic on these lines in 
the Red River Valley would cause long detours or diversions and, in 
some instances, traffic to and from the port of New Orleans would 
require moving by way of Houston to the west or by Vicksburg to 

.the east. 

Based on past experience we would say that the following~is ab- 
solutely necessary to properly maintain rail transportation in the 
Red River Valley: 

1. Proper maintenance of the Red River levee system and bringing 
of same up to the proper grade. 

2. Stabilization of the river banks to minimize caving. 

3. Construction of “set-back” levees, where it is not practical to 
eliminate caving. 

4. Early competition of Texarkana Reservoir to reduce flood stages. 

5. Appropriation of planning and survey funds for the comple- 
tion of the reservoir system in connection with flood-control projects 
authorized by the Congress in 1946. 

In our opinion any moneys expended for these is well justified and 
we, therefore, join with the people of the Red River Valley in recom- 
mending to this committee that adequate funds be appropriated for 
this vital protection. r 

Mr. Rapavt. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Congressman Boyd Tackett has come in now and I 
know of his interest in the Red River. 

Mr. Tacxerr. I have voiced my interest in such legislation so many 
times that every member of the committee knows my interest in such 
legislation. I sometimes hate to come before this committee because 
I have so many projects in my district that are brought to the attention 
of the committee in Arkansas, Ouachita, the Red River and tributar- 
3 and all the water that goes into Louisiana comes through my 

istrict. 

It will be a great repetition for me to reiterate every year, as I have 
since I have been in Congress, what would be nothing more than 
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another repetition of what these gentlemen have told you this after- 
noon, 

Mr. Brooxs. The president of the Cane River Levee Board, Mr. 
J. H. Williams. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am a farmer and 

resident of the Cane River Levee Board of Natchitoches Parish, La. 
My entire income comes from the farm. Therefore, I feel I am quali- 
fied to speak for the farmer along the Red River Valley who has had, 
and is losing, land by the hundreds 6f acres daily. 

In my own particular case my father owned a piece of property of 
600 acres. Asa kid I rode with him on horseback double, and later 
on my own horse when I grew up. 

Today that 600 acres, the tract I am speaking of, is entirely gone 
into the Red River. This land that lies along the river is eaten slowly 
as it is with hundreds of other farms along the river. This land is 
the best land we have. The land along the river front is our choicest 
land. It is high, sandy land, well drained and generally drainin 
towards the back of the middle area. When this high land goes o 
it gives us a secondary kind of land that grows a bale of cotton per 
acre. 

Today the 600 acres are no longer there. It is a sand bar on the 
other side of the river. 

I have ridden along the banks of the river on a horse during the 
cave-in times which is whenever the river goes up and back down and 
I have had slabs of it fall from under the feet of the horse, 30 or 40 
feet fromthe bank. The horse has jumped with me. Ihave wondered 
what land we had that we could cultivate next day, not the next month, 
We wonder where we had better stop turning the mules around rather 
than get too close to the bank. 

That is the difficulty we have in trying to see this bank stabilization, 
I hope you gentlemen will see fit over a period of time to go along 
with us and give us appropriations with which we can hold the river 
in its banks so this good land will not be continuously going down- 
stream. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Arthur C. Watson is secretary of the same board 
in the same city. : 

Mr. Warson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been asked to 
say a few words about the river closing project—the most important 
in our parish. 

In 1936 Congress authorized the construction of levees along the 
right bank of the Red River and floodgate and structure at the mouth 
of the Cane River. It drains about three quarters of the old lands of 
Natchitoches Parish. The levees were built in 1938, 1939, and 1940. 
But the dam and flood-control structure was never built. The levee 
goes down and ends in the mouth of the Cane River. The dam is what 
we are trying to get in there—the dam with a diversion canal so the 
water will run into the Red River further down. It has been author- 
ized and Congress was kind enough to appropriate $360,000 last year 
to get the work started. The State of Louisiana has agreed to put 
up $250,000 because it is such a serious situation there. 

Our own levee board is in the process of spending about $50,000 to 
pay for right-of-ways for the canal. Between the State and our 
evee board we will put up $300,000 and the Budget Bureau has recom- 
mended $500,000 and we would like to have you gentlemen approve it. 
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The way the situation is now, is shown on that map. The yellow 
color shows land to be flooded. The Red River there, if it was as high 
as the mouth of the Cane River all that land would be flooded—91,000 
acres. That is the best land in the parish. That is land that has been 
in cultivation for 200 years. Natchitoches is an old town—older than 
New Orleans. My father practiced medicine there. That country 
has been flooded every year and this particular project we are asking 
for will remedy the situation but not cure it entirely. 

I believe Mr. Myers of the engineers has calculated that we will 
have 50,000 acres protected. 

In time the Red River comes up. It backs in there and floods some 
of the rest of the land. Our levee board has spent approximately 
$500,000 in drainage canals. All that land is traversed by drainage 
canals and we have spent that money ourselves with a contribution 
from the State. 

The drainage canals will not work when the Red River goes up. 
Then the Red River stays up in the spring the farmers cannot plant 
their lands because the drainage will not work. 

This is the project we are asking money for and it is needed now. 

Mr. Auten. Let me say that is a very urgent proposition. 

We presented that question last year to this commitee and you 
heard us patiently but you could not take action because there was no 
budget estimate. We lave that now and hope you will approve it. 

Mr. Watson. We had $300,000 last year and with this $500,000 
should finish it. 

Mr. Brooxs. At any rate it is in there. It is not in my district, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, but I think it is an extremely important 

roject. 
7 The next witness will be Mr. Hugh B. Myers, district engineer for 
the Department of Public Works, Baton Rouge. 

Mr. Myers. I believe Mr. Watson has covered most of the phases of 
this Cane River project competently. I would only like to say that 
the Department of Public Works has asked that the Corps of Engi- 
neers, since its inception, believes it is the most important single flood- 
control project on the river and would like also to ask for this appro- 
priation which has been allowed by the budget. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. R. J. Gammie is chief engineer of the Texas & 
Pacific Railway Co., at Dallas, Tex. The Texas & Pacific traverses 
the west bank of the Red River most of the distance in this aren. 

Mr. Gamnre. I graduated from the Oklahoma A. and M. College 
in civil engineering in 1910. That fall I started to work in the engi- 
neering department of the Kansas City Southern Railway at Tex- 
arkana, Tex., and for over 37 years of the following 40 I have been 
employed in railway engineering either in or closely connected with 
the Red River Valley. 

From 1921 to 1932 I was general roadmaster for the Texas & Pa ific 
Railway at Alexandria, La. My jurisdiction extended from Shreve- 
ort to New Orleans. From 1932 to 1940 I had the same position at 
“ort Worth, Tex., and during part of it from Texarkana and New 
Orleans to Fort Worth. Since 1941 I have been chief engineer and 
my work includes flood control and so forth for the Texas & Pacific 
system. This, of course, includes the Red River Valley. Since 1910 
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I have gone through all major high waters in the Red River Valley 
including 1922, 1927, 1932, and 1945. 

While my company is vitally interested in all projects on the Red 
River which will tend to lower the flood plane or confine floodwaters, 
I will deal here only with the odie Cane River closure. The 
Texas & Pacific Railway closely follows the west bank of Red River 
from Denison, Tex., to a point below Alexandria, La. One of our 
particularly troublesome locations is the Cane River area or that por- 
tion of our line from about can to Montrose, La. With the lower- 
ing of flood stages and the confining of floodwaters by work now au- 
thorized, we will be able to take care of ourselves very well except in 
this area. Here water frequently gets over our track. Our line is 
now completely dieselized, and this makes the problem all the more 
serious. Diesel locomotives cannot be operated through water as can 
steam locomotives, and it is necessary that we not only keep some steam 
locomotives ready for service but that we also keep water and fuel 
stations in this territory supplied and ready for service. This is a 
very expensive procedure. As this trouble cannot be corrected by 
levees, our only hope is to lower the flood stages in Cane River. This 
can best be done by closing Cane River off from Red River near its 
present mouth and by draining it into Red River farther downstream 
as is now proposed. 

I respectfully suggest that this committee make funds available for 
this work. 

Mr. Brooks. We have one more witness, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Fred 
F. Webb, Jr., president. of the Red River Valley Association. 

Mr. Wess. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in sum- 
marizing you will find the testimony that has gone on here on the 
Cane River closure project. We have budget approval for $500,000. 
On bank stabilization and flood control of the Red River you have 
budget approval for $634,000. On the Texarkana Dam you have 
budget approval for $6,000,000. 

Weare in full accord with the budget on the two projects—the Cane 
River closure and the Texarkana Dam. We are not in accord and ask 
an increase on bank stabilization or flood control. 

As was presented to you by Mr. Matthias, the project as of last 
October showing on our emergency list necessitated the sum of $1,- 
003,500; and not having budget approval as of the last budget year 
we do want to stress and, if necessary, beg of you for this increase. 
It is sorely needed, as has been testified here by counsel and all these 
ther gentlemen. We are not asking for anything but emergency 
needs. 

I do not know what is going to happen to our farmers and develop- 
ments up and down the river if we do not get this increase over and 


_ above what the budget hasallowed. As we go on into the development 


of our entire program up and down the river, you will see that these 
three projects are in a stage of construction. Some of the projects 
authorized by the 1946 authorization act have been completed. Others 
rag not been completed. They do not even have planning money up 
to date. 

Mr. Kerr. What percentage is completed ? 

Mr. Wess. We have no definite completion. 
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Texarkana Reservoir on the Sulphur River is the only reservoir of 
six authorized that is under construction. On the levee program about 
75 percent is completed. 

_ Mr. Brooks. You have had one stabilization project around Shreve- 
port. It shows that the Red River land itself will readily yield to 
proper methods of curbing the erosion and changing the manner of 
the stream. It has been very effective and the results are very good, 
and the engineers ought to be commended for the good job. It shows 
the same methods can be used elsewhere to get the same results. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wess. We have many instances of bank stabilization, as Mr. 
Brooks has stated, in and around the city of Shreveport. I do stress 
the need of bank stabilization and for this additional amount of 
money. 

ar Paces. I would like to say this on the record; I want this on 
the record. 

Several members of the subcommittee have taken their time out— 
and I heard talk about junkets—I know these men took time out to go 
down in the lower Mississippi River and saw the projects they never 
would have seen in the whole course of their lives. en they have 
had to curtail their own work in their own areas in the United States 
in order to go down into our area to spend the time and efforts there, 
they have done something we all emer 

I saw them in the city of New Orleans, and I know you heard they 
were working to accumulate a mass of information for use in this 
subcommittee. 

I add a word to Judge Kerr that I feel reassurance that our case 
is presented to men who have taken out of their time and energies to 
come down into our areas and see the great Father of Waters and 
tributaries like Red River, and you think of all the central and south- 
ern part of the United States, and I feel great reassurance in coming 
before your committee. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Jenkins, president of the board of commissioners, 
would like to submit a statement for the record. 

Mr. Rasavt. It will be entered. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


The Red River Bayou Pierre levee and drainage district is located on the right 
descending bank of Red River about 50 miles south of Shreveport, La. 

The district embraces all of the alluvial lands subject to overflow from Red 
River, its tributaries and outlets, situated on the west bank of Red River in 
Red River and De Soto Parishes, La. 

The area of the district is 140,000 acres, of which 80,000 is cleared. There are 
41 miles of levee along Red River which protect this area. 

During the flood of 1945 a greater part of the levee line was overtopped, causing 
four crevasses in the levee line, thereby flooding most all of the district. Damage 
done to property, highways, railroads, and crops and loss of livestock was very 
high. This flood occurred during the first 2 weeks in April. If the flood had 
come 60 days later, the damage, particularly to crops, would have been multi- 
plied many times. 

The most important problem of my district is, of course, flood control. Any 
flood greater than that of 1945 will overtop all of the levees, flood the entire dis- 
trict, wash out highways and railroads, sand over fertile farm lands and drown 
livestock. Lesser floods will cause as much as one-third of the district to be 
inundated by backwater. 

The only solution to our flood-control problem is the construction of the six 
flood-control reservoirs on Red River. I therefore urge on behalf of the Red 
River Levee Board and the people of my area that the appropriation of 
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$6,000,000 for the Texarkana Reservoir be approved so as to insure its com- 
pletion as scheduled by December 1954 and that the remaining five dams be con- 
structed as soon as possible. 

Next in, importance to flood control is the problem created by the rapidly 
caving banks of Red River. Closely paralleling the river and traversing the 
entire length of the district are the main line Texas & Pacific Railroad and 
the west bank Alexandria-Shreveport concrete highway. Crossing the Red River 
in the district are the steel highway bridge at Coushatta, the steel suspension 
bridge gas-line crossing at Williams, and three other major gas- and oil-line 
submerged crossings. 

The changing course of the river is continually threatening these transporta- 
tion facilities. Within the last 5 years it has been necessary for the Corps of 
Engineers to install bank-protection works in three locations to protect im- 
portant highways and railroads. 

No less important is the continued loss of our limited amount of highly pro- 
ductive farm lands along the banks of the river. Each year many acres of 
land and over a period of years entire farms are lost to the river. 

Bach year the caving banks make it necessary to set the levee bank from 
the river in several locations. As the river bank caves very rapidly, it is impera- 
tive that funds be available for the construction of levee set-backs as soon as 
the need arises. Otherwise, the district could be flooded by a levee caving 
into the river during high water. 

I wish to add my request and that of the Red River Bayou Pierre Levee 
Board to that of the Red River Valley delegation that an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 be made for the fiscal year 1953 for the construction of the necessary 
levee set-backs and bank-protection works. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Dyson Gibson is president of Natchitoches Parish 
Police Jury. 

Mr. Gisson. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you all. I came u 
here with these gentlemen and endorse what has been said and will 
thank you for any consideration you can give us. 

Mr. Brooks. The police jury of Natchitoches corresponds with 
the county commissioners in a common-law State. 

Mr. Sentell is vice presidentof the Caddo Levee Board. 

Mr, W. C. Senretx. I am a cotton farmer at Shreveport, and we 
have been very much interested in this protection work to save our 
lands. We have lost our land into the river, and we want to see what 
we can do with appropriations to protect them. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Byron Lyons is chief engineer of the department 
of public works. 

Mr. Lyons. I have no statement. We have filed an official state- 
ment for the record, Mr. Chairman. . 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. W. F. Myers is mayor of Jefferson, Tex., a neigh- 
bor to the south. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to be with 
you. I just want to join the Red River Valley Association down in 
this flood area, and I am sure we will be back with our problems at 
a later date. 

Mr. Brooks. Historically, Jefferson, Tex., is outstanding. Its navi- 
gation extends up the Red River to Jefferson as its headwater, and 
it is a most important place as far as navigation of the Red River 
Valley is concerned. 

I do not think anyone else is here to be heard. I think we have 
covered everything. I want again to thank you, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, for your patience, your interest, and 
enthusiasm in the reception of the statements we have presented to 
you. I can assure you this, speaking for the Members of Congress 
from the Oklahoma-Louisiana-Texas area, we are united in the proj- 





ects we presented to you and that goes for the people we represent. 

Mr. Rasavt. I want to say for the record that one of the things 
that attracted my attention when I went down the Mississippi River 
and visited the different levee areas and down to New Orleans, was 
the splendid caliber of men on the levee boards that I met in dif- 
ferent places. I like to say something in approval of the selection 
of those men because, really, your economy is very closely related 
and your happiness and contentment goes along with the river. You 
cannot control it but have to cooperate with it. You have to live with 
the river. I think that is a very, very wise and noble idea, and the 
very high type of people selected for these levee boards is in line 
with that. My observation of it and that of other members of the 
committee is the same. They said the same thing, and they were 
very much impressed with the caliber of the men in official positions 
with the levee boards and the organizations pertaining to the work- 
ing of the old Mississippi. 

Mr. Brooks. May I suggest that in the next trip you arrange for— 
and I hope there will be another—that you start over on the Red 
River at Denison, represented by the Speaker of the House, and 
see the great dam there. Then follow the Red River to the Atchafa- 
Jaya through Arkansas into Louisiana and Texas, and we will be 
happy to have you as our guest. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Peques. On behalf of the department of highways, I wanted to 
add one additional statement, Congressman, in view of your statement. 
Louisiana has 5,000 miles of inland waterways. We have to cross all 
these waterways with our highways. We have 15,000 miles of 
highways. 

In view of your statement that we have had to drive 12 miles of 
piling on some of the inland waterways in southern Louisiana in 
addition to the Red River, this is quite an item to the Department of 
Highways of the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. Rapavt. I want to congratulate you. You had a fine group in 
here, and I think we had a very fine hearing. 
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Frimay, 29 Fesruary 1952. 


Warrior-Tompiceer River System 
WITNESSES 


HON. EDWARD deGRAFFENRIED, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

HON. FRANK WILLIAM BOYKIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ALABAMA 

HON. LAURIE CALVIN BATTLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA ; 

BRAXTON B. CARR, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE WARRIOR- 
TOMBIGBEE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

EDWARD BUCK, TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

H. A. BURG, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

W. I. McELROY, MOBILE, ALA. 


Mr. Kerr. Our colleague from Alabama, Mr. deGraffenried, will 
introduce the members of his group. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. We have with us today from Alabama, Mr. 
Chairman, the Honorable Frank Boykin from Mobile; the Honorable 
Carl Elliott from Jasper; and the Honorable Laurie Battle from 
Birmingham. Then we have Mr. Buck here from Tuscaloosa; Mr. 
Braxton B. Carr of Birmingham; Mr. H. A. Burg from Birming- 
ham; and Mr. W. I. McElroy from Mobile. 

Mr. Borxin. Yesterday we had a luncheon in the Speaker’s dining 
room, and we had our entire Alabama delegation. We are speakin 
for Senator Hill and Senator Sparkman and all of the members o 
the delegation, because they had other meetings and could not come. 
They are intensely interested in this. I think you will be, too. 

Mr. Bure. Mr. Chairman, we have prepared a brief here, but on 
aecount of the time being short we will simply highlight it. 

Mr. Razavt. Without objection, we will place this brief in the 
record at this point and ask you to tell us something about it. 

(The brief is as follows: ) 


I am Braxton B. Carr, executive vice president of the Warrior-Tombigbee 
Development Association, with offices in Birmingham, Ala. The association I 
represent is a nonprofit organization which seeks improvement of the Warrior- 
Tombigbee River system, which should not be confused because of its similarity 
of name with the Tombigbee-Tennessee project. We seek improvement of War- 
rior-Tombighee for efficient navigation, for flood control and conservation, for 
stable additional water supply for industrial and domestic purposes, for im- 
proved pollution control, and for expanded recreational benefits. 

We very much appreciate the time given us by the committee today to plead 
specifically for the appropriation of $5,500,000 to continue construction of the 
Demopolis lock and dam, and $75,000 for planning work on Warrior lock and 
dam to replace locks and dams 8 and 9, both of which appropriations are in- 
cluded in the proposed 1953 budget. We desire to present to the committee 
as a part of our plea for appropriation of these funds a comprehensive report 
on the condition of the navigation facilities in existence on the river, the nsage of 
the waterway, the over-all ultimate plan for development of the waterway, and 
the role which the waterway will serve in the growth and development in the 
State of Alabama. 

The Warrior-Tombigbee River system lies entirely within the State of Ala- 
bama. It is one of the oldest navigable streams in the country. The 467-mile 
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waterway serves the western half of the State of Alabama from coal-rich Walker 
and Jefferson Counties to the port of Mobile, serves it as a transportation artery 
and as a major source of industrial water. It traverses an area which includes 
Jefferson County with its principal cities of Birmingham, Bessemer, and Fair- 
field ; Tuscaloosa County, with the principal city of Tuscaloosa ; Marengo County, 
with its principal city of Demopolis; Clark County, with its principal city of 
Jackson; Balwin County, with its principal city of Bay Minette; and Mobile 
County, with its principal cities of Prichard, Chickasaw, and Mobile. 

The first project for improvement of the waterway was adopted in 1871. Sub- 
sequent to the adoption of the original project, the improvement of the other 
sections of the system was authorized by various acts of Congress, the act of 
June 13, 1902, merged all projects into the one project under the title “Black 
Warrior, Warrior and Tombigbee River, Alabama.” 

The facilities on the river system now consist of 15 locks and 15 dams. Of 
the existing 15 locks and dams, all were built between 1902 and 1915 with the 
exception of Tuscaloosa lock ani dam, which was completed in 1940 and whicb 
replaced old locks 10, 11, and 12, thereby eliminating completely from the system 
2 of the original 17 locks and dams. 

Six of the dams are of concrete construction, one is of stone mansonry, and 
the other eight are all timber cribs filled with rock and sand. Théy vary in 
length from 299 to 1,170 feet. 

Fourteen of the locks are of concrete construction, and the fifteenth is of 
stone masonry. The lock lifts vary from a height of 8% feet to 72 feet. The 
total lift from Mobile to the head of navigation on Locust Fork of the Warrior 
at Birmingham port is 250 feet. All locks, except the one at Tuscaloosa, are 
approximately the same size with controlling inside dimensions of 52 feet 
width, 282 feet length, 8 feet minimum depth over miter sills. The Tuscaloosa 
lock is 95 by 460 feet. With the exception of Tuscaloosa lock, all the locks are 
equipped with antiquated hand-operated gates and valves which make lockage 
of barges and vessels a slow and laborous process. In the following statements 
in regard to existing locks and dams on the Warrior-Tombigbee, we exclude the 
Tuscaloosa lock and dam because the Tuscaloosa lock and dam is a recently 
built navigation facility. In time the lock chamber should be increased in 
size, but there are more pressing immediate needs in 14 worn-out locks and 
dams which threaten to disrupt navigation. Our reference to the over-all con- 
dition and the use of the locks and dams in the following statements has to do 
these 14 old and obsolete locks and dams remaining on the river. 

The size of the chambers in these locks, 52 feet width, 282 feet length, pre- 
sents serious handicaps to navigation. Under the circumstances, it is necessary 
to break standard tows of either 8 or 11 barges into three segments and thus 
make three separate lockages in the locks on Warrior-Tombigbee. The average 
barge in operation on Warior-Tombigbee is 140 feet by 25 feet with 500-ton 
capacity. A similar tow and even larger tows may lock in one operation through 
teh type of lock which is a standard facility on the Ohio and upper Mississippi 
Rivers, which has inside controlling dimensions of 110 feet by 600 feet. Time 
lost on the Warrior-Tombigbee locks, including the breaking up of the tow, 
the separate lockage operations, and the reasssembling of the tow, will ap 
proximate 2% hours at each lock. By comparison, a similar tow or even a 
larger tow can lock through the standard Ohio and upper Mississippi River 
lock in approximately 20 to 30 minutes. 

The projected planning for development and improvement of the Warrior- 
Tombigbee waterway contemplates a system of locks and dams similar to the 
Demopolis lock and dam now under construction with a lock chamber 110 by 600 
feet. This system would consist of 6 locks and dams instead of the present 15. 
On the basis of this over-all planning and in view of our findings that it takes 
2 hours longer to lock a standard commercial tow through our present locks 
than it takes to lock through in a modern 110- by 600-foot lock, tows are losing 
approximately 75 to 80 hours in lockage operations alone in a round trip on the 
river. 

There are still other factors created by the present locks and dams which 
add to the time lost in navigating the Warrior-Tombigbee. The old dams are 
all low dams. These low dams create shallow pools. Shailow pools especially 
characterize the river for 85 miles between lock 4 and 9 on the waterway be- 
tween Demopolis and Tuscaloosa. Furthermore, the river course in this. area 
has many sharp bends. At average river stage the bottoms of loaded barges 
are frequently only 1 foot above the river bed. Because of this shallowness, tows 
are reduced to a speed of approximately 2% miles an hour. In the deeper water, 
the tows make 5 miles an hour under approximately the same power. 
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Again, it logically follows that when modern locks and dams are built, tows 
on the river will make their trips in appreciably less time because of this con- 
trolling speed factor. 

Considerable lost time also is frequently experienced now by tows waiting their 
turn to lock through the small Warrior-Tombigbee locks. 

Break up of wooden floor timbers in some of the locks has caused the gates 
to jam in a number of instances, thus causing additional loss of time. 

Without considering the time lost in waiting to lock through, time lost by 
jammed gates, time lost by groundings on shallow bends, we conscientiously pre- 
dict that with six modern locks and dams on Warrior-Tombigbee a round trip 
from Birmingham port to Mobile can be made regularly in 9 days as compared 
to the average 14 days which it now requires. That means the same equipment 
and the same crews now operating on the river could handle approximately 
30 percent more cargo tonnage, thus the efficiency of the waterway for navigation 
would be increased enormously by the proposed 6 modern locks and dams to 
replace the present 15. This increased efficiency would be reflected in faster 
movement of commerce and in lower cost transportation which in turn would 
contribute to our defense effort, to the over-all economy of the region served 
by the waterway, and to the best interests of the national economy. 

These dilapidated locks and dams we are asking you to replace are 50 to 37 
gears old. The Corps of Engineers has done a magnificent job of keeping them 
repaired and operating. But the fact remains that they are not only obsolete, 
they are worn out and in danger of falling apart. Maintenance and repair is a 
continuous and costly operation and because of their condition the repairs can 
be regarded only as temporary but absolutely necessary to keep the river open 
for navigation. Engineers and operators alike live in constant fear of a serious 
structural failure or blow-out at one or more of the locks and dams which would 
stop navigation completely for an indefinite period. 

Serious handicaps to economical operation on the river exist, yet the Warrior- 
Tombigbee waterway has an important attraction to commerce, commerce which 
today is operating almost 100 percent as an integral part of this country’s 
defense production and transportation system. This attraction for commerce 
is adequately demonstrated in the tonnage handled on the river, in the growth 
of this tonnage over the years until the clogged condition of the river stopped 
the growth, and by cargoes which are ready to go on the river now or which 
will go on the river when the handicaps to transportation are removed by 
improvement of the facilities. 

The make-up of the cargoes which move on Warrior-Tombigbee is an indica- 
tion of the importance of this waterway to the defense production needs of this 
country. The principal commodities transported on the river and comprising 
90 percent of the total traffic are coal, crude oil, sulfur, manganese ore, iron 
ore, fuel oil, limestone, nonferrous ores, petroleum products, logs, pulpwood, 
tars, sand, gravel, clay, and concentrates, It is readily apparent that the com- 
merce that makes up 90 percent of the cargo on the Warrior-Tombigbee is a 
roll call of the raw materials necessary for the industrial plants producing 
defense materials in the area served by this waterway. The waterway attracts 
principally bulk cargoes, but an important and impressive list of finished products 
also moves on the river, cargoes consisting of fabricated steel, wire fencing, 
nails and staples, reinforcing bars, stoves, cooking utensils, rails, cotton ties, 
fertilizers, canned goods, dry beans and peas, and newsprint. 

As long ago as 1930, the Congress recognized the increasing importance of 
Warrior-Tombigbee as an integral part of our inland waterway transportation 
system and authorized a complete survey to determine the need for improve- 
ment and modernization. The district engineer completed the survey and recom- 
mended a complete modernization program to the first session of the Seventy- 
third Congress. 

The modernization program was to be effected in three phases. The district 
engineer’s report was based on an estimate then of a potential increase of 
commerce which would justify the improvements plus the observation that at 
that time a number of the existing locks and dams were in such a state of 
deterioration that replacement was necessary to avoid heavy continuing mainte- 
nance. The majority of the locks and dams found to be obsolete and deteriorated 
19 years ago are still in operation. Except for the improvement on dam 17, 
dredging of the Sunflower Bend cut-off, and replacement of three 40-year-old 
locks and dams at Tuscaloosa, none of the improvement and modernization 
program recommended to the Seventy-third Congress in 1933 has been accom- 
Plished. The outbreak of World War II stopped the program. 
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Conscientious estimates were made in 1930 that normal growth of traffic 

on the waterway would approximate a 5 percent increase annually. Traffic that 
year amounted to 1,581,047 tons. It follows that traffic in 1950 should have 
approximated 5 million tons. It did not. Traffic in 1950 amounted to 2,602,022 
tons. In our estimation the reason for traffic's failure to keep pace with the 
estimates made for its normal growth is a direct reflection on the condition of 
the waterway. 

Important potential tonnage exists and awaits the opportunity to move on the 
waterway. Very soon now, between 1,000,000 and 1,200,000 tons of coal will 
begin to move annually from the coal fields in north Alabama at the head of 
navigation on the Warrior-Tombigbee to a new plant in Mobile. Prospects 
are good for this cargo to go on the river. Great quantities of rich iron ores 
are being imported to get maximum production from existing iron- and steel- 
making facilities in the United States. This importation of ores is absolutely 
essential for maximum defense production. Birmingham has important iron 
and steel plants which are already importing some ore and which will import 
more and more ore to supplement the leaner ore reserves in our district and thus 
provide a richer mixture for higher production of iron and steel. Some if not 
all of that ore, ore of tremendous importance to our defense production and to 
our national welfare, will naturally move on the Warrior-Tombigbee River. 
How much will move on the river depends on the capacity of the waterway 
and today that capacity is limited. Should the international troubles in which 
we are now involved explode, the unimproved condition of Warrior-Tombigbee 
will present a serious handicap. We would be extremely short-sighted not to 
take into consideration the possibilities of our country again becoming involved 
in major conflict and ask this committee to consider improvements to Warrior- 
Tombigbee which are essential to the national defense. 

The attraction for commerce which the waterway has in its present condition 
demonstrates that the potential tonnage for an improved waterway is about 
three times the commerce on the river now. 

We would be negligent in our duty if we did not call to the attention of this 
committee two contingent factors in relation to this waterway. Alabama has 
lost millions of tons of commercial coal production in Jefferson and Walker 
Counties to natural gas and to hydroelectric power. Walker County, at the 
head of navigation on Warrior-Tombigbee River, has important coal fields which 
constitute one of the principal industries in the county. About 10 percent of the 
working population of Walker County is idle because of loss of production in the 
coal fields. To return to a balanced economy in that county requires that an 
outlet for the coal be found, either through shipment, in which case low-cost 
water transportation is essential, or through the location of industry to use the 
coal in the county. In the case of new industry, a waterway, water sites, and 
water supply will all be important factors. 

The second contingent factor in the development of the Warrior-Tombigbee 
that we want to call to your attention is the increasing need to stabilize the in- 
dustrial and domestic water supply in the river basin and to control the floods. 
In Jefferson County 530 manufacturing industries supply employment for 60,000 
people. These industries use 50,000,000 gallons of water per day. Inland Lake, 
Jefferson County’s present principal source of industrial water, is now supply- 
ing at capacity rate. Tuscaloosa County has 96 manufacturing industries which 
employ 7,000 people. Tuscaloosa’s industries use 60,000,000 gallons of water 
daily. This water comes from the Warrior River. During last summer’s low 
stage of the river, production was seriously curtailed in Tuscaloosa’s industries 
because of the condition of the water in the river. The river was so low barge 
loads were lightened by 1,000 tons in order to navigate the river. 

The projected development of the waterway which our association advocates 
contemplates at least one dam and reservoir in the headwaters of the Warrior 
River. This dam and reservoir would trap and hold surface waters to be re- 
leased at low-river stages as an aid to navigation, to stabilize water supply, and 
to aid pollution control. Such a dam and reservoir will also effect a measure 
of flood control which is vitally needed. 

The area served directly by the Warrior-Tombiehbee waterway consists of 14 
of Alabama’s 67 counties. These 14 counties comprise 27 percent of the State’s 
land area. The total population of the 14 counties on the waterway is 1,210,000— 

40 percent of the State's total population. A'abama has 3,335 manufacturing 
industries of which 1,156 plants, 35 percent of the total, are located in the 14 
counties on the Warrior-Tombigbee waterway. Of the total of 206,186 workers 
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employed by Alabama’s manufacturing industries, 42 percent are employed in 
plants located in the 14 counties on Warrior-Tombigbee. 

We have gone to some length to give a comprehensive description of the wa- 
terway, the improvements on the waterway, the purposes it serves, and to out- 
line the need for improvements as well as the developments and improvements 
the Warrior-Tombigbee Development Association seeks for the waterway. We 
realize, of course, that the whole system of improvements we seek is a long- 
range program. But we conscientiously believe every step taken to improve the 
waterway should be taken with the over-all improvement program in mind. 

We have, therefore, presented this description of the waterway in order to 
specifically plead for the appropriation of $5,500,000 to continue construction 
on the Demopolis lock and dam and for $75,000 planning money for the proposed 
Warrior lock and dam. 

Two appropriations already have been made for construction work on De- 
mopolis lock and dam. These appropriations totaled $7,438,800. There is in the 
proposed 1953 Budget an item of $5,500,000 additional construction money for 
this project. This appropriation will bring the Demopolis lock and dam to 
approximately 70 percent completion. We ask the members of this committee 
to give favorable consideration to that appropriation so that no delay will be 
experienced in completing the work already underway. 

The zero elevation at Demopolis lock and dam is 23.5. The low recorded 
stage of the river in the present lock 3 pool draw-down was made on Septem- 
ber 10, 1945 when the water reached a level of 7.7 feet. A high stage of 66.9 
feet was recorded there on April 5, 1951. By comparison the flood of April 1900, 
which occurred before the locks and dams were in place, reached a recorded 
height of 71.9 feet. 

The lock under construction at Demopolis will have a lift of 40 feet. The 
dam will provide a deep water pool which will flood out old locks 4, 5, 6 and 7, 
providing a deep water channel for approximately 55 miles in what is now 
one of the most difficult stretches of channel to navigate. Complete figures are 
not available on 1951 commerce between Demopolis and Tuscaloosa, but on the 
basis of a computed estimate of 1,500,000 tons for 1951, running time between 
Demopolis and Tuscaloosa would have been 34,100 hours with lockage time 
3,100 hours. With the new lock and dam completed, using the same figure 
of 1,500,000 tons of commerce as a base, the running time from Demopolis to 
Tuscaloosa will be 20,400 hours and lockage time, 1,000 hours—a saving of 
15,800 hours over the present time. That within itself is of tremendous im- 
portance to the efficiency of the waterway. 

The added fact that locks and dams 4, 5, 6, and 7 are worn out prompts us 
to request the members of this committee to give favorable considerable to the 
proposed 1953 appropriation of $5,500,000 to continue construction of Demopo- 
lis Lock and Dam. 

The urgency in our findings is very great for replacing not only locks and 
dams 4, 5, 6, and 7, but for replacing locks and danis 8 and 9, 1, 2, and 8, and 
13, 14, and 16 as well. We should perhaps be asking construction money for 
at least three projects because any of those locks and dams might fail at any 
time and close the river to navigation. We are not asking immediate con- 
struction on the other two pojects today, but we are appealing with great 
urgency for the money to go ahead on Demopolis Lock and Dam so that no 
delay will be experienced in completing the work. Any curtailment of work 
on Demopolic Lock and Dam further courts disaster to commerce on the river. 

We are prompted by the same urgency to request your favorable considera- 
tion of the $75,000 planning money for the proposed Warrior Lock and Dam be- 
low Tuscaloosa. Locks 8 and 9, which will be replaced by the proposed Warrior 
Lock, are in the worst condition of any of the locks on the river. They are 
located in the section of the river which presents the most hazards to naviga- 
tion because of the sharp bends and sand bars. Lock 9 was closed to naviga- 
tion on October 8 to 13, 1951, to make repairs to the floor of the lock te stop a 
leak. At that time it was found that the sand and gravel fill under the floor of 
the lock and under the lock wall next to the river had washed out to a depth 
of from 3 to 4 feet, leaving the lock setting on the pilings. Judging the piling 
from that exposed, it is badly deteriorated. Definite movement of the lock wall 
can be observed when heavy tows pass in and out. Lock 8 leaks continuously 
to such an extent that constant pumping is necessary to keep the lock unwatered. 
Both locks 8 and 9 drown out at high-river stages. In one instance a blow-out 
occurred in dam 8 which required that a section of the dam be unwatered by 
use of sheet-steel piling in order to make repairs. Fortunately, the blow-out 
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was discovered in time to make repairs before the entire structure failed. Dam 
8 is so old and leaky that it is necessary to go in with a dredge after every high 
water and dredge off the spoilage and pile this spoilage above the dam to check 
the leaks. Seventy-five feet of the crest of dam 9 is depressed to such an ex- 
tent that it creates a constant drain on the pool. Engineers and operators live 
in constant fear of failure in locks and dams 8 and 9, failure which will close 
the river to navigation for an extended period. Locks 8 and 9 urgently need 
replacing, and the next step necessary to bring about their replacement as 
quickly as possible is appropriation of the $75,000 planning money called for in 
the 1953 budget. We respectfully urge its appropriation. 

We also ask your most conscientious consideration for approval of an ade- 
quate over-all national appropriation for field investigation and planning money. 
The orderly development of our water resources requires studies, planning, and 
design engineering well in advance of actual construction. Interruption of this 
studying and planning by denial of funds disrupts orderly development. Such 
disruption is critically dangerous to our defense effort and to our national econ- 
omy. In our estimation, ever-continuing study and planning for development 
of the natural resources of the United States, with particular emphasis on water 
resources, is of the utmost importance even though development and construc- 
tion indicated from such studies may lie well beyond foreseeable future action. 
Such completed studies would be of inestimable value should our Nation enter 
a period of economic depression or should our Nation again be caught up in an 
international conflict. We make our plea for this planning money as well as 
the appropriations we ask for the Warrior-Tombigbee waterway with the 
earnest conviction that what we ask is in the interest of our defense effort and 
economic well-being of the United States. 


Mr. Carr. I am Braxton B. Carr, executive vice president of the 
Warrior-Tombigbee Development Association with offices in Birming- 
ham, Ala. I want to give you the highlights of the statement which has 
been presented to you for the record. 

We represent the Warrior-Tombigbee Development Association, 
which is a nonprofit organization seeking improvement of the War- 
rior-Tombigbee River system, which should not be confused because 
of its similarity in name with the Tombigbee-Tennessee project. We 
seek improvement of Warrior-Tombigbee for efficient navigation, for 
flood-control and conservation, for stable additional water supply for 
industrial and domestic purposes, for improved pollution control, and 
for expanded recreational benefits. 

The area served directly by the Warrior-Tombigbee waterway con- 
sists of 14 of Alabama’s 67 counties. These 14 counties comprise 27 
percent of the State’s land area. The total population of the 14 
counties on the waterway is 1,210,000, 40 percent of the State’s total 
population. 

Alabama has 3,335 manufacturing industries, of which 1,156 
lants—35 percent of the total—are located in the 14 counties on the 
Varrior-Tombigbee waterway. Of the total of 206,136 workers em- 

ployed by Alabama’s industries, 42 percent are employed in plants 
located in the 14 counties on the Warrior-Tombigbee. 

This is the section directly affected and its people which we speak 
for. Indirectly we speak for the whole State. We have the whole- 
hearted active support of all the organizations and businesses who 
are interested in commerce in the river basin. Our Governor, our 
Lieutenant Governor, and 50 of our State’s outstanding business and 
civic leaders make up the board of directors and the advisory board of 
our association. 

We very much appreciate the time given us by this committee today 
to plead specifically for the approval of $5,500,000 to continue con- 
struction of the Demopolis lock and dam, and $75,000 for planning 
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work on Warrier lock and dam to replace locks and dams eight and 
haa both of which appropriations are included in the proposed 1953 
budget. 

e facilities on the river system now consist of 15 locks and 15 
dams. Of the existing 15 locks and dams, all were built between 
1902 and 1915, with the exception of Tuscaloosa lock and dam, which 
was completed in 1940 and which replaced old locks 10, 11, and 12, 
thereby eliminating completely from the system 2 of the original 17 
locks and dams. 

The projected planning for development and improvement of the 
Warrior-Tombigbee waterway contemplates a system of locks and 
dams similar to the Demopolis lock and dam now under construc- 
tion with a lock chamber 110 feet by 600 feet. This system would con- 
sist of 6 locks and dams instead of the present 15. 

On the basis of this over-all planning and in view of our findings 
that it takes 2 hours longer to lock a standard commercial tow through 
our present locks than it takes to lock through in a modern 110 foot by 
600 foot lock, tows are losing approximately 75 to 80 hours in lockage 
operations alone in a round trip on the river. 

There are still other factors created by the present locks and dams 
which add to the time lost in navigating the Warrior-Tombigbee. 
The old dams are all low dams. These low dams create shallow 
pools. Shallow pools especially characterize the river for 85 miles 
between lock 4 and lock 9 on the waterway between Demopolis and 
Tuscaloosa. Furthermore, the river course in this area has many 
sharp bends. 

But without considering the time lost in waiting the lock through, 
time lost by jammed gates, time lost by groundings on shallow bends, 
we conscientiously predict that with six modern locks and dams on 
Warrior-Tombigbee, a round trip from Birmingham port to Mobile 
can be made regularly in 9 days as compared to the average 14 days 
which it now requires. 

That means the same equipment and the same crews now operating 
on the river could handle approximately 30 percent more cargo ton- 
nage. Thus the efliciency.of the waterway for navigation would be in- 
creased enormously with the proposed 6 modern locks and dams to re- 
place the present 15. These dilapidated locks and dams we are asking 
you to replace are 50 to 37 years old. The Corps of Engineers has 
done a magnificent job of keeping them repaired and operating; but 
the fact remains that they are not only obsolete, they are worn out and 
in danger of falling apart. 

Maintenance and repair is a continuous and costly operation and | 
because of their condition the repairs can be regarded only as tempo- 
rary but absolutely necessary to keep the river open for navigation. 
Engineers and operators alike live in constant fear of a serious struc- 
tural failure or blow-out at one or more of the locks and dams which 
would stop navigation completely for an indefinite period. 

Serious handicaps to economical operation on the river exist, yet 
the Warrior-Tombigbee waterway has an important attraction to 
commerce, commerce which today is operating almost 100 percent as 
an integral part of this country’s defense production and transporta- 
tion system. 

This attraction for commerce is adequately demonstrated in the 
tonnage handled on the river, in the growth of this tonnage over the 
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years until the clogged condition of the river stopped the growth, and 
by cargoes which are ready to go on the river now or which will go on 
the river when the handicaps to transportation are removed by im- 
provement of the facilities. : 

The make-up of the cargoes which move on Warrior-Tombigbee 
is an indication of the importance of this waterway to the defense 
production needs of this country. The principal commodities trans- 
ported on the river and comprising 90 percent of the total traffic are 
coal, crude oil, sulfur, manganese ore, iron ore, fuel oil, limestone, 
nonferrous ores, petroleum products, logs, pulpwood, tars, sand, 
gravel, clay, and concentrates. It is readily apparent that the com- 
merce that makes up 90 percent of the cargo on the Warrior-Tombig- 
bee is a roll call of the raw materials necessary for the industrial 
plants producing defense materials in the area served by this water- 
way. 

The waterway attracts principally bulk cargoes, but an important 
and impressive list of finished products also moves on the river, car- 
goes consisting of fabricated steel, wire fencing, nails and staples, 
reinforcing bars, stoves, cooking utensils, rails, cotton ties, fertilizers, 
canned goods, dry beans and peas, and newsprint. 

As long ago as 1930 the Congress recognized the increasing im- 
portance of Warrior-Tombigbee as an integral part of our inland 
waterway transportation system and authorized a complete survey to 
determine the need for improvement and modernization. The district 
engineer completed the survey and recommended a complete modern- 
ization program to the first session of the Seventy-third Congress. 

Conscientious estimates were made in 1930 that normal growth of 
traffic on the waterway would approximate a 5 percent increase an- 
nually. Traffic that year amounted to 1,581,947 tons. It follows that 
traffic in 1950 should have approximated 5,000,000 tons. It did not. 
Traffic in 1950 amounted to 2,602,022 tons. In our estimation the 
reason for traffic’s failure to keep pace with the estimates made for its 
normal growth is a direct reflection on the neglected condition of the 
waterway. 

The neglect is our own, but it is an outstanding fact that Warrior- 
Tombigbee is the most neglected waterway in the United States. 

Important potential tonnage exists and awaits the opportunity to 
move on the waterway. Very soon now between 1,000,000 and 1,200,- 
000 tons of coal will begin to move annually from the coal fields in 
north Alabama at the head of navigation on the Warrior-Tombigbee 
to a new plant in Mobile. Prospects are good for this cargo to go on 
the river. 

Great quantities of rich iron ores are being imported to get maxi- 
mum production from existing iron and steel-making facilities in the 
United States. This importation of ores is absolutely essential for 
maximum defense preduction. Birmingham has important iron and 
steel plants which are already importing some ore and which will 
import more and more ore to supplement the leaner ore reserves in 
our district and thus provide a richer mixture for higher poduction 
of iron and steel. 

Some if not all of that ore, ore of tremendous importance to our 
defense production and to our national welfare, will naturally move 
on the Warrior-Tombigbee River. How much will move on the river 
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pats on the capacity of the waterway and today that capacity is 
limited. 

Should the international troubles in which we are now involved 
explode, the unimproved condition of Warrior-Tombigbee will pre- 
sent a serious handicap. The increased activity on the river which 
the movement of this coal and iron ore will creat will natuarlly attract 
additional substantial tonnage of other raw materials as well as 
finished products. 

The attraction for commerce which the waterway has in its present 
condition demonstrates that the potential tonnage for an improved 
waterway is about three times the commerce on the river now. 

Two appropriations already have been made for construction work 
on Demopolis lock and dam. These appropriations totaled $7,438,800. 
There is in the proposed 1953 budget an item of $5,500,000 additional 
construction money for this project. This appropriation will bring 
the Demopolis lock and dam to approximately 70 percent completion. 
We ask the members of this committee to give favorable consideration 
to that appropriation so that no delay will be experienced in com- 
pleting the work already under way. 

The lock under construction will have a lift of 40 feet. The dam 
will provide a deep water pool which will flood out old iocks 4, 4, 6, 
and 7, providing a deep-water channel for approximately 55 miles in 
what is now one of the most difficult stretches of channel to navigate. 

Complete figures are not available on 1951 commerce between 
Demopolis and Tuscaloosa, but on the basis of a computed estimate 
of 1,500,000 tons for 1951, running time from Demopolis to Tuscaloosa 
will be 20,400 hours and lockage time 1,000 hours—a saving of 15,800 
hours over the present time. That within itself is of tremendous im- 
portance to the efficiency of the waterway. 

The added fact that locks and dams 4, 5, 6, and 7 are worn out 
prompts us to request the members of this committee to give favorable 
consideration to the proposed 1953 appropriation of $5,500,000 to con- 
tinue construction of Demopolis lock and dam. 

Mr. peGrarreNnriep. Does that take the place of those four? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. The urgency in our findings is very great for 
replacing not only locks and dams 4, 5, 6, and 7, but for replacing locks 
and dams 8 and 9, 1, 2, and 3, and 13, 14, and 16 as well. We should 
perhaps be asking construction money for at least three projects be- 
cause any of those locks and dams might fail at any time and close the 
river to navigation. 

We are not asking immediate construction on the other two projects 
today, but we are appealing with great urgency for the money to go 
ahead on Demopolis lock and dam so that no delay will be experienced 
in completing the work. Any curtailment of work on Demopolis lock 
and dam further courts disaster to commerce on the river. 

We are prompted by the same urgency to request your favorable 
consideration of the $75,000 planning money for the proposed Warrior 
lock and dam below Tuscaloosa. Locks 8 and 9, which will be replaced 
by the proposed Warrior lock, are in the worst condition of any of 
the locks on the river. 

Engineers and operators live in constant fear of failure in locks and 
dams 8 and 9, failure which will close the river to navigation for an 
extended period. Locks 8 and 9 urgently need replacing, and the next 
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95.9 necessary to bring about their es as quickly as possible 
is the appropriation of the $75,000 planning money called for in the 
1953 bu iget. We respectfully urge its appropriation. 

Retarded development of the waterel resources in our district 
prompts us to ask your favorable consideration of both these appro- 

riations in the interest of our national economy and our defense work. 

e also ask your most conscientious consideration for approval of an 
adequate over-all national appropriation for field investigation and 
planning money. 

The orderly development of our water resources requires studies, 
planning and design engineering well in advance of actual construc- 
tion. Interruption of this rigs and planning by denial of funds 
disrupts orderly development. Such disruption is critically dangerous 
to our defense effort, and to our national economy. 

In our estimation ever-continuing study and planning for develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the United States, with particular 
emphasis on water resources, is of the utmost importance even though 
development and construction indicated from such studies may lie well 
beyond foreseeable future action. 

Such completed studies would be of inestimable value should our 
Nation enter a period of economic depression or should our Nation 
again be caught up in an international conflict. We make our plea 
for this planning money, as well as the appropriations we ask for the 
Warrior-Tombigbee waterway, with the earnest conviction that what 
we ask is in the interest of our defense effort and economic well-being 
of the United States. 

Mr. Rarzavut. This Demopolis lock and dam project is a $29,843,000 
project. In 1951 there was $3,438,800 assigned to it; and in 1952, 

$4,000,000. And tentative for fiscal 1953 it is $5,500,000. 

Mr. Borxrn. That is right. 

Mr. Rasavrt. Bringing the project with this 1953 money to 62 per- 
cent of completion. 

Mr. Bure. We say 70 percent, Mr. Chairman. The engineers say 
62 percent. The percentage of the $20,000,000, it would be 70 percent 
complete if we get the $5,500,000. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word about this just a 
minute. I know if you knew what this group knows about it, there 
would be no way to turn this down. Of course, I think we are using 
_ talking to you, because I think you have already agreed to 
help us. 

I went up there to the Demopolis lock and dam. It is the same as 
Tuscaloosa and Demopolis, which is in my district. Tuscaloosa is in 
rae deGraffenried’s district. I want to tell you what is going on 

there. 

The dirt from the bulldozers and shovels is 200 and 300 feet high. 
They have changed the course of the river. They have saved thou- 
sands of acres of land. It will throw the water, when completed, 
80 miles farther up toward Birmingham on the Warrior and these 
other rivers. The United States Steel Corp. at their own expense and 
without any Government help, is going to spend the largest sum of 
money that has ever been spent in this Nation on one project, and 
that is to bring this great Venezuela ore not only to Aldbase but to 
Philadelphia and to Pittsburgh and to Baltimore, Md. 
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I want to tell you if we had.a war—and I was told by the greatest 
engineers in the country, and by my friend and constituent here— 
there would be no way to get that ore, which we have got to have, to 
Pittsburgh and to Baltimore and to Philadelphia on account of the 
open sea. We could bring it to Alabama on account of the inland 
streams. 

I have talked to more men about this than any other project in the 
world. I was terribly criticized because I went away on a fishing trip 
to Canada to talk to the men in the steel corporation, but I was with the 
chairman of the board of this great project. 

I was chairman of the committee up here that had that all through 
the war. The great Mesabi Range is being depleted. But do you 
know right this minute, this great company, the steel corporation, will 
have enough iron ore in Venezuela to supply this Nation 100 years. 

They have not asked Government help. Down in Mobile, Ala., 
they paid $1,250,000 for one little piece of land so they could bring 
their ore there and unload it in case something happened to these locks 
and haul it by roads. We do not have a road, though, where they can 
haul it; and we have just got to do this thing. 

That is the smallest amount we ever had. It does not cost as much 
as one bomber. We have right down there where they have to bring 
the stuff in the Brooklyn area, the greatest in the world, and the only 
yc in America that has deep waters where you can bring ships up to 
them. 

I went down and I spent a long time talking to the President of 
the United States about this. I was not talking particularly about 
these, but I was talking about all the water developments. Right 
above us up there we have that great atomic bomb plant, and this 
would help open a new way to bring that down to the sea. It now 
has to go to Cairo, Tll., and down to New Orleans that way. 

If we stop this thing, there is no telling what would happen. This 
is something I want my friends here to do for us. It is a very small 
amount. It is something that we spend every second here, and I just 
wish I could tell you about this. 

Since I talked to you last we have brought down a great English 
plant—$€0,000.000—to make these things that they use to jump out 
of airplanes with. and we are not helping them any. Their plant is 
12 stories high. It is right on this river. 

Step up a little bit farther and Alabama Power Co. has spent $30,- 
000,000 an a power plant. The Geiger Chemical Co. from England, 
Germany, and France are going to spend $200,000,000. I gave them 
my land practically reaching from the Tombigbee to the Southern 
Railroad there, and they are the biggest and the largest in the world. 
They have never manufactured anything in the United States. They 
are manufacturing all over these countries. They have the greatest 
research engineers at Basil—I cannot think of the country. 

Anyhow, they have 600 engineers there for research strictly, and 
250 in another country and 300 in another. They have picked this 
country to do this thing in. They have already signed up and they 
are starting to clear it up. It is right below the Demopolis lock and 
dam. We have got to have this iron ore to come up there. We cannot 
get it without this. We cannot get it, and we have got to have it. 

Bear in mind we have got enough to do us 100 years. There is 
another company in Baltimore, Md., that spent $50,000,000 there on a 
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lant. There is still another one, the Stark Chemical Co. in Niagara 
alls. They are moving down there—not moving their plant, but 
making another one because they are afraid something might happen 
up there. They want to have another plant down there. That is 
signed, sealed, and delivered. We just have everything in the world, 
but we need your help, and I am counting on it. 

We certainly appreciate everything you do. I am speaking for 
Lister Hill, John Sparkman, and our entire delegation. We met at 
Junch in the Speaker’s dining room yesterday, and the reason all of 
them are not here is because they had other engagements. 

I could talk forever and never tell you all about this. I would like 
to get a plane, if necessary, at my own expense and take you all down 
there. ‘There is nothing like it onearth. We must have it. It means 
so much to all of us. 


Mr. Kerr. What percentage of the ore found in Venezuela is owned 
by American companies ¢ 

Mr. Boyxry. May I tell you this. All of this is owned by the steel 
corporation. We have enough ore, Judge Kerr, coming into our 
ports—and we get the smallest amounts; Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Pittsburgh are getting the most of it—but we have coming in there, 
just think of it, more ore than we had on the Gyeat Lakes in the 
Mesabi Range, which was the largest deposit in the United States. 

I understand that the United States Steel Corp. owns its great 
deposits and every nickel of it, and they are ecmdnig not a million 
Fs of their own money, but a billion. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. I want Mr. McElroy, who is very familiar with 
the conditions in locks 8 and 9, to take 2 or 3 minutes and tell you about 
conditions in the locks and what he knows about the operation. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. McElroy is superintendent of the navigation op- 
erations of the Warrior Navigation Co., and a great engineer. 

Mr. McExroy. The two locks we propose to replace are locks 8 and 
9, as Mr. Carr told you. One of them was built in 1903 and one was 
built in 1902. They were built out of timbers, about 10-foot dams. 

Last October it became necessary to close lock 9 to navigation for a 
period of about a week to repair a leak in the floor. When they got 
the lock unwatered and ne an examination, they found that the 
sand and gravel fill underneath the lock floor and underneath the 
lock wall has all washed out for a depth of about 3 or 4 feet. 

It leaves the lock wall and the lock chamber itself sitting on piling. 
The condition of the piling, judging from sheet piling that was adja- 

cent to this piling, is in a very deteriorated condition. You get a 
movement of the lock wall when you are locking big tows in there. It 
is sitting there very precariously. We are very fearful every time the 
river rises that we are going to wake up when the river runs down and 
find that lock gone. If it does, the river will be closed completely for 
an indefinite period. 


They are in a deplorable condition. They have outlived their use- 
fulness. 


Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Is either one of them hand operated ? 
Mr. McEtroy. Both of them are hand-operated locks. 
Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Haven’t they been closed many times, Mr. 


McElroy? 
Mr. McEtroy. They have been closed a number of times. 
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Mr. peGraFFrenrieD. Do you not have some photographs of those 
locks to show the bad condition ? 

Mr. McEtroy. I do have. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Tell the committee about the ore that is being 
brought from Venezuela to Mobile. 

Mr. Rasavr. I questioned the Engineers about those locks over 
there. They have made a request for these locks. 

Mr. McE troy. Lock 8 and lock 9. 

Mr. Bure. $75,000 is for planning on locks 8 and 9. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. They take up locks 8 and 9. “New lock and 
dams No. 8 and 9, $75,000.” 

Mr. Borin. Here are the pictures. Look at them. The locks are 
just broken all to pieces. 

Mr. Bure. Mr. Chairman, the time is running short, but may I make 
a statement of a half-minute? The traffic on the river in tonnage is 
2,600,000 in 1950. We have not got the official records for 1951, but 
it isa little higher. There is no estimate except ours that I think really 
touches the potential tonnage, and it is well over 8,000,000 tons. I 
thought that would be interesting to you. 

Mr. Boykin. I want to tell you that Mr. Burg has retired and has 
given his time free and paying his expenses just to try to help this 
world. He is a great Alabaman and a great citizen. He is getting 
nothing, and all of these men the same way. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Mr. Burg really was retired and just became so 
interested in this matter that he agreed to come back and take charge 
of it. 

Mr. Razpavut. We have your letter addressed to Congressman deGraf- 


fenried from General Chorpening, and without objection we will 
place this letter in the record. 
(The letter is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1952. 
Hon. EpWARD DEGRAFFENRIED, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR MR. DEGRAFFENRIED: Acknowledgment is made of your recent request for 
information concerning the Demopolis lock and dam, and to the replacement of 
locks Nos. 8 and 9 on the Black Warrior, Warrior, and Tombigbee Rivers 
system. 

The Demopolis lock and dam, authorized by the 1945 River and Harbor Act, 
is located on the Tombigbee River, about 218.1 miles above its mouth, 3.6 
miles below the confluence of the Tombigbee and Warrior Rivers, 3.2 miles below 
existing dam No. 4, and about 2.4 miles west of (below) Demopolis in Marengo 
and Sumter Counties, Ala. The Demopolis project provides from right to left 
bank an overflow dike section and concrete abutment with crest at elevation 
82.0, a concrete gravity ogee overflow section with crest at elevation 73.0, a 
lock chamber, an esplanade, and an earth mound section with crest at eleva: 
tion 112.3. The present estimated Federal cost is $20,843,000, of which $7,438,800 
has been allotted to date. The tentative allocation for the fiscal year 1953 
is $5,500,000, the major portion of which will be expended on continuing contracts 
for the locks, dam, and appurtenances. 

The Demopolis lock and dam will replace four obsolete locks (locks Nos. 
4, 5, 6, and 7) with a modern 110-foot by 600-foot lock with a maximum lift of 
40 feet, eliminating the multiple lockages now required and consequently re- 
ducing the time of travel. This is considered to be very important from a 
national defense standpoint in the movement of critical materials to and from 
the highly industrialized steel-producing center of Birmingham, Ala. This 
improvement is also needed because of the prospective annual movement of 
1,250,006tons of iron ore from South America to the steel mills of Birmingham. 
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The Warrior lock and dam will replace two obsolete locks (locks Nos. 8 and 9) 
with a modern 110-foot by 600-foot lock. It is on the Warrior River about 50 
miles above the confluence of the Warrior and the Tombigbee Rivers, 6 miles 
southeast of Eutaw, Ala., and about 15 miles northwest of Greensboro, Ala. This 
lock and dam includes from right to left bank a rolled-fill earth dam with a crest 
elevation of 119.0 across the Warrior River, a gated spillway with crest at 


elevation 75.0 located adjacent to the earth dam, and a navigation lock in a cut- 
off canal 240 feet wide and 12 feet deep. 


The present estimated Federal cost is $19,100,000. No allotments have been 
made to date. The tentative allocation for the fiscal year 1953 is $75,000 which 
will be expended to initiate the work of engineering and design. 

New Lock and Dam No. 8 is a modernization unit in the Warrior-Tombigbee 
waterway between the pool of the Demopolis lock and dam, now under construc- 
tion, and the Tuscaloosa Lock. It will replace obsolete locks that were built 
about 50 years ago, eliminate the multiple lockages now required, reduce the time 
of travel, make it possible to handle more traffic in less time and consequently 
reduce transportation costs. Facilitating the movement of critical materials to 
and from the highly industrialized steel-producing center of Birmingham is of 
definite value to the defense effort. This improvement, like Demopolis lock and 
dam, is also needed because of the prospective annual movement of 1,250,000 
tons of iron ore from South America to the steel mills of Birmingham, 

I trust that the information, as contained in the paragraphs above, is suffi- 


cient for your present purpose. If further data is required, please do not hesi- 
tate to call on me. 


Sincerely yours, 
C. H. CHORPENING, 
Brigadier General, U. 8. A., Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works. 

Mr. Barrie. I would like to say I am happy to join these able repre- 
sentatives from Alabama who journeyed up here to appear before you, 
and I agree wholeheartedly in the testimony that they have presented, 
along with our Congressmen who are representing the districts that 
are affected in the State of Alabama. 

We urgently request your approval of the money that is already in 
the budget for our continued development, and I think it will be help- 
ful not only in our area but to the entire country. I appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing before you today. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman, I represent the congressional district 
that lies at the headwaters of this stream, and I want to join in with 
the very fine statement made by Mr. Carr, Mr. Burg, and the other 
gentleman, Mr. McElroy from the Warrior Navigation Co.; plus the 
statements made by these other gentlenten. 

It is a pleasure for me again to have the privilege of addressing you 


in request for funds with which to make certain badly needed improve- 
ments on the Warrior River. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS SERVED BY WARRIOR RIVER 


I have the honor to represent the Seventh Congressional District of 
Alabama, which district embraces a large portion of the headwaters 
of the Warrior River system. 

The gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Battle, represents the Ninth 
Congressional District of Alabama and his district, consisting of 
Jefferson County, Ala., has a common boundary line with the Seventh 
District on the northern part of Jefferson County, and his district 
likewise embraces a considerable portion of the headwaters area of 
the Warrior River. Port Birmingham on the Locust Fork of the 
Warrior River is in his congressional district. 
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The gentleman from Alabama, Mr. deGraffenried, represents the 
Sixth Congressional District, which lies to the south of the Seventh 
and Ninth Congressional Districts, and the Warrior River runs 
through his district by way of Northport and Tuscaloosa. 

The gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Boykin, represents the First 
Congressional District, which congressional district lies south of the 
Sixth District, and in, or on the boundary of the First and Sixth 
Congressional Districts, the Warrior River and the Tombigbee River 
flow together near Demopolis, Ala., to form the Tombigbee River. 
The Tombigbee River flows southward from Demopolis to a point 
near Calvert, Ala., where it joins the Alabama River, which ied 
river is very likely carried in your records under the official name 
of the Coosa-Alabama River. 

From the point where the Tombigbee and Alabama flow together, 
the river is known as the Mobile River to the point where it flows 
into Mobile Bay, and thence into the Gulf of Mexico. 


HEADWATERS AREA OF WARRIOR RIVER 


Now, to get back to the Seventh Congressional District: The War- 
rior River is formed by the junction of the Locust Fork of the river 
and by the Mulberry Fork of the river, which rivers flow together at a 
point on the boundary line between Walker County and Jefferson 
County to form the Black Warrior or Warrior River. The Locust 
Fork comes into being as a substantial stream in Blount County, in 
the Seventh Congressional District, traverses Blount County, enter- 
ing Jefferson County near Trafford, Ala., and flows through the rich 
oe area of northern Jefferson County by way of Port Birming- 

am. 

The Mulberry Fork of the river comes into being as a substantial 
stream in the northeast corner of Cullman County, and forms the 
boundary line between Cullman and Blount Counties, until it enters 
Walker County, where, at a point between Sipsey and Empire, Ala., 
the Sipsey River, commonly known as the Sipsey Fork, flows into the 
Mulberry Fork and thence the Mulberry traverses the rich area of 
south Walker County to join with the Locust Fork at a point: on the 
boundary line between Jefferson and Walker Counties, as I have al- 
ready stated. 


HISTORY OF IMPROVEMENTS ON WARRIOR 


The Warrior-Tombigbee River system is one of the oldest, com- 
mercially navigable streams in the entire United States. Therefore, 
the Congress on March 8, 1875—77 years ago—authorized the first 
project for its improvement. From that time forward, the Congress 
continued to authorize improvements on the river until 1915, when 
the last of 17 navigation locks and dams were completed, thus pro- 
viding a navigable channel from Mobile, Ala., to Port Birmingham 
on the Locust Fork and to Cordova, Ala.,on the Mulberry Fork. Port 
Birmingham on the Locust Fork is 419 miles from Mobile. Cordova 
on the Mulberry Fork is approximately 439 miles above Mobile. In 
subsequent years, additional improvements have been made on the 
Mulberry Fork, principally that of raising the crest of Dam No. 17 
in the middle thirties to make the Mulberry Fork navigable to Coyle, 
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berry Fork. 


COUNTY DRAINED BY WARRIOR-TOMBIGBEE RIVER 


Frankli: County is within the drainage area of the Warrior-Tom- 


bigbee River system. Franklin County is within the drainage area 


of the Tennessee River. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON WARRIOR RIVER SINCE 1915 


Improvements have been made from time to time, since 1915, on 
the works on the Warrior River, the principal one of which was the 
completion in 1940 of the Tuscaloosa lock and dam, which replaced 
the original locks and dams Nos. 10, 11, and 12. So, therefore, we 
today have 15 locks and dams on the river. 


THE DEMOPOLIS LOCK AND DAM 


At this moment there is being built at Demopolis, Ala., what is 
known as the Demopolis lock and dam, for the continued construc- 
tion on which we are seeking at this time $514 million. This lock and 
dam when completed will ~via locks and dams Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 
7 on the Warrior River system and thus when the Demopolis lock and 
dam are completed, the river will have only 12 locks and dams. As 
I recall, the first appropriation for the Demopolis lock and dam was 
made for the fiscal year 1950, which began on July 1, 1949. Since that 
time we have made two additional appropriations to carry en the 
building on this lock and dam at Demopolis and we have now spent 
$7 or $8 million on it. When the $514 million which we are asking 
today has been appropriated, and spent continuing the construction 
on this lock and dam, it will be somewhere in the neighborhood of 
60 or 70 percent completed. When this lock and dam at Demopolis 
are completed, the lock will have a lift of 40 feet, and the deep-water 
pool formed by the construction of the dam will flood out old locks 
4, 5, 6, and 7, thus deepening the navigation channel for approxi- 
mately 55 miles above Demopolis and thereby improving the naviga- 
tion on what is now the most difficult stretches of the river. The com- 


letion of this lock and dam will aid greatly the efficiency of the entire 
arrior-Tombigbee River waterway. 


PLANNING MONEY FOR WARRIOR LOCK AND DAM 


At the same time, existing locks and dams 8 and 9 on the river be- 
tween Demopolis and Tuscaloosa, Ala., are in a very bad state of re- 
pair, and need to be replaced immediately. I am not today asking that 
money be voted for construction for a lock and dam to replace existing 
locks and dams 8 and 9, but am asking that you give favorable con- 
sideration to the appropriation of $75,000 of planning money for the 
construction of this new lock and dam which will apparently be 


Ala., a point near the place where the Sipsey Fork flows into the Mul- 
ALL OF SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF ALABAMA, EXCEPT FRANKLIN 


I am sure that I make myself clear as to the importance of the 
Warrior-Tombigbee River system, when I say to you that the entire 
Seventh Congressional District of Alabama, with the exception of 
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known as the Warrior lock and dam. Locks 8 and 9, which will be 
replaced by this proposed Warrier lock are in the worst condition of 
any of the locks on the river. They are located in the section of the 
river which is now attended with many hazards to navigation, be- 
cause of sharp bends and sand bars. Lock 9 was closed to navigation 
from October 8 to 13, 1951, to make repairs to the floor of the lock and 
to stop a leak. I am told that definite movement of the lock walls can 
be observed when heavy tows of commerce pass in and out of it. Lock 
8 leaks to such an extent that pumping must constantly be carried on 
in order to unwater the lock. When the river is at high stages, both 
locks 8 and 9 drown out. Locks 8 and 9 should be replaced. at once 
and the replacing of these locks is the next great step toward the 
improvement of this river. That is the reason that $75,000 of plan- 
ning money is so badly needed at this time so that the Corps of 
Engineers can proceed to do the necessary planning. 

So, the members of this subcommittee can well see that those of us 
who are interested in the development of this great waterway will be 
before it from year to year now until the badly needed improvements 
have been made. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF, ALABAMA DEMANDS IMPROVEMENT OF 
WARRIOR RIVER 


We havea good cause. The efficiency of navigation on this 467-mile 
waterway must be improved. This waterway lies within and serves, 
roughly speaking, the western half of Alabama. It traverses and 
serves an area rich in coal, iron ore, timber, sand, gravel, oil, salt, and 
many other natural resources. Traffic on the waterway grew from 
1,481,947 tons in 1930 to 2,602,022 tons in 1950. Shortly now, more 
than a million tons of coal are expected to begin moving annually 
from the coal fields of Walker and Jefferson Counties, in Alabama, 
over this waterway, primarily to a new steam electric generating plant 
to the north of Mobile. We are faced now with the problem of con- 
serving our iron ore to the greatest extent possible and best estimates 
appear to be that within a very short while 3 million tons of high grade 
South American iron ore, coming principally from Venezuela will 
move into the steel mills at Birmingham for the manufacture of steel. 
Undoubtedly, a million or more tons of this iron ore will eventually 
move up the Warrior-Tombigbee River system. In order to get ready 
for these developments, the existing locks and dams on the Warrior 
must be improved. The river is now operating at a very low rate of 
efficiency. There are estimates, which appear to be good estimates, 
to the effect that the capacity of this river, by making needed im- 
provements could be raised to 8 million tons. 

I trust that this subcommittee will recommended the appropriations 
which are sought here today, and I trust that the subcommittee will 
keep in mind, as a continuing proposition, the great need for modern- 
ization and improvement of this great waterway. 

The future growth and development of Alabama will justify every 
dollar spent on this river. 


















Fray, Fesrvary 29, 1952. 
Pacrric NortHwEest—E.ectric Power 
WITNESSES 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

C. A. ERDAHL, CHAIRMAN, PACIFIC NORTHWEST UTILITIES CON- 
FERENCE COMMITTEE, TACOMA, WASH. 

WILLIAM NEIL, VICE PRESIDENT, PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT CO., 
PORTLAND, OREG. 

R. PLYMIRE, GENERAL COMMERCIAL MANAGER, PUGET SOUND 
POWER & LIGHT CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 

BOB JONES, MEMBER, SEATTLE CITY COUNCIL, CHAIRMAN, UTILI- 
TIES COMMITTEE, SEATTLE, WASH. 

OWEN W. HURD, PRESIDENT, NORTHWEST PUBLIC POWER ASSO- 
CIATION, PROSSER, WASH. 

K. M. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT,- WASHINGTON WATER POWER CO., 

SPOKANE, WASH. 


Mr. Raxzavt. Mr. Tollefson, the committee will hear you now. 
Mr. Totterson. Mr. Chairman, I had previously asked for this 
time in order to accommodate some of the people from the Pacific 
Northwest who have been interested in the matter of power projects 
there and I would like to introduce to you the chairman of their 


up. 

Mr. C. A. Erdahl, is chairman of the Pacific Northwest Utilities 
Conference Committee. He has with him several other individuals 
who are members of the conference committee. I think Mr. Erdahl 
is presenting a statement on behalf of all of them and he is prepared 
also to inform you just what their program is with respect to filing 
individual statements. , 

Mr. Chairman, while I am here I would like to ask the commit- 
tee again to give consideration to the Eagle Gorge flood-control 
1s in my area. It has been authorized by Congress but funds 

ave not yet been requested by the Bureau of the Budget. I am 
familiar with the position taken by the committee and also by the 
House upon projects which do not have budget requests for funds. 
Yet I am convinced that this particular project is in the interest of 
national defense, although the President has not yet so designated it. 
I believe your consideration of the facts involved will convince you 
that the project should be started at once. 

Mr. Erpanv. This marks the beginning of the sixth year that this 
committee, representing the electric-power utilities of the Pacific 
Northwest, has followed the now well-worn path of some 3,000 miles 
across the continent to state its case for Federal power development 
in our region of the Nation. 

Since we are not entirely strangers to the pertinent committees of 
the Congress, it may be superfluous to point out that the Pacific 
Northwest Utilities Conference Committee was created in January 
1947, at Tacoma, Wash.; that its membership is broadly representa- 
tive of the non-Federal public agencies and private companies gen- 
erating and distributing electric energy to the public throughout the 
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State of Washington, the more populous area of Oregon and the 
northern portion of the State of Idaho, this group particularly func- 
o——- through the so-called western group of the Northwest Power 
Pool. 

I may say that I have served continuously as chairman of the 
committee since its organization and I am beginning to feel almost 
as much at home here in Washington as in the city of Tacoma where 
I serve an elective position as commissioner of public utilities. 

The power pool itself is a physical device in operation since August 
1942, for the purpose of wringing the last effective kilowatt-hour of 
electrical energy out of our regional public and private power-gener- 
ating and transmission resources. This objective has been continu- 
ously necessary from the beginning of World War II until the present 
day, and it will continue to be necessary for as far ahead as any of 
us can see. The pool most naturally includes now the output of the two 
Federal multipurpose developments at Bonneville Dam on the lower 
Columbia, a project of the Army’s Corps of Engineers, and Grand 
Coulee Dam, on the upper Columbia River, a project of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, together producing something on the order of 2,700,- 
000 kilowatt of peaking capacity, and energywise, producing at pres- 
ent approximately 56 percent of the total electric-power resources of 
the power pool’s western group. 

This percentage is a fluctuating ratio due to current expansion in 
both the Federal program and in the non-Federal program, with the 
future weighting still strongly in favor of the Federal because of 
the greater capacities for new generation inherent in the Govern- 
ment’s multipurpose project. Non-Federal projects for the most part 
are limited to those smaller capacity endeavors that may be within 
the range of financial feasibility for relatively local agencies. Proj- 
ects in this category now under construction or contemplated are 
limited for the most part to developments on smaller streams, in most 
cases tributaries of the Columbia. 

It would be well to point out for the record at this time that non- 
Federal hydropower developments now under construction or await- 
ing early starts are entirely short-range projects considered capable of 
completion well before 1956... They are designed to fill a gap in matu- 
rities of new generation during the next 1 to 3 or 4 years in a Federal 
program that has failed to keep pace with two major factors in the 
' Northwest economy: (a) Unprecedented population and civilian in- 
dustrial growth; and (b) heavy imposition of defense industry upon 
the area. 

Looking at these factors in light of present needs, perhaps we might 
place the defense requirements in the primary position, but as this 
committee sees it, the impact of postwar civilian-economy demand 
came first. Our position since 1949 has only been aggravated by the 
newer phase of defense-production requirements, those particularly 
growing out of the light-metals-industry expansion in our area and 
considerations for such needs as atomic energy at Hanford, heavy 
bomber production at Boeing’s in the Seattle vicinity and military in- 
stallations throughout the Puget Sound area and elsewhere in the 
Northwest. 

The Northwest Power Pool is a fully integrated and synchronized 
method of interchanging electric energy over something in excess of 
4,000 miles of major transmission lines in the Northwest region. 
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Growth of load upon our respective systems has been for several years 
at rates of from 10 to 15 percent annually. For some of us this means 
a need to double our resources about every 8 years. We may do that 
in only two ways, either by constructing our own facilities or by pur- 
chases from the Federal Columbia River system, or by a combination 
of the two. 

It is already clear to the non-Federal utilities that even with our own 
expansion of self-owned generation, it will be impossible to serve the 
public without purchase of a substantial part of our requirements 
from the Pedetal anntaling agency. As time goes on, it will be neces- 
sary for all of us to depend more and more upon the yet undeveloped 
hydro resource latent in the mighty Columbia. The local projects 
which non-Federal utilities of our group are building now will be in 
full use immediately upon completion. Altogether, those in process 
of construction or planned for immediate starts add up to a rated 
capacity of about 114 million kilowatts installed. At the rate of 
defense and civilian industrial expansion in the Northwest, this total 
resource is not calculated to suffice even as a stop-gap for more than 
2 or 3 years in the over-all picture. The combined effective resource 
of all these non-Federal projects, capable of completion in, let us 
say, 3 years, while it amounts to almost 1,000,000 kilowatts firm would 
be the equivalent of only one major Corps of Engineers project on 
the main stem of the Columbia, which might require 6 or 8 years to 
complete. There are several potential sites on the Columbia or its 
principal tributaries which might easily, in any one development, pro- 
duce a power output equal to the combination of all our present phase 
local projects. 

It is proper to emphasize that our private enterprise and local 
public-enterprise projects are all designed to meet primarily local 
requirements, but that through power-pool intergration, they also 
directly serve to aid in the national defense. All resources of all the 
utilities are available to bolster the resources of any one, including 
the Federal system, as need requires. Actual wheeling is largely 
carried over the Federal transmission network which provides the 
main arteries of the region, although lesser private and public lines of 
the area are important in the intricate machinery of pool operation. 

This committee, through its subcommittee on civil defense and 
mutual aid has already perfected an elaborate administrative and 
operational program for meeting any exigencies that could arise from 
war or any major or minor disaster. We feel that this is one of the 
most effective contributions we could make to insure maintenance 
of service to vital areas and most effective aid to any stricken locality 
or localities in an emergency. We hope to have the full acceptance 
of our plans by the governors of the States involved within a very few 
weeks. They have already been accepted by the Governor and civil- 
defense authorities of Washington and pledges of cooperation have 
been received from Oregon and Idaho. Interstate acceptance is 
deemed essential since the power-pool grid system transcends State, 
and in the case of Canada, even international boundaries. Our west- 
ern group draws upon British Columbia Electric, Montana Power Co., 
Idaho Power Co. and Utah Power & Light Co., resources as 
energy from those areas may be available. Interchange in either di- 
rection is, of course, implied in the agreements, and those utilities are 
considered as part of the resources of the Northwest power pool. Mon- 
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tana, Idaho, and Utah companies are, however, in the eastern arm of 
the pool. 

peo to be borne in mind that the Northwest region in which we 
operate looks upon hydroelectric energy as its basic energy since we 
have as yet no a of oil or natural gas or coal in economically 
feasible supply. While oil derivatives, manufactured gas and coal 
are in important use for certain domestic and commercial require- 
ments, the oil and coal are imported at great expense. 

Accordingly the electric economy is one of hydro power to the extent 
of about 90 percent of the total resource; fuel-fired power generation 
is almost entirely for emergency or stand-by use and plants are not 
yet considered economically feasible for inclusion in base-load power 
production. Yet for the past several seasons it has been throughout 
the peak winter months to utilize virtually every scrap of emergency 
power available to meet peaking loads. As we have repeatedly told 
the Congress, winter finds us madly scraping the bottom of the North- 
west power barrel to maintain essential service, with jitters thrown 
in for fear we may fail. ~ 

Notwithstanding our integrated pool operation makes available 
a resource of around 600,000 kilowatts through diversity of resources, 
rainfall and streamflow over a vast region and through diversities of 
use and load peaks—600,000 kilowatts over and above the sum of in- 
dividual utilities—we have seen that resource wiped out of any con- 
sideration as reserve and instead, a deficiency of that much—600,000 
kilowatts—facing us in event of a critical water year. 

We face each succeeding winter at the mercy of the rains. If we 
get them at the right time in the right places, we manage to scrape 
through without too much damage to the regional and national econ- 
omy. If we don’t get them we’re stuck, along with everybody else. 

Just such a hectic emergency was faced by the western group last 
year. Our region passed through a dry, warm spring with little rain 
and carried on through summer with far below normal precipitation. 
lioth Defense Production and Defense Electric Power Administra- 
tions became worried from the detailed reports we submitted. DEPA 
sent experts out to Tacoma to meet with us and plan how curtail- 
ments should be made if the drought continued into fall and created 
a critical condition. 

We worked out an elaborate plan for curtailment by blocks of 
vower calibrated to the needs indicated by the extent of shortage. 

Ve enlisted the cooperation of industry where the largest cuts could 
be made and enforced with practicability. We warned the public 
venerally. DEPA after conferences out on the coast and here in 
Vashington drew up what is known as the EO-4 order to be acti- 
vated in September and a practical power man was assigned to the 
region as a conservation coordinator to administer EO-4 if and when 
it became necesary to put it into effect. 

You may be familiar with policies of the Boneville Power Admin- 
istration, but it is properly a part of my statement to point out that 
Tsonneville serves substantially all of the aluminum industry in the 
Northwest, and a number of other industries directly. A substantial 
part of that load is contracted by Bonneville on an interruptible basis ; 
that is, certain services may be withdrawn in event of an emergency or 
critical power shortage. About half of the total possible deficiency 
of 600,000 kilowatts in event of critical water resource for power last 
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nee was represented by such interruptible contracts with Bonneville. 
t has long been Bonneville’s policy to reduce or cut off entirely all 
interruptible power service under such contracts whenever the out- 
look appeared sufficiently apprehensive. This is done to prevent dam- 
aging inroads on water in storage which may not readily be replaced 
within the critical period. It was agreed last summer that the first 
step in reducing load upon the pool would be the dropping of inter- 
ruptible load by Bonneville since large savings could be made im- 
mediately with least possible impact upon the civil economy. Bonne- 
ville Power Administration did cut off a considerable part of its in- 
teruptible aluminum load—several pot lines—for a few weeks. 

However, this was another occasion in a chain of several autumns 
when rains arrived in time to prevent widespread damage. The wet 
fall and winter enabled us to meet this year’s demands without great 
difficulty ; particularly, without having to invoke the further pro- 
visions of DEPA order EO-4 which is scheduled to expire automati- 
cally March 31. Of course, it is all sheer luck. Nobody can foresee 
what the actual rainfall conditions will be. We just go along on his- 
torical records of our streams and the Weather Bureau and we know 
from them that one of these days, the rains won’t come down when we 
need the most. We have been fortunate too in our mechanical gener- 
ating and transmission ng Tg ay it is reasonable to anticipate fail- 
ure somewhere along the line in a network as big and complicated as 
ours—outages of generators, substations, high-voltage transmission 
lines could play hob with a system stretching along some 4,000 miles 
of major network and involving some 150 generating plants. It would 
be a little short of a national disaster if we ran into a combination of a 
low water year and the outage of any important part of our generating 
or transmission equipment. Industries and activities all over the 
Nation, all over the world for that matter, now depend upon the con- 
tinued productivity of the Pacific Northwest industries. 

As we reminded the Congress through its committees last year, this 
committee of utilities looks objectively at the whole picture of multi- 
ple-purpose Federal projects in the Columbia River system. We look 
upon Federal production and marketing of power as an essential part 
of the national and regional economy because of the unusual nature 
of the Columbia River system, its extraordinary capacity to yield 
low-cost power, the many lateral benefits which may accrue in the 
public interest through navigational improvements, control of devas- 
tating floods, and reclamation ef the arid interior lands that can be 
made so productive when water is spread to them. Only a most com- 
prehensive plan could possibly insure to the people the accomplishment 
of all these objectives; and the local agencies, even the individual 
States, probably are not financially capable of dealing with the im- 
mense investments involved, however certain the rewards. 

We look upon Federal investment in power generating facilities in 
the Columbia River system as a sure-fire investment which will pay 
out handsomely if properly geared to the economic growth of the 
region. In short, we look for a partnership benevolent both to the 
region and to the Nation. In undertaking to serve the public of our 
respective areas, we assume a utility responsibility to make every pro- 
vision possible to insure that that service is maintained. We can ex- 
pect no less an assumption of responsibility by the Federal system 
which has jurisdiction over so great.a proportion of the region’s hydro- 
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electric capabilities and which, through national need and through 
Federal agencies, encourages heavy loading of the developed system 
by industries of national significance. 

The private and publicly owned utilities, as we have shown, can no 
longer expect to supply public demand for electric energy from the 
resources which they can locally develop, and at the same time hope 
to maintain the low-cost hydropower energy base to which the regional 
economy is now geared. Any substantial increase in the basic cost 
of electric power in the Northwest would have a seriously stifling 
effect upon economic growth and economic usefulness to the Nation. 

Weare realistic in recognizing that projects now under construction 
and those planned for the foreseeable future will cost proportionately 
much greater sums than were invested in the earlier projects of either 
Federal or non-Federal sponsorship. How much of this added cost 
must be reflected in increased rates over the whole Federal system 
of the Columbia is still speculative although we sense that all pur- 
chasers of Columbia River power are braced for the results of the 
review of rates planned by BonneviHe for December of 1954. Present 
rates are those put into effect by Bonneville Power Administration at 
the beginning and at present costs of operation and amortization ap- 
pear to be adequate for full reimbursement of the investments in 
power already made in this area by Congress. 

Accordingly, at this session, this committee of the utilities comes 
again to urge upon the Appropriations Committees the fullest main- 
tenance of schedules for construction of projects now under way. Be- 
cause we: foresee an annual recurrence of winter deficits in hydro 
generation for several years ahead, even with our own non-Federal 


a coming through meanwhile, we place emphasis on the need 
or maintaining present construction at - speed consistent with 


good engineering practice. We recognize through intimate contact 
with the public that the pressure will not lessen, and that new Federal 
and non-Federal increments to resource in the area will be quickly 
absorbed. In addition, there is constant pressure upon Bonneville as 
the marketing agency to provide more and more power for specific 
defense industries and installations. This pressure cannot be inter- 
preted as a transient trend since the same trend has survived a major 
depression and a major war and is more properly associated with a 
major population and economic shift to the westward, not to dis- 
rupt the Nation but to strengthen it. 

Labor and industry generally throughout the Northwest demand 
the steady, forward progression of hydroelectric development on 
Northwest streams. This demand must be our general guide in policy, 
together with whatever urgency is added by the requirements of the 
national and international economies. 

We, therefore, urge in the domain of Army civil functions the con- 
tinued adherence to speeded up schedules as requested by the Corps 
of Engineers for McNary, Chief Joseph, Albeni Falls, and The Dalles 
in the upper Columbia area; and for Detroit and Big Cliff and Look- 
out Point and Dexter projects in the Willamette area. We renew our 
recommendation that the Congress should not lose sight of the neces- 
sity for new starts on large upstream storage projects balanced against 
new starts on downstream plants, some of which in both categories 
may be more or less controversial, if an objective solution of the power 
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supply cree: in the Pacific Northwest region is ultimately to be 
achieved. 

We recognize that new generation at Federal dams requires expan- 
sion of the main Federal transmission grid so that Bonneville Power 
Administration may most economically and feasibly deliver its prod- 
uce to market at the numerous widespread load centers of the North- 
west. We wish in this statement to support the Bonneville appropri- 
ations (Interior) in general, reserving to our individual utility mem- 
bers the right to question and oppose if they like certain relatively 
minor items of construction included in the proposed budget. Any 
such exceptions will be made by the individuals in their testimony. 
Such objections may arise from questions of local competition, or en- 
gineering feasibility. 

Our general purpose in presenting this statement is to reemphasize 
Federal responsibility for Columbia River development in the na- 
tional interest, to urge again the great need for continued financial 
support by the Congress in maintaining schedules of construction, and 
to point out the need for farsighted consideration of coordinated steps 
adequately geared to the Northwest economy to speed its maturity. 
Anything less will mean retarding the region and the Nation itself. 

We appreciate very much this opportunity to lay our case before 
you and the courtesy of hearing us in this busy session. We will be 
glad to answer any questions as best we can, if the Congressmen will 
state them. 

Mr. Kerr. Your committee has recommended the projects that 
have been previously enumerated. Will the completion of those proj- 
ects in the next 5 or 6 years meet the load meer 7 

Mr. Erpanu. The completion of the projects set up and the wa 
they are scheduled to come on the line will just keep up nip and tuc 
for the next 6 or 7 years and if there is any bg the way there has been 
from year to year, there has always been some lag, in one or more of 
these projects, then our situation will be more critical depending on 
whether we have water conditions better or worse. These hydro proj- 
ects, as you know, are unlike steam operation. We have to depend on 
weather conditions, whether we get water at the right time, and so 
forth. 

Our situation is tight. We have talked it over with the defense 
agencies. We still need the EO order of the Defense Electric Power 
Administration, which looks as though it cannot well be removed at 
this time. This has been a limitation order on us. If we get less 
than average water, the defense authorities would have to tell us what 
industries have to run and what are to be cut off. 

That is our problem out there. We do not have any magical way 
to deal with it because we can only come and tell you gentlemen to do 
the best possible job of meeting the Government’s responsibility out 
there. We feel in all fairness that the Federal Government should 
give us some kind of assurance as to what they might do in a definite 
manner so we can plan; or, if the Federal Government determines they 
are not to assume and maintain these public-utility responsibilities, 
then they should tell us and there meee te other ways to hendle it. 

But, as long as the Federal Government is planning, we have to 
appeal to you to set up these appropriations in sufficient amounts to 
keep up with the schedule of load growth. 
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All the utilities of the area, the public and private utilities, have 
been spending a lot of their own money. We have been spending 
what money we can with clearances we have been able to get from 
FPC. Mr. Robinson is building a project on the Idaho-Montana 
border. Seattle people are building on the Skagit and there are some 
others. 

From this point on, I should like to present my own individual 

_statement. Last year we urged the addition of at least one new start, 
either at Ice Harbor or The Dalles, and we are happy that the start has 
been made on The Dalles as the next in the chain of long-range 
developments. This project must not be let down by diminished 
appropriations. 

In considering Ice Harbor for appropriations this year, the sponsor- 
ing Corps of Engineers and the Congress must be cognizant of the 
counterpressure being exerted by the fisheries interests of the North- 
west. That same pressure also hits us little fellows through the press, 
before the Federal Power Commission and through the courts. 

City of Tacoma has been delayed years at a cost of many millions 
of dollars in added project estimates through fisheries resistance to 
construction of the Cowlitz River dams in southwest Washington, and 
corresponding obstructions have upset planned schedules of Portland 
yeneral Electric Co. for its hydro project on the Deschutes River in 
northern Oregon, both streams being tributaries of the Columbia 
River below McNary. In this area downstream from MeNary, United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service has teamed with Oregon and Wash- 
ington State and commercial fishing interests and officials, and the 
sportsmen’s groups, to block all dam construction for whatever pur- 
pose. In effect, Congress has been assisting in this effort through its 
continued appropriations for the lower Columbia fisheries program 
which it never approved. 

It is the assumption of the fisheries advocates that these dams are 
destroying the flaheries resources of the Northwest, particularly the 
salmon industry. Publicly they are reluctant to accept any other ex- 
planation for diminished salmon packs than that the power dams are 
killing the fish, notwithstanding recent research has disclosed a shock- 
ing decrease in salmon in the Grays Harbor area of Washington attrib- 
able entirely to pollution, since there are no hydropower dams on the 
streams of that sections. 

We mention this only because the same opposition is being applied 
to the Ice Harbor project above McNary and first of proposed 
Corps of Engineer dams on the lower Snake River. This whole 
situation cries out for a reasonable solution upon some basis of co- 
operative engineering and biological study. City of Tacoma has 
planned expenditures of $7,000,000 or more, if necessary, in its 
Cowlitz River dams to meet scientifically the challenge of replacing 
fisheries losses chargeable to the dams, but we cannot at this stage 
do anything but fight in the courts. Our offers of cooperation with 
Federal and State fisheries and game departments in seeking scien- 
tific solutions have been spurned, at least until the courts have acted. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you, Mr. Erdahl. 

Mr. Nett. I do not have very much to add. Mr. Erdahl has cov- 
ered it effectively in the statement he has made. I might identify my 
company, which operates in southeast Washington and northern and 
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central Oregon. Mr. Erdahl has said we have attempted to do what 
we can on our own to handle a tight situation in our power supply. 
We are adding one 95,000-kilowatt plant to our own generation. It 
is in course of construction now. That still leaves us dependent to a 
substantial extent on power from Federal plants. We are buying 
about 50 percent of our requirements now and, with the Yale project 
in, it will be reduced to 22 percent, but there will be about a 10-per- 
cent load growth per year on our system; so, it does not take long 
before we have to depend to a greater extent on Federal sources. 

We are very much interested in seeing these Federal plants under 
construction go ahead without delay. We need a continued forward 
look on new starts so we do not run out in the future, possibly 5 
years from now. 


Mr. Piymrre. I shall be brief, because I know the committee is 
pressed for time. 

Gentlemen, I represent a private company operating in the western 

art of the State of Washington—Puget Sound area—serving a popu- 

ation of about 500,000 people. We serve retail approximately 165,000 
customers, many of which are military establishments, industrial con- 
cerns, and individuals connected with the defense effort. 

Like the other utilities represented here, we have been a member of 
the Northwest power pool, which was formed to gain the last effective 
kilowatt in the area for a useful purpose, since its inception. We have 
also been members of the Pacific Northwest Utilities Conference Com- 
mittee, represented here, since formation. 

Like the utilities which the other gentlemen here represent, we 
must depend on the Federal system for a substantial amount of our 
power requirements. We would like to subscribe wholeheartedly to 
the prepared statement that Mr. Erdahl has made on behalf of the 
utilities committee. We would like, particularly, to emphasize the 
necessity for this committee of the Congress to favorably consider the 
appropriation of funds to keep existing projects under way particu- 
larly Albeni Falls and Chief Joseph, McNary, The Dalles, and the 
projects already initiated in the lower Willamette area. 

I believe that is the only objective solution to what is a grim power 
picture in the Pacific Northwest. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. I represent the city of Seattle as chairman of the utilities 
committee, and might say we have been in business for 47 years, having 
207,000 customers requiring 21/4 billion kilowatt-hours per year. 

The policy of providing the best electric service possible at the lowest 
rates consistent with a sound financial condition has been followed by 
Seattle throughout its years of operation. Adherence to this policy has 
made it possible for Seattle’s electric customers to enjoy rates which 
are among the lowest in the Nation. The average residential consumer 
in Seattle uses almost 5,800 kilowatt-hours per year, which is nearly 
three times the national-average residential annual use. The average 
amount paid per kilowatt-hour in Seattle is 1.19 cents, as compared 
with 2.83 cents throughout the Nation. 

Although the final data for 1951 operations are not yet available, our 
best. estimate is that during this year the electric operations of the 
city of Seattle will have paid out approximately $2,600,000 in the 
form of taxes and contributions to Government, which amounts to 12 
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percent of its gross revenue from electricity sales. Besides paying this 
percentage of revenue in taxes, the electric utility redeemed $2,270,000 
of its bonded indebtedness, which represents a gain by the city in its 
equity in the electric plant. 

Seattle owns three hydroelectric generating plants, two steam gen- 
erating plants, and the transmission and distribution facilities neces- 
sary to deliver the power to the consumers. <A fourth hydroelectric 
plant is under construction at Ross Dam, which was completed in 
1949 at a cost of $28,000,000. This new generating plant, known as 
the Ross Power plant, will contain four generators of 90,000 kilowatts 
each. Three of these units, totaling 270,000 kilowatts, are scheduled 
to be placed in service in December 1952 and April and September 
1953, respectively. The fourth unit will be installed at a later date. 
This project and the Gorge plant expansion, along with the trans- 
mission and additional distribution facilities required to deliver the 
power to the consumer, will represent an investment of approximately 
$112,000,000 over the 6-year period from 1948 to 1953, inclusive. 

At the present time the city is relying on the Bonneville Power 
Administration for the supply of 113,000 kilowatts of firm power, 
for which the city will pay approximately $2,000,000 per year. This 
requirement will be reduced when the new Ross plant is brought into 
service, but as the construction program of hydro facilities by the 
city on the Skagit River is nearing completion, it appears that the city 
will always be dependent upon the Government’s Columbia River 
system for part of its power supply from here on out. 

Our interest here is in the appropriation of funds requested in the 
budget of the United States Army engineers for construction of the 
multiple-purpose projects on the Columbia River and its tributaries. 
The city of Seattle is an active member of the Northwest power pool 
and of the Pacific Northwest Utilities Conference Committee. I 
have endeavored to show that the city has made extremely heavy 
investments in electric facilities over the past 5 or 6 years in an en- 
deavor to keep pace with the growing loads of its system. We do not 
feel that we are asking for a hand-out in requesting that the construc- 
tion schedules on the Columbia River be kept up to specifications. We 
are merely requesting and urging your honorable committee to make 
the appropriations that the construction agencies have requested in 
order to keep the projects on schedule. This is the only way in which 
the Government can maintain the public-utility responsibility which 
it has assumed in the development of the Columbia River and its 
tributariés. 

With this statement in mind, it is our sincere hope that your honor- 
able committee consider favorably the requests for appropriations for 
the continued development of the Columbia River power resources. 

I would like to comment on our stand with respect to Ice Harbor. 
As Mr. Erdahl has said, I am manager of the Benton County public- 
utility district, which is located adjacent to the Hanford plant. In 
my opinion and in the opinion of many of our members, we think this 
location is significant with continued service to the Hanford plant and 
is a better means of supplying that load. I am also well aware of the 
power shortage that exists in that particular area, which has grown 
faster than any load area in the country. 
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I think the location of Ice Harbor with reference to load will be a 
natural combination of load and generation. I think to postpone the 
construction of Ice Harbor would be to cost the Government addi- 
tional funds in transmission in the interim and the loss of the bene- 
fits that would otherwise be available from that project immediately. 

Our association represents 80 publicly operated utilities in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana, and most of these are dependent 
on the Federal system for their power supply and are supplied through 
long-term contracts. Therefore, it is only natural that we are here 
in support of the source of generation and which has been selected 
by the Federal agencies to meet these loads and need. 

Mr. Razavut. You feel these projects will be self-liquidating? 

Mr. Hurp. We certainly feel that they are. They have been and 
will be. No doubt costs will go up, as costs of labor and materials 
have gone up, but there are still going to be demands for electricity 
and people who will buy it at a price. 

Mr. Rasavur. Thank you. 

Mr. Hourp. I should like to submit for the record a letter and resolu- 
tion by the Benton County public-utility district respecting Ice Har- 
bor project; and another letter from the port of Kennewick on the 
same subject. 

Mr. Rapavt. Without objection, the letters will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The statement and letters referred are as follow:) 


STATEMENT OF OWEN W. Hurp, PRESIDENT, NORTHWEST PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION 





My name is Owen W. Hurd. I am president of the Northwest Public Power 
Association, representing 80 publicly owned electric systems in the States of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana. I am also manager oft he Benton 
County public-utility district, the county in Washington in which the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Hanford project is located. 

On behalf of the association which I represent, I wish to express our appre- 
ciation for this opportunity to appear before this committee and present this 
statement urging your favorable action on appropriations for Ice Harbor Dam 
and other power projects now under construction by the Corps of Engineers in 
the Pacific Northwest. In the interest of national defense and local, regional, 
and national economic development, we would be doing far less than our duty 
if we did not do everything in our power to bring about an end to the present 
power shortage by the early completion of projects under construction and the 
start of additional feasible projects. 

Our association has consistently endorsed the development of new power 
sources by Federal and non-Federal agencies. The contribution to the region’s 
power resources by the cities of Seattle and Tacoma, the Chelan and Pend 
Oreille public-utility districts, and the private utilities amounting to more than 
1,000,000 kilowatts of new capacity, now planned or under construction, are 
examples of the non-Federal action to solve our power supply problem. How- 
ever, we have recognized that the region’s major power supply is and will con- 
tinue to be from the main stem of the Columbia and Snake Rivers and projects 
contained in the main control plan of these rivers. The major portion of the 
region’s potential power supply is contained in these rivers. Congress, by its 
action during the past several years, has assumed the responsibility of the devel- 
opment of these multiple-purpose projects which are of great importance to the 
region’s power supply. We agree with the wisdom of such a policy, and urge 
this committee to consider carefully the Government’s utility responsibility in 
keeping the construction of power projects in step with the needs of our region. 

The board of trustees of this association on January 25, 1952, reaffirmed 
its position favoring the construction of Ice Harbor Dam and the appropriation 
of funds in the amount of $5,000,000, recommended by the Bureau of the Budget 
for the start of construction in fiscal year 1953. 
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The Ice Harbor project is of particular concern, not only because it is the only 
new start of a major power plant in the current budget, but also because of its 
importance to the defense program by reason of its location. 

In our opinion, the Ice Harbor Dam and navigation locks should be constructed 
as fast as possible for the following reasons: 

1. Its location within a few miles of the A. E. C.’s Hanford project would 
greatly improve the continuity of service to this important load which demands 
a class of service far better than most industries. 

2. It would be possible to protect the source of power to the Hanford plants 
against acts of sabotage or enemy action to a greater degree than is possible 
under the present conditions involving long transmission lines through sparsely 
settled country. 

3. The southeast Washington area is almost entirely dependent upon power 
from other parts of the region; whereas, the completion of Ice Harbor and other 
dams on the lower Snake River will reverse this situation. 

4. The Kennewick-Pasco-Richland area, within 12 miles of Ice Harbor, has 
been declared a critical defense area due to its rapid growth. Population and 
electric use rates of increase in this area have been the greatest in the Nation. 
All indications are that additional defense and nondefense activities will con- 
tinue to increase the need for rapid expansion of power facilities. 

5. The design and planning of this project, in relationship to other projects 
not yet started, are well advanced and, therefore, could be under construction 
with a minimum of delay. 

6. Its location with reference to loads will require a minimum of transmission 
facilities to market the energy produced and integration with other plants and 
the transmission grid system. 

7. The financial feasibility of the Ice Harbor project, although favorable as a 
single plant, is greatly improved when upstream storage becomes available. 

8. The navigation benefits provided by the locks will provide barge navigation 
inland as far as Lewiston during 4 to 6 months of the year. 

9. The pool back of the Ice Harbor Dam would make feasible the irrigation of 
more than 100,000 acres of land. 

10. Failure to start the construction of this project, which was authorized in 
1945, will result in loss of its defense benefits, increased cost of facilities to 
provide power to the adjacent loads, postponement of irrigation and navigation 
benefits and higher ultimate cost of power produced at Ice Harbor Dam. 

Our association also wishes to urge this committee’s approval of the full 
appropriations requested for other projects of the Corps of Engineers in the 
Pacific Northwest, including funds for McNary, The Dalles, Albeni Falls, Chief 
Joseph, Detroit, Lookout Point, and Dixter Dams. 

All of these projects are needed to meet the power supply requirements of the 
region. Only by keeping these projects on present or improved schedules can 
the demand for power for defense and other purposes be met and the region’s 
critical and dangerous power shortage be brought to an end. 

In conelusion, I would like to remind you that through the purchase of power 
the people of our region will repay the Federal Treasury the entire cost of these 
power projects, with interest, plus the cost of operating them. They thus serve 
the dual purpose of providing an essential contribution to our national defense 
and, at the same time, constitute a sound business investment for peace. 


Fresruary 18, 1952. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: Enclosed is a copy of a Resolution adopted by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Benton County Public Utility District urging the House 
Appropriations Committee to act favorably on the appropriation of $5,000,000 
to initiate the construction of the Ice Harbor Lock and Dam on the Snake River 
during the fiscal year 1953. 

As a utility operating in what has been termed “the most critical power 
shortage area in the country,” we feel that we would be doing less than our 
duty if we did not urge the start of construction of the Ice Harbor project. 
Its proximity to the Hanford Atomic Works and its ability to insure continuity 
of service to this project, as well as its invaluable contribution to the power 
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resource of the region, and the development of the inland waterways, makes Ice 
Harbor Dam a logical next start in the Columbia River system. , 
We sincerely urge the support of you and your colleagues for this project 
which is needed for national defense and regional development. 
Very truly yours, 


Owen W. Hurp, Manager. 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas, Ice Harbor Lock and Dam was authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act of 1945; and 

Whereas, as an individual project the benefit-to-cost ratio is 1.19 to 1, which 
will materially improve as other upriver projects are completed ; and 

Whereas, the Ice Harbor project is of great importance in connection with 
present Pacific Northwest regional power demands, more especially in the Pasco- 
Kennewick-Richland defense area; and 

Whereas, the Ice Harbor project is a multiple-purpose dam, providing sub- 
stantial power, navigation, irrigation, and recreation benefits; and 

Whereas, the President in the Budget Message to Congress January 21, 1952, 
requested funds to initiate construction of the Ice Harbor project, one of two 
authorized projects in the entire Nation to be started this year: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolwed, That the board of Commissioners of the Benton County public 
utility district No. 1 respectfully urge the Committee on Appropriations, of the 
House of Representatives, United States Congress, to appropriate $5,000,000 
to initiate construction of the Ice Harbor lock and dam during fiscal year 1953, 


ROBERT JOHNSON, 
PRESTON ROYER. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1952, 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 


Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CANNON: It is of great importance to the port of Kenne- 
wick and to other civic enterprises in the tricity area that the Ice Harbor Dam, 
which will assist upriver navigation in the Snake River, he completed as soon 
as possible. The Snake River is an integral part of the transportation system of 
the Columbia River and we sincerely hope that Ice Harbor Dam will receive 
early and favorable consideration from your committee, 

Thanking you in advance, we are 

Very truly yours, 
Port oF KENNEWICK, 
By P. G. RicnMonp, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Roginson. I have very little to add. Ourcompany is building 
a 200,000-kilovolt, $40,000,000 plant in north Idaho. But after we 
get that built by this fall we will still have to buy power annually 
from the Federal Government. We are fast running out of the types 
of sites which the distributors can develop and we must get power 
from the main stream of the Columbia and branclies of it. 

With the addition of aluminum loads and the tremendous quan- 
tities of power required in the Northwest then, as Mr. Erdah] men- 
tioned, we have a feeling that if the Federal Government does not 
protect us and plan ahead, then there will not be enough development 

to keep us out of this power shortage that we have been in for 3 years 
and cannot get out of in the 5. 

Mr. Erpanv. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to em- 
phasize this one paragraph that we thought was the meat of the 
coconut : 


We renew our recommendation that the Congress should not lose sight of the 
necessity for new starts on large upstream storage projects balanced against new 
starts on downstream plants, some of which in both categories may be more or 
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less controversial, if an objective solution of the power supply problem in the 
Pacific Northwest region is ultimately to be achieved. 

That is the question. 

We thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Touierson. I want to thank the committee for being so gen- 
erous with their time. 

Mr. Kerr. I would be remiss if I did not congratulate you for the 
fine and interesting statement you made here. 
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Mr. Razavr. The committee will now take up the matter of the 
Alabama-Coosa River development. It is not always that a fresh- 
man Congressman can bring a Senator with him, so we will start with 
the heavy artillery first. 

Senator Hitt. I have had the pleasure of reading Congressman 
Roberts’ statement and it is a very fine statement. I will not indulge 
in a twice-told tale. I do want to thank you gentlemen for being with 
vou. Having served in the House so many years I feel I am coming 
home when I am coming back here today. 

Talking about the development of the Coosa River, I was born and 
raised and lived all my life on that river. It starts in Rome, Ga., and 
goes through Alabama to Mobile. 

We are speaking of development of 600 miles there. It is an excep- 
tional route. 

I am appearing before this committee in support of the bill making 
appropriations for fiscal year 1953 for the civil functions of the 
Department of the Army. 

The project for the Alabama-Coosa River was authorized in the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of 1945 as set forth in House Document 414, 
Seventy-seventh Congress. This report recommended $60,000,000 
authorized for initiation and paitia’ accomplishment of the plan. 
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The plan was composed of dams for navigation and development of 
hydroelectric power with flood control and other beneficial water uses 
to also be included. 

The Alabama-Coosa River Basin is one of the greatest reservoirs of 
rich natural resources. The authorized project will further the de- 
velopment of the resources of the basin, The project will open a 600- 
mile waterway from Mobile to Rome, Ga., and permit full utilization 
of a region of 23,000 square miles of area rich in water resources, 
minerals, soils, and timbers. An abundance of power and low-cost 
transportation will make possible commercial development of coal, 
iron, bauxite, asbestos, lead, marble, and many other minerals. 

One of the major units in this project is the Howell Mill Shoals 
Dam on the Coosa River near ie ay Ala. It is recognized that 
this dam and reservoir is the key project in the complete basin develop- 
ment, and its construction should proceed at an early date. The esti- 
mated cost of this project is about $95,000,000. There has been 
appropriated to date $884,600, of which $226,300 was available for 
fiscal year 1952. The Corps of Engineers requested funds for con- 
struction of the project during fiscal year 1953 but such construction 
funds were not approved by the Bureau of the Budget and they only 
allowed $100,C0) for continuation of planning on the project. 

The comprehensive plan for development of the water resources 
of the Alabama-Coosa River Basin will be accomplished step by step 
over a period of years as funds are appropriated. Construction of 
the Howell Mill Shoals Dam as the rst step of this development 
will permit an early realization of the benefits. The benefits-to-cost 
ratio for this project is 1.44 to 1. The total power installation in 

the basin will exceed 500,000 kilowatts, of which about 280,000 will be 
installed at the Howell Mill Shoals site. 

The Allatoona Dam above Rome, Ga., has been completed and is 
in operation. The flow regulation provided by that project will in- 
crease the power output at the Howell Mill Shoals Dam site and the 
regulated flow from these two projects will further increase the prime 
poner which existing hydroelectric plants on the river below the 

Jowell Shoals site produce. The regulated flow will also aid in im- 
proving navigation conditions on the Alabama River below Mont- 
gomery. 

The reservoir provided by this dam will be accessible to a large 
part of the population in central Alabama for public use and a con- 
nection with the TVA transmission system from this project will 
permit interchange of electric energy and be of great value to both 
systems. The Southeastern Power Administration is suitably organ- 
ized to administer the distribution of all the power in Alabama. 

This project meets the criteria established by this committee in its 
report on the civil-functions bill for fiscal year 1951, and has been 
certified by the President and the Bureau of the Budget as an essential 
for national defense. The total estimated benefits from the most 
economical development at the site would exceed $7,000,000 on power 
and $1,500,000 on navigation and its economic feasibility is unques- 
tioned. Planning has progressed to such a point on this project that 
construction can be initiated as soon as funds are made available. It 
is my belief that further planning on this unit should be curtailed and 
that construction funds should be made available. 
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If construction is begun now, the dam can be in operation and serv- 
ing the national defense in 1954. 

I request that this committee approve such construction funds to 
permit early initiation of the project. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hitz. So, gentlemen, we are here today to urge this dam. 
This dam is Alabama and because we are tremendously interested in 
the development of the Alabama River, but also in the name of na- 
tional defense, I urge you to start the construction of this dam that 
we may have the power and the benefits and economic strength that 
will come from the construction of this dam. 

Mr. Rasavur. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Roserrs. I would now like to call on Congressman Grant of 
Alabama. 

Mr. Razavr. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Grant. I am just here to back up my good friend Congressman 
Roberts and other friends in the House. I do not think I can do much 
to add to the testimony of the Senator and it will be followed by Con- 
gressman Roberts and other members of the Alabama delegation. 

We feel that construction of Howell Mill Shoals Dam at this time 
would be of benefit not only to our section of the Southeast but to 
the entire Nation. I happen to represent the district in which the 
Alabama River runs and I think this development here that you have 
under consideration at this time would be of tremendous benefit in 
the development of the Alabama River. 

The Howell Mill Shoals project in Alabama was authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act of March 2, 1945. as an element in the compre- 
hensive plan of improvement for the Alabama-Coosa River Basin of 
Alabama and Georgia. 

This authorized project will be located on the Coosa River about 106 
miles above its mouth and about 123 miles above Montgomery, Ala. 
The comprehensive plan of improvement, of which it forms an impor- 
tant part, provides for multiple-water-resource development for navi- 
gation, development of hydroelectric power, flood control and related 
purposes. The most important immediate purpose of the Howell Mill 
Shoals project is development of power. 

The project planned at this time for the Howell Mill Shoals site 
provides, from right to left. bank of river, for a nonoverflow earth 
section, a powerhouse with intake section constituting a part of the 
dam, a concrete gravity-type fixed crest spillway, and a nonoverflow 
earth section with provisions for a future navigation lock. The dam 
will have a maximum height of 130 feet and a length of 11,000 feet— 
main dam 2,000 feet and earth sections 9,000 feet. The reservoir im- 
pounded by the dam will provide a total storage capacity of 2,245,000 
acre-feet, and will require some 130,000 acres of land. The project 
provides for an installation of 160,000 kilowatts of power, consisting 
of four units of 40,000 kilowatts each, and present planning is for that 
installation. The project as now planned has an estimated cost of 
$91,600,000. 

The project will produce average annual benefits estimated at about 
$14 million and on the basis of current estimates of costs and benefits 
shows a high degree of economic justification with a benefit-cost ratio 
of 1.44 to 1. 
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The immediate and urgent need for the Howell Mill Shoals project 
is for development of hydroelectric power. The project as now 
planned will produce over 500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy an- 
nually, of which about 300,000,000 kilowatt-hours will be primary 
power. In addition to power development at the site, river regula- 
tion from Howell Mill Shoals will make possible increased cay 
tion at existing downstream power dams by about 60,000,000 kilowatt - 
hours a year and will substantially increase the primary output of 
those plants. The project is located within easy service distance of 
one of the most highly industrialized areas in the South. Large 
amounts of cement, steel, and steel products are produced in the Bir- 
mingham area, all of which are critical items in a war or defense econ- 
omy. The power output of Howell Mill Shoals project is needed at 
this time for general purposes, and will be critically needed when de- 
fense plants are constructed, expanded, or reactivated in this area. 
In view of the economic value of this project for power development 
and the critical need for power in this area, it is believed that con- 
struction of Howell Mill Shoals project should be initiated at the 
earliest possible date. 

Detailed plans for this project have been well advanced with funds 
amounting to $795,600 which have been appropriated by Congress and 
such planning will continue. Construction cannot be initiated until 
funds for that purpose are appropriated by Congress. Because of the 
present advanced status of plans, the Corps of Engineers could initiate 
this project in the spring of this year (1952) if construction funds 
were made available. With this initial appropriation the present 
schedule would permit closure of the dam in 1954 and place the first 
power unit of 40,000 kilowatts on the line in 1956. With larger ap- 
propriations and construction at a maximum rate, the first power 
unit could be placed in operation in 1954. 

The Alabama River is the most important river traversing my dis- 
trict. The construction of the Howell Mill Shoals Dam on the Coosa 
River is one of the most important steps in the development of these 
two great waterways. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do you wish to make a statement. 

Mr. Jones. I am appearing before the committee this morning to 
urge that funds be included in the appropriations bill now before you 
to permit initiation of construction during fiscal year 1953 of the 
Howell Mill Shoals Dam in Alabama. This project, authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act of 1945, would involve storage capacity of 2.- 
000,000 acre-feet and so immediately permit reduction of floods on the 
lower river and the production of much needed hydroelectric energy. 
Ultimately when later projects are built, the Howell Mill Shoals struc- 
ture would contribute to improved navigation. 

The project consists of a concrete dam, 132 feet high with power 
installation of five units of 40,000 kilowatts each. Ultimately, the 
“So one kilowatts installed capacity could be increased to 280,000 

ilowatts. 


This project will produce an average of over 600,000,000 kilowatt- 


hours of electric energy each year. This is enough electricity to serve 
the average yearly needs of a quarter of a million homes, or if used for 
industrial production, this is sufficient energy to produce 30,000 tons 
of aluminum each year. 
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The Federal Power Commission has reported a load growth in the 
immediate power supply area surrounding Birmingham and Mont- 
gomery, Ala., of more than 400,000 kilowatts each year. Their studies 
show that Howell Mill Shoals project, 35 miles away, will be needed to 
help serve the area by the time the project can be in operation. 

In addition to the power which can be produced at this project, the 
regulation of the stream flow by the proposed structure will make 
possible the production of some 60,000,000 kilowatt-hours of addi- 
tional energy each year at three existing downstream projects. Thus, 
the total power contribution of the project is more than 650,000,000 
kilowatt-hours a year. 

I am advised that planning for the design and construction of this 
project is well under way. More than $800,000 has been allotted for 
planning of this authorized project on the Alabama-Coosa River. I 
understand that the current budget includes $100,000 for further 
work on design studies. According to the advice I have received, suf- 
ficient planning has been accomplished to date to permit construction 
to be initiated on this urgently needed project soon after construction 
funds could be made available. For the first year of construction 
about $3,000,000 will be needed. If construction funds are provided 
this year the project construction will provide first power of 40,000 
kilowatts in late 1956 and the complete installation will be in service a 
year later. 

The Howell Mill Shoals project has been certifled by the President 
as necessary for the national defense in the present emergency. As 
such it is not improper to conclude that its construction is warranted 
as a part of the emergency program. 

Let me call to your attention for consideration in connection with 
this project and other power projects some of the findings of the elec- 
tric power advisory committee, headed by E. W. Morehouse, which 
were included in its report of December 31, 1951, to the Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator. 

The report looked only to the immediate future, 1952, 1953, and 
1954, and how proposed developments during that period would 
meet the anticipated electric-power situation. 

The first important conclusion of the committee was that the mar- 
gin between capabilities and load as heretofore estimated was opti- 
mistic. The committee estimated higher loads and for hydroelectric 
installations lower capabilities. These considerations have the gen- 
eral effect of reducing greatly the current operating margins. 

The committee in assaying the possible risks of having to limit new 
capacity drew the conclusion that every kilowatt of new capacity re- 
quires some critical material—steel, copper, and aluminum—and that 
1 kilowatt of capacity can be febricated and constructed with 1/100th 
as much of these materials as the same kilowatt can supply the power 
to produce in 1 year. Put another way, every kilowatt is worth one 
hundred times its weight in critical materials each year. This is a 
particularly significant conclusion if we accept the premise that our 
present defense-production program is one that must be spread over 
a considerable number of years. In providing for this long-time 
defense program, we must not forget that provision must also be 
made to meet the demands of natural national growth. 

The Morehouse committee agreed that it appears that an invest- 
ment in critical materials and in other measures to secure an adequate 
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margin in power supply is a prudent form of insurance even in 
critical times. 

The committee mentioned particularly as a tight area the section 
of the country between the Great Lakes and the Gulf into which large 
defense loads would have a tendency to gravitate. On the other hand 
in the Northeast and in the extreme West it is expected that there 
may be an increased surplus in power supply. The committee said 
that these geographic maldist ifatone of new capacity should be 
corrected. 

Unless presently indicated trends toward section deficits are altered 
some curtailment of the loads in various areas will be unavoidable 
during the coming 3 years. The committee pointed out that such cur- 
tailment must necessarily fall largely on essential industry. 

The committee said it was fair to assume that a 1 percentage point 
inadequacy in reserve margin in 1 year would impose an impairment 
in production of critical materials five to ten times as great as the 
amounts of materials required to build a power plant which would 
prevent such impairment. 

These few references to the report of the electric power advisory 
committee seem to me to emphasize clearly the importance of provid- 
ing additional power-producing facilities in the area in which the 
Howell Mill Shoals project would be located. It is too late to improve 
the 1952 situation. It is almost too late to improve the 1953 situation. 
By continued deferment of projects such as this we can develop a situa- 
tion of shortages that it will be too late to improve each year. 

The Howell Mill Shoals project will not bring in power until 1956 
but it cannot bring in energy at that time unless construction is started 
as soon as funds can be made available. Initiation of construction on 
this project will be a step toward expanding defense-production 
plants. The need is there. Let us start work now and avoid short- 
ages rather than rush a little later to correct them. I urge that 
$3,000,000 be included for the initiation of construction of this project. 

The President has certified this as filling some of the defense re- 
quirements and if the appropriation of between three and four million 
could be made in time to complete it, we would satisfy an ever growing 
demand both for owr own economy in Alabama and for the national 
defense. 

Mr. Ropers. Mr. Battle, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Barriz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity of appearing before you a second time. I would 
like to say that the great industrial area around Birmingham is vitally 
interested in this development of Alabama waterways. I will not at- 
tempt to go into the details which my colleagues have made available 
to you. I would just like to say this that at one time it was my under- 
standing that there was active consideration being given to placing 
an atomic energy plant in this area and with a little more development 
we certainly think it would lend itself to defense efforts in the future 
and I want to go on record as being for the development of anything 
and everything necessary for our country and for oe and for the 
great State of Alabama. 

I join my colleagues in this testimony today. 

Congressman Roserts. Senator Sparkman? 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, I do want to avoid duplicating 
what others have said here. I have appeared before this committee 
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on. previous occasions on behalf of this project. I consider it to be 
one of the best power developments remaining undeveloped in the 
whole country. The whole river system of which this is a part— 
the Alabama-Coosa—is one of the country’s greatest reservoirs of 
rich resources. 

The authorized project provides for improvement of the river for 
navigation, flood control, development of hydroelectric power, and 
related purposes to further the development of the resources of the 
basin. The navigation project will open a 600-mile waterway from 
Mobile to Rome, Ga., and permit full utilization of a region of 23,000 
square miles of area rich in water resources, minerals, soil, and timber. 
An abundance of power and low-cost transportation will make pos- 
sible electrometallurgical and electrochemical industries and the com- 
mercial development of deposits of coal, iron, and bauxite, arsenic 
ores, tin, asbestos, lead, graphite, marble, Selma chalk for cement, 
silica, and other minerals. 

It is generally recognized that the Howell Mill Shoals Dam is the 
key project in the Alabama-Coosa River development, and its con- 
struction should proceed at an early date. For several years funds 
have been appropriated for planning work on this project, and plans 
are sufficiently advanced that construction could be initiated im- 
mediately upon the availablity of funds. Up-to-date cost estimates 
and detailed information on the most economical development of the 
stream, particularly with respect to increasing the development of 
hydroelectric power, are available. 

The total power installation in the basin will probably exceed 
500,000 kilowatts—over half of this, 280,000, would be at the Howell 
Mill Shoals site. The comprehensive plan for the ultimate develop- 
ment of the water resources of the basin will be accomplished, step 
by step, over a period of years as funds are appropriated. Construc- 
tion of the Howell Mill Shoals Dam as the first step in this develop- 
ment should be initiated at once to permit an orderly continuation of 
the development, with a realization of the benefits to be derived at an 
early date. The reservior provided by this dam will be accessible to a 
large part of the population in central Alabama for public use. An 
interconnection with the TVA transmission system from this project 
will permit interchange of electric energy and be of great value to both 
systems. The Southeastern Power Administration is suitably organ- 
ized to handle the distribution of power from the Howell Mill Shoals 
site. The total estimated benefits from the most economical develop- 
ment of a high dam at the site, with a power installation of 160,000 
kilowatts, will exceed $5 million annually, and its economic feasi- 
bility is unquestioned. 

The Allatoona Dam above Rome, Ga., has been completed and is 
in operation. The flow regulation provided by that project will in- 
crease the power output at the Howell Mill Shoals site, and the regu- 
lated flow provided by the two projects will further increase the firm 
power at existing hydroelectric plants on the river below the Howell 
Mill Shoals site. 

Accelerated development of the potential industrial capacity of 
the Alabama-Coosa Basin was started in connection with the na- 
tional-defense program during World War II. This industrial ca- 
pacity, available labor, hydroelectric power, and the close proximity 
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to the source of raw materials which the Nation so urgently needs 
must be fully utilized. The need for power in Alabama far exceeds 
any anticipated availability. This need is continually increasing at 
a rate much more rapid than before the war, especially in the Bir- 
mingham and south Alabama areas. 

It is believed that this project fully meets the criteria set forth in 
the report of this committee that accompanied the civil-functions bill 
for fiscal year 1951. For fiscal year 1952 the Corps of Engineers 
has $260,300 for planning. They requested a budget estimate for 
initiation of construction for fiscal year 1953, but the Bureau of the 
Budget disallowed any funds for construction but allocated $100,000 
for planning. I believe that construction funds should be made 
available in the amount of $3,000,000 for fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Chairman, we call particular attention to the flood-control 
value of this project. We are all aware of the terrible catastrophe 
that was suffered in the Middle West and the untold misery that ess 
been visited upon the people of Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Illinois. We know of the suffering and loss of life. The loss of 
property has been enormous. The known destruction is already at a 
billion dollars, Our hearts go out to those unfortunate people in 
their great distress. 

How much wiser and more economical it seems to use our na- 
tional treasure to prevent the destruction of irreplaceable lives and 
property than to spend huge sums just for flood relief each time dis- 
aster comes. How much wiser it seems to use our treasure to build 
the strength of the Nation. 

We believe that Congress should make available this year enough 
funds to at least get started on all authorized projects where major 
flooding is a real danger. The Alabama-Coosa River project in 
Alabama is in this category. 

A large area of the basin is subject to flooding that is felt par- 
ticularly at our capital city of Montgomery and at Selma, a few 
miles downstream on the Alabama River. The district engineer at 
Mobile, acting under a small allocation from general examination 
and survey funds, recently began an interim survey of the flood 
problems at these two cities. The Mobile district advises us that 
the indication to date is that these flood problems may be met by a 
system of low levees with about 3 feet of freeboard at Montgomery 
and Selma. 

We specially questioned as to the extent that the construction of 
the Howell Mill Shoals Dam would affect the flooding at these two 
locations. We were advised that, under atmospheric arrangements 
as have prevailed in the past, construction of the Howell Mill Shoals 
Dam could be expected to reduce the floodwaters by from a foot. to a 
foot and a half at Montgomery and by from six-tenths of a foot to 
almost a foot at Selma. We are advised that this is considered a 
“fair” reduction in relationship to the depth of floodwaters. 

We urge that funds be provided for general examinations and sur- 
veys so that flood problems throughout the Nation, such as that on the 
Alabama River, may continue in a sound and orderly fashion. We 
ask that you give us the funds to enable the beginning of construc- 
tion of the Howell Mill Shoals Reservoir to provide the Nation with 
vitally needed hydroelectric power, increased river navigation, and 
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that the people living in the basin may have the flood protection that 
the dam will give them. 

Mr. Rasautr. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to have this privilege of 
again appearing before your subcommittee in behalf of Congressman 
Roberts’ plea for funds with which to begin construction of the great 
Howell Mills Shoals Dam on the Coosa-Alabama River in the Fourth 
Congressional District of Alabama. 

Congressman Roberts has to my knowledge done a vast amount of 
work and study on this matter, and will make this subcommittee an 
excellent and expert witness when he testifies here in a few minutes. 
I know that the development of this river has been one of his foremost 
objectives during his short service in the Congress. I know that he 
has spent a great deal of his time, effort, energy, and his own per- 
sonal funds to inform and marshal the public opinion of his district 
on the economic importance of the construction of this dam. He has 
conferred with the Corps of United States Engineers, business, civic, 
and patriotic groups of his district over the period of the past year, 
and We studied the literature pertaining to this river to the extent 
that he is now considered the foremost expert in the Congress on this 
subject. I wanted to mention these things to the committee as a 
background for the testimony of Congressman Roberts, and to ac- 
knowledge that my testimony will be primarily cumulative of what he 
will say in greater detail. 

As the map before this subcommittee indicates, Alabama has the 
largest number of miles of streams of any State in the Union. It 
also has the largest number of miles of navigable or potentially navi- 
gable streams of any State in the Union. That is the reason that 
Members of the Alabama delegation in Congress come before this sub- 
committee so often and urge the development of Alabama’s streams. 
We want to bring Alabama’s great rivers into play for the building of 
a stronger America. 

The great Alabama coal fields that cross the district which I repre- 
sent, our supply of undeveloped red and brown iron ore, the fact that 
Alabama ranks third in timber production in the United States— 
these are some of the factors that impel us to try to get our rivers 
developed, so that our great natural resources can be used to build 
more economic opportunity for our people. With all the natural re- 
sources that every part of Alabama has, we yet have some of the great- 
est unemployment problems in the United States. My home county— 
Walker—has more than 10 percent of its total available working force 
unemployed. 

If you will appropriate the money with which to build this Howell 
Mills Shoals Dam, you will add to the electric power available in the 
Southeast a total of 500,000 kilowatts of new electricity. Surveys 
have shown a shortage of power in many areas of this country. This 
shortage will likely grow more acute with each passing year. The 
Coosa-Alabama River has more undeveloped electrical energy in its 
waters than do most rivers in America that are now undeveloped. 

I realize that we must be very careful in the expenditures that we 
make these days, and practice every possible economy in govern- 
mental operations. However, I do not regard the expenditures that 
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we make for the development of such streams as the Coosa-Alabama as 
expenditures in ordinary sense of the word, but rather as investments 
in the future well-being and economic stability of America. 

Howell Mills Shoals Dam when constructed will be a great national 
asset. 

The President of the United States has already certified it as being 
unportant to the defense of this country. 


I hope this subcommittee will allot us a few millions with which 
to begin its construction. Thank you. 


Under leave to extend my remarks at this point, I include an edi- 
torial from the October 16, 1951, Anniston (Ala.) Star entitled 
“Roberts Urges Coosa Work”: 


[The Anniston (Ala.) Star, Tuesday, October 16, 1951] 
Rowperts UrGes Coosa Work 


It is unfortunate that pork-barrel politics long has figured so prominently 
in the Federal Government’s program for developing the Nation’s rivers and 
harbors, 

This explains why, despite the obvious merit of blueprints for Coosa-Alabama 
river basin development, and despite the strong support which numbers of leading 
citizens in this part of the country have given to the project, it still is in 
the discussion stage. 

However, the people of Alabama’s Fourth Congressional District can be 
reassured by the fact that in Representative Kenneth Roberts, they have a 
Congressman who is determined to carry on the fight. 

Just yesterday, in a telegram filed in Washington, he reported that a major 
feature of Coosa River development—the proposed Howell Mill Shoals dam 
near Pell City—is being considered for inclusion in the fiscal budget which 
President Truman will submit to the Congress next year. 

This would be a multi-purpose facility, Representative Roberts points out, since 
in addition to its planned hydro-electric’*generating capacity of 160,000 kilowatts, it 
also would constitute a vital link in the proposed nine-foot channel for handling 
river traffic between Mobile and Rome, Ga. 

Moreover, Construction of the dam would vouchsafe important collateral bene- 
fits in the form of improved soil conservation, better flood control and more 
effective utilization of potential water by generating facilities already in exist- 
ence at lower pojnts on the Coosa. 

It was back in 1945, after years of effort on the part of farward-looking in- 
terests in the Coosa River Valley, that the Coosa-Alabama development finally 
was authorized, the River and Harbors Act of that year agreeing that it qualified 
for Federal subsidy. 

But despite the need for the development then, and the still greater need for it 
today, the necessary funds never have been appropriated. An estimated $90,000,- 
000 is required as the initial outlay, as this is what the Howell Mill Shoals dam 
probably would cost. 

Congressman Roberts is on the job, doing what he can to put the proposed new 
dam in next year’s rivers and harbors program. And in this highly commendable 
effort, he assuredly is deserving of the wholehearted cooperation and support of 
the local public. 

For there scarely is any way of fixing the economic benefits which would inure 
to this section through development of the Coosa waterway. 

The fact is, moreover, that the necessary Federal funds, if voted, would be 
recovered eventually in the form of increased taxes collected from expanded 
industry and from more prosperous agriculture in the Coosa-Alabama basin. 


Mr. Rapavut. You may do so. 

Mr. Roserts. Congressman Lanham of Georgia had planned to be 
here but is unable to do so. He has asked me to file this statement. 

Mr. Razavut. Without objection it will be received. 
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(The statement is as follows :) 
FEBRUARY 28, 1952. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The people of Rome and northwest Georgia are vitally inter- 
ested in seeing work begun on the Howell Mill Shoals Dam. The project has 
already really been started with the building of the Allatoona Dam at Carters- 
ville, Ga. We feel that there is such a shortage of power in the Southeast that 
from a defense standpoint the development of the dam ought to be pushed as 
rapidly as possible. 

Large sums have already been spent on planning and the project was certified 
by the President for additional planning funds from the current year’s budget 
because of the dam’s strategic importance for defense. I am really surprised 
thateit isn’t included in the budget for 1953 in view of the President's certifica- 
tion that it was in the interest of our defense effort. 

The construction of Allatoona has not only produced badly needed current 
but has served to lessen the flood danger at Rome and to the farm lands between 
the dam and Rome. It has proven of marvelous benefit as a recreational area. 
] feel sure that the same results will be obtained if the Howell Mill Shoals Dam 
is constructed. : 


HENDERSON LANHAM, 
Member of Congress, Seventh District, Georgia. 

Mr. Rosertrs. Congressman Rains of Alabama wanted to be here 
but on account of the death of a close friend he was called away and 
would like permission to file a statement with the committee. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection, the committee will be happy to 
receive his statement. 

Mr. Roserts. I know you have had a lot of hearings during this 
session—over 400—and I certainly do not want to burden you. You 
have had very fine statements already. If you will tell me how much 
time I have I will be glad to confine my remarks to it. 

Mr. Rasavr. Give us your statement and highlight it with your 
remarks. 

Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
indeed grateful for the opportunity to appear today with my col- 
leagues in the interest of the development of the Alabama-Coosa 
River Basin. My statement will deal primarily with our request for 
construction funds to build the Howell Mill Shoals Dam on the Coosa 
River. There are many reasons why the construction of this dam is 
vital to the Nation. 

As background for my statement I would like to give you a few 
facts which may serve as a basis for our request. This development 
has been the subject of study by the Corps of Engineers for the past 
80 years. The first work was authorized as far back as 1876, back 
in the days when we had shallow-draft navigation, barges, and steam- 
boats. The first improvement was a series of locks and dams in the 
Coosa River to enable shallow-draft navigation to reach Rome, Ga. 
However, the “308” report in 1934 was the first significant step toward 
basin development in the Alabama-Coosa River system. This report 
recommended a system of locks and dams on the Alabama River and 
on the Coosa River about the existing power dams, and locks in the 
power dams. 

It also planned to provide 9-foot depth for navigation upstream to 
Rome, 600 miles above Mobile, and additional power. The feasibility 
of several dams for power on the tributaries was also investigated. 
A system of levees has been built at Rome to control floods, and an- 
other flood-control project has been built at Prattville, Ala. Great 
progress was made when the Allatoona Dam and Reservoir was built 
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on the Etowah River 48 miles above Rome. The Allatoona Reservoir 
contains 253,000 acre-feet of storage for operating a 74,000-kilowatt 
power plant plus 389,000-acre-foot reservoit for flood control. This is 
the first Federal power plant in the basin. 

In 1941 the Corps of Engineers submitted a report recommending 
the adoption of a comprehensive program of development of the 
basin’s water resources in accordance with plans being prepared by the 
Chief of Engineers with such modifications thereon from time to time 
as seemed advisable. This was adopted by Congress and approved by 
the President in 1945 and is the present authorization for the Corps 
of Engineers program. More than $795,000 has been spent on plan- 
ning for the Howell Mill Shoals Dam. And the most important ste 
was made this year when the President earmarked planning and wor 
for this dam as vital and certified that it is necessary to the defense 
effort, because it meets the criteria set forth in the letter of the Presi- 
dent dated July 21, 1951, to the Secretary of the Army, and referred 
to and adopted in the report of this committee which is Report No. 
1917 of the Eighty-second Congress, first session, page 8. (Confer- 
ence report on ch. 9 of the general appropriation bill, 1951, p. 8.) 

The sum of $226,300 has been made available for planning from last 
October 25 to the end of fiscal year 1952. I have been advised by the 
Corps of Engineers that planning on this project is virtually com- 
plete, and construction could begin this spring 1f Congress appropri- 
ates the money. I believe the southeastern region is contributing a 
great share in the defense effort through the production of arms, mu- 
nitions, and materials. This project is in the center of a section which 
contains defense installations, steel plants, textile mills, mineral de- 
posits, chemical plants, and many types of industries which are work- 
ing day and night to keep America strong. The Howell Mill Shoals 
Dam is located near the industrial cities of Birmingham, Ala., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 

I would like to call your attention to an article carried in the Octo- 
ber 1951 issue of Rural Electrification magazine. Mr. Ben W. Creim, 
Administrator of the Southeastern Power Administration, with refer- 
ence to a report that ahkiminum plants were considering the matter 
of locating in the Southeast, stated: 

The Southeast is impotent from a power standpoint to attract such industries 
at this time. Any report that this area is peculiarly suited because of bountiful 
electric power to induce aluminum companies to locate plants here must be dis- 
counted by those who are aware of the true facts in regard to the actual and 
potential supplies of electric power in the Southeast. 

We can forget about aluminum companies until someone starts building more 
plants than are presently planned. There is no margin of power available in 
the Southeast for new aluminum production or other heavy power-consuming 
industries now. In my experience in this area, I have seen no power reserves 
of any kind, definitely not enough for aluminum companies, which must fun- 
damentally have large blocks of cheap power. Hydropower under construction 
now is definitely needed in the Southeast to maintain existing power require- 
ments with normal area load growth. Power reserves are virtually nonexistent 
and the short supply will continue for a considerable period. 

A study of the power shortage in this area was made by the Atlanta 
regional office of the Federal Power Commission in 1950. The report 
states : 


Since no one can now predict how long the defense effort will-of necessity, be 
prolonged, plans must not be delayed beyond the year 1953. Construction should 
be started at once on those projects determined to be needed to meet the futvre 
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power loads in the area. Any other course might at best result in serious restric- 
tion of commercial, industrial, and residential use of electric energy, or at worst 
badly limit the effort which must be made to assure adequate defenses. 


This report points to the Howell Mill Shoals project as follows: 


Howell Mill Shoals is located within easy service distance of one of the most 
highly industrialized areas in the South. Large amounts of cement, steel, and 
steel products are produced in the area centered on Birmingham, Ala. The 
regional engineer of the Federal Power Commission has indicated the possibility 
that a defense plant may be built in Alabama which will require a substantial 
block of power. Howell Mill Shoals would be a desirable source of power for 
that plant. In addition, ordnance facilities are being activated and other defense 
facilities may be constructed, extended, or reactivated. These may require an 
additional power supply beyond that allowed for the present Federal Power 
Commission estimates. 

The report further points out one of the most significant reasons for 
the building of this dam and that is the fact that it will increase the 
facilities for power production at the dams now existing on this river. 
These dams now produce around 500,000 kilowatt-hours of electrical 
energy. The Federal Power Commission’s report also states : 

The river regulation from Howell Mill Shoals Dam will increase generation 
at existing power company dams downstream by about 50 million kilowatt-hours 
a year, and it will substantially increase the dependable output of those plants. 
These feed into a system which serves the basin’s industrial areas as well as 
a short-supply area farther to the South. 

This means that the building of this dam will increase the power 
generated by the existing power company dams without cost to the 
Government and further illustrates the attractiveness of this project. 

To further illustrate the need for the building of this dam, let me 
point out that we now have almost 114 million people in this basin 
and new industries are continuing to move jnto this section. There 
are 130 textile mills employing about 43,000 people. Steel and iron 
mills in Gadsden, Anniston, and Rome employ about 10,000 men 
at 33 plants. There are 64 establishments in the chemical manu- 
facturing group; and about 70 concerns in the glass, clay, and stone 
group, making cut stone, marble, building brick, and tile. A tre- 
mendous growth in population is taking place in the northern part 
of this basin as shown by the 1950 census report. It is true that there 
has been a considerable loss of rural population. However, the urban 
centers have grown appreciably. 

It is a well-known fact that we are rapidly running short of mineral 
deposits in this country, and that plans are in the making which will 
soon find the United States buying most of its iron ore, manganese, 
and other vital ores in foreign countries and bringing them in by 
water transportation to the steel mills, foundries, and plants in this 
country: A great deposit is found in Venezuela and it is contemplated 
that most of this ore will be shipped into the port of Mobile where it 
will be loaded into barges which will find their way into the steel 
mills of Birmingham, Gadsden, Anniston, and other points. 

Therefore, deep-water navigation on the Alabama-Coosa River is 
not an idle dream. Work is in progress to deepen the channel at 
Mobile and a navigation lock and dam has been built at Demopolis, 
Ala., which ties into the over-all program for the development of 
this basin. In the early history of this section, the Alabama and 
Coosa Rivers furnished the most convenient traffic arteries to a large 
part of Alabama and Georgia. Shallow-draft navigation served the 
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larger commercial and financial cities of the basin. With the coming 
of railroads and improved highways, river commerce disappeared. 
There is still some movement of the Alabama River, most of the traffic 
being made up of gravel, sand, logs, and pulpwood barged or rafted 
to Mobile on the lower part of the Alabama River. With the develop- 
ment now proposed and so badly needed, it is estimated that even from 
Mobile to Montgomery the navigational facilities would develop some 
442,000 tons of water-borne commerce yearly with an annual saving 
in transportation cost of $1.5 million. 

Another great contribution made by this basin is found in forest 
production. There are approximately 19,000,000 acres of forest land 
in Alabama and there are 8,750,000 acres of forest land in the Ala- 
bama-Coosa River Basin. This large acreage, with trees in all stages 
of development from saw timber to seedlings and including denuded 
land supports about 6.5 billion cubic feet of timber, including 15.5 
billion board-feet of saw timber. About half this volume is pine. 

The sustained output of timber products is remarkable considering 
the downward trend of the forest resources. This reflects the inherent. 
productivity and great recuperative powers of the forests of the 
region. Only three States outrank Alabama in lumber production: 
Alabama also ranks high in output of pulpwood. In 1948, about 2.2 
billion board feet of lumber and 982,000 cords of pulpwood were pro- 
duced in the State. z 

One of the greatest contributions now being made by this basin 
section is the production of vital newsprint which is absolutely neces- 
sary toa continued free press. When we think about the fact that we 
are dependent on the Dominion of Canada for over four-fifths of our 
newsprint, we can readily realize the importance of improving our 
position as a producer of this vital material. Newsprint has been 
recognized by the Defense Production Administration as an essential 
industry, and on the banks of the Coosa River at Childersburg a great 
modern newsprint plant is successfully operating. This plant was 
organized with private capital but obtained a site at the Alabama 
Ordnance Works where du Pont made powder during World War IT. 
The annual production of this plant made it possible for the United 
States last year to have its greatest annual production of newsprint. 
We have every advantage in this section which makes for success in 
newsprint industry in the elements of water, pulpwood, climate, and 
potential power and cheap water transportation. 

In conclusion, I urge the committee to consider these vital points 
in determining our pressing need for construction funds for this vital 
installation. 

1. The Howell Mill Shoals Dam was authorized by the Rivers and 
Harbors Act of 1945 and from the standpoint of authorization date 
this project has priority over other projects now being considered in 
this section. 

2. Planning work has been determined and certified by the President 
as necessary to the defense effort and meets the criteria determined by 
Congress. 

3. Planning is virtually complete and construction can start 
immediately. 

4. The power generated at this dam is needed in a power-shortage 
urea, 





5. Without additional expense, it will increase the capacity of exist- 
ing power dams and thereby generate almost 60 million kilowatts free 
of charge. 

6. Construction can be completed with stepped-up appropriations 
by 1954 which means that it can contribute early in the defense effort. 

I believe that concludes my remarks, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


Monpbay, Marcu 3, 1952 
Forr Peck Power 
WITNESS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr Rasavr. Our friend Mike Mansfield is here and he wants to 
speak to us on Fort Peck. We will be pleased to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Mansrretp. Mr. Chairman, I ama Representativ e in Congress 
for the First Montana District. I am appearing here today on be- 
half of an additional appropriation for a proposed power unit at Fort 
Peck. 

As you probably recall, Fort Peck was built in 1933. At that time 
one tunnel was put in for power. In 1946 the powerhouse was built 
and during the war they had one 35,000 and one 15,000-kilowatt 
generator. This year the generation facilities were enlarged to 85,000 
kilowatts. I am advised these generators are working to capacity and 
all the power is being sold. I understand the Government received 
$1,000,000 from the sale of power in 1951. 

No doubt you have heard of the oil boom in east Montana and North 
Dakota. There has, as a result, been a greater demand for power, 
especially where present facilities are used to capacity. Several years 
ago they started talking about another power plant for expanding 
needs. ‘These things have been good and these generators are operating 
above capacity. 

Under the present appropriation, of course, the Bureau of the 
Budget has set wp $25,000 for plans and specifications of a new power 
plant. ‘This is grossly inadequate as we have been advised. It will 
take from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 to get plans and specifications and 
with the over-all cost of the power plant to generate 85,000 kilowatts. 
What we would like to have you do, or what I would like to have this 
committee do is to increase the appropriation so the plans and speci- 
fications can be drawn and the engineers with their present facilities 
can proceed with the plans to have a powerhouse built. 

I do not have to explain to this committee the lack of power in 
northeastern Montana as you are fully aware of the power shortage 
there. We have a situation where the Government has retained key 
personnel at Fort Peck to take care of this proposed expansion. If 
it is not taken care of the personnel will be lost. This area cannot be 
developed further until additional power is generated. 

For that matter, gentlemen, a number of telegrams which I would 
like to insert in the record have been sent to me. One is from the 












Governor of Montana, Governor John W. Bonner, and others from 
the chambers of commerce from various points and Mr. Gordon T. 
White. There are also two articles from the Glasgow Courier of 
February 28, 1952, which I would also like to insert in the record. 
~, Rasavut. Without objection, they will be accepted for the 
record. ’ 

Mr. Mansrievp. I have also talked to General Chorpening of the 
Army engineers about this and he corroborates what, I have told the 
committee this morning that the $25,000 is just a starter. Much more 

_ will be needed and with the ultimate expenditure in years to come, 


$20 to $22 million additional will be required for the 85,000-kilowatt 
power. 























This is not. a boondoggling project. Any facilities provided will be 
used on a fully reimbursable basis to the Government. 

I hope the committee will look with favor on this additional power 
facility at Fort Peck. 

Mr. Rapavut. Thank you very much, Mr. Mansfield. 

(Telegrams and news clippings follow :) 


[Febrimry 28, 1952] 
ELectTRIc ENERGY FINDs A QUICK MARKET 


The Billings regional office of the Bureau of Reclamation reported last week 
that more than enough demand already has developed to absorb all the power 
generated by the third unit installed by the Corps of Engineers in the Fort Peck 
powerhouse. The unit began operation in December. 

iver since it started turning, the new “wheel” has been operating at capacity, 
or even above its rated capacity. 

The news release from the Bureau reminds us of the days, some 15 years ago, 
when the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce initiated the movement tq secure 
power development at Fort Peck. Some of the experts were pessimistic and 
looked down their notes at the local boosters. Where, in eastern Montana and 
western North Dakota, they asked, is the market for this power 

There has been a ready answer for that ever since the first generator was set 
in motion. Now, the expansion of irrigation and rural electrification and oil 
development in the huge territory served by the Fort Peck generators points 
to an even greater demand. 

Quoting the Bureau news release, which is in turn quoting Kenneth F.. Vernon, 
director of region 6: “Thus, in a 6-week period, a new power supply sufficient 
to meet the needs of Montana's largest city for more than a 6-month period has 
been readily absorbed.” 

The Corps of Engineers has initiated preliminary studies for a second power- 
house at Fort Peck to utilize the water energy from another diversion tunnel. 

Several factors point to the feasibility of the additional power installation. 
Some time ago, Governor Val Peterson of Nebraska remarked at a Missouri 
Basin interagency committee meeting in Fort Peck that it offered the hest site 
for the quickest and cheapest development of urgently needed power in the 
whole Missouri drainage. The record of the past demonstrates conclusively that 
new power is snapped up just as soon as it becomes available. 

























[February 28, 1952) 
Urce Start oN SECOND POWERHOUSE 
MONTANA AND DAKOTA GROUPS SAY DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY OF FORT PECK ENERGY 


A movement launched by the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce Industrial de- 
velopment committee toward construction of a second powerhouse at the Fort 


Peck Dam has gained support from a widespread area in northeastern Montana 
and North Dakota. 
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“Studies concerning a second powerhouse at Fort Peck were launched some 
time ago, and local groups believed that progress was being made toward this 
urgently needed project,’ Leslie Hanson, chairman of the local chamber com- 
mittee said. “It came as a distinct surprise when it was learned that the Bureau 
of the Budget had recommended only $25,000 to continue planning of the work.” 

The committee chairman pointed to recent announcements that the third 
generator installed in the present powerhouse is already operating above rated 
capacity, and declared that the demand for power already exceeds the supply. 

Following a local meeting of the committee, at which the support of Gov. 
John W. Bonner and Montana’s congressional delegation was enlisted, a regional 
meeting was held in Poplar Tuesday. 

The group at the Poplar meeting approved a resolution urging immediate 
action to plan the second powerhouse. The resolution was signed by H. O. 
Morgan, Glasgow Chamber of Commerce secretary ; J. M. Nass, mayor of Poplar; 
W. E. Schreiber, mayor of Wolf Point, and A. J. Thomas, chairman of the 
industrial committee of the Williston, N. Dak., Chamber of Commerce. 

“Power facilities are already 20 percent overloaded and the needs for power 
are constantly increasing, as there is great development in progress in oil in 
the Williston Basin,” the resolution declared. 

“* * * This project is self-liquidating in nature, and will not increase 
the ultimate tax load” and “immediate action is necessary if the indicated needs 
are to be met in time.” 

The Fort Peck powerhouse is operated by the Corps of Engineers at Fort 
Peck, which turns the power over to the Bureau of Reclamation for distribution 
and sale. Fort Peck power, both by transmission and “wheeling” has wide- 
spread distribution in Montana and North and South Dakota. 

Besides Mr. Hanson, other members of the local industrial development com- 
mittee attending the meeting in Poplar were E. T. Fister, J. E. Brown, Josef 
Sklower, T. J. Hocking, and Mr. Morgan. 


Wor Point, Monv., February 26, 1952. 
Congressman MrKe MANSFIELD, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


We are in dire need of more power development in this section of the country. 
The present power facilities at Fort Peck are constantly overloaded and the 
demand is increasing almost daily due to new developments in oil and irrigation 
in rural electrification. The Bureau of Reclamation has requested additional 
power installations. We note that $25,000 has been allocated for preliminary 
planning of a second power installation at Fort Peck. This sum is insufficient 
to start any planning. Since the dam is built and the water is plentiful and 
the tunnels are there a maximum of power could be produced at a minimum 
cost. We ask for your efforts to increase funds to go ahead with the planning 
of additional power unit. 


WoLr POINT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE. 
FRANK R. HANEL, President. 


GuLascow, Monv., February 22, 1952. 
Congressman MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


We note only $25,000 provided in preliminary budget for planning second tun- 
nel power installation at Fort Peck. This sum insufficient to even start plans 
for this project. Present power facilities at Fort Peck already overloaded and 
demand is constantly increasing for more power. Reclamation Bureau has 
requested additional power installation. Potential development of Williston 
Basin in Western North Dakota and Eastern Montana makes imperative earliest 
development of this additional cheap power. High level dam at Fort Peck insures 
ample water supply and maximum production at minimum cost. We urge your 
immediate efforts to increase budget to amount sufficient to cover cost of 
planning. 

GLascow CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE. 
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PopLak, Mont., February 28, 1982. 


Congressman MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, House Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Information secured only $25,000 set up by budget bureau for planning tunnel 


No. 2 at Fort Peck. We urge your immediate efforts to increase budget to amount 
sufficient to cover cost of planning as present power facilities already over- 
loaded with demand for more power constantly increasing and potential develop- 
ment Williston basin in western North Dakota and eastern Montana makes 
imperative earliest development of this additional power. 


PorpLAR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
ARELY V. StroM, President. 


Hetena, Monv., February 22, 1952. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD. 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 


There should be another tunnel at Fort Peck which would enable three units 
to be installed for the generation of power. Additional power for eastern mon- 
tana is vitally needed by our ranchers and businessmen for rural electrification 
and other purposes, understand amount allowed by House Appropriation Com- 
mittee for testing and exploration for second tunnel wholly inadequate and 
would appreciate your contacting committee with view of getting a sufficient sum 
to lay preparations for second tunnel at Fort Peck. This dam can supply more 
power for Montana and it should be utilized to its fullest capacity because of 


shortage of power. Anything you can do in this regard will be sincerely ap- 
preciated. 


Regards, 
JoHN W.- BonNER, Governer. 


Guascow, Mont., February 27, 1952. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 


House of Representatives Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We urge your assistance securing adequate budget item to provide funds 
for tunnel No. 2 installation Fort Peck. Understand budget now calls for 
$25,000, which is insufficient to begin survey work and planning. There is 
now power shortage in area and Fort Peck units now operating at overload to 
take care of demand. This county and this corner of Montana have great deal 
at stake in development of power necessary to build up industry and irrigation. 
Oil development requires adequate power supply. 


VALLEY CouNTY DEMOCRATIC CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 
GorDON T. WHITE, Chairman. 


TEN NESSEE-TOMBIGBEE ProsEcT 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Ranaut. We have our colleague John Rankin, of Mississippi, 
on the Tennessee-Tombigbee project and we certainly welcome him 
before our committee. 

Mr. Ranxry. Gentlemen, in the first place, I want to say that I was 
utterly shocked at the erroneous statements made before this com- 
mittee at this hearing last year. I do not believe I have ever seen such 
a distortion of facts, geographical facts, in my life. 

In the first place they told you that you would have to “build a 


canal 170 feet deep and 39 miles long to connect the Tombigbee with 
the Tennessee.” 
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If you will take the map and look at it, you will find it is 5 miles 
from Mackeys Creek, which joins Browns Creek to form the Tom- 
bigbee, to Yellow Creek, which flows into the Tennessee. We will not 
have to build a single dam north of the divide, all the way up to the 
Tennessee River, as this map shows. 

This project. was investigated by the best engineers this country 
ever saw. Certain special interests have been trying ever since to dis- 
tort the facts and prevent its construction. It is already authorized. 

As you will see from this map, there is not a single lock to be con- 
structed between the dam at the Narrows and the Tennessee River. 

Mr. Ranaut. Where is that on the map? 

Mr. Rankin. It is right about here [indicating]. 

In going north, after you cross over into Yellow Creek, there will 
not be a single lock from there to the Tennessee River. 

But it never could be huilt until after the Pickwick Dam was con- 
structed on the Tennessee River below the mouth of Yellow Creek. 
Up to that time we would have had to have lifts both ways. But when 
that dam was built, the engineers found that you could cut through 
this sand ridge which is about 5 miles wide instead of 39 miles, put 
the summit of the project in the Tennessee River, and provide what 
will amount to a slack-water route all the way from the Gulf to the 
Great Lakes. 

This project, according to the testimony we had then would cost 
about. $66,000,000. On account of the increased cost of materials, 
that cost has now gone up. 

The chances are that if it were in a foreign country we could get it 
constructed under the Marshall plan. 

There is a project in Russia connecting the Don River with the 
Volga; and they are said to have built it with lend-lease machinery 
bought and paid for by the taxes of the United States. 

You saw the other day where we gave $130,000,000 for another 
project in Europe; I believe it was in Italy. 

This project is absolutely necessary; and I hope you will include 
an appropriation of at least $5,000,000 to speed up its construction. 

If you are going to stop all the developments of all our waterways, 
that is a different proposition. If we are to continue them, it is the 
No. 1 project. We have finished the construction of this project up 
to the mouth of the Warrior River, which really means up to Gaines- 
ville, Ala. What we want is to construct this short link, thus giving 

“us a slack-water route to the Tennessee River and a downstream route 
from there to Cairo, Ill., and then a slack-water route on up to 
Chicago and to the Great Lakes, as well as to all points on the Ohio 
River up to Pittsburgh, Pa., and to all points on the Missouri and the 
upper Mississippi. 

You have a large area up there that is absolutely dependent upon 
this development. If we permit the enemies of this great project to 
block this development, it simply means depriving the people of that 
great. midwestern country of the benefits of the greatest development 
of its kind that has ever been proposed in the United States. As I 
said, it will provide a slack-water route from the Gulf to the Great 
Lakes, and all the way up to Pittsburgh, Pa., on the Ohio River, and 

up the Illinois to Chicago, and to all points on the upper Mississippi 

and the Missouri Rivers. At the same time, it will save the swift cur- 
rent of the Mississippi for downstream traffic. 
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Mr. Ranaut. That was not the only thing we investigated. 

Mr. Ranxin. I understand. But that is one of them. The testi- 
mony was a farce, telling you that you would have to cut 170 feet deep 
for 39 miles. That was so stupid that I cannot understand how any 
man who claimed to be an engineer could sit idly by and let them 
get away with it. 

We are going to continue this battle until we get this project con- 
structed. Ve had three of the finest engineers I have ever known— 
General Wheeler, General Feringa, and General Robbins, and a large 
number of other subordinates—who went over this thing and went 
over the ground thoroughly. And now for the opposition to come 
here and give testimony distorting the facts about this geographical 
situation is one of the most astounding things I have ever heard. 

We are asking for $5,000,000 to speed up this construction. Nobody 
knows where we are headed. We have just gone through one war, and 
if it had not been for the Tennessee Valle Rutherity and the develop- 
ments on the Columbia River, we would not have had the atomic 
bomb, in fact we would not have had many other facilities necessary 
for us to win that war. 

Now, we have a new atomic bomb plant on this project, at the mouth 
of the Tennessee River, on the Ohio, as well as the one at Oak Ridge, 
which this great project would serve. It is absolutely necessary that 
this project be constructed at the earliest possible moment to provide 
a slack-water route up to the Tennessee <a the Ohio Rivers to supply 
these plants with whatever materials they need. 

In addition to that, it will enable us to supply bauxite from South 
America to the aluminum plants on the Ohio River all the way up to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as well as to the ones on the Tennessee, the upper 
Mississippi, the Missouri, and along the Great Lakes. 

I do not know whether you realize it or not, but there were 16 mil- 
lion tons more freight on the Ohio River last year than there was on 
the Panama Canal. 

I sincerely trust that you gentlemen will give us an appropriation 
of $5,000,000 to speed up this construction. If we keep on, we may 
soon be in another world war. Nobody knows exactly where we are 
today. A red flag has been waved in the face of 400 million Moslems. 
That may plunge us into another world war, in which event we will 
need all the atomic bombs we can get anl all the other facilities the 
plants along these streams can produce. 

I submit to you that we ought to have this appropriation at once, 
and I am willing to answer any questions that any of you care to ask. 

Mr. Ranaut. Did you go before the Budget this year ? 

Mr. Ranxrn. No; but I called the Budget. I overlooked the fact 
that this committee hearing was at this time. We could ask for a 
supplement appropriation, but we would just as well stop the develop- 
ment, the spending of money, on the waterways of the entire country, 
if we are going to treat the people of this vast area in this way, and 


at the same time deny anything for flood control for the Tombigbee 
and its tributaries. 
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I have supported the development of our waterways all over this 
country. I led the fight to prevent them making a low dam of the 
Grand Coulee. I fought the man who represented the district of the 
Bonneville Dam who was opposed to it. I have led the fight for REA 
all over the Nation. When I came to Congress the American people 
were using 37 billion kilowatt-hours of electricity a year. Last year 
they used over 400 billion kilowatt-hours. We had at that time less 
than 3 percent of the farms of this country electrified. Today 85 
percent of them are electrified. Our farmers are living on a standard 
of which they never dreamed 30 years ago. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rankin. This project is absolutely necessary. It has already 
been authorized by Congress, and about $800,000 has been spent on its 
planning. 

This is not a new project. It is an extension of our present system 
of internal waterways. 

It is just as sure to be built as the night follows the day; and the 
sooner it is built, the better it will be for the safety, as well as the 
prosperity, of the American people. 

I thank you. 


Monpbay, Marcn 3, 1952. 
Turtte Creek Dam 
WITNESSES 


TATE DALRYMPLE, HYDRAULIC ENGINEER, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Cc. G. PAULSEN, CHIEF HYDRAULIC ENGINEER, GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY 


Mr. Rasavtr. Mr, Dalrymple, the committee is anxious to establish 
the effect the proposed Tuttle Creek Dam would have had on the 
recent floods in Kansas. 

I understand that you answered a similar question in an informal 
manner at the Kansas State College flood-control forum. 

Please tell us of the work the Geological Survey has done in this 
area’ and any other pertinent points you desire to call to our attention. 

Mr. Datrympie. My name is Tate Dalrymple, hydraulic engineer 
for the Geological Survey in its Surface Water Branch of the Water 
Resources Division. I am also in charge of the special flood studies 
that we make over the United States. Part of that work was the 
measurement of the discharges during the Kansas flood. — 

Our work is entirely in the measurement of the rate and quantities 
of discharges in the river and we have nothing to do with any con- 
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struction projects or operation projects. I would have no knowledge 
whatever of the effect of the Tuttle Creek Reservoir on the flood, had 
the reservoir been built. That would have been entirely a matter of 
operation. We cannot tell now what that effect would have been. 

We have prepared a preliminary report on that flood, Geological 
Survey Circular 151, entitled, “The Kansas-Missouri Floods of July 
1951.” This copy [submitted] contains the most recently computed 
data, as of February 28. However, the data is still of a preliminary 
nature. We are now working on a permanent and more comprehen- 
sive report as a water-supply paper that should be out in a matter of 
a couple of months. 

This preliminary report gives discharges and stages during the 
flood period for all our gaging stations in the flooded area, including 
the Big Blue River at Randolph and at Manhattan, and the main 
Kansas River. 

We have obtained a map from the Weather Bureau which shows the 
distribution of rainfall for a 5-day period, July 9 to 13. This map 
was prepared by the Weather Bureau and I believe was a preliminary 
map. I am not sure how they have revised it, but it is essentially 
correct. 

It shows that the main storm centers did not hit on the Big Blue 
Basin. They had rainfalls up to 16 or more inches just south of Man- 
hattan. At Randolph, on the Big Blue River, the rainfall was not, 
probably, over 6 inches. 

Mr. Ranaut. How much rainfall did they have there [indicating] 
south of Manhattan ? 

Mr. Datrymptr. They had 16 inches. 

Mr. Ranaut. Now, was that below the proposed Tuttle Creek Dam? 

Mr. Datrymp.te. That is all south of the Kansas River, and the 
Big Blue and Tuttle Creek Reservoir are north. The Big Blue is a 
tributary, flowing from the north and northwest into the Kansas 
River. 

The main rainfall was 30 miles away, perhaps, the main center of 
the heavy rain was south of Manhattan and not in the Big Blue Basin. 

Mr. Rasaut. Show us on this map where the different amounts of 
water fell, from the best. information that you have available from the 
Weather Bureau. 

Mr. Datrymete. This Weather Bureau map shows roughly 9 inches 
of rain near Manhattan. That diminished to about 8 inches close to 
Randolph and 6 inches at the mouth of the Little Blue. This was for 
the 5-day period July 9 to 13. 

Then, roughly up around Marysville, they had about 4 inches and 
above that it was negligible. There was between 6 inches and 4 inches 
of rainfall extending up the Little Blue River, so that the tributary 
area up the Little Blue and the area in here [indicating] received more 


rain than in the upper part of the Big Blue. There was a total of 
probably 5 inches over the basin. ; 


Mr. Ranaut. And the heavy rain fell where? 

Mr. Datrympte. Roughly 30 or 35 miles south of Manhattan. 

Mr. Rapavr. So below Manhattan you had a heavier rainfall than 
the rainfall you had above the city ? 

Mr. Datrympte. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Rapsavut. How much was the rainfall south of Manhattan— 
16 inches? 
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Mr. Datrymete. Probably over 16 inches. 

Mr. Rasavr. We will put such information from the report you 
have submitted into the record as would seem informational to the 
Members of the House. 

Mr. Pautsen.. Bearing in mind there will be some revisions in the 
more comprehensive report, about.2 months from now. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


KaNsAS-MISSOURI Frioops or Jury 1951 


INTRODUCTION 


The great July 1951 flood of eastern Kansas exceeded any others that have 
occurred in that area since the historic flood of 1844. The stream-flow records 
collected in the area during the flood periods are of tremendous importance for 
the design of all contemplated projects in which volumes of flood flows and rates 
of flood discharges must be considered. This preliminary flood report has been 
prepared to provide all interestd parties promptly with information on the stages 
and discharges at gaging stations operated by the Geological Survey. 

The period of intense flooding in eastern Kansas, July 10-16, was preceded 
by a 2-month period of above-normal stream flow. Mean daily discharges at 
selected gaging stations are therefore presented for the period May 1 through 
July 31. For the pericd July 8-25, stages and discharges at indicated times of 
each day are also presented. 

Data included in the report for each gaging station are as follows: Descriptive 
information on type and location of gage, size of drainage area, length of record, 
general notes regarding the continuity of gage record, the definition of the rat- 
ing and special remarks describing any divergence from the standard method of 
computing discharge, and statements giving the July 1951 flood crest stage and 
discharge and similar data for the highest occurrence of past record. The de- 
scriptive information for each station is followed by a table giving the mean 
daily discharge from May 121 to July 31. Stages and discharges at indicated 
times are shown for each day of the period July 8-25. Present and past flood 
maxima are summarized in a table showing the highest previous flood stage and 
discharge compared with the current data. 

The brief text contains descriptive information on the associated precipitation, 
the squence of major flood events, and explanation of general field and office 
procedures used in ‘collecting and assembling the gaging-station records. A 
short descriptive section on flood damage is also included. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE FLOODS 


The great flood of July 1951 in eastern Kansas climaxed a prolonged wet 
spring and early summer, culminating in a 4-day period of almost unprecedented 
rainfall—July 9-12. Runoff during May and June was above normal throughout 
eastern Kansas and serious flooding occurred at many points. Notable floods 
of that period occurred on Big Creek at Hays, Kans., May 22; on Saline River 
at Tescott, Kans., June 7-12; and on Delaware River at Perry, Kans., June 21. 
When the unusually great rainfall of July 9-12 fell on the area most of it ran off 
into the already heavily burdened stream channels. There was then created a 
flood of a magnitude believed to be practically unattainable in this area. 


Antecedent conditions 


During April precipitation was slightly below normal in Kansas. A prolonged 
period of above-normal rainfall started on April 20 and continued to the time 
of the July flood period. The amount and distribution of daily precipitation for 
the period April 20 to July 18 are illustrated on a plot of the observed precipita- 
tion published by the United States Weather Bureau for six selected weather 
stations in or near the flood area. The normal and measured precipitation for 
the months of April, May, and June 1951, for the stations shown are given in 
table 1. 

The monthly mean rainfall for the State in May 1951, weighted on an areal 
basis, was 6.48 inches as compared with 3.82 inches in May 1950, and 5.43 inches 
in May 1949; the monthly mean rainfall in June was 9.55 inches as compared 
with 2.86 inches in June 1950, and 5.93 inches in June 1949. In the June issue of 
climatological data, published by the Weather Bureau, 14 stations reported 
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more than 14 inches of rainfall in June, the greatest of which was 16.50 inches at 
Climax, in the Verdigris River Basin, in south-central Kansas. 

The heavy rainfall that occurred during May and June caused the major 
streams in Kansas to rise well above normal. The high continuous runoff that 
occurred during the period antecedent to the July flood is shown by hydrographs 
of the mean daily discharge at six selected gaging stations in the flooded area 
during the period May 1 to July 31. On June 30, at the close of the antecedent 
period, conditions were such that destructive runoff could result from heavy 
precipitations. 


July flood : 

The severe storm that caused the great July 1951 flood in Kansas began on 
July 9 and 10 and generally lasted 4 days. An isohyetal map prepared from a 
large-scale map furnished by the Weather Bureau shows the magnitude and areal 
distribution of the storm rainfall. Centers of high rainfall were as follows: 


17 inches plus: 
10 miles south of Emporia, Kans., in Neosho River Basin. 
12 miles west of Council Grove, Kans., in Neosho River Basin. 
12 miles south of Junction City, Kans., in Kansas River Basin. 
2 miles south of Alma, Kans., in Kansas River Basin. 
14 inches plus: 
At Lyndon, Kans., in Marais des Cygne River Basin. 
11 miles south of Clay Center, Kans., in Kansas River Basin. 


About 6,700 square miles of area in Kansas received 10 inches or more of 
precipitation during the period July 9-138. : 


TABLE 1.—Precipitation at selected Weather Bureau stations in Kansas 
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Manhbattan....-............... 2 2.75} 2.66) 10.29] 4.43] 11.12] 4.61] 15.32| 3.73 
ee 2.96| 3.11| 7.78| 4.96] 10.90| 481! 13.78/ 3.56 
Valley Falls......-.............. ; | 2.51} 280) 4.33] 4.48] 10.63] 4.58/ 9.23] 3.33 








The streams in the area of heavy precipitation began an almost immediate rise 
on July 9, the first day of the storm. On July 11, Manhattan, Kans., situated 
just upstream from the junction of Big Blue and Kansas Rivers, was partially 
inundated and extensive rescue operations were under way. The Air Force, 
Coast Guard, United States Marines, National Guard, and Red Cross rushed 
_ rescue personnel and equipment into the flooded area and began moving people 
from flooded homes to higher ground. The rapidly rising Kansas River burst 
the dike protecting North Topeka at 1:05 a.m. July 12, in the vicinity of the 
Melan bridge and soon inundated the business district. Shortly after the initial 
failure, there was general failure of the dikes and North Topeka was almost 
submerged. 

The heavy rain continued through July 13, adding more runoff to the already 
swollen Kansas River. Destruction along the Kansas River mounted rapidly 
with the rising flood. Bridges, both of railway and of highway systems, failed 
and were swept downstream; houses and business buildings in the flooded cities 
stood abandoned with windows smashed in. The flood crested at Wamego about 
5 a. m. on July 13 and moved rapidly downstream. Tributary inflow between 
Wamego and Topeka caused the Kansas River to reach peak stage at Topeka at 
6:30 a. m. the same day. The crest stage at Bonner Springs, the most down- 
stream gaging station operated by the Geological Survey on the Kansas River, 
»bout 15 miles upstream from Kansas City, occurred at midnight July 13. 

The worst flood destruction in the area was at Kansas City. Just before mid- 
night, July 12, aswection of dike protecting Argentine, low-lying industrial area 
on the right bank of the Kansas River, gave way. The ensuing rush of floodwater 
submerged the Santa Fe Railroad freight yards where scores of Diesel locomo- 
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tives were stored, the Sinclair Oil Refinery, and scores of new homes. More than 
2,000 residents fled to the high bluffs just ahead of the flood. At 5:20 a. m. 
July 13, Kansas River overtopped the Armourdale dike protecting the industrial 
area, located on the left bank opposite Argentine. Early on July 13, Kansas 
River overtopped the concrete flood wall protecting the central industrial area 
located on the right bank of Kansas River just above the mouth at Kansas City, 
Mo. Many animals at the stockyards were swept away. A derelict 6,000-gallon 
oil tank floated into a high-tension wire and started a fire that gutted the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. plant, the Socony Vacuum Oil Co. plant, and many: nearby in- 
stallations. Firemen, working from boats, attempted to control the fire but an 
estimated loss of about $10 million (according to the Kansas City Star, July 22) 
resulted from this disaster alone. Although the Kansas City area had already 
received terrific damage, more was to come. Before recession of the flood was 
complete, the city water supply of Kansas City, Mo., became contaminated and 
the Fairfax industrial area, located on the right bank of Missouri River at Kansas 
City, Kans., was inundated. The flood moved downstream on Missouri River, 
establishing new peak discharge records for the period of gage operation by the 
Geological Survey. However, at St. Louis the Mississippi River reached a peak 
discharge of only 778,000 cubic feet per second on July 21, which was 66,000 cubic 
feet per second less than the peak of April 30, 1944. 

The story of destruction and prolonged inundation by the flood in the Marais 
des Cygne and Neosho River Basins is relatively the same as that for the Kansas 
River Basin. Council Grove, Marion, Strong, Florence, and many smaller com- 
munities were almost completely inundated by the Cottonwood and Neosho 
Rivers. From the July flood, Ottawa received the most damage of any city in 
the Marais des Cygne Basin. 

Comparative hydrographs show the relative magnitudes of mean daily dis- 
charges for the July flood in relation to the period May-July. Neosho River at 
Parsons had an instantaneous peak discharge of 439,000 cubic feet per second— 
more than five times the highest previously recorded discharge for a period of 
record of 30 years, from a drainage area of 4,817 square miles. This compares 
with a peak discharge of 478,000 cubic feet per second from 56,710 square miles 
for Kansas River at Topeka. The peak discharge of Kansas River at Topeka, 
Kans., 478,000 cubic feet per second, exceeded the previous peak, obtained in 34 
years of record, by more than three times. 

A mass curve of volume of runoff for Kansas River at Bonner Springs for 
the period July 10-20, 1951, shows the tremendous volume discharged by the 
Kansas River. The total volume of flow for that period was 5,300,000 acre-feet, 
which is about 12 times the total capacity of Kanopolis Reservoir, and about 
one-third that of Fort Peck Reservoir in Montana. 






MEASUREMENT OF FLOOD DISCHARGE 


At many gaging stations in the flood area, measurement of the peak discharge 
with a current meter was impossible. At most gaging stations a large part of 
the discharge was overbank flow that bypassed the cableway or bridge from 
which measurements are normally made. Some measuring structures were 
destroyed or rendered unsafe to use during the height of the flood. For stations 
where current-meter measurements at or near the peak discharge were not 
inade, or where extension of the rating curve was not practicable, the peak 
discharge was computed by slope-area or contracted-opening methods based on 
reliable flood marks. 


Mr. Forp. Can you give us tables showing the water discharge in 
the Kansas River at Manhattan and the discharge in the Big Blue 
at Manhattan? You probably do not have them right here. 

Mr. Datrymrte. We have the discharge of the Big Blue at Man- 
hattan but there is no gaging station at Manhattan on the Kansas. 
We have a gaging station at Ogden, which is a short distance up- 
stream and one at Wamego, which is a short distance downstream. 

Mr. Razavut. Would you like to have that table in the record ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Razavt. In compliance with Mr. Ford’s request, put the tables 
in the record at this point. 
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(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


Description of the Geological Survey stream-gaging stations, maxiumm stages 
and discharges of record, and daily discharges during the period May through 
July 1951 at the following locations: Kansas River at Ogden, Kans.; Kansas 
River at Wamego, Kans.; Big Blue River at Randolph, Kans.; Big Blue River 
near Manhattan, Kans. 


KANSAS RIVER AT OGDEN, KANS. 


Location.—Latitude 39°07’, longitude 96°42’, in SW% section 12, T. 11 S., 
R. 6 E., three-fourths of a mile south of Ogden and 10 miles downstream from 
confluence of Smoky Hill and Republican Rivers. Datum of gage is 1,020.83 
feet above mean sea level (levels by Corps of Engineers). 

Drainage area.—45,240 square miles. 

Gage-height record.—Water-stage recorder graph except for periods May 1-5, 
7-9, 11, 12, 14, 16-19, 21, July 18-25, 28-31, for which graph was drawn based 
on once or twice-daily wire-weight gage readings, and May 6, 10, 13, 15, 20, 10 
a.m. July 13 to July 17, July 26, 27, when there was no gage-height record. 

Discharge record.—Stage-discharge relation defined by current-meter measure- 
ments below 60,000 cubic feet per second and by slope-area measurement of peak 
discharge. Discharge for periods of no-gage-height record computed on basis of 
records for station at Wamego and Big Blue River near Manhattan, supplemented 
for period 10 a. m. July 13 to 17 by recession study and observed secondary 
peak stage on July 15. 

Mazrima.—May-July 1951: Discharge, 314,000 cubic feet per second 10 p. m. 
July 12 (gage height, 30.53 feet), 1917 to April 1951: Discharge, 170,000 cubic 
feet per second June 3, 1935 (gage height, 28.03 feet), from rating curve extended 
above 30,000 cubic feet per second on basis of velocity-area studies. 

Flood in May 1903 reached a stage of about 28.5 feet from information by 
Corps of Engineers. 


Mean discharge, in second-feet, 1951 
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Norte.— Figures of daily discharge for July 10-21 will be revised. Approximate figure of revised total 
July runoff is shown. 


KANSAS RIVER AT WAMEGO, KANS, 


Location.—Latitude 39°12’, longitude 96°18’, in SE%4 section 9, T. 10 S., R. 10 BE. 
at Wamego, 3 miles downstream from Antelope Creek. Datum of gage is 953.51 
feet above mean sea level, datum of 192%. 

Drainage area.— 5,240 square miles, 

Gage-height record.—Water-stage recorder graph except for period May 4, 
7-10, May 12 to 3 p. m. May 16, for which a graph was drawn based on daily 
wire-weight gage readings. 

Discharge record.—Stage-discharge relation defined by current-meter meas- 
urements below 170,000 cubie feet per second and slope-area and contracted-open- 
ing measurements of peak discharge. 

Mazima.—May-July 1951: Discharge, 400,000 cubic feet per second 5:30 a. m. 
July 13 (gage height, 27.56 feet). 1919 to April 1951: Discharge, 177,000 cubic 
feet ner second June 4, 1935 (gage height, 23.79 feet, from graph based on gage 
readings). 
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Flood in May 1903 reached a stage of 26.3 feet, determined by United States 
Weather Bureau from floodmarks. 


Mean discharge in second-feet 1951 





June July 


| | }. | | | | | 
May June July l] Day | May June | July Day | May | | 


| } | | | } 

42,300 | 17,600 | 104,000 2...) 7,100 | 39,100 | 265,000 || 22.__| 17,600 | 94,900 | 46,100 
..| 52,900 | 13, 600 67,100 || 13..-| 7,6 41,700 | 329,000 || 23___/ 17,000 | 119, 000 51, 500 
| 48, 300 = 000 | 51,200 |} 14...) 6,230 | 36,700 | 251,000 || 24...) 25,300 | 115,000 44, 100 
| 20,600 | ,100 | 43, 300 |) 15_- 46,700 | 214,000 |, 25___} 22,800 | 105, 000 32, 200 
--| 11, 600 3 300 41,100 || 16...) 7,320 | 61,900 | 155,000 || 26- 21,000 | 79,500 | 26,400 
8,930 | 45,300 | 42,400 || 17...) 15, | 68,700 | 109,000 || 27...) 18,900 | 87,900 | 26, 700 
7, 450 3,200 | 44,800 || 18___| | 51, 600 91, 000 8__.| 17,100 | 107,000 22, 100 
6,270 | 71,300 | 44,800 | bal | 36,400 | 80,200 || 29.__| 16,500 | 132,000 | 21, 200 
6, 230 i | 37,900 |} 20.._} 24,200 | 32,400 | 72,000 || : -| 17,500 | 135, 000 | | 21, 500 
7,280 | 65, § 66, 200 || <4 a 43, 600 55, 700 || 31. , 300 |. -| 23,500 

9,550 | 45, 100 | 147,000 || 


Monthly mean discharge, in second-feet - 
Runoff, in thousands of acre-feet_ 
Runoff, in inches __- 


64, 620 84, 740 
aus ewe atiintans 2 3, 845 5, 211 
Sina pore are os nal i 37 1.31 1.77 





Note.—Figures of daily discharge for July 10-21 will be revised. Approximate figure of revised total 


July runoff is shown. 
BIG BLUE RIVER AT RANDOLPH, KANS. 


Location.—Latitude 39°27’, longitude 96°43’, in SW14 section 12, T.7S., R.6E., 
at bridge on State Highway 13, half a mile upstream from Fancy Creek and three- 
quarters of a mile east of Randolph. Datum of gage is 1,034.73 feet above mean 
sea level, datum of 1929. 

Drainage area,—9,100 square miles. 

Gage-height record.—Water-stage recorder graph except for period July 29-31, 
for which a graph was drawn based on once-daily wire-weight gage readings. 

Discharge  record.—Stage-discharge relation defined by current-meter 
measurements. 

Marima—May—July 1951: Discharge 77,800 cubic feet per second, 2 p. m., July 
13 (gage height, 28.88 feet). 1918 to April 1951: Discharge, 98,000 cubic feet per 
second June 10, 1941 (gage height, 30.81 feet), by conveyance-slope studies. 

Flood of 1903 reached a stage of 30.6 feet, from floodmarks. 


Mean qisehnrge, in second-feet, 1951 


Day; May June July | | Day | May June June 


27, 200 1, 780 17, 400 ..| 1,870 5, 620 a >; Se aS 39, 800 
35, 800 3, 010 9, 620 2...).1,89 | 667 74, < 22. 2, 83 51, 000 

, 100 18, 100 6, 610 3...) 1,640 6, 370 75, 2 3, 5f 45, 400 

, 800 24, 000 5, 550 --| 1,420 , 200 
3,350 | 27,100 | 5,840 --| 1,500 2, 200 
2,760 | 31,700 7,030 || 16_..| 3,990 | < ES ; 31, 900 
2,180 | 37,000 14, 900 Be ,870 | 24,% | 9, 84 27. 2, 94 3, 900 
2,100 , 39, 400 17, 500 | 3...) 3,160) 5,610 7, 67 28...) 2,03 53, 900 
, 970 5 300 | 7,970 9._.| 5,860} 4,920 . 5K 29. - a 51, 400 
,920 | 10,600 | 13,300 || 20...) 5,510) 9,340 7, 23 2, 02 36, 400 
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' 
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Monthly mean discharge, in second-feet...._....................-.--- be , 15 5, 410 
Runoff, in thousands of acre-feet___............-_-- sé ied ome aa .| 316. , 512 
Runoff, in inches opeat 


BIG BLUE RIVER NEAR MANHATTAN, KANS. 


Location.—Latitude 39°15'30'’, longitude 96°35'03'', in SW44 section 30, T. 9 S., 
R. 8 E., just above Kansas Power & Light Co. power-plant dam and 8 miles up- 
stream from mouth. 

Drainage area.—9,540 square miles. 

Gage-height record. —Graph based on twice-daily readings of wire- evalaine gage 
and frequent readings of power-plant staff gage. 


93619—52—pt. 2——51 





, 800 

Discharge record.—Stage-discharge relation defined by current-meter measure- 
ments below 37,000 cubic feet per second and by slope-area measurement of 
peak discharge. At times during May and June, discharges shown include flow 
through tainter gate and through generator, computed on basis of a current-meter 
measurement and records of plant operation. 

Mazvima.—May-—July 1951: Discharge 93,000 cubic feet per second, 10 p. m., 
July 12 (gage height, 29.92 feet). 

Remarks.—Some regulation by powerplant operation. 


Mean discharge, in second-feet, 1951 
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Mr. Rawavut. How far did the water back up into the Blue River in 
the flood of 1951? 
Mr. Datrymp.e. We do not know the exact amount of backwater, 


but at our gage 8 miles upstream from Manhattan there was back- 


water effect but it probably did not go much beyond that because there 
is a little dam there, a pre company dam, about 8 miles above 


the mouth, and immediately below our gage location. 

Mr. Razavur. And to what height did it rise? 

Mr. Datrymp.e. It rose to a stage of 29.9 feet above zero of the 
gage at this location, but how much of that was backwater—well, I 
would say offhand just a foot or two. 

Mr. Rasavut. But that was 8 miles up the river? 

Mr. Datrymp te. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question at this point? In other words, the 
pressure of the Kansas River forced substantial backwater up the 
Big Blue? 

[r. Daurymrte. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. To a point approximately 8 miles, resulting in an addi- 
tional crest of a foot or more? 

Mr. Datrympce. Yes. The Big Blue water just had to rise over 
the backwaters from the Kansas and there was a higher stage than 
there would have been in the Big Blue had the Kansas River not been 
in high flood. 

Mr. Forp. Could you furnish the committee for the record some 
information about the flood that occurred in the Big Blue area in 
1941, the amount of rainfall, the discharge on your gages, and any 
other pertinent facts? 

Mr. Datrymeue. I do not know how much data is available. We 
can check on that. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Following is a brief description of rainfall preceding and during the storm 
period of June 1941 in the Big Blue River Basin in Kansas; peak stage and 


discharge and daily discharges for the period June 1-20, for the Big Blue River 
at Randolph. 


Bie BLUE River Basin, KAns., FiLoop or JuNE 1, 1941 


Railfall during the month of May 1941 was above normal. 

From May 31 to June 2, rainfall averaging about 2 inches fell on the Blue 
River Basin. 

Beginning generally on June 6, and lasting through June 12, heavy rains 
occurred over the entire basin. The largest amounts fell on the 8th and 9th. 
The attached map shows lines of equal rainfall falling over the basin during 
the period June 6 to 10, The total rainfall falling on the basin during the 
period averaged about 5 inches. 

The peak discharge from the storm came at the gaging station at Randolph at 
10 p. m. on June 10, at the rate of 98,000 cubic feet per second (at a peak stage 
of 30.81 feet). 

The daily discharges at the gaging station at Randolph for the period June 
1 to 20 are listed below: 

Discharge Discharge 

(cubic feet (cubic feet 

per second) per second) 
June 678 | June 74, 100 
June 2 5, 790 | June 43, 500 
June 3,350| June 1 22, 400 
June 4,270} June 8, 340 
June 4,160} June 15 6, 020 
June 3, 060 | June 4, 160 
June 2,880} June 17 2, 970 
June 4,160} June 1s 2, 460 
June 14, 500 | June 2, 020 
June 61,500 | June 





AMAZON CREEK 


WITNESS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Rasavut. Our colleague from Oregon, Congressman Ellsworth, 
will discuss the needs for a flood-control project at Eugene, Oreg. 

Mr. Exitsworrn. My testimony before the committee today will be 
directed to the needs for the Amazon Creek flood-control project at 
Eugene, Oreg., the third largest city in the State. This is a small 
project and has reached the point of approximately 50 percent com- 
pletion. The status of the project is critical since it has reached a 
point where a great deal of the value of previous expenditures can be 
lost if additional work is not done promptly, and the local government 
is in grave hazard of being subject to substantial damages because of 
floodwater diversion at the present state of partial completion. 

In late 1949, $372,000 was appropriated for this project. In Novem- 
ber 1950, $315,000 was revoked under the Executive order limiting 
such expenditures, but this amount was reinstated and released again 
in May last year. In addition to this amount, the local sponsors of 
the project have expended $235,000 to push this project as rapidly as 
possible toward completion. 

There remains Let A meee under the existing authorization the 
amount of $240,000, which is urgently needed to complete the author- 
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ized construction and to protect the part of the project which has 
been finished. 

Since the initial work was started on the Amazon Creek project, 
the Army engineers have made a survey and favorable report for 
additional work. Their recommendations for the new project are now 
ready for the transmittal to the Congress for consideration. The pro- 
posed expenditure of $240,000 remaining under the existing authoriza- 
tion is in complete harmony with the revised project plan. 

As a further consideration, it is proper to mention that the project 
provides flood protection for industrial installations, principally a 
large number of lumber mills, most of which supply some of their 
production to Government agencies under contract for military 
requirements. 

In summary, the committee is respectfully requested to consider the 
urgent needs for the additional $240,000 to protect the initial invest- 
ment of the Federal Government and the local sponsor so that this 
project may be brought to a point where it may be protected and 
maintained, 

The benefits for which the project was authorized and on which 
considerable money has been spent cannot be fully realized until this 
$240,000 necessary for completion of the project is appropriated. The 
final work can be done in a few months this summer. 


THE DALLES LOCK AND DAM 
WITNESS 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Kerr. Now, we have with us our colleague, Congressman Stock- 
man, of Oregon. Would you like to discuss the Dalles lock and dam 
on this occasion, Mr. Stockman 4 


THE DALLES DAM 


Mr. Stockman. I am also appearing before this committee in be- 
half of a project in the district I represent in Oregon, the Dalles 
lock and dam, Columbia River, Oregon and Washington. The amount 
approved in the 1953 budget is $57,500,000 for this project, and in 
view of the need to alleviate the definite power shortage in the Pacific 
Northwest, I urge that this committee take action to approve the full 
amount as recommended in the budget. As you know, allotments to 
date for this project have amounted to $4,800,000, and the item recom- 
mended for 1953 will enable the work to go forward to meet the 
power shortage in this area. 

The Dalles project on the Columbia River in Oregon and Washing- 
ton will result in far-reaching benefits to the region and to the Nation 
by providing a large amount of hydroelectric power. It will assist. in 
overcoming the present critical power shortage in the area and in meet- 
ing power requirements for national defense. The project, located 
only 90 miles from the Portland industrial area, will also assist navi- 
gation on the lower reaches of the Columbia River, speeding passage 
of Celilo Falls, last remaining major obstacle on the lower river. 
The pool created by the Dalles project will serve the movement of 
4,600,000 tons of cargo annually. Numerous handicaps which now re- 
tart navigation, including Celilo Falls, will be eliminated. 
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The initial installation of 1,092,000 kilowatts of generating capacity 
at The Dalles will make possible a huge block of electric energy to 
serve the critical power needs of the Pacific Northwest. The first two 
generating units of 78,000-kilowatt capacity each are now scheduled 
for operation in November 1957, and the entire 14-unit installation is 
to be completed in 1960. 

Power shortages in the Pacific Northwest have and are still re- 
tarding industrial and other development in that region. The power 
system of the Columbia River area has not been able to provide 
firm power for any substantial industrial expansion since 1947 and 
there is no surplus power available. Had there been less than aver- 
age water conditions in the last few years there would have been 
the need for curtailing many of the power loads that have been 
carried. Under present conditions, with minimum water conditions, 
it will be necessary to curtail many power uses including those that 
are particularly essential to our defense effort. This shortage of 
power is expected to continue because of a time lag which has de- 
veloped between fhe growth in our requirements for power and the 
construction of power facilities. Only last year serious interruption 
of aluminum production was threatened; however early rains per- 
mitted a return to normal production after a short shut-down. 

To meet normal increases in power demands, and to meet addition- 
ally the needs of ever-expanding defense industries, substantial in- 
creases in power generating facilities are needed in the Northwest, 
and throughout the Nation. A share of these increases is urgently 
needed in the Pacific Northwest. Defense industries need addi- 
tional large amounts of power. Plants for production of aluminum, 
magnesium, titanium, steel, other miscellaneous metals and chem- 
icals are expanding. Large amounts of energy are needed to supply 
our atomic energy plants. The cost of electric power is a particularly 
important consideration in determining locations for these types of 
defense industries, and since power can be produced at low cost in 
the Pacific Northwest there is a great demand for power for defense 
industries in the Columbia Basin area. 

The Columbia Basin area in the Pacific Northwest offers the oppor- 
tunity to develop a large amount of hydroelectric power at a very 
low cost per kilowatt-hour. There is great need that power expansion 
in the Pacific Northwest move forward as rapidly as possible to sup- 
ply the power for defense industries during the present national 
emergency, and to make possible further expansion of our defense pro- 
duction if it should become necessary. 

The Dalles project will make a large amount of low-cost power 
available at a location close to major load centers and defense indus- 
tries, and is an essential unit in present plans for overcoming the 
existing power shortage in the Northwest. In recognition of its im- 
portance, funds were recently appropriated to permit an early start on 
construction, and it is planned that the work will go forward at the 
maximum economical rate. I am of the opinion that the program of 
construction being undertaken at The Dalles is an important element 
in the Nation’s mobilization for defense and should be vigorously 
carried forward to completion. I therefore urge that this committee 
take action to approve the full amount as recommended in the budget 
for this project for fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you, Mr. Stockman. 
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Port or San JuAN 


WITNESS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN, RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF PUERTO 
RICO 


Mr. Razaut. We have with us today the Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico, Dr. A. Fernés-Isern. 

Dr. Frrnoés-Isern. It is over 15 years since the United States Army 
engineers have been authorized by the Congress and funds made avail- 
able to undertake a comprehensive survey of the port of San Juan. 
While surveys on individual projects have been made from time to 
time, no comprehensive investigation and evaluation of the port’s re- 
quirements has been made since 1935. 

In 1935, total water-borne cargo in the port of San Juan amounted 
to 965,000 tons, in 1945 it amounted to about 1,700,000 tons, while in 
1952 it will probably exceed 2,000,000 tons. 

This steady increase in water-borne cargo through the port of San 
Juan has resulted from three factors all of which are expected to con- 
tinue and increase. These are: 

1. A natural population increase. 

2. A rising standard of living which increases the demand for 
imported materials and products. 

3. A very rapid increase in industrialization which has created 
a growing demand for imported materials as well as for ship 
space to export finished products. 

This growth in the volume of water-borne commerce through the 
port of San Juan has brought with it the inevitable congestion through 
existing facilities which is increasing the cost of doing business in 
the island and working to the detriment of the continued progress of 
its population. To alleviate this situation, a great many projects are 
now under way for the development of additional waterfront facilities 
in San Juan harbor so that the growing volume of water-borne com- 
merce may be accommodated eficientls and economically. Among 
these projects, some of which are in process of execution and others 
in an advanced planning stage, are the following: 

1. A comprehensive program for handling water-borne agri- 
cultural products in a completely new section of the port based 
on a detailed study by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture which was submitted to the Government of Puerto Rico in 
June 1951. 

2. An increase in general cargo facilities at a new location in 
San Juan Harbor based on a comprehensive survey financed by 
the insular government covering port development for the entire 
island. 

3. Proposals for the use as a marine terminal for the water- 
front property now used as an airport for San Juan. This prop- 
erty will be discontinued as a civil airport in about 18 months. 

4. The construction by the water resources authority of a bulkhead 
and pier providing two 500-foot berths at a new location in the harbor 
adjacent to its new power plant. 

5. A project for the construction of a grain elevator in the harbor 
in order to provide a reserve food supply in case of interruption of 
shipping and in order to reduce the cost of food and feed grains in 
Puerto Rico. This facility, of course, would have to be in a new section 
of the harbor. 
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6. The location of a new railhead for the railroad serving San Juan 
since its operations into downtown San Juan and thus to the existing 
piers must be discontinued. 

7. A request by the island’s largest fertilizer producer for an exten- 
sive area in a new section of the harbor for the receipt and prepara- 
tion of fertilizer materials which are used so extensively in the island. 

8. The need to establish a bulk sugar-hrandling terminal away from 
the present congested piers and available to the relocated rail facilities 
to meet the anticipated shift of sugar movement from a bagged to a 
bulk basis. 

These illustrative projects, some initiated by private capital, some 
by the insular government, and some by the Federal Government, 
reflect the imperative need for an expansion of the water-front area 
~in San Juan Harbor served by deep-water channels. The problem 
is much too broad to be handled satisfactorily on a piecemeal basis, 
as indicated by the variety and scope of the problems which I have 
just recited. 

If we are to have a rational and adequate development of San Juan 
Harbor, it is of the utmost importance that the problem of the port 
be reevaluated from the standpoint of the port as a whole, that the 
illustrative projects mentioned previously be examined in their rela- 
tions one to the other and also in relation to a host of other problems 
which I have not taken the time to mention. ‘To achieve such an over- 
all reevaluation of the problems of the port naturally requires a 
comprehensive survey by the Army engineers so that the on-shore 
development may be in balance with the development of channels and 
navigational aids. 

The Congress, at its last session, authorized a preliminary exami- 
nation of the need for such a comprehensive survey but no funds were 
appropriated for such a preliminary examination. In order that the 
port of San Juan may develop under a reasonable and balanced master 
plan, we urge that the Congress include in the current appropriation 
for the Army engineers sufficient funds to make a preliminary exami- 
nation of the need for a comprehensive survey of the port of San Juan, 
so that all interested .parties may submit their problems and sugges- 
tions during the coming fiscal year, and put the Army engineers in a 
position to report to the next Congress as to the need for and the jus- 
tification for making the complete comprehensive survey which would 
be required to set a permanent basis for port development. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you, Doctor. 


Betron Dam AND RESERVOIR 


WITNESS 
HON. W. R. POAGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. Razavr. We are pleased to have with us our colleague, Repre- 
sentative Poage, of Texas. 

Mr. Poace. Iam appearing before you in the interest of the building 
of the Belton Dam and Reservoir now under construction on the Leon 
River, a tributary of the Brazos River, in Bell County, Tex. 

I appear here before you to urge upon you the necessity of complet- 
ing this project at the earliest possible moment. 

Some of the pertinent facts showing the urgent need for an early 
completion of this dam and reservoir are as follows: 
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MILITARY NECESSITY OF THE BELTON DAM AND RESERVOIR 


Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr., declared this project to be 
a military necessity in a letter dated August 21, 1950. 

There is attached hereto as exhibit A a letter from Maj. Gen. W. B. 
Palmer, the commanding general of Fort Hood, addressed to the com- 
manding general of the Fourth Army at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., in 
which he points out that the present water supply for Fort Hood is 
inadequate and that it is of vital importance that this Belton Dam 
and Reservoir be completed at once in order that there may not be an 
curtailment of the training of our military forces at Fort Hood. He 
points out that the population of the city of Killeen, which has 7,100 
people and which will soon have 15,000 inhabitants, is wholly de- 
pendent upon the water supply of Fort Hood for its water needs He 
also points out that the town of Copperas Cove is now applying for 
use of water from Fort Hood. Both of these towns provide homes 
for the military personnel at Fort Hood, and it is of vital importance 
that adequate water supply be made available to them. General 
Palmer states specifically as follows : 

In my opinion, it is really important to accelerate this project to the greatest 
extent permitted by good construction practice, since the existing Fort Hood 
water supply was barely adequate in 1950, prior to the national emergency. 

It is recommended that the commanding general, Fourth Army, obtain the 
strong backing of the Department of the Army for expediting the completion of 
the Belton Dam and Reservoir and for construction of the water supply system 
to supply Fort Hood and its satellite communities from that reservoir. 

As further proof of the military necessity of the early completion 
of this dam and reservoir, I refer to the letter of Lt. Gen. LeR. Lutes, 
commanding general of the Fourth Army, dated January 22, 1951, 
addressed to the Chief of Staff, Department of the Army, a copy of 
which letter is attached hereto as exhibit B. General Lutes points out 
the inadequacy of the present supply of water for Fort Hood and 
Gray Air Force Base and the cities of Killeen and Copperas Cove. 
General Lutes states in his letter : 


An adequate source of water for Fort Hood and the surrounding communities 
will be insured by the reservoir created by Belton Dam as previously indicated 
in my letter to the Chief of Staff, August 3, 1950. Engineering studies of the 
utilization of this source are well advanced. However, possible curtailment of 
civil-works projects may result in delay or even temporary postponement of this 
work. Such action could affect very adversely the full utilization of the military 
facilities in the Fort Hood area. 

In the light of the above facts, I recommend most strongly that the Department 
of the Army give fullest support not only to continuing work on the Belton Dam 
but to accelerating the work to the maximum consistent with sound engineering 
and construction procedures. 

The reservoir will back water up into the Fort Hood Reservation, 
which will not only furnish adequate water supply for the reservation 
and surrounding areas but will also furnish an area which could be 
utilized by the Armed Forces at Fort Hood for amphibious training. 
This would eliminate the necessity of transporting thousands of 
soldiers and military equipment to other areas for such amphibious 
training and would enable such Armed Forces to receive complete 
training at Fort Hood, thereby eliminating tremendous costs and ex- 
penses and expediting the training of such forces. 

I believe that it is absolutely necessary that this reservoir be com- 
pleted at the earliest possible date in view of the international situa- 
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tion and our national emergency now existing. Fort Hood is presently 
the home of the First Armored Division, and many thousands of sol- 
diers are presently in training at this location. As the training pro- 
gram is increased, the need for a more adequate supply of water for all 
the purposes indicated above will be greatly magnified. 


FORT HOOD EXPANSION AND OPERATION LONGHORN 


Acquisition of approximately 86,500 acres of land immediately 
adjacent to the 165,000 acres now in the reservation at Fort Hood will 
increase the size of Fort Hood to over 250,000 acres. A large portion 
of the Belton Reservoir with almost one-half of the shore line will be- 
come a part of the Fort Hood Reservation and will be used for am- 
phibious operations and recreational purposes as well as the water sup- 
ply for the entire fort. Plans are rapidly going forward for two 
complete armored divisions to occupy this huge reservation and will 
more than double the number of Army and civilian personnel. 

Military and civilian personnel are now arriving for Operation 
Longhorn. Approximately 105,000 additional troops will participaté 
in intensive maneuvers under actual combat conditions. These man- 
euvers will be held annually. 


FIVE MILLION DOLLARS ALREADY SPENT ON THE PROJECT 


The work of completing the Belton Dam and Reservoir has been 
underway for the past 2 years, and a great deal of progress has already 
been made. Congress has heretofore appropriated and the Engineers 
have already spent approximately $5 million on this project. The 
total cost of the dam is estimated to be approximately $18 million. 
Subsequently almost one-third of the cost of the project has been spent. 
The Army engineers are currently constructing the cement and con- 
crete outlets for the dam along with considerable earthwork necessary 
for the completion of the project. It is believed that the work on the 
dam could be speeded up considerably in a way that would be con- 
sistent with sound engineering practices and prodedures. Such ad- 
ditional work would not work any hardship on the economy of our 
country in the present national emergency in view of the fact that the 
major portion of this dam is to be constructed of earth rather than of 
steel and cement. Therefore, only a small quantity of strategic and 
scarce materials will be used in completing the project. Army engi- 
neers have not yet acquired a substantial amount of land which will 
be covered by the reservoir. This land should be acquired and cleared 
of existing trees and timber. Such work could be done without any 
interference with other work being done on the dam proper. Also a 
great deal of earth is required to be moved and put in place on the 
Dam before its completion. This work could be going on at a more 
rapid rate than that in which it is being done at the present time at 
very little additional cost. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER FACILITIES SHOULD BE INSTALLED IN THE DAM 


The Chief of Army Engineers has heretofore submitted to the Con- 
gress a plan providing for the installation of hydroelectric power 
facilities in the Belton Dam. Congress has not yet acted on these rec- 
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ommendations. The Belton project, according to the Army engi- 
neers, is entirely suitable for the generation of power. This is espe- 
cially true in view of the adequate amount of rainfall on the water- 
shed of the Leon River above the location of the Belton Dam which 
will provide an abundant water supply for producing electric power. 
Such power facilities could be installed at the present time while the 
dam is being constructed much cheaper than at a later date after the 
dam has been completed. It will be a waste of a great natural resource 
to allow this dam to be constructed without making provision for 
hydroelectric power therein. It would be a sound investment on the 
part of the Government and a contribution to our national economy 
for such power facilities to be placed in the dam while it is under 
construction. 

There is a great need for additional power in this area. I attach 
hereto as exhibit C a letter from Carlton J. Smith, the attorney for 
the Brazos River Transmission Electric Cooperative, Inc., urging that 
power facilities be installed in the Belton Dam and pointing out the 
need for electric power in this area due to the increased industrial 
development and growth in population, together with the need of 
such power by several military installations located nearby. 

I also attach hereto as exhibit D a letter from R. W. Miller, man- 
ager of the Brazos River Transmission Electric Cooperative, Inc., in 
which it is pointed out that it would be very advantageous to such 
cooperative if power facilities could be built in this dam. Mention is 
made in such letter of the fact that the cooperative has in operation a 
steam electric generating plant located about 2 miles downstream from 
the Belton Dam consisting of two steam turbo units each of 11,500 
kilowatt capacity and that it would be very beneficial to have a hydro- 
electric unit installed at the Belton Dam for peaking capacity and 
peaking purposes. This would increase the capacity of the coopera- 
tive to serve the increasing demands by farms and ranches located in 
the area and would be of assistance in obtaining a better load factor 
on steam generation. 

Therefore, I urge for all of these reasons that the necessary appro- 
priation be made at this time to equip such dam and reservoir with 
hydroelectric facilities for the production of electric power. 


DATA REGARDING THE LEON RIVER AND THE AREA OF ITS WATERSHED 


The Leon River is 300 miles long from its source to the mouth of 
Lampasas River, a subsidiary tributary, and it flows from this point 
102 miles, where it empties into the Brazos River, and thereafter flows 
as a part of the Brazos River 316 miles to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The total length of the Leon River to the Brazos River is 402 miles. 
The total length of the Leon River to the Gulf of Mexico is 718 miles. 

The total length of the Leon River below the location of Belton 
Dam to the Brazos River is 112 miles, and from the Gulf of Mexico it 
is 428 miles. 

The Leon River above its junction with its subsidiary tributary, 
the Lampasas River, has a watershed of 3,853 square miles, and to- 
gether with Little River has a watershed of 7,380 square miles. (The 
watershed from the location of the Belton Dam to the Brazos River, 
112 miles below, is estimated to be 4,000 square miles.) The Leon 
River watershed is 60 miles wide in the widest place. 
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(See Rept. 2165 accompanying H. R. 6597, 79th Cong., 2d sess., 
Flood Control Act of 1946; also Doe. 181, 72d Cong., 1st sess., Report 
of Army Engineers on Brazos River.) 

Little River is merely a continuation of the Leon River beyond the 
point where the Little and Lampasas Rivers join together. The word 


“Little” is a proper name for this river and has no connection nor 
reference to its size. 


DAMAGE AND LOSS OF LIFE FROM FLOODS BELOW BELTON DAM 


The terrtory lying in the river basin below the location of the Belton 
Dam is a flat rolling river plain with low banks which offer no resist- 
ance to floods even of small proportions. This river overflows farm 
lands and valleys along the 112 miles between the location of the 
dam site and the Brazos River and even below the confluence of Little 
River and the Brazos River to the Gulf of Mexico 428 miles below 
the proposed dam site. A 26.9-year record of the maximum yearly 
runoff in acre-feet taken at Cameron, Tex., shows that 4,285,000 acre- 
feet pass down this river at Cameron in 1 year. The Leon River 
overflows the territory below Belton Dam from 2 to 10 times each 
year, causing annual damage ranging from one-half million dollars 
to $13 million and causing loss of life so great. that during one flood 
164 persons lost their lives on this part of the Leon River. 

It would take too much time and space to detail the number of 
floods on this river each year and the total loss of life during the past 
50 years or more, and therefore I will only mention a few of the 
typical floods occurring in this river basin below Belton Dam site 
to show you the enormous damage inflicted upon the people and 
their property living in this area in an effort to convince you of the 
vital necessity of the immediate construction of this project. 

I might call to your attention in this respect the disastrous flood 
which occurred on the Leon River on September 9 and 10, 1921. The 
amount of water passing down this river was measured by a United 
States Weather Bureau gage station located at Cameron, Tex., about 
19 miles upstream from the point where the lower Leon River (known 
as. Little River) empties into the Brazos River. This gage showed 
this flood reached a peak of 49.5 feet with a maximum discharge for 
the crest of the flood being 647,000 second-feet. These records are 
shown in Water Supply Paper 488, issued by the United States 
Geological Survey. This flood traveled very fast, the crest passing 
the junction of the Leon and Lampasas Rivers (6 miles below the 
location of the Belton Dam site) at 10:30 a. m. and reached Cameron, 
40 miles by valley downstream, at 2:30 p.m. on the same day, moving 
at a rate of 10 miles per hour. The entire valley was flooded, anc 
in places the river was approximately 4 miles wide. At this time 
the main Brazos River was at low stage, having only 3.5 feet of water. 
When the water from the Leon River emptied into the Brazos River, 
it caused the Brazos River to run upstream for a distance of 20 miles 
and caused the Brazos River to be at flood stage at Hempstead, Tex., 
125 miles below the point where the Leon River (Little River) empties 
into the Brazos. 

This flood in 1921 caused 164 persons to lose their lives in this area 
below the Belton Dam site and caused a loss in property of $12,640,000. 
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For the period from 1913 to 1929 the total property and business 
loss due to floods on the Brazos River and tributaries was $29,057,455, 
and during this same period of time 346 persons were drowned, the 
greatest portion of this loss having been suffered in the Leon River 
watershed below Belton Dam location. 

The flood of 1921 contained more floodwaters than ever passed down 
the Mississippi River or the Missouri River above their junction and 
contained more than one-third as much water as ever passed down the 
Mississippi River at New Orleans. These figures show that we are 
not dealing with a small, insignificant river but rather with an uncon- 
trolled river monster that destroys everything in its path when at 
flood stage. 

There were eight major overflows of the Leon River below Belton 
Dam site in the first 6 months of 1935. A total loss of property in 
the Brazos River Valley in 1935 was estimated to be $15,000,000. 

In 1936 the floods on the Brazos River and its tributaries caused 
damage in the sum of $7,882,650, after the waters flooded 448.650 acres. 
A very large part of this damage and loss occurred on the Leon River 
below Belton Dam site. During the 1936 floods the Leon River spread 
over the adjacent farm land to such an extent that it was several miles 
wide in the lower part of Bell County and in Milam County. Pictures 
of these floods were taken from airplanes and furnished to United 
States Army engineers, who have them in their files. 


CONCLUSION 


I understand that the Bureau of the Budget has recommended that 
$4 million be appropriated for the next fiscal year for additional work 
on the Belton Dam and Reservoir. I feel that this amount of money 
is tlie absolute minimum that should be provided and that, in view 
of the military necessity of the project as shown by recommendations 
of the Chief of Army Engineers and the commanding general of the 
Fourth Army and the commanding general of Fort Hood, the appro- 
priation should be substantially increased above the sum of $4 million 
in order that this project might be completed earlier than originally 
scheduled. This would greatly benefit our military program which 
is now being carried on at Fort Hood, Killeen Base, and at Gray Air 
Force Base, would provide adequate water facilities for the nearby 
towns which house military personnel and furnish markets and recrea- 
tion areas to the Armed Forces at Fort Hood. 

The Army engineers have heretofore pointed out that this is one 
of the most important flood-control projects known in the United 
States and that the building of the dam is economically justified. 
Since such recommendations were made, the present national emer- 
gency has arisen, necessitating the tremendous increase in the training 
of our Armed Forces. The ranking generals of the Army have re- 
peatedly stated that Fort Hood is the greatest training center in the 
United States for our military forces. It is incumbent upon us to be 
prepared to meet any military challenge which may arise due to the 
explosive international situation. Fort Hood is one of the key links 
in our chain of military preparedness. It is absolutely vital that 
every necessity of the fort be adequately provided for. An abundant 
supply of water is of primary importance and must be provided at 
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all cost and with the greatest possible speed. Fort Hood does not 
presently have sufficient water to take care of a greatly expanded pro- 
gram and at the same time furnish water to the surrounding commu- 
nities and to Gray Air Force Base and Killeen Base. The Belton 
Dam and Reservoir woald supply all needs of Fort Hood and sur- 
rounding area. Under the present plan of construction, the project 
will not be completed until early in 1954. It is believed that the work 
of the project should be speeded up so that it can be completed at least 
by early 1953. 

I therefore respectfully urge and request that not less than $4 mil- 
lion, as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget, be included in 
your committee’s recommendations for this project and that such 
amount be increased to such sum as will provide for hydroelectric 
power and will allow this project to be completed at the earliest pos- 
sible date consistent with sound engineering and construction prac- 
tices. I have several letters I would like to insert in the record. 

Mr. Rasavr. They will be inserted in the record at this point. 


Exuipit A 
JANUARY 15, 1951. 
Subject: Fort Hood Water Supply. 
To: Commanding General, Fourth Army, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


1. It is believed that the immediacy of the Fort Hood water supply problem 
should be presented very strongly to the Department of the Army. 

2. (a) The Fort Hood water system serves not only the Army installation, but 
also Gray Air Force Base and the city of Killeen. In addition, the city of Cop- 
peras Cove, located on the west edge of the reservation near Gray Air Force 
Base, desire to buy Fort Hood water and will exert every legitimate pressure 
to acquire that privilege. 

(b) The growth and modernization of Killeen and Copperas Cove is a direct 
produce of the military installation here. Killeen’s population in 1941 was 1,260; 
in 1950, it was 7,100. It is expected to level off at about 15,000. These towns 
are the natural recreational and shopping centers for the military installations 
and supply much housing for post personnel; their healthy growth and sanitary 
modernization are matters of concern to the military command. In this arid 
country no source of municipal water supply is within their economic capacities 
other than purchases from Fort Hood. 

3. The 1950 requirement upon the Fort Hood water supply system (including 
sales to Killeen) was 114 million gallons per month. Drouth several times in 
the past has reduced the supply to 96 million gallons. The requirement is 
expected to increase steadily to an estimated 150 million gallons per month 
in 1953, where it should level off. If Copperas Cove should obtain permission to 
buy Fort Hood water, the requirement would be increased accordingly. 

4. An adequate source of water for Fort Hood and satellite communities will 
be created by the Belton Dam. However, the most optimistic projection of the 
present time table for this new reservoir does not promise relief prior to 1954. 
In my opinion, it is really important to accelerate this project to the greatest 
extent permitted by good construction practice, since the existing Fort Hood 
water supply was barely adequate in 1950, prior to the national emergency. 

5. It is recommended that the commanding general, Fourth Army, obtain the 
strong backing of the Department of the Army for expediting the completion 
of the Belton Dam and Reservoir, and the construction of the water supply system 
to supply Fort Hood and its satellite communities from that reservoir. 


W. B. PALMer, 
Major General, United States Army, Commanding. 
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ExHIBIT B 


JANUARY 22, 1951. 
Subject: Water Supply, Fort Hood, Tex. 


To: Chief of Staff, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


1. The importance of Fort Hood as a training areafor armored units has been 
the subject of many communications with your office and is too well known to need 
elaboration. The recent drought in Texas has pointed up the necessity of insur- 
ing a more adequate water supply for the general area of Fort Hood in order to 
insure full and uninterrupted use of all present and planned facilities. 

2. The present water supply for Fort Hood has two sources, the Lampasas 
River, and a well field adjacent to the Lampasas River. At all times the wells 
produced water undesirable because of the high saline content. Although 
normally more potable, the continued drought in the Lampasas watershed has 
increased the saline content of the river water to the point where it is nearly 
as unpalatable as the well water. In addition, each summer, for periods up to 
a month, the wells become the principal source of supply, and their capacity 
is insufficient for the planned strength of Fort Hood and adjacent community. 
Construction is being initiated on water softening facilities which improve the 
palatability of the water but will not affect the quantity available. 

3. I believe it pertinent to emphasize the fact that the water supply for Fort 
Hood serves not only that post, but also the facilities of Gray Air Force Base 
and the city of Killeen. In addition, several requests have been made for us to 
permit the sale of water to the rapidly growing community of Copperas Cove 
which adjoins the west boundary of the reservation. While the needs of the 
military installations must receive first consideration, it must be recognized 
that the growth of these communities is directly associated with the growth of 
Fort Hood. Not only do they provide housing for substantial numbers of de- 
pendents, but they are the only nearby communities which can supply recrea- 
tional and shopping facilities not found on the reservation. A healthy growth 
of the communities is thus definitely desirable. 

4. An adequate source of water for Fort Hood and the surrounding com- 
munities will be insured by the reservoir created by Belton Dam as previously 
indicated in my letter to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, file AG AKACN 
67.1 (Fort Hood) August 8, 1950. Engineering studies of the utilization of this 
source are well advanced. However, possible curtailment of civil works projects 
may resuit in delay or even temporary postponement of this work. Such action 
could affect very adversely the full utilization of the military facilities in the 
Fort Hood area. 

5. In the light of the above facts, I recommend most strongly that the Depart- 
ment of the Army give fullest support not only to continuing work on the Belton 


Dam, but to accelerate the work to the maximum consistent with sound engineer- 
ing and construction procedures. 


LER. LuTES, 
Lieutenant General, United States Army, Commanding. 


Exuisit C 
Marcu 3, 1952. 
Hon. W. R. PoaceE, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Poace: It is our understanding that you are to appear before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Represent- 
atives at an early date on behalf of the appropriation for the Belton Dam. 

While you are making this presentation, we feel that it is of extreme impor- 
tance that you stress the need of building penstocks with the project while it 
is under construction. 

As you know, central, south central, and north central Texas have had an 
acute power shortage for the past several years. There have been seasons of 


the year in which curtailment of the use of electric power and energy has been 
requested by the power companies in order to meet the absolutely essential 
demands. This has even affected the industrial users, including the cot 
of these sections. 

There has been a very rapid growth of population in this area and a greatly in- 
creased industrial development, including numerous war plants, several large 
military camps and other military facilities. In order to meet this growing 
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need, it is urgent that we construct power facilities, both public and private, to 
meet the increasing and growing demand. 

Hydro power has been extremely beneticial within the area where it has been 
coordinated with steam generating plants for peaking purposes. The Belton 
Dam is ideally located, in that it is only 2 miles from the steam-generating plant 
of the Brazos River Transmission Electric Cooperative, Inc. 

We believe that the inclusion of the penstocks at this time is necessary to pro- 
vide every available facility to meet the existing power shortage and to provide 
the needed supply of power and energy for this section of Texas. 

Very truly yours, 


CARLTON J. SmIrTH. 


Exuisir D 


Brazos RIveER TRANSMISSION ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., 
March 4, 1952. 
Hon. W. R. Poage, 


Member of Congress, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HonorABLE Sir: It is our understanding that you are to appear before the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations regarding appropriations for the Belton (Tex.) 
Dam. It would be advantageous to this cooperative if the appropriations would 
include construction of penstocks in the dam. 

This cooperative has in operation a steam electric generating plant situated 
2 miles downstream from the Belton Dam on the Leon River, consisting of two 
steam-turbo units each of 11,500-kilowatt capacity. 

It would be beneficial to the Brazos Cooperative to have a hydro-generating 
unit installed at the Belton Dam for peaking capacity, and peaking purposes. 
Our peaks are sharp and of comparative short durations. This would increase 
our capability to serve the increasing farm and ranch loads in the Brazos River 
watershed, and be of assistance in obtaining a better load factor on steam 
generation. 


Yours very truly, 
R. W. Mriier, Manager. 


Forr Peck Prosgecr 
WITNESS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Razavur. We have with us today our colleague from Montana, 
Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call to your attention the 
item for planning in the 1953 budget for rivers and harbors. As 
explained in the table on page 194 of part 1 of your hearings and in 
the testimony of General Chorpening on pages 200-201, the total sum 
requested for planning includes $25,000 for initiation of plans for a 
second power tunnel and an additional 80,000 kilowatts power capac- 
ity at Fort Peck project, Montana. 

The tunnel already is in existence, and it has been decided that at a 
cost of $21,000,000 it could be converted into a power tunnel and two 
renerating units installed therein could produce a total of 80,000 
cilowatts of power. 

At present Fort Peck has a capacity of 85,000 kilowatts, and is 
running at full capacity with all power being used to satisfy the 
requirements of REA cooperatives, municipalities, irrigation pump- 
ing. and other consumers. 

Within the past year a tremendous new oil field has come into being 
in Montana and North Dakota in the area served by Fort Peck elec- 
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tric power. This development has placed a heavy burden on available 
power supplies, and it is imperative that additional power be made 
uvailable at the earliest possible date so that the oi] development can 
go ahead. The oil is of course vital to our defense effort. Expansions 
in irrigation and in local industries also demand more power, and 
there is a market for all Fort Peck can be made to produce. 

In addition, Fort Peck is one of several areas now under considera- 
tion by the Atomic Energy Commission for the location of new devel- 
opments in that field, which may require large amounts of power. 

I believe that these considerations dictate the wisdom of completing 
the additional generating capacity at Fort Peck at the earliest pos- 
sible date. I am advised, however, that the $25,000 contained in the 
budget is inadequate to permit more than a very limited start on the 
plans for the new power installation. I am advised that at least 
$200,000 would be required to get the plans well under way so that 
construction might begin in a year or two, and that up to $300,000 
could be used effectively for planning in fiscal year 1953. 

In view of the importance of this project and the urgency of the 
situation, 1 believe the committee would be justified and I hope that 
the committee will recommend that the item for Fort Peck be in- 
creased as I have indicated. 

I wish to mention also the project for flood control on the Milk 
River at Havre, Mont., usually referred to as the Bull Hook project. 
I have repeatedly requested appropriations to initiate construction of 
this project, but the Corps of Engineers has not been able to get a 
favorable recommendation from the Bureau of the Budget. I realize 
that the new projects are not being initiated this year except in cases 
of extreme emergency and where there is a clear contribution to the 
defense effort. Nevertheless, I want to state for the record that 
the situation at Havre still require correction, there is still a constant 
threat of flooding, and it is still a source of danger to the lives and 
property of the people of Havre. This project has been authorized 
for many years, and it deserves high priority when and if improve- 
ments in international affairs and in our own situation permit expan- 
sion of the flood-control program. 


Bearpsrown Fioop-Contrrot Prosecr 
WITNESS 


HON. SID SIMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Rapavr. It is always a pleasure to have our colleague from IIli- 
nois, Congressman Sid Simpson, appear before this committee. 

Mr. Stueson. Mr. Chairman, | am appearing before the Civil Func- 
tions Subcommittee again this year the same as I did last, relative to 
the appropriation for the Beardstown flood-control project, the 
authorization being Public Law 516, and the amount being approxi- 
mately $3 million. 

Last year your committee was very tolerant, allowing me time to 
testify in behalf of this project. Mayor George Ring, and various 
other citizens of Beardstown, also appeared. I know that last year 
the subcommittee did not include appropriations for authorized proj- 
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ects in accordance with the President’s and Bureau of the Budget 
directive as to their curtailment of projects due to the defense efforts. 
I know that when the civil-functions bill was before the House there 
were 14 amendments, and I offered one for Beardstown, and not one 
was accepted. 

I appeared before the Senate committee for the authorization of the 
Beardstown project asking that body that it be included. 

Last year I wrote the President in August and received a reply from 
him 8 months later, while he was in Key West last fall, stating the 
projects could not be included this year. In other words, gentlemen, 
I realize what our request seems to be up against. Nevertheless, as 
long as I am representing the Twentieth Illinois District I expect to 
keep on asking for this project. 

There has been some change in the situation since last year. The 
State of Illinois is building a $3 million bridge, making a street over 
the sea wall at this point. This bridge will take the place of the old 
wagon bridge. The Federal Government is paying $1,500,000, and 
the other half is paid by the State of Illinois. 

Secause of this new bridge construction the Beardstown sea wall is 
going to be further stressed by any flood that is thrown against it. 
The United States engineers, after surveying the situation, by letter 
stated the wall can crumble at any time the same as it did a few years 
ago when about 30 yards fell in the river. At the time of its collapse 
the river was in its banks and not at flood stage. 

With barges coming and going with materials for the new bridge, 
there will be further stress on this seawall. 

Beardstown is a city of 6,000 people, and I want you to know this 
entire city, if evacuated, would be compelled to flee several miles in 
order to reach high ground. The floods there usually occur in the 
spring. This year, in all probability, will be no exception. I believe, 
with all propriety, that the United States engineers and your com- 
mittee know that if this wall collapses at flood stage, the Congress 
will do like last year for Kansas City, appropriate in 2 hours’ time 
for the area. 

Appropriating now will save several million dollars instead of wait- 
ing until the city is flooded. It is the opinion of the citizens of 
Beardstown that if they ever get inundated once the city will be 
ruined, 

This city has lost the prospect of getting a general electric plant 
‘because of this condition. It honestly and sincerely seems to me, 
gentlemen, this job should be done now and not when Beardstown 
is under water. I sincerely hope this can be granted this year, not- 
withstanding the defense program. I cannot see much difference be- 
tween bombs dropping on the city or flooding it. 

There is some defense effort there, the second largest flour mill, and 
one of the largest railroad shops of the Burlington Railroad. 

If you gentlemen cannot conscientiously grant the appropriation 
I expect to offer an amendment on the House floor the same as I did 
last year. If that fails I will again contact the Senate committee, 
if that fails I hope to ask some Senator to introduce an amendment on 
the Senate floor. I am making this statement with all the coopera- 
tion and as optimistic as I know how. 


93619—52—pt. 2——52 
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SACRAMENTO Sure CHANNEL 


WITNESS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Rasavr. Our colleague, Congressman Scudder of California, 
would like to comment on the Sacramento ship channel. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, the 
Sacramento River ship channel is one of the important develop- 
ments in central California. Its completion will create a deep-water 
harbor 90 miles from San Francisco on the Sacramento River, serv- 
ing the city of Sacramento and many thousands of square miles ot 
inland territory. 

Sacramento is a natural center for the shipment of agricultural 
and industrial products from that area. 

The importance of the Sacramento ship channel to the people of 
central California, is emphasized by support already obtained on 
a State and local basis. A total of $4,500,000 is available for local 
seh tN YH was raised through bonds sold by the Sacra- 
mento-Yodo port district and a direct appropriation of $750,000 
was made by the State of California. 

In August of 1948, the port district was authorized to advance 
$500,000 to the Federal Government, as an aid in getting the project 
started. Some of that sum has been utilized for various port district 
obligations, but $200,000 still remains with the Government. 

The need today is for dredging of the channel. The cost of such 
an operation has been set at $5,000,000 and the cooperation of this 
committee is being sought to obtain Federal assistance. 

I urge that the desires of the people concerned will receive consider- 
ation by the members of this committee. 


Ick Harsor Lock anp Dam 
WITNESS 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Rapavt. We are again privileged to have before us our col- 
league, Mr. Stockman of Oregon. 

Mr. Stockman. I am appearing before this committee today in be- 
half of Ice Harbor lock and dam, a project which is very important in 
alleviating the power shortage in the Pacific Northwest. Although 
it is not located in the district I represent, the power produced by this 
project would serve the entire area and will also contribute to the 
welfare of the Nation as a whole as its location near the Hanford 
atomic plant makes it particularly valuable. The amount approved 
in the budget for fiscal year 1953 is $5,000,000 to begin construction, 
and I believe this committee will render a service to the entire Nation 
by approving the full amount as recommended in the budget. 

A power installation of 195,000 kilowatts is to be provided initially 
at Ice Harbor which will permit the development of 1,430,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electric energy per year. The average annual out- 
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put will be 1,748,000,000 kilowatt-hours when the ultimate installa- 
tion of 260,000-kilowatt generating capacity is installed. The first 
generating units are scheduled to be in operation in December 1956, 
and a third 65,000-kilowatt unit is scheduled to be in service in April 
1957. 

Power shortages in the Pacific Northwest are still retarding indus- 
trial development. The Columbia River power system has been un- 
«ble to supply firm power for any substantial industrial expansion 
since 1947 and there is no surplus power available now. Under pres- 
ent conditions, if minimum water conditions should be experienced, 
it will be necessary to curtail many power uses essential to our defense 
effort. It is only because the region has experienced better-than- 
average water conditions during the last several years that there has 
been no need for extensive curtailment of power loads. Last year 
some aluminum production was stopped; however, early rains per- 
mitted normal production after a short shut-down. 

A substantial increase in power generating facilities is needed 
throughout not only the Northwest but the Nation, to meet our normal 
increases in power demands. In addition large amounts of power are 
required by defense industries, and for the production of aluminum, 
magnesium, titanium, steel, and other miscellaneous metals and chemi- 
cals. Large amounts of energy are needed to supply the atomic energy 
plants. ‘The cost of electric power is of major importance in deter- 
mining the location of these types of defense industries. The Pacific 
Northwest has a large amount of potential hydroelectric power which 
can be made available at very low cost, and which can help to hold 
down the cost of our long-range defense effort. 


Construction of the Ice Harbor project will provide a substantial 
block of — to meet critical power needs in the Pacific Northwest 


and possible emergency needs for national defense. Load requirement 
studies show that the generating capacity of Ice Harbor will be sorely 
needed in the 1956-57 water year to alleviate a critical power shortage, 
particularly in the event of adverse water conditions. 

These studies show that in 1956-57, that even with this project con- 
structed as scheduled, there will still be a shortage, in a minimum water 
year, with full use of all available resources, of more than 200,000 

ilowatts, and this shortage does not consider the greatly increased 
requirements we may face should it be necessary to quicken our defense 
preparations. 

The navigation lock and pool created by Ice Harbor Dam are essen- 
tial to the authorized navigation development of the Columbia and the 
Snake Rivers. The pool will eliminate the most hazardous reaches of 
the lower Snake River. Average annual commerce through the Ice 
Harbor pool is estimated at over 2,500,000 tons. 

In summary, the Ice Harbor project is needed, and is ideally located 
to supply power to the nearby Pasco-Kennewick-Richland defense 
area. In addition to transmission economies that will result due to its 
location, Ice Harbor will increase the reliability of service to vital 
installations in the area. By direct connection it can continue to sup- 
ply power on a segregated basis in the event of a major disturbance on 
the Federal high voltage system. This aspect of service has been em- 
phasized by the Hanford representatives of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. In addition, it will contribute greatly to the Northwest 
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potential for development through the navigation benefits which will 
ve realized. 

Therefore, I am convinced that construction of Ice Harbor should be 
started and carried to completion as soon as possible, and 1 urge that 
funds be appropriated for this purpose. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you. 


Hartweit Dam 


Mr. Ranaut. The following letter was submitted ‘fer the xeeord by 
our colleague from Georgia, Mr. Paul Brown, 
(The letter is as follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 5, 1952. 
Hon. Pact Brown, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Brown: The following information is furnished you with re- 
spect to the proposed construction of the Hartwell Dam and Reservoir project 
on the Savannah River in Georgia and South Carolina. 

Funds in the amount of $4,000,000 are included in the President’s budget for 
fiscal year 1953 to permit initiation of construction of this project. Total cost 
is now estimated at $80,500,000 and a total power generating capacity of 180,000 
kilowatts will be provided with 60,000 kilowatts scheduled for calendar year 
1956 and 120,000 kilowatts scheduled for 1957. 

In the early part of December 1951, the Defense Electric Power Administra- 
tion completed a study of power supply and requirements of the various power 
regions in the United States through calendar year 1954 as a result of our request 
to the Defense Production Administration for such a study. This study was 
reviewed by a committee of four consultants in the electric-power field appointed 
by the Defense Production Administration and their report dated December 17, 
1951, indicated that, if anything, the load estimates of the Defense Electric Power 
Administration on a national basis were too low. Assuming full realization 
of the planned power expansion through 1954, without slippage, and allowing 
for operating reserves, scheduled maintenance, and below normal water condi- 
tions, the committee report forecasts a small national surplus by the end of 1954. 
However, the report indicates that the regional picture would be unsatisfactory 
with an over-all deficit forecast for the power supply regions which are inter- 
connected with the Southeastern area. 

The DEPA report forecast a slight surplus on a national basis at the end of 
1954 but indicated that the Southeast would be faced with a deficit in 1954 under 
either adverse or median hydroelectric conditions. 

In view of this report a number of additional generation units were included 
in the 1953 budget for completion by the Tennessee Valley Authority after 1954 
based on load estimates for that part of the southeastern area. The Hartwell 
project was ineluded in order that a start could be made on it in time to permit 
completion when it could make a contribution to the additional supply needed in 
the region outside the TVA area. Construction of the Hartwell project will also 
permit an increase in the firm power output at the Clark Hill project below 
Hartwell by about 50 million kilowatt-hours annually with resulting financial 
benefits to the United States Government and will provide flood protection down- 
stream on the Savannah River. 

The Federal Power Commission staff recently made a study of power supply 
areas 21, 22, and 23 which include most of North Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, 
all of South Carolina, and parts of Mississippi and Florida, which is the logical 
market area for power from the Hartwell Project. This study covered a period 
from 1952 through 1960 and was based on utility estimates of load through 1954 
and staff estimates for subsequent years, and on dependable capacity of all 
generating plants now in operation or scheduled to be placed in operation by 
Federal agencies and major non-Federal utility systems. The load forecasts do 
not include possible defense requirements which are not definite at this time. 
Dependable capacity is based on adverse hydroelectre conditions and includes no 
allowance for operating reserves and scheduled maintenance. Results of the 
study are presented in the following table: 
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These data reflect the increases in 1951 over and above the loads predicted 
early in 1951 for that year. A deficit is indicated for the area in 1956 and there- 
after unless additional capacity is provided. New starts for land and water 
resources programs in the 1953 budget are restricted to urgently needed power 
projects in critical shortage areas, flood-control projects in the Kansas-Missouri 
area, and emergency rehabilitation work. The Hartwell Dam and Reservoir is 
recommended as a power project in a critical shortage area. 

The power output of the Hartwell project as scheduled in the 1953 budget 
would make a contribution toward meeting the anticipated deficit in 1956 and 
later years and would aid in providing power to defense facilities in the area. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Lawton, Director. 


Brusu Creek Fioop-Conrrot Prosecr 


Mr. Rapaut. We would like to introduce into the record at this time 
material which our colleague, Mrs. Kee, of West Virginia, has 


submitted. 
(The material is as follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 29, 1952. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Appropriations, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Corteacur: I am enclosing a letter of February 21 with enclosure 
from Mr. B. Mills, superintendent of the Virginian Railway Co. of Princeton, 
W. Va., relative to the proposed flood-control project for Brush Creek at and 
in the vicinity of Princeton, W. Va. 

The late Congressman John Kee was long actively interested in this project, 
which means so much to the people in that section of our district, and I want to 
carry on his good work and try to carry this project through to a successful 
conclusion. 

Preliminary steps on this project were undertaken about 5 years ago, and 
lack of appropriations fer the fiscal year 1952 has, of course, delayed comple- 
tion of the survey report. However, if additional funds can be granted for the 
fiscal year 1953, the Corps of Engineers advises that the report can be completed 
during the 1952 calendar year. 

I should appreciate it very much if you could see your way clear to grant 
sufficient appropriations for the 1953 fiscal year to make possible the continua- 
tion of the subject project and the completion of the survey report on the Brush 
Creeky flood-control project at Princeton, W. Va. 

Your kind interest and your most favorable consideration on this matter will 
be deeply appreciated. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH KEE, 
Member of Congress, Fifth West Virginia District. 
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PRINCETON, W. VA., February 21, 1952. 
Hon. ELIzaABetH KEE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mrs. Kee: We appreciate the copy of the letter you so kindly forwarded 
us from Brig. Gen. C. H. Chorpening, who is Assistant Chief of Engineers for 
Civil Works, about the status of our Brush Creek flood-control project in and 
about the vicinity of Princeton, W. Va. 

I am taking the liberty of handing you herewith a copy of a letter I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Harry Pockras, chief engineering assistant in the Huntington 
district, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, which throws some additional 
light on the status of this project. 

Mr. Pockras’ letter is very encouraging and indicates that with a few more 
funds the study could be completed shortly and a conference held with the local 
interests in Princeton for the purpose of further progressing this matter. 

You will recall that I had the pleasure of discussing this matter with you and 
your late esteemed husband in your home in Bluefield during the early fall of 
1948, which led up to the public hearing held in the courthouse in Princeton on 
October 6, 1948. This means that we have been actively pursuing this matter for 
about 5 years. 

This project means so much to the people living in and about Princeton, W. Va., 
and is so insignificant compared to the other huge projects we read about costing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and, in some cases, many milliens, that we 
would like to make some special effort to see whether or not we cannot get this 
project under way during the current year. I will greatly appreciate any sug- 
gestions you will be kind enough to give me as to how we might go about getting 
this small project under way with the least possible delay. 

I am personally very pleased to sée that you are seeking renomination and re- 
election to the Congress of the United States, and I feel certain that you will 
be successful. 

Yours very truly, 
B. MILLS, 
Chairman, Brush Creek Flood-Control Project. 


Corps oF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 


Huntington 18, W. Va., February 20, 1952. 
Mr. B. MILLs, 


Superintendent, the Virginian Railway Co., 
Princeton, W. Va. 

Dear Sir: Reference is made to your letter of February 14, 1952, relative to the 
status of the proposed flood-control project for Brush Creek at and in the vicinity 
of Princeton, W. Va. 

Considerable field and office work has been completed and work is continuing 
on the survey report. The lack of appropriations for the fiscal year 1952 has 
delayed completion of the report as planned, however, it is believed that the report 
can be completed during the 1952 calendar year assuming that additional funds 
will be made available by Congress in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952. 

Should funds be made available for resumption of work on the report it is 
proposed to hold a conference shortly thereafter with local interests at Prince- 
ton regarding the proposed plans for alleviating the flood situation and the 
required local cooperation. 

For the district engineer. 

Very truly yours, 
HARRY POCKRAS, 
Chief Engineering Assistant. 


NiaGcara Power Progecr 


Mr. Raswavurt. Our colleague from New York, Mr. Roosevelt, has 
asked that the following letter be included in the record of the hear- 
ings. If there are no objections, it will be inserted. 


arr 








(The letter follows :) 


Hon. JOHN H. KERr, 
Chairman, Civil Functions Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: The United States and Canada entered into a new treaty, 
which became effective October 10, 1950, with respect to the uses of the waters 
of the Niagara River. In that agreement both countries recognize their primary 
obligation to preserve and enhance the scenic beauty of the Niagara Falls and 
River and, consistent with that obligation, their common interest in providing 
for the most beneficial use of the waters of that river. Among the beneficial 
uses are additional amounts of water apportioned to both countries for genera- 
tion of hydroelectric power under certain specified limitations. 

The great scenic spectacle of the Horseshoe Falls and American Falls, with 
a drop of about 165 feet, as well as the cascades immediately above the falls 
and the gorge below has long been a mecca for millions of tourists annually. 
A 1,700-foot submerged weir extending out from the Canadian shore above the 
falls was completed in 1946. It was constructed to shunt water over to the 
American side to improve the crestline over the American Falls and also to 
raise the water level in the pool above by about 1 foot for increased power gen- 
eration during World War II. Other remedial works indicated in a 1928 report 
have not yet been constructed. 

Niagara River and Falls also constitute one of the greatest hydroelectric 
power sites in the world. Four of the Great Lakes feed the falls with a remark- 
ably even flow averaging 197,000. cubic feet per second. Total potential head 
is some 325 feet. Among the first major hydrodevelopments on the continent 
are those in the Niagara area. 

Before the negotiations that led to the present treaty Canada was diverting 
49,500 cubic feet per second for power generation as compared to 32,500 on 
the American side. Under the present treaty, the power diversions by the two 
countries are equalized. During the average water year each country is entitled 
to use some 65,000 cubic feet per second for poyer development. Thus, it is 
seen that the United States is entitled to twice its present power flow and can 
utilize that water through a maximum head of some 325 feet. The increased 
output on the United States’ side will aggregate about 7.8 billion killowatts 
per hour annually. 

Article II of the treaty sets up a procedure for investigating and determining 
the nature and designs of remedial works necessary to enhance the beauty 
of the Falls by distributing the waters so as to produce an unbroken crestline 
on the Falls. These detailed surveys and studies are now under way under 
the general supervision of the International Joint Commission. The Corps of 
Engineers and the Federal Power Commission are performing the engineering 
work for the Commission. Funds are being requested by the State Department 
to finance those remedial works surveys during fiscal years 1951 and 1952. 
Under the new treaty the water which may be withdrawn for power development 
varies during the seasons of the year and hours of the day. This complicates 
engineering planning for the works to maintain and enhance the scenic spec- 
tacle as well as o develop addiional power. 

The necessary engineering planning to maintain an unbroken crestline on the 
Falls is inextricably associated with the amount of water withdrawn for power 
generating purposes, the coordinating of the withdrawals of the two countries, 
the location of the power-water intakes, and associated questions, including 
the effects of these new hydraulic conditions upon the existing Federal naviga- 
tion projects in the Niagara Falls-Buffalo area. The treaty defines water for 
domestic, sanitary, and navigation purposes to be of first priority. 

In this connection a resolution passed by the Senate Committee on Public 
Works on June 5, 1951 requests the Corps of Engineers to review previous 
reports on Niagara River, Black Rock Channel, and Tonawanda Harbor, and 
Buffalo Harbor. all of New York, with a view to determining the most feasible 
general plans for utilization of the water apportioned to the United States 
for power development at this locality consistent with the provisions of the 
present treaty, and the effect of such developments upon the Federal navigation 
projects at this locality. 
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Funds in the amount of $2,000,000 for Niagara power development studies 
by the Corps of Engineers were included in the President’s budget for 1952. 
However, the civil functions appropriation bill for fiscal year 1952, as passed 
by the House of Representatives, omitted funds for that purpose. 

In order that all the complex hydraulic questions and other allied engineering 
questions may be properly studied and coordinated, engineering and cost surveys 
with respect to the United States power redevelopment must go forward now, in 
step with the planning of remedial works. It is impossible to separate the two 
phases of the studies. 

There is an acute and serious shortage of electric energy in the Niagara area 
on both sides of the border. This increased power is urgently needed in the 
Buffalo area to meet present loads including those in connection with the defense 
mobilization effort which cannot now be met. The prospective power develop- 
ment at Niagara Falls will increase the total dependable generating capacity of 
plants on the United States side from an existing 440,000 kilowatts to 1,392,000 
kilowatts, an increase of 952,000 kilowatts providing about 7.8 billion kilowatt- 
hours of additional energy output. This capacity can be readily absorbed within 
5 years which is less than the time required for its construction. Generation 
cost is very low, being presently estimated at about 1.8 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Thus, Niagara hydro power is decidedly low cost. It is in a region of high-cost 
fuel-generated power. 

The Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario has already started construc- 
tion of additional hydroelectric generating facilities on the Canadian side to 
utilize the full amount of water apportioned under the treaty to meet the grave 
power shortage in that Province. Ontario Hydro also has several other plants 
under construction. Thus, Canadian authorities are showing greater initiative 
than we are. 

On January 17, 1951, I introduced a bill, H. R. 1642, which, among other things, 
would authorize construction of works for the modernization and redevelopment 
of hydroelectric generating facilities at Niagara on the United States side. The 
redevelopment is estimated on present plans to cost from $308,000,000 to $350,- 
000,000 on January 1949 levels, depending on the type of construction finally 
adopted. However, the extremely low generation cost of some 1.8 mills for a 
huge new block of some added 7.8 billion kilowatt-hours annually in a high cost 
power-short area is a shining example of wise water resources development that 
should not be ignored. Whatever disposition Congress makes of this power po- 
tential, the engineering study will be needed. 

It is essential that the engineering studies to determine the most feasible 
general plans for power developmeut on the United States side should go forward 
now, simultaneously with the investigation into the necessary remedial works 
referred to above, in order to implement the treaty and at the same time have 
in readiness sound up-to-date blueprints for a great power project. 

Additional funds in the amount of $1,000,000 are needed for the fiscal year 
1953 to firm up the most feasible general plans for power redevelopment on the 
United States side at Niagara Falls, pursuant to the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee’s resolution, concurrently with finalizing the general plans for remedial 
works. Moreover, those funds are necessary to permit this engineering planning 
to keep pace and be thoroughly integrated with that being conducted now by 
the Canadians, the complex hydraulic and related questions in the Niagara River 
being closely intertwined. 

I would appreciate your including this statement in the record of the hearings 
on the civil functions appropriation bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. Roosevet, Jr. 


Lower Mississtppr VaLttey Progectr 


Mr. Ranaut. Our colleague from Mississippi, Representative Jamie 
Whitten, has asked that the following letter be filed for the record. 
We all know of his unfaltering interest in the Lower Mississippi 
project. 





(The letter is as follows :) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6, 1952. 

Hon. JoHN H. Kerr, 

Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 

Hon. Louis RapBavut, 

Hon. GLENN Davis, 

Hon. GERALD R. Forp, Jr., 

Subcommittee on Civil Functions, Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR FRIENDS: By this letter I wish to remind you of my continuing interest 
in the lower Mississippi River appropriation in line with my discussions with you. 

As you will recall, I served on the subcommittee handling the problem of the 
Kansas-Missouri flood. This disaster pointed up a matter which I think we all 
need to realize, and that is that we are apt to find it too easy to be penny-wise 
and pound foolish. In these times when we are in such tough straits so far as 
national finances are concerned, it sometimes leads to unwise reductions in 
keeping up our own plans and in looking after the United States of America. 

I do not know the answers to many problems facing us, but I do know that 
if we will preserve our own country we will have the best possible chance of 
meeting these problems. The Kansas-Missouri flood was tragic but the real 
tragedy is in that we did not prevent it. I hope you gentlemen will exercise your 
authority to make adequate provision for protection in the Lower Mississippi 
Valley as well as for completion of the projects in our area at the earliest 
moment. This will cost money, but it will cost less money than to needlessly 
drag the situation out and take unnecessary risks, inviting another Kansas- 
Missouri situation. 

Thanking you for your attention and consideration, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations. 


Sr. Marys—Nortru River CHANNEL 


Mr. Ranaut. Mr. Gibson, a former colleague of ours has submitted 
the following. If there are no objections it will be introduced into 
the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN S. Gipson, FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH 
DistrRicr OF GrorGrIA, Now ENGAGED IN THE AcTIVE Practice oF LAW IN SAID 
DIstricr, ON BEHABF OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE COMPLETION OF PROJECT S27 
(Nortu River, Ga., AND St. MARYS RIver, GA. AND FLA.) 


I want to first express my appreciation to the committee for giving me time 
in which to file this written statement in the interest of the above appropriation. 

In the fall of 1946 the district Army engineers’ office in Savannah, Ga., recom- 
inended : 

That the Government provide a channel 28 feet deep and generally 200 feet 
wide in the St. Marys River and North River from deep water in Cumberland 
south to the wharf of the St. Marys Kraft Corp. mill, together with a suitable 
turning basin near that wharf, and cutting off a bend in North River; a channel 
8 feet deep and generally 50 feet wide from Crandall to Traders Hill, with cer- 
tain straightening of the river bends in that vicinity, at an estimated cost of 
$921,000, with $18,000 for maintenance in addition te that now authorized. 
The report of the district engineers further provides that local interest furnish, 
free of cost to the Government, all lands required for the initial construction 
and further maintenance of the project. And, that local interest provides addi- 
tional terminal facilities when needed, and agree to save the United States 
Government free from all claims for damage arising from the original con- 
struction or future maintenance of the project. 

The Congress and*the Senate has heretofore, by appropriate action of each 
body, authorized the appropriation next above referred to. 

In the very beginning I want to state that local interest stands ready to meet 
all the requirements of said recommendation with regard to holding the 
Government free of damage claims, furnishing lands and every other require- 
ment stipulated in said recommendation, and are willing that the committee 
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approve said project subject to proper guaranty of all the specific protection 
to the Government. 

The St. Marys Kraft Corp. mill began operation in 1941 and its capacity of 
pulpwood consumption when the recommendation for improvement was made 
was 85,000 cords per annum, and its capacity of production of wood pulp was 
50,000 tons per annum. Its capacity of paper and board was 50,000 tons per 
annum. 

The chemicals required to operate this mill, which must be shipped in either 
by rail, or water, which will be possible only if this project is approved, was 
annually, 11,000 tons of salt cake, 1,700 tons of lime, 1,600 tons of soda ash 
and 1,500 tons of alum. Other miscellaneous supplies consist of 600 tons of 
starch, 400 tons of rosin size, 625 tons of kerosene and 32,000 tons of fuel 
oil. 

The said St. Marys Kraft Corp. has expanded until its pulpwood consumption 
is approximately 240,000 cords per annum. 

Pulpwood now comes by rail from a radius of 200 miles and a large pro- 
portion of this pulpwood will be shipped into the mill by water when bottoms 
are available. Receipts of pulpwood at present, by water, are negligible, because 
of lack of bottoms. Furthermore, if this project is approved and completed 
many thousands of acres of pulpwood owned principally in small tracts by 
individuals which is now isolated up and down the eastern seaboard, will be 
made available to the mills. The chemicals used by this mill now come from 
California, Massachusetts, and New York, which furnish the salt cake; Alabama 
and Tennessee, which furnish the lime; Texas, which furnishes the soda ash; 
South Carolina, which furnishes the alum, and Georgia, which furnishes the 
rosin size. No chemicals are now received by water, but with the completion of 
this project much of it would come by water, with a great saving in trans- 
portation cost. 

No wood pulp now moves by water, but with proper harbor facilities certain 
wood pulp moving to paper mills situated near the eastern seaboard would 
move by boat to New York, Boston and Portland. 

Scandinavian pulp is made from a northern wood, and has certain qualities 
in characteristics valuable in producing certain papers required to meet specific 
tests. The Gilman Paper Co. parent company of the St. Marys Kraft Corp., 
has, over the past 25 years, imported and used approximately 50,000 tons of 
Seandinavian pulp per annum. This company will use Scandinavian pulp for 
blending with pulp of their own manufacture from southern wood in making 
certain papers of particular specifications. 

The unloading of chemicals shipped in bulk at another port to be transferred 
to a barge and brought by that means to this mill would be impractical. The 
cost of this transfer of either pulp or chemicals would make it impractical. 
On the outward shipments of paper, this type of handlng has, in the past, proven 
to be impossible, because of the damage inflicted to the paper rolls and bundles, 
because of the extra handling. It must also be protected against weather. 

Statistics compiled from the United States Bureau of Domestic Commerce 
show that unbleached sulfate pulp was imported into the United States during 
the year 1939 in the following amounts: - 

ons 
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This is exclusive of all other grades of pulp imported from Sweden. There is 
certainly no experimental venture involved in the use of Scandinavian pulp 
of the St. Marys Kraft Corp., as their companies have over 25 years used this 
import pulp for specific purposes. 

At the time the survey and favorable report of the district engineers were 
made, the St. Marys Railroad Co. had acquired and owned outright the right- 
of-way for the extension of the railroad to the Charlton County line. Since 
the report of the district engineers’ office, the St. Marys Railroad Co. has 
acquired and owns outright a right-of-way from the Charlton County line on 
into Folkston, Ga., and will construct its track to Folkston where it will con- 
nect with the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, over which the Southern Railway 
operates trains. Its railroad connects with the Seaboard at Kingsland, Ga. 
Therefore, when this extension is completed the St. Marys Railroad Co., which 
originates at St. Marys, Ga., and which would extend to the port when this 
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project is completed, would have a direct connection with the Seaboard, Atlantic 
Coast Line and Southern Railway. If this port is completed to take care 
of sea-going vessels, this railway connection would take imports to all terri- 
tories served by the three railroads mentioned, taking in the territory of the 
great Middle West, and of course, would likewise bring in from said territory 
eargo for export. 

I would like to bring to the especial attention of this committee and its dis- 
tinguished membership, some figures which disclose the increase in tonnage 
-of water transportation in this district. The figures are as follows: 


And in 1944 the tonnage was still greater. 

In 1939 the pulpwood tonnage moving by water was 21,000 tons, and in 1943 
it had increased’ to about 41,000 tons. Since 1935 the total tonnage of all 
commodities has increased from 131,891 tons to about a million tons. This 
tonnage upon the completion of this project will increase across the board 
many times. 

Of course, it can be justly said that some of this increase has been on 
account of war years, but the reason for the greater portion of this increase 
has been the extended improvement of our waterways. I know of no better 
argument for this project than that the war did necessitate an increase in this 
class of transportation. It well behooves us at this time to develop our water- 
ways and all classes of natural resources and transportation as a military 
safeguard. 

It is believed and stated that St. Marys Harbor has physical advantages, 
which, if properly developed, would make it the best harbor on the coast 
of Georgia. In the year 1945 when the effects of the tropical storm were felt 
in the St. Marys and Fernandina localities, on Sunday night, when the full 
force of the blow was experienced, there were 10 vessels, of varying sizes, sent 
from Fernandina to be tied up at the present wood dock at the St. Marys 
Kraft Corp. mill, because of the features which make this particular location 
a safe haven for ships in time of storm. 

With the statistical and physical facts briefly set out herein above, I will 
now undertake to disclose why we think that the Government cannot afford 
to decline to spend this small amount of money required for the work recom- 
mended. 

In the very beginning I want to state that I fully realize that the public 
interest must be the determining factor in this or any other Federal project. 

It is well known that the only natural resources enjoyed by this section of 
the Nation is its pine forest. Georgia alone produces approximately 60 percent 
of all naval stores commodities produced in the United States, and 30 percent 
of all produced in the world. The Federal Government is now spending millions 
of dollars on forestry research and in the operation of experimental and 
demonstration forests. 

The development of this project will directly affect approximately 1 million 
acres of pine forest in southeast Georgia and northeast Florida, much of which 
is at this time isolated, and will make billions of feet of lumber and millions of 
tons of naval stores products and pulpwood easily accessible to points of manu- 
facture and consumption at a greatly reduced transportation cost. The St. 
Marys River winds its way for miles through some of the finest forests in 
Georgia, much of which is isolated, and the dredging of this river would turn 
the products of these vast forests directly into points of manufacture at prac- 
tically no transportation cost, from which points the finished product could be 
taken by seagoing vessels to every port in the world. Again at a much reduced 
transportation cost under rail movements. 

I was reared within 4 miles of Traders Hill, Ga., the extreme terminus of the 
proposed dredging, and am familiar in detail with all the physical facts con- 
nected with this work. If it were possible for this committee to know the facts 
as I know them I am sure there would be no hesitation in instant approval. 

It is hoped by all that war clouds will soon clear, but as I have said before 
and will repeat that the surest way to maintain the peace for which we all hope 
and pray, is to stand ready at all times for any eventuality. It is a well-known 
fact that our Nation very nearly became trapped in a timber shortage in the 
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last World War. And if cruel fate destines that we must again, in the next few 
months, meet the horrors of war and be called upon to prepare for an all-out 
national defense, we will need every advantage that wise thinking now, and 
smart preparing through the years, can give us. It is common knowledge that 
the Federal Government owns the great Okefenokee swamp, @ vast wmeecupied 
territory of the best timber-growing land in the United States, 35 miles wide and 
70 miles long, with lands lying around its borders totaling thousands upon thou- 
sands of acres, which is by odds the greatest prospective reservoir of timber 
lying south of the Mason and Dixon’s line. This swamp naturally is in an iso- 
lated area. Traders Hill, the terminus point of this dredging, lies within 6 to 8 
miles of the edge of this great swamp, and closer than that to lands owned by the 
Government. 

It is further true that a canal, many years ago, was cut into near the center 
of said swamp from which timber was brought in by water from said swamp 
and manufactured into lumber at what was then Camp Cornelius, which is about 
8 miles from Traders Hill. Were it necessary to get this timber to shipyards 
and other construction plants on the various water fronts from the shores of 
Texas to the eastern seaboard as far up as New York City, this could easily be 
done by trucking it across to Traders Hill and carrying it down the St. Marys 
River to the St. Marys port, and from there have a quick outlet by seagoing ves- 
sels to every port of the United States and the world. If it were deemed wise 
this canal could be extended across to the St. Marys River and from the heart 
of said swamp its timber could be carried exclusively by water from the swamp 
to every port in the world. In this regard reference is mdde"to the first map or 
plat attached in Document No. 608, where the said swamp is shown and where 
the War Department has shown a proposed canal which would take the timber 
directly out of this great swamp through the St. Marys Harbor, and as stated 
before from the tree stump to every port in the world. 

As is stated hereinbefore, the extension of the St. Marys Railroad to Folkston, 
Ga., which is definitely going to be done, would open up a direct route to the 
west which would be the means of transporting large quantities of export ma- 
terial to a properly developed harbor at St. Marys, Ga., an Atlantic seaport. At 
the same time it would bring the east and west trunk lines reaching into the 
Middle West and beyond, directly into St. Marys. 

It would be manifestly unjust to the small landowners, small-business men, 
and the many hundreds of pulpwood producers throughout this area who would 
benefit from this project to decline to spend the small amount of money required 
for this development. There is no one more interested in Government economy 
than I, if for no other reason, for the selfish reason that I am a taxpayer. I 
say, and the facts of this case substantiate, that it would be a brilliant stroke 
of economy to make this expenditure and would certainly be against the common 
interest of the entire Nation to decline so to do. Not onty im the construction, 
but from the expanded use of the forests and general expansion in trade and 
commerce that would result directly from the improvenient, thousands ef people 
would be furnished gainful occupations that would otherwise be idle. Looking 
selfishly from the Government’s standpoint in this case, the difference in income 
tax paid by the producers of timber products in this area, and those given 
employment as the result of this great forest expansion and its resulting indus- 
trial expansion in the area affected would pay the entire cost of the project 
within at least 5 to 10 years 

Looking toward a conclusion of my remarks I cannot impress too strongly 
on this committee that the inhabitants of this approximately a million acres 
of United States soil look principally for their entire income to the forests of 
that area. It is peculiarly adapted to the rapid growth of pine timber. It is 
further true that the owners of these small tracts of land comprising this great. 
area have advanced rapidly in their studies of proper growth and protection of 
the forest. 

It might be of interest to you gentlemen to know that under present conditions 
our forests in the warm climate we have will grow a tree to pulpwood in 8 years 
and to turpentine in 12. Instead of assuming that the forest would soon be 
eut out this committee should know as a matter of truth and fact that in 10 
years from now this vast forest area will be producing many times more lumber, 
cross ties, veneer blocks, naval stores, and pulpwood than at this time. With 
the care that the inhabitants of the area are giving their forests at this time 
and with the improved means of getting to isolated areas by the completion of 
this project the income of the citizenry of that section«weuld He enhanced per 
capita at least four or five times within 10 years from this date. 
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This vast territory supplies in great quantity from its forests sawmill timber 
for the preduction of lumber, blocks for the production of veneer, trees for the 
production of cross ties and naval-stores products. It is conservative to say 
that these extra products would constitute more than one-half of the tonnage 
cut from said forests. 

Finally, and at last, before this project is a complete unit, docks must be 
constructed and must be considered a part of the entire project, for without 
the docks then the dredging of North River would be of naught. As the port 
now stands it is just as serviceable as it would be without the docks after the 
dredging. An estimated cost of the construction of these docks is a quarter 
million dollars but no engineer's report has been had as yet on this boat. How- 
ever, 1 am in position to commit the St. Marys Kraft Corp. to build sufficient 
docks to take care of all incoming and outgoing cargo, both for its own use and 
for the use of the general public at its own expense, and to construct from 
time to time at their own expense docks sufficient at all times to accommodate 
the incoming and outgoing cargo, both for themselves and the public. It com- 
mits itself further not only to build these docks at its own expense but to 
maintain the docks for itself and the public at its own expense and to furnish 
necessary lands for the project at its own expense. 

There would be about 50 percent of the dock space used by the St. Marys Kraft 
Corp. and about 50 percent by the public. Therefore, it can be seen that 
this contribution alone would be a very heavy contribution by the St. Marys 
Kraft Corp. 

It is hoped in the interest of the small landowner, the farmer with small tracts 
of land, small businesses in the area and the common good throughout the 
United States that this committee will favorably report the appropriation for 
this project. 

In conclusion, | might advise this honorable committee that this development 
is approved and strongly urged by the Board of County Commissioners of 
Charlton County, Ga.; by the city of Folkston, Ga.; by the Charlton County Tim- 
ber Protective Organization; the Charlton County Unit of the Georgia Forestry 
Commission ; the heard of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of Folkston 
and Chariton County, @a.; the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Waycross and Ware Counties, Ga. 

Permit me to again thank you, Mr. Chairman, and each member of this com- 
niittee for’ your patience in giving me time to file this statement and let me 
urge your close and considerate attention to the approval of this appropriation. 

Thank you again. 


Onronacon Harpor, Micu. 


Mr. Ranaut. I would like to introduce additional information into 
the record at this time covering the Ontonagon Harbor project in 
Michigan. If there are no objections it will be added. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ONTONAGON, Micu., February 23, 1952. 
Hon, Joun’ B. Bennett, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

At 2:30 p. m., February 22, depth of water in main harbor basin below State 
bridge of the Ontonagon River measured 5% feet. Wilson’s commercial fish 
tug, the A. F. Clifford, draws 5% feet and drags bottom under power. Commer- 
cial fishing will be stopped entirely unless harbor is dredged. Ice flows tend 
to submerge, creating dam and causing serious floods. On two recent flash floods 
the approach strueture of State bridge inundated causing serious damage. 
Urge immediate action on your part for appropriation to dredge Ontonagon 
Harbor to avoid flood and consequent damage. 

ONTONAGON Rotary CLUR, 
JoHn J. CLARK, President. 


CERTIFIED Cory OF RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF ONTONAGON, MICH. 


At a regular meeting of the Ontonagon County Board of Supervisors held 
in the court house, village of Ontonagon, on February 18, 1952, the following 
resolution was moved by Supervisor Jackson, seconded by Supervisor Myhren, 
and unanimously carried. 
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Whereas, the harbor at the village of Ontonagon, county of Ontonagon, and. 
State of Michigan, is a facility necessary to the economic well being of the 
citizens of Ontonagon County and the industry located therein, and, 

Whereas, the Corps of Engineers of the United States Government did not 
dredge said harbor during the year 1951 since no appropriation for said dredging 
was provided by the Congress of the United States, which has resulted in a 
silt-fill accumulation in the Ontonagon River at its mouth on the shore of Lake 
Superior at the village of Ontonagon, reducing the depth of said river from its 
formerly maintained depth of 16 feet to approximately 8 feet at the present 
time, and, : 

Whereas, past history and experience with regard to the flow of said river 
conclusively shows that a terrific volume of water constituting the annual 
spring run-off of melting snow can be expected and, in order to prevent a flooding 
of the village of Ontonagon and the industry located therein, dredging of said 
harbor is a necessity, and, 

Whereas, the continued failure to dredge said harbor will increase the likeli- 
hood of flood, danger to the life and limb of residents in the area and will bring 
about an emergency condition for both the people and the industry of the area 
necessitating the expenditure of sums of money greatly in excess of the cost 
of dredging said harbor, and, 

Whereas the piers have suffered considerable damage as the result of ice floes 
and water flowage at the mouth of said river damaging said piers to the extent 
that a break in one of the piers presently exists, which if not repaired will 
greatly contribute to the filling of the river bed at the mouth and increasing the 
danger of flood, loss of life, and expenditure of emergency funds: Now, therefore,. 
be it 

Resolved, That the Ontonagon County Board of Supervisors hereby goes on 
record as to sending a copy of this resolution to the Honorable John B. Bennett, 
Congressman from the Twelfth District of Michigan, the Honorable Blair Moody 
and the Honorable Homer Ferguson, United States Senators from the State of 
Michigan, and additional copies to the various governmental administrative 
agencies having to do with the budget and appropriations for the dredging of 
said river and the repairing of the piers, requesting an immediate appropriation 
for the dredging of said river and repair of the piers as an imperative need to. 
protect the life and limb and economic well-being of the residents. of Ontonagon 
County. 

I, Oscar Johnson, being the clerk of the Ontonagon County Board of Super- 
visors do hereby certify that the above and foregoing resolution is a true copy 
of a certain resolution passed at the meeting held in the courthouse, Village of 
Ontonagon, on February 18, 1952. 

Dated this 23d day of February 1952. 


Oscar JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CERTIFIED Copy OF RESOLUTION OF INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPERMAKERS, 
LocaAL 354, of ONTONAGON, MICH. 


At a regular meeting of the International Brotherhood of Papermakers, Local 
354, of Ontonagon, Mich., held in the Labor Temple, Village of Ontonagon, Febru- 
ary 22, 1952, the following resolution was moved by John Dobbek, seconded by 
Carl Myhren, and unanimously carried. 

Whereas the harbor at the village of Ontonagon, county of Ontonagon, and 
State of Michigan, is a facility necessary to the industry located therein, and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers of the United States Government did not 
dredge said harbor during the year 1951 since no appropriation for said dredging 
was provided by the Congress of the United States, which has resulted in a silt- 
fill accumulation in the Ontonagon River at its mouth on the short of Lake 
Superior at the village of Ontonagon, reducing the depth of said river from its 
formerly maintained depth of 16 feet to approximately 8 feet at the present 
time; and 

Whereas past history and experience with regard to the flow of said river 
conclusively shows that a terrific volume of water constituting the annual spring 
run-off of melting snow can be expected, and in order to prevent a flooding of 
the village of Ontonagon and the industry located therein, dredging of said 
harbor is a necessity ; and 

Whereas the continued failure to dredge said harbor will increase the likeli- 
hood of flood, danger to the life and limb of residents in the area and will bring 
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about an emergency condition for both the people and the industry of the area 
necessitating the expenditure of sums of money greatly in excess of the cost 
of dredging said harbor, and, 

Whereas the piers have suffered considerable damage as the result of ice 
floes and water flowage at the month of said river damaging said piers to the 
extent that a break in one of the piers presently exists, which if not repaired, 
will greatly contribute to the filling of the river bed at the mouth and increasing 
the danger of flood, loss of life, and expenditure of emergency funds, now, 
therefore, be it : 

Resolved, That the International Brotherhood of Papermakers, Local 354, 
hereby goes on record as to sending a copy of this resolution to the Honorable 
John B. Bennett, Congressman from the Twelfth District of Michigan, the 
Honorable Blair Moody and the Honorable Homer Ferguson, United States 
Senators from the State of Michigan, and additional copies to the various 
governmental administrative agencies having to do with the budget and appro- 
priations for the dredging of said river and the repairing of the piers, requesting 
an immediate appropriation for the dredging of said river and repair of the 
piers as an imperative need to protect the life and limb and economic well- 
being of the residents of Ontonagon County. 

I, William Johnson, being the president of the International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers, Local 354, do hereby certify that the above and foregoing resolu- 
tion is a true copy of a certain resolution passed at the meeting held in the 
Labor Temple, village of Ontonagon, on February 22, 1952. 

Dated this 23d day of February 1952. 

WILLIAM JOHNSON, President. 


CERTIFIED COPY OF RESOLUTION OF VFW Post 5600, LAKE OF THE CLOUDS, OF 
ONTONAGON, Micnu. 


At a regular meeting of the VFW Post 5600, Lake of the Clouds, of Onto- 
nagon, Mich., held in the veterans room of the Memorial Building, village of 
Ontonagon, on February 13, 1952, the following resolution was moved by Nolan 


Olson, seconded by F. Dreiss, and unanimously carried. 

Whereas the harbor at the village of Ontonagon, county of Ontonagon, and 
State of Michigan, is a facility necessary to the economic well-being of: the 
citizens of Ontonagon County and the industry located therein, and 

Whereas, the Corps of Engineers of the United States Government did not 
dredge said harbor during the year 1951 since no appropriation for said dredging 
was provided by the Congress of the United States, which has resulted in a 
silt-fill accumulation in the Ontonagon River at its mouth on the shore of 
Lake Superior at the village of Ontonagon, reducing the depth of said river 
from its formerly maintained depth of 16 feet to approximately 8 feet at the 
present time, and 

Whereas past history nd experience with regard to the flow of said river 
conclusively shows that a terrific volume of water constituting the annual spring 
run-off of melting snow can be expected, and in order to prevent a flooding of 
the village of Ontonagon and the industry located therein, dredging of said 
harbor is a necessity, and 

Whereas the continued failure to dredge said harbor will increase the likli- 
hood of flood, danger to the life and limb of residents in the area, and will bring 
about an emergency condition for both the people and the industry of the area 
necessitating the expenditure of sums of money greatly in excess of the cost of 
dredging said harbor, and 

Whereas the piers have suffered considerable damage as the result of ice 
floes and water flowage at the mouth of said river damaging said piers to the 
extent that a break in one of the piers presently exists, which if not repaired, 
will greatly contribute to the filling of the river bed at the mouth and increas- 
ing the danger of flood, loss of life and expenditure of emergency funds: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the VF W Post 5600, Lake of the Clouds, hereby goes on record 
as to sending a copy of this resolution to the Honorable John B. Bennett, Con- 
gressman from the Twelfth District of Michigan, the Honorable Blair Moody 
and the Honorable Homer Ferguson, United States Senators from the State 
of Michigan, and additional copies to the various governmental administrative 
agencies having to do with the budget and appropriations for the-dredging of 
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said river and the repairing of the piers, requesting an immediate appropriation 
for the dredging of said river and repair of the piers as an imperative need to 
protect the life and limb and economic well-being of the residents of Ontonagon 
County. 

I, Edwin Bailey, being the commander of the VFW Post 5600, Lake of the 
Clouds, do hereby certify that the above and foregoing resolution is a true copy 
of a certain resolution passed at the meeting held in the Memorial Building, 
village of Ontonagon, on February 13, 1952. 

Dated this 23d day of February 1952. 

EpwINn BatLey, Commander. 


CERTIFIED Copy OF RESOLUTION OF THE VILLAGE OF ONTONAGON, ONTONAGON, MICH. 


At a regular meeting of the village of Ontonagon, of Ontonagon, Mich., held 
in the Township Memorial Hall, village of Ontonagon, February 11, 1952, the 
following resolution was moved by Clyde Penegor, seconded by Joseph Valley, 
and unanimously carried : 

“Whereas the harbor at the village of Ontonagon, county of Ontonagon, and 
State of Michigan, is a facility necessary to the industry located therein; and 

“Whereas the Corps of Engineers of the United States Government did not 
dredge said harbor during the year 1951 since no appropriation for said dredging 
was provided by the Congress of the United States, which has resulted in a 
silt-fill accumulation in the Ontonagon River at its mouth on the shore of Lake 
Superior at the village of Ontonagon, reducing the depth of said river from its 
formerly maintained depth of 16 feet to approximately 8 feet at the present 
time; and 

“Whereas past history and experience with regard to the flow of said river 
conclusively shows that a terrific volume of water constituting the annual spring 
runoff of melting snow can be expected, and in order to prevent a flooding of 
the village of Ontonagon and the industry located therein, dredging of said 
harbor is a necessity ; and 

Whereas, the continued failure to dredge said harbor will increase the likeli- 
hood of flood, danger to the life and limb of residents in the area and will bring 
about an emergency condition for both the people and the industry of the area 
necessitating the expenditure of sums of money greatly in excess of the cost of 
dredging said harbor, and, 

Whereas, the piers have suffered considerable damage as the result of ice floes 
and water flowage at the mouth of said river damaging said piers to the extent 
that a break in one of the piers presently exists, which if not repaired, will greatly 
contribute to the filling of the river bed at the mouth and increasing the danger 
of flood, loss of life and expenditure of emergency funds: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the village of Ontonagon hereby goes on record as to sending a 
copy of this resolution to the Honorable John B. Bennett, Congressman from the 
Twelftht District of Michigan, the Honorable Blair Moody and the Honorable 
Homer Ferguson, United States Senators from the State of Michigan, and addi- 
tional copies to the various governmental administrative agencies having to do 
with the budget and appropriations for the dredging of said river and the repair- 
ing of the piers, requesting an immediate appropriation for the dredging of said 
river and repair of the piers as an imperative need to protect the life and limb 
and economic well being of the residents of Ontonagon County. 

I, Dorothy Aubrey, clerk of the village of Ontonagon, do hereby certify that the 
above and foregoing resolution is a true copy of a certain resolution passed at the 
meeting held in the Township Memorial Hall, village of Ontonagon, on February 
11, 1952. 

Dated this 23d day of February, 1952. 

DorotrHy AvuBREY, Clerk, 


ExcCERPT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
ONTONAGON CouNTY RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ASSOCIATION 


Unanimously adopted at the regular monthly meeting of said board at Ontona- 
gon, Mich., January 21, 1952, 

Whereas the United States Corps of Engineers have dredged and maintained 
adequate harbor depth at the mouth of the Ontonagon River at Ontonagon, Mich., 
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to make said harbor available as a port of refuge for lake steamers, as a com- 
mercial harbor for coal boats and other commercial craft, as a harbor for use by 
commercial fishermen and as a harbor for small craft, and, 

Whereas no appropriation was made by Congress in the year 1951 for the 
dredging and maintenance of this particular harbor, and, 

* renee Congress is presently preparing appropriation bills for the 1952 year, 
and, 

Whereas it is the concensus of this board that Congress should be apprized of 
the community’s need for the continued dredging and maintenance of the Ontona- 
gon harbor so that same will be available for commercial craft, commercial fish- 
ermen and small craft and also to reduce the flood hazard that frequenly threat- 
ened the existence of the Ontonagon village when said harbor was not adequately 
dredged: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the manager of this company submit, through Congressman 
John B. Bennett, its appeal to the United States Corps of Engineers and to the 
appropriate congressional committees that there be made available for the year 
1952, sufficient funds to adequately dredge the Ontonagon River harbor and to 
repair and maintain the piers adjacent thereto and that said harbor be regu- 
larly maintained by the said United States Corps of Engineers and thus keep 
same available for all lake craft and at the same time lessen the hazard of flood 
peg ve? threatens this community if said river is not properly dredged: And be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be submitted to Hon. John B. Bennett, 
Member of Congress, Senators Homer §S. Ferguson and Blair Moody through 
Hon. John B. Bennett, and to the United States Corps of Engineers. 

I, Cyril Clark, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true, correct, and 
complete copy of a resolution adopted by the Board of Directors of the Ontonagon 
County Rural Electrification Association at its regular meeting held at Onto- 
nagon, Mich., on January 21, 1952. 

Dated this 22d day of Feburary 1952. 

Cyrit CLARK, Manager. 


CERTIFIED Copy OF RESOLUTION OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF ONTONAGON, 


MIcH. 


At a regular meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of Ontonagon, Mich., held 
in the Community Building, village of Ontonagon, February 18, 1952, the fol- 
lowing resolution was moved by Clyde Penegor, seconded by Forrest Wilson, and 
unanimously carried. 

Whereas the harbor at the village of Ontonagon, county of Ontonagon, and 
State of Michigan, is a facility necessary to the industry located therein; and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers of the United States Government did not 
dredge said harbor during the year 1951 since no appropriation for said dredging 
was provided by the Congress of the United States, which has resulted in a silt- 
fill accumulation in the Ontonagon River at its mouth on the shore of Lake 
Superior at the village of Ontonagon, reducing the depth of said river from its 
formerly maintained depth of 16 feet to approximately 8 feet at the present 
time; and 

Whereas past history and experience with regard to the flow of said river 
conclusively shows that a terrific volume of water constituting the annual spring 
runoff of melting snow can be expected, and in order to prevent a flooding of the 
village of Ontonagon and the industry located therein, dredging of said harbor 
is a necessity; and 

Whereas the continued failure to dredge said harbor will increase the likeli- 
hood of flood, danger to the life and limb of residents in the area and will bring 
about an emergency condition for both the people and the industry of the area 
necessitating the expenditure of sums of money greatly in excess of. the cost of 
dredging said harbor; and 

Whereas the piers have suffered considerable damage as the result of ice 
floes and water flowage at the mouth of said river damaging said piers to the 
extent that a break in one of the piers presently exists, which if not repaired, 
will greatly contribute to the filling of the river bed at the mouth and increasing 
the danger of floods, loss of life and expenditure of emergency funds; and 

Whereas the Federal Government and the citizens of the United States of 
America are presently faced with an acute shortage of copper necessary to the 
present national defense effort, and an agreement between the White Pine 
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Mining Co. and the Defense Metals Administration providing for the construc- 
tion and opening of a large copper mine at White Pine, Ontonagon County, 
Mich., has been provided for and construction on said project is to commence 
as soon aS weather conditions will permit, necessitating the transportation of 
large amounts of machinery, supplies and equipment which said transportation 
is greatly imperiled as a result of the failure to adequately maintain the piers 
and dredge the river bed of the Ontonagon River : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the chamber of commerce hereby goes on record as to sending 
a copy of this resolution to the Honorable John B. Bennett, Congressman from 
the Twelfth District of Michigan, the Honorable Blair Moody and the Honorable 
Homer Ferguson, United States Senators from the State of Michigan, and addi- 
tional copies to the various governmental administrative agencies having to do 
with the budget and appropriations for the dredging of said river and the 
repairing of the piers, requesting an immediate appropriation for the dredging 
of said river and repair of the piers as an imperative need to protect the life 
and limb and economic well-being of the residents of Ontonagon County. 

I, F. M. Weis, being the president of the Chamber of Commerce of Ontonagon, 
Mich., do hereby certify that the above and foregoing resolution is a true copy 
of a certain resolution passed at. the meeting held in the Community Building, 
village of Ontonagon, on February 18, 1952. 

Dated this 25th day of February 1952. 

F. M. Wets, President. 

(Identical resolutions to this one have been submitted by the following organi- 
zations: Fraternal Order of Eagles, the American Legion, the Women’s Club, 
the Lions Club.) 


CuHerry VALLEY Dam 


Mr. Rasavr. Our colleague from California, Representative 
Havenner, has submitted the following statement for the record. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANCK R, HAVENNER 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, San Francisco has a vital interest 
in the program of the Army engineers for the control of floods originating on the 
Tuolumne River in California, particularly in regard to the construction of 
Cherry River Dam. 

The Tuolumne River is the chief source of the water supply of the city and 
county of San Francisco and also of irrigation water for 300,000,000 acres of 
farm lands in the Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts. Nearly $200 million 
has been spent by these three governmental subdivisions for the conservation 
of the waters of th Tuolumne River, and additional sums will be spent in the 
future. 

Public Law 534, enacted in December 1944, authorizes the use of existing and 
proposed reservoirs for flood control and conservation, in accordance with laws 
and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Army. Devastating floods 
which occurred in the winter of 1950 demonstrated the necessity for building 
the Cherry River Dam. All of the existing reservoirs on the Tuolumne River 
were filled by floodwaters, and in the early part of December 1950 an uncon- 
trolled flow of 64,500 second-feet went down the river. This flow flooded the city 
of Modesto, Calif., and resulted in the collapse of the San Joaquin River levee 
system below the Mossdale Bridge. Engineering studies indicate that, if the 
Cherry River Dam had been completed at the time, the maximum flow into the 
San Joaquin River from the Tuolumne would not have exceeded 12,000 feet. 

The city and county of San Francisco has available bond funds amounting 
to $4 million for the Cherry River project. We have already spent additional 
city funds amounting to about $750,000 for engineering road work, and spillway 
gates. 

Our contract with the Federal Government requires a pro rata expenditure by 
the city and the United States of the estimated $13,320,000 cost of this part of 
the project. The amount of the appropriation required to meet the conditions 
of the contract at the present time is $2,815,000. 

The Army engineers have taken the position that this project is good business 
for the Federal Government. I urgently hope that the requested appropriation 
ean be granted. 
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VINCENNES, INp., FLoop WALL 


Mr. Rasavt. Our colleague from Indiana, Mr. Bray, has submitted 
the following statement for the record: 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WILLIAM G. Bray, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, BEFORE THE CIVIL 
FUNCTIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE APPROPRIATIONS COM MITTEE 


In appearing before this subcommittee with reference to the appropriation of 
$600,000 for the continued construction of the flood wall at Vincennes, Ind., I 
believe that the first order of business would be to again extend the heartful 
thanks of the citizens of Vincennes for the initial appropriation of $300,000 made 
last year, which amount has started this most needed and worthy project. 

I know of no opposition from any source to the completion of this project 
which has already been commenced by appropriation made by this Congress. 
Nevertheless, I do desire to again point out to you the extreme importance of 
this project. 

Vincennes and its environs is a city of approximately 24,000 people. At the 
present time it is engaged in making approximately $20,000,000 worth of goods 
needed in the defense effort. Vincennes is the commercial center of a large area 
of southern Indiana and Illinois. It was the site of Fort Sackville of Revolu- 
tionary days and the first capital of Indiana Territory. This Hoosier city holds 
fast to the traditions of pioneer America. 

Vincennes has a history of recurring floods; the last occurred in 1950, when 
an inadequate and crumbling levee (built by WPA) threatened the entire city. 
Vincennes was saved by the heroic efforts of its citizens, both men and women, 
neighbors, members of the National Guard, and a battalion of troops dispatched 
to Vincenes from Fort Knox, Ky. More than $400,000 was spent in saving the 
city from destruction at that time. Another flood of such magnitude (which 
is expected approximately every 7 years) would destroy this city, causing more 
than $60,000,000 worth of damage. 

When this flood wall, which was started with last year’s appropriation of 
$300,000, is completed, Vincennes will be protected. In addition, this flood wall 
is so planned that it will fit into the general flood-control plan of the Wabash 
and entire Mississippi Valleys. 

I well realize the extremely important function of this subcommittee to screen 
requests for appropriations. I also realize the great demand for economy in 
our country at this time. I have continually fought for economy. I, however, 
desire to point out that it would certainly be false economy, while mobilizing for 
defense, to allow the necessary and important functions of government to be 
abandoned. To do so would have the effect of destroying that which we would 
defend. 

Flood control has been recognized as a necessary part of our Federal Govern- 
ment for many years. This subcommittee has been very economical in the past, 
as it should be. Perhaps the care and economy with which this subcommittee 
has studied the budget has also caused the Bureau of the Budget to be especially 
economical in regard to the civil-functions requests, which is as it should be. 

In spite of the enormously increased expense of Government, the expenditures 
for civil functions has been kept especially low, for which this subcommittee 
deserves commendation. For instance, the request from the Bureau of the 
Budget for civil functions, which includes flood control, rivers and harbors 
control, Federal power dams, and numerous other functions, is only $659,000,000. 
The amount of this request last year was $624,000,000. In spite of the enormous 
increases in other branches of our Government and the greatly increased costs 
for labor and material, the requests for civil functions have made no material 
gain for many years. 

If all of this most necessary work for our country, which is covered by the 
civil-functions budget, was eliminated, it would only cut our national expendi- 
tures about two-thirds of 1 percent. That plainly demonstrates that if our 
Government as a whole had been able to keep down expenditures in the manner 
in which the civil-functions budget has been kept down it would be in a far 
better financial condition generally. 

I am not attempting to be critical of other branches of the Government, for 
I realize these are unusual times, but I do desire to point ovt “ertain pertinent 
facts. 
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The entire budget request for civil functions is $659,000,000, and of that amount 
Indiana is allowed less than $114 million; that means that Indiana is getting 
one-fourth of 1 percent of the entire amount spent for civil functions. Indiana 
is paying approximately 2.38 percent of the Federal tax, yet is receiving less 
than one-fourth of 1 percent of the total appropriations of civil functions. 

These facts are not given to be critical in any manner of the low percent of 
Federal aid reecived by Indiana in the civil-functions budget; nor is it in any 
way intended as a criticism of other Federal expenditures. I do believe, how- 
ever, it is entirely proper to point out the relatively small amount of money being 
considered by your subcommittee for all improvements to the United States 
that come under civil functions in comparison to the total Federal budget, and 
especially the small percentage that Indiana receives in comparison to the total 
civil-functions appropriations. 

The State of Indiana believes in economy; and I doubt if there is a State in 
the Union that does more for itself in proportion to the amount asked of the 
National Government. We have many needed flood-control projects in the State 
of Indiana, but, as you well know, we are not asking for them at this time. We 
do want the New Albany and Vincennes projects to be completed. You also 
know from past hearings that the Governor of the State of Indiana, both United 
States Senators, and all 11 Members of Congress are wholeheartedly supporting 
this project. It has been given priority by the Indiana Flood Control and Water 
Resources Commission, the Rivers and Harbors Congress, and many such groups, 
and in the recommendations of the United States engineers. This project enjoys 
the wholehearted support not only of the city of Vincennes and the State of 
Indiana but of the entire Hoosier population. 

On behalf of the Seventh District and the entire State of Indiana, again 
I want to thank you for your kind consideration. 


Missourr River, OMana, Nepr., To Sioux Crry, Iowa 


Mr. Rarnavr. Our colleague, Representative Hoeven, has submitted 
the following statement which, if there are no objections, will be added 
to the record of the hearings. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES B.. HOrven, EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL 
District oF Iowa, BEFroRE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL FUNCTIONS OF THE Com- 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have appeared before your committee on pre- 
vious occasions regarding the need for some attention to that portion of the 
Missouri River between Omaha and Sioux City. I think your committee has been 
more or less sympathetic to our needs, but we always seem to be confronted with 
the same old story; namely, that there isn’t enough money to go around. At 
least that is the information we always receive from the Corps of Army Engineers. 

It seems to me that entirely too much attention is being given to that portion 
of the river between Omaha and Kansas City, whereas that portion between 
Omaha and Sioux City is quite generally neglected. The only way out of this 
difficulty, as I see it, is to earmark certain money for work definitely to be done 
between Omaha and Sioux City. 

I am quite sure your committee knows that the Army engineers have classified 
Sioux City in a critical area. About 7 miles of the Missouri River bank is in 
this critical area at Sioux City. . It extends from the material yards north of 
the Sioux City Air Base to a point south known as Timber Point. The Missouri 
River in this area is cutting through rich farm land and unless stopped will cut 
a new channel for the river through this farm land within a comparatively short 
time. When a 20-ton block of soil is washed away at one time, we have real 
cause for alarm. 

The Army engineers estimate that it will take only a comparatively small 
amount of money to remedy the damage already done and to stop the river ero- 
sion in the critical area above mentioned. It has been suggested that $2 million 
be earmarked for work on the Missouri River from Omaha to Sioux City. Per- 
sonally, I would like to see such additional money appropriated, but it remains 
to be said that even half that amount will be of great help, and I assume $1 mil- 
lion will retard damage which would ultimately cost tens of millions of dollars 
if the river is permitted to gnaw away at its banks as it is now doing. 
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It is highly essential that the channel of the Missouri River be stabilized. 
Acres upon acres of valuable farm land will be washed away unless this is done. 
It is false economy to build levees, dikes, and revetments and then permit them 
to be torn out and not repaired. If this neglect continues, all the many millions 
spent will have been wasted. A million or two million dollars appropriated now 
will save the situation. 

I strongly urge that sufficient money be appropriated at this time so that the 
work contemplated by the Army engineers in the Sioux City critical area may be 
accomplished without delay. This money should be earmarked for the specific 
purpose of such improvements. 


Ice Harsor Lock anp Dam 


Mr. Razavr. The following information has been submitted for the 
record by the Department of Fisheries and the Department of Game 
of the State of Washington: 


BRIEF PRESENTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES AND THE DEPARTMENT OF 
GAME OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 20, 1952 


1. Denying the value of Ice Harbor Dam as a major contributor to river 
navigation, reclamation, flood control, or to regional development as a whole. 

s s Denying the value of Ice Harbor Dam as a major contributor to national 
efense. 

8. Urging attention to the feasibility of obtaining greater power production 
through construction of storage dams and steam power plants. 

4. Urging a moratorium on new hydroelectric power projects, other than 
those already under way, until culmination of a current research project to 
develop adequate up- and down-stream fish passage facilities. 

The Department of Fisheries and the Department of Game of the State of 
Washington protest the current proposal to appropriate Federal moneys for the 
construction of Ice Harbor Dam, on the lower Snake River, in the State of 
Washington, for the following reasons: 

I. The construction of Iee Harbor Dam will bring into being so many new 
problems that at least 50 percent of the Columbia River salmon resources will 
be placed in jeopardy. 

II. The construction of Ice Harbor Dam cannot be considered as a single 
structure as it is economically justified only by the construction of three addi- 
tional power dams on the Snake River plus the most costly storage dam in the 
Columbia Basin at Hells Canyon. These several dams represent collectively a 
greater threat to the salmon and steelhead than Ice Harbor alone. 

III. There has not been presented any reasonable economic necessity for the 
construction of this one dam upon the basis of— 

. Production of hydroelectric power, or 

. Establishment of a system of river navigation, or 

. Reclamation of land, or 

. Flood control, or 

. Defense, or 

. Benefits of existing major power plants in the Columbia River Basin. 


VALUE OF SALMON RESOURCE 


The salmon produced in the streams of the State of Washington constitute 
one of the State’s greatest renewable natural resources, being exceeded in total 
value only by the State’s timber resources. The Columbia River Basin is one 
of the five remaining great salmon producing areas in the world (along with 
Puget Sound, Alaska, Siberia, and British Columbia). The Snake River system 
is the largest remaining salmon producing tributary of the Columbia River and 
is estimated by competent biologists to produce in excess of 12 million pounds of 
prime food fish of rich protein content, which constitutes nearly 50 percent of 
the total annual wholesale and recreational value of the Columbia River fishery, 
or $9 million. On the basis of a 4-percent return this reflects a capital value of 
$225 million, This resource has been utilized for over 80 years and in that time 
has been worth nearly a billion dollars at present day values. 

This fishery supplies income, in whole or part, for some 15,000 residents of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

It supplies the principal subsistence of many Indian tribes residing in the area. 

It supplies recreation for thousands of sport fishermen. 
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Further, recent tagging experiments have indicated that fish produced in the 
Snake River contribute to the offshore fishery as far north as Alaska. 

The continuing value of this resource as a producer of protein food cannot be 
estimated, but in the opinion of economists, as populations increase land becomes 
too valuable for the production of animal protein foods and the preservation of 
such a self-renewing natural resource as fish becomes of extreme importance. 


THREAT TO SALMON RESOURCE 


The fact that the lower Snake River dams, of which Ice Harbor is the first unit, 
will seriously damage and cripple the resource is indicated in the following 
quotation from the United States Corps of Engineers Review Report of the 
Columbia River and its Tributaries (appendix P, p. 101, published October 1, 
1948) : 

“The lower Snake dams, collectively, present the greatest threat to the main- 
tenance of the Columbia River salmon population of any project heretofore con- 
structed or authorized in the basin.” 

The context clearly indicates that the above statement was based upon the 
consideration of the construction of these dams with full fish passage facilities 
incorporated into their design. 

There is absolutely no evidence that Ice Harbor Dam can be economically 
justified as a single unit unless it is included as a unit in a plan for the con- 
struction of the other three dams and Hells Canyon Dam. Only with the future 
addition of four dams will it approach any basis of economic justification. 

There are a number of sources of mortality to an adromous fish associated with 
high dams such as those contemplated on the Snake River. The most important 
of these are— 

1. Blocking or delay of migration of adults. 

2. Severe mortalities experienced by seaward migrations of young fish 
passing over dams. 

3. Inundation.of spawning area. 

The past history of dam construction indicates that their erection usually has 
meant a serious curtailment and in some cases the end of the salmon runs native 
to the area above the dams. Departmental records are replete with instances 
of total or serious curtailment of runs chargeable to dams. 

The operations at Bonneville, admittedly one of the finest fishway systems in 
the world, indicate that delay, injury and losses do occur to adults at Bonne- 
ville. Ice Harbor and the three other proposed Snake River dams have higher 
heads than Bonneville, and if the fish are to surmount these barriers after passing 
Bonneville, the Dallas and McNary, the problems of delay, injury and loss will 
become increasingly difficult to solve. 

The cumulative effect of numerous high dams on the adults may well be geo- 
metrical and not merely additive. Extended delay in reaching Spawning grounds 
in a known source of mortality, as shown by studies on the Fraser River which 
indicate that a delay of more than 2 weeks to migrating sockeye (blueback) sal- 
mon has been fatal. In 1951, owing to delay caused by the failure of the tempo- 
rary fish facilities at McNary Dam, the number of blueback salmon reaching the 
spawning grounds was 50 percent fewer than the expected norm. This occur- 
red respite a record run at Bonneville Dam. 

Young salmon experience severe mortalities passing through and over high 
dams and turbines. Experiments conducted over several years at Bonneville 
hy the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, using 1,600,000 fingerlings, showed 
that a 15 percent mortality occurred to the downstream migrants at this struc- 
ture. As Ice Harbor and its companion dams are higher than Bonneville, an 
increased rate of mortality might be expected. There is as yet no experimental 
evidence for these higher head dams to prove the efficiency or the relative safety 
of the two passageways, the turbines and the spillway. Assuming the mortality 
to be 15 percent at any one dam, the outlook may be considered as follows, if the 
four Snake River dams were to be constructed: Out of each 1,000,000 fingerling 
downstream migrants approaching the uppermost dam, Lower Granite, some 
850,000 would survive this obstacle. At this rate, successive passage of Little 
Goose, Lower Monumental, Ice Harbor, McNary, The Dalles, and Bonneville 
would reduce the original 1,000,000 to 320.500. This means, if these figures are 
correct, that passage of these structures would eliminate approximately 70 per- 
cent of young seaward migrating salmon. 

In general, salmon must spawn within close limits of the velocity and tem- 
perature conditions of their native streams. When spawning grounds are 
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flooded and these and other environmental factors changed, the fish must go 
elsewhere to find equivalent conditions, or die unspawned. Equivalent condi- 
tions in the remaining parts of the Snake River system are nonexistent, for there 
are no known alternate spawning grounds available which are not already 
utilized by existing races. 


SNAKE RIVER POWER 


Proposals for the construction of Ice Harbor Dam and the three other lower 
Snake River projects are for the production of hydroelectric power. 

The initial capacity of Ice Harbor Dam, considered as a single unit, is 
195,000 kilowatts, and the total capacity of the four lower Snake River dams is 
only 735,000 kilowatts, a relatively small block of power in relation to the 
power produced at other Columbia River structures now in production or under 
construction: McNary’ 980,000 kilowatts, Chief Joseph, 1,152,000 kilowatts, The 
Dalles, 980,000 kilowatts, Bonneville, 564,000 kilowatts, and Grand Coulee, 
2,172,000 kilowatts. Ice Harbor, therefore, is not an important unit in the 
development of Columbia River power. 

The evaluation of power benefits as outlined in the United States Corps of 
Engineers’ appendix D to Special Report on Selection of Sites, Lower Snake 
River, March 14, 1947, seems within reason and is essentially as follows: 

From the present wholesale rate of $17.50 per kilowatt-year that Bonneville 
Power Administration receives for its power was deducted $6.25 per kilowatt- 
year to cover transmission losses and costs, leaving $11.25 per kilowatt-year 
actually credited to power benefits. This $11.25 per kilowatt-year was further 
divided to facilitate crediting of the fixed-cost factor of power revenues and also 
the variable cost factor of energy revenues patterned after methods of measuring 
steam power benefits. This method of evaluation resulted in power revenues 
of $9,218,800 (1946 index) for the initial power installation at the four dams, 
and power revenues of $10,323,000 for the ultimate power installation. Ice 
Harbor represents only one quarter of this amount. 

The evaluation of power revenues in the later report, Letter Report Lower 
Snake River Project, October 20, 1948 (revised April 26, 1949), is even more 
questionable, quoting as follows: 

“Paragraph 31, Evaluation of Power Benefits: Power benefits evaluated herein 
on a northwest area system, or market-wide basis, are predicated fundamentally 
on the estimated value of a kilowatt-hour of energy delivered to customers at 
the load centers. Such a value has been determined on the basis of the average 
price at which energy could be sold to the average northwest consumer without 
discouraging his use of power and thus without retarding the rate of load 
growth envisioned for the area. 

“This rate would also be such as to retain the competitive position of North- 
west as compared to other parts of the United States. To arrive at a reasonable 
tigure for the value‘of power (direct power benefit), applicable to electrical energy 
produced at Federal plants, a joint study was undertaken by the Bonneville 
Power Administration, the San Francisco regional office of the Federal Power 
Commission, and the Corps of Engineers. As a result of the investigations by 
these three agencies 4.46 mills was adopted as the measure of direct benefits 
resulting from each kilowatt-hour of energy delivered to load centers. For 
use in this report the 4.46 mills per kilowatt-hour has been converted to an equiv- 
alent value of $26 per prime kilowatt of capacity at the generating station, as- 
suming a 75 percent load factor and after taking into account the transmission 
losses and costs. 

“Paragraph 32. The above value of power has been further confirmed by an 
alternative analysis of power value in the Pacific Northwest made by determining 
the cost of power from the most economical steam plants in the United States, 
based on present-day construction, fuel, and operating costs, and subtracting 
from this figure a differential sufficiently large to attract heavy industry to the 
northwest region. These studies show that the favorable position held by the 
Pacific Northwest in 1940 with respect to power rates, as compared to the rest 
of the country, would still prevail since the costs of alternative sources of energy 
for industrial expansion in other parts of the country have increased at least 
in proportion to the cost of new hydro power in the Northwest. 

“Paragraph 33. It is stressed that the value of 4.46 mills per kilowatt-hour as 
adopted by the three Federal agencies is not to be interpreted as a rate which 
should be charged for federally developed energy in the Northwest power sys- 
tem. The Grand Coulee and Bonneville projects and much of the existing Fed- 
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eral transmission system were constructed during a period in which costs 
were materially less than they are today. These plants would thus continue to 
supply a large block of power to the future larger Northwest power system at a 
relatively low cost. When combined with the anticipated higher cost of future 
hydro power a composite cost will be created that would be less than the direct 
power benefit adopted for this region.” 

It does not seem logical to credit power benefits with a rate per kilowatt-year 
greater than the current market rate of $17.50 per kilowatt-year. Using the 
same logic our fisheries could be evaluated on the basis of $1 per pound (present 
price of prime beef) rather than the $0.50 per pound which has been the evalua- 
tion in the past, assuming beef would be the substitute if we did not have fish 
available, The value of the Snake River salmon would be $18 million annually 
on this basis. Also, consideration should be taken of the fact that if to this 
$26 per kilowatt-year the sum of $6.25 per kilowatt-year were added for trans- 
mission losses and costs, we would actually be crediting power benefits with a 
rate of $32.25 per kilowatt-year, which is approaching the cost of steam power 
per kilowatt-year in the Northwest. 

The destruction of a resource producing $9 million per year in new value hav- 
ing a capitalized worth of $225 million at 4 percent on the basis of the doubtful 
values set forth as justifi¢ation for the dams under consideration would be in- 
defensibly poor management of the natural resources of the United States. 


NAVIGATION 


To date no factually supported claim has been advanced that the benefits that 
might accrue from the establishment of river navigation facilities on this stretch 
of the Snake River will in any way equal the damage done to the existing 
fisheries resource. Further, the benefit values attributed to the projects from 
navigation are based on the establishment of sufficiently low rates by means of 
a Government-subsidized barge route to attract the traffic now handled ade- 
quately by the railroads from which the Government derives large tax revenue. 

River navigation lines have been operating on the Columbia River for many 
years and are now able to negotiate the Snake River 54 percent of the time. 
The greatest total tonnage carried to date was in the year 1947 when 907,121 tons 
were moved. Of this amount, a total of 809,004 tons consisted of the upstream 
movement of petroleum products. In general this movement of petroleum 
products has constituted approximately 90 percent of the total movement of 
cargo on the river. 

The Standard Oil Co. of California has recently completed a general use pipe- 
line from Salt Lake City, Utah, to Pasco, Wash. The company has also an- 
nounced plans to continue a connecting line to Spokane, Wash. In other words, 
facilities are established to transport the bulk of the products that constitute the 
river cargoes at rates with which barge traffic cannot compete. Attorneys for 
these barge lines have stated that when petroleum products could be moved into 
the interior of Oregon, Washington, and southern Idaho by pipeline, barge trans- 
portation would be ruined, and they are opposed to pipelines for this reason. 
This logic defeats the principle of cheap transportation costs for the benefit 
of the general public, a principle which has been advanced continuously as a 
reason for river transportation improvements. The States of Washington and 
Oregon are now asked to consider a further sacrifice of the fisheries resources 
under the guise of cheaper barge transportation when a great part of the barge 
traffic moved is petroleum, a commodity that can now be handled by a cheaper 
means not entailing any fishery or other river problem. 

Further Government studies of Government subsidized river navigation 
projects do not indicate that real benefits have been attained. Quoting from 
House Document 159, Public aids to domestic transportation, a report to the 
Seventy-ninth Congress from a board of investigation appointed under the 
Transportation Act of 1940, page 70: 

“Savings to water users: Benefits from improved waterways have commonly 
been measured in the terms of transportation savings, which are or may be 
realized by those who use the waterways. Such estimated savings are calculated 
as the difference between what shippers would pay for transportation by some 
other means, usually by rail, and the charges, or operating costs borne by shippers 
who use the waterways which are improved and maintained at public expense. 
While the procedure is useful in appraising projects under existing waterways 
policies, it must nevertheless be stressed that the savings referred to are not 
real economic savings such as would indicate the comparative economy of 
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waterway transportation. They result largely or wholly, from a shifting of 
transportation costs from the shippers to the taxpayers, who instead bear the 
hidden costs of navigation improvements and their maintenance.” 


IRRIGATION 


No large blocks of land are in readiness to use water from Ice Harbor and 
associated dams. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Ice Harbor and the lower Snake Dams are not considered as flood-control 
measures of any major importance in the over-all river plans, as there is no 
storage capacity in the pools. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Recently Ice Harbor proponents have released publicity implying that the 
construction of Ice Harbor Dam is essential as a vital defense project to supply 
the demands for power at the Hanford atomic plant at Richland, Wash. 

In view of the small block of power which Ice Harbor can produce—195,000 
kilowatts after 3 years of construction—we must point out that McNary Dam 
now hearing completion is in close proximity to the Hanford project, and will 
be producing power by 1953. If national defense is being considered as one of 
the reasons for the Ice Harbor project, it would seem logical then to speed the 
installation of the generators at McNary which could more quickly develop 
equivalent power in the same locality and for the same purpose, Also legislation 
(H. R. 4963) has been introduced to establish at least eight steam plants with 
400,000 kilowatt capacity, one of which could be located at Pasco in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Hanford. Such a steam plant could be constructed and power 
made available to the atomic plant at least 2 years before the generating capacity 
of Ice Harbor could be available and would assure a source of power unaffected 
by river condition. Therefore we contend that Ice Harbor should be considered 
only as a minor alternate defense project, if as a defense project at all. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The committee should consider that the construction of dams on the Snake 
River will change the present regional emphasis toward the full development 
of power at Grand Coulee, Chief Joseph, and Rock Island Dams as well as the 
main river dams below the confluences of the Snake by upstream storages above 
Grand Coulee. The storages which will be required to make the lower Snake 
River dams economically feasible will not increase the firm power capacities 
of these major structures above the Snake River. Greater storage potential 
exists in the upper Columbia and its tributaries than on the Snake River, a fact 
that should be given primary consideration as there are no fishery problems 
involved. 

A serious problem also exists below Grand Coulee in connection with unstable 
river banks requiring close regulation of storage there and causing an actual 
reduction in peak power output. There is also discussion of additional units 
to be installed at Grand Coulee. Obviously neither of these considerations will 
be benefited by developments on the Snake River, although they offer potentially 
greater power production ahead of any possible on the Snake. 

In the planning for the Columbia River Basin development, Ice Harbor Dam 
and related projects have been proposed a number of times in the past. At re- 
gional level, because of the fishery problems inherent with Ice Harbor and 
the other three Snake River Dams, other projects have been chosen first with a 
general understanding that Ice Harbor would be the last to be considered. The 
consideration is based in part on the value of the fisheries affected, since these 
dams would give the least possible return in power development in the basin 
while causing greater fish losses potentially than any encountered at existing 
Federal dams. This fact has made development of such dams as McNary, 
Chief Joseph and fiinally The Dalles on which the first construction contract has 
been let, most valuable as additions to over-all regional development. The 
navigation and power interests which repeatedly bring forth the Ice Harbor de- 
velopment appear to ignore these previously accepted principles. 
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FISHERY RESEARCH PROGRAM 


In March 1947 the Assistant Secretary of the Department of the Interior 
in a memorandum requested a 10-year moratorium on the construction of dams 
in the main stem of the Snake and the Columbia Rivers below the Okanogan 
River. The time interval was to be used in part for the proper study of the 
over-all Snake River fishery problems. The activation of Ice Harbor Dam 
now will not permit this study period and no additional information can be 
gained by the operation of such major dams as McNary and The Dalles. A 
series of cooperative experimentation directed toward the solution of the many 
problems confronting the maintenance of fisheries at dams is now just begin- 
ning. This research program is of major caliber and its consequences may 
well be far reaching in that the results obtained may permit the sensible hydro- 
electric development of the Columbia Basin without jeopardizing the fishery 
resource. However, present knowledge does not provide adequate answers 
to the problems which must be solved to perpetuate the fishery resource when 
confronted by a series of dams. Consequently, attention of the Appropriations 
Committee is drawn to the fact that fishery agencies do not and have not opposed 
the orderly development of hydroelectric power on the Columbia River, and 
submit that the construction of Ice Harbor is unwise at this time. As repre- 
sentatives of the State charged with the protection of the fishery resource, 
we must continue to protest Ice Harbor and its related projects until such time 
as scientific research provides the means to preserve the fishery resource. 


Nortuwest Pupstic Powrr Association 


Mr. Ranaut. The following statement was submitted by Mr. Nor- 
wood, of the Northwest Public Power Association, for the record: 


STATEMENT OF Gus Norwoop, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NORTHWEST PUBLIC POWER 
ASSOCIATION, VANCOUVER, WASH., RELATING TO APPROPRIATIONS FOR PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST FLOOD CONTROL AND RIVERS PROJECTS, FOR THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


My name is Gus Norwood. I serve as executive secretary of the Northwest 
Public Power Association, whose members consist of 80 rural-electric coopera- 
tives, public-utility districts, and municipal-electric distribution systems in 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 

We regret that the cost of travel and our preoccupation with the operating 
problems incident to the power shortage in the Pacific Northwest precludes a 
personal appearance before your committee. 

The utility members of this association and the 2,000 000 people whom they 
serve with electricity in the Pacific Northwest have a vital interest in the 
construction program of the Corps of Engineers. In fact, the main operating 
problem of Pacific Northwest electric utilities is the power shortage. 


SUMMARY 


This association endorses the recommendations of the President’s budget 
message for the Pacific Northwest. 


ICE HARBOR DAM OVERDUE 


The board of trustees of this association at its winter meeting on January 25, 
1952, reaffirmed its position in urging the immediate start of construction of 
the Ice Harbor Dam on the Snake River, as recommended by the President, 
with an initial appropriation of $5,000,000. 

The people of this region were shocked last year when they learned that this 
important power and navigation project was omitted from the appropriations 
bill. Liberal and conservative newspapers alike acted in concert and editorial- 
ized shoulder to shoulder to the fact that the omission of Ice Harbor Dam was 
regrettable. 

The construction of Ice Harbor Dam is the first step of the ladder in the 
development of the 11 million kilowatts of potential hydroelectric power of the 
Snake River and it is also the first step in converting a useless and dangerous 
watercourse into a valuable channel of commerce, making possible ultimately 
continuous water navigation from the Pacifie Ocean 495 miles to Lewiston, Idaho. 
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The proximity of the Ice Harbor Dam to the Hanford installation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission makes the construction of this generating plant particularly 
desirable. Utility operators have been perturbed by the suggestions of AEC 
that the Hanford works might have to be supplied with electricity by means of 
separate circuits feeding from isolated generators at Grand Coulee Dam. This 
has been seriously proposed in order to reduce the variation in frequency and 
voltage which has occurred at Hanford during peak-hour operations. Such 
isolation of Grand Coulee generators would result in a serious loss to the North- 
west power pool, both in terms of actual kilowatts and in flexibility of operations. 
This problem could have been prevented had the Ice Harbor Dam been started 
in 1948. The problem will become more aggravated with each passing year. 
The AEC also has hinted that it might be desirable for them to build steam- 
generating plants at Hanford. This would be wasteful. 

Thus it will be seen that the members of this association become directly 
involved even on the national defense aspects of this power project. 

Equally direct is our concern over the inadequate power supply in the Ice 
Harbor Dam area. The growth of civilian power requirements incident to the 
Hanford project is in direct proportion and in fact somewhat in advance of the 
power requirements of AEC. For example, Benton County in the State of Wash- 
ington is the fastest growing county in the Nation, having jumped from 12,000 
population in 1940 to 65,000 in 1950. This is a gain of over 44 percent. All of 
these people use electricity. 

The Ice Harbor Dam is a good power and navigation project. It has been de- 
signed with fish ladders adequate to enable the fish to climb the 100 feet necessary 
for them to reach their spawning grounds. The dam will rest on an excellent 
foundation and present no major engineering problems. Since the construction 
will be only a few miles from Pasco, it will not be necessary to expend large 
quantities of materials for building new construction towns. 

From an economic standpoint, the members of this association cannot be placed 
in a position of supporting a project which will result in a serious increase in 
power costs. We are therefore happy to note the excellent feasibility of Ice 
Uarbor Dam as a low-cost power project. Since the members of this association 
are purchasing over $12 million of electrical energy a year and are doubling their 
purchases about every 4 years, your committee will appreciate our interest in 
promoting first the lowest cost power projects. Fortunately in this case one of 
the lowest cost power projects can be urged equally from the standpoint of 
national defense and from the standpoint of economic feasibility and sound 
engineering. 


Ice Harsor Lock anp Dam 


Mr. Ranaut. The following additional information has been sub- 
mitted by Mr. Herbert D. West, executive president, Inland Empire 
Waterways Association, as added support to his statement beginning 
on page 147: 


RESOLUTION No. 334 


Whereas there exists a critical national shortage of electric power for defense 
purposes, including atomic energy; and 

Whereas Ice Harbor lock and dam were authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act of 1945: and 

Whereas the Ice Harbor project is of great importance in connection with 
present Pacific Northwest regional power demands, more especially in the Pasco- 
Kennewick-Richland defense area where the great Hanford works are 
located ; and 

Whereas Ice Harbor is the only remaining project having sufficient design and 
planning already completed to permit immediate construction, making power 
available in December of 1956; and 

Whereas the Ice Harbor project is multipurpose, providing substantial power, 
navigation, irrigation, and recreation benefits ; and 

Whereas the President in his budget message to Congress January 21, 1952, 
requested funds to initiate construction of the Ice Harbor project, one of two 
authorized projects in the entire Nation requested this year: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Commissioners of Public Utility District No. 1, of Clark 
County, Wash., respectfully urge the Committee on Appropriations, the Honor- 
able Clarence Cannon, chairman, House of Representatives, and the Committee 
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on Appropriations, the Honorable Kenneth McKellar, chairman, United States 
Senate, to appropriate $5,000,000 to initiate construction of the Ice Harbor lock 
and dam during fiscal year 1953. 

Passed and adopted in regular session this 14th day of February 1952 at 
Vancouver, Wash. 

Pusito Utmiry District No. 1 
[SEAL] OF CLARK County, WasH., 
By Keye H. Meyer, President. 
Attest: 


JosePpH A. Ast, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the Ice Harbor lock and dam, on the Snake River was authorized by 
the Harbor and River Act of 1945, and 
Whereas this project is a vital link in the system of locks and dams essential 
to the full utilization of the natural resources of the Columbia River Basin, and, 
Whereas the Ice Harbor project is of utmost importance in supplying the 
urgent demands for more regional power in the Pacific Northwest, especially 
those in the Pasco-Kennewick-Richland area, and, 

Whereas Ice Harbor is a multiple-purpose dam, providing substantial power, 
encouraging navigation, irrigation, and recreational benefits, and 

Whereas the President of the United States in his budget message to Congress 
January 21, 1952, requested funds to start construction of the Ice Harbor project, 
it being one of the two authorized projects in the entire Nation to be started 
this year, and, 

Whereas an appropriation for the fiscal year 1953 would insure a start on con- 
struction that would make possible a continuation of construction that would 
insure its completion during a period of great need: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Morrow County Court of Morrow County, Oreg., respect- 
fully urge the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress to appropriate a sum of $5,000,000 to initiate a start on 
the construction of the Ice Harbor lock and dam during the fiscal year of 1953. 


Morrow County, A POLITICAL SUBDIVISION 
OF THE STAFF OF OREGON, 


[SEAL] By GarNer BaviaTr, County Judge. 





Uprer CoLuMBIA RIVER BASIN COMMISSION OF OREGON, 
Pendleton, Oreg., February 16, 1952. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CANNON: The Upper Columbia River Basin Commission of Oregon 
is a statutory commission created by the people of the State of Oregon in its 
regular 1951 legislative session. 

In regular meeting at The Dalles, Oreg., on Saturday, February 9, 1952, the 
Upper Columbia River Basin Commission enacted a motion directing the chair- 
man to advise your committee of its unequivocal support for the budget appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 to initiate construction of Ice Harbor lock and dam on the 
Snake River in fiscal year 1953. 

Further, this commission is interested at this time only in those projects es- 
sential to the national defense effort and which will have long-term peacetime 
values. 

This commission respectfully urges your approval of support of the budget 
recommendation. 

Respectfully yours, 
Upper CoLuMBIA RIVER BASIN 

CoMMISSION OF OREGON, 
JAMES H. Sturais, Chairman, 
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Morrow County Court, 
Heppner, Oreg., February 14, 1952. 
Hon.. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CANNON: This communication and the accompanying resolution is 
directed to you with the approval of the commissioners of Morrow County, Oreg., 
in the interest of the proposed Ice Harbor lock and dam, on the Snake River, in 
the State of Washington. 

Interested as we are in the development of the entire Columbia River Basin 
and living in an area within 50 miles of the McNary Dam on the Columbia River, 
which is now under construction; within 100 miles of The Dalies Dam, which 
has received its first appropriation and the contractor starting work this week; 
within 100 miles of the Hanford Atomic facilities, as well as other public- and 
private-power projects on the Columbia River, we are in a position to note at 
first hand the importance and vital necessity for the early completion of the 
power, navigation, and irrigation projects within the Columbia River Basin. 

The Ice Harbor lock and dam is a vital link in the system of dams as ap- 
proved by the United States Army Engineers. Its construction would not only 
provide a source of additional power for use of all the West, but would pave the 
way for greater utilization of the Snake Riyer for navigation and irrigation. 
An appropriation for the start of construction on this dam would assist in assur- 
ing its completion about the same time as of McNary and The Dalles, thereby 
expediting the use of the natural resources of the Columbia and Snake Rivers 
for national defense and industry. 

Trusting that your committee will give favorable consideration to an appro- 
priation for the early start on construction at Ice Harbor, I am, 

Sincerely 
GARNET BaARRATT, 
Morrow County Judge. 


ORGANIZATIONS IN Support OF $5,000,000 To INITIATE CONSTRUCTION OF IcE HARBOR 
Lock AND DAM ON THE SNAKE RIVER, OrEG., WASH., AND IDAHO 


Umatilla County Court, Pendleton, Oreg. 

Asotin County Waterways Association, Clarkston, Wash. 
Public utility district No. 1, Vancouver, Idaho. 
Lewistown Chamber of Commerce, Lewistown, Idaho. 
Pullman Chamber of Commerce, Pullman, Wash. 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 

Port of Pasco, Pasco, Wash. 

Lewistown Grain Growers, Inc., Lewistown, Idaho. 
Building and Construction Trades Council, Pasco, Wash. 
Tillicum Grange No. 799, Pendleton, Oreg. 

Port of Kennewick, Kennewick, Wash. 

The Prosser Commercial Club, Prosser, Wash. 
Vancouver Chamber of Commerce, Vancouver, Wash. 
Kennewick Chamber of Commerce, Kennewick, Wash. 
Morrow County Court, Heppner, Oreg. 

Public utility district No. 1, Longview, Wash. 

Pendleton Chamber of Commerce, Pendleton, Oreg. 
Asotin County Pomona Grange No. 57, Clarkston, Wash. 


Buapenspure, Mp., Ftoop Controt Prosecr 


Mr. Rasavt. The following letter was received from our colleague 
from Maryland, Representative Sasscer. If there are no objections 
it will be introduced into the record : 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D, C,, March 4, 1952. 
Hon. JOHN KERR, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Functions, Appropriations Committee 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear CorLEaGue: I wish to call your attention again to the need for funds for 
the Bladensburg, Md., flood control project, and to urge that the $50,000 which 
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was approved by the budget will be included in the appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1953. 

This was one of the projects declared essential to civilian defense. 

In view of the urgency of this project and its established need for civilian 
defense, I feel that in addition to the $50,000 planning item sent down in the 
budget, funds for construction should be included in the approriation bill. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
LANSDALE G. SASSCER. 


Los ANGELES Country Drainace AREA Provgecr 


Mr. Rasaut. Representative Chet Holifield of California has sub- 
mitted the following letter for the record. If there are no objections 
it will be entered therein: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1982. 
Hion. Joun H. Kerr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Functions of the Army House Committee 
on Appropriations, The Capitol, Washington 25, D.C. — 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: With the cooperation of your committee and the cor- 
responding Senate Committee, the Army Corps of Engineers and the Los Angeles 
County flood control district have been moving ahead slowly on construction of 
various units of the Los Angeles County drainage area project. 

Progress during the past ten years on this and similar projects has been re- 
taurded by diversion of funds and material resources from civilian public works 
to defense programs. 

Unfortunately, while Los Angeles flood control work had to be slowed, the 
need for the protection it will afford has been accelerating. The population of 
Los Angeles County has increased to 4,466,000, which is about 2.75 percent 
of the Nation’s population. New concentrations of industry and residences 
have developed, and these are for the most part on lands inadequately protected 
against flood damage. Work on control units for these areas had been deferred 
or carried on at a token rate. A period of dry years has saved these lands 
from flood disasters. Weather experts now expect more moisture in southern 
California during the next rain cycle. The storms in January which caused 
the flood emergency beginning January 15, 1952, pointed out the danger of fur- 
ther postponement of certain units of the drainage project, particularly the 
Whittier Narrows Dam. 

I have appeared before your committee regularly in past years in behalf of 
funds for the Whittier Narrows Dam. Its completion, which is now possible 
within two years if Congress grants sufficient funds, will reduce the flow of the 
Los Angeles, Rio Hondo, and San Gabriel Rivers in time of flood. This, I 
understand, is the first attainable objective in the effort to guard southeast 
Los Angeles County, and without its completion other phases of the effort will 
be ineffective. 

Coordinated with Whittier Narrows Dam to cope with dangerous accumula- 
tions of water on the flat lands to the south, it will be necessary to increase the 
capacity of the Los Angeles, Rio Hondo, and San Gabriel channels and to build a 
network of storm drains into these channels extending miles in all directions. 
The Los Angeles County flood control district is able to move ahead on this 
program, but without an increase in the rate of Federal assistance it cannot do 
the required construction at Whittier Narrows. 

Through the years the Los Angeles County Flood control district has borne a 
large share of the expense of its projects, a much larger share than most local 
cooperating agencies in the civil functions program. Now due to conditions 
beyond its control the district is making a special plea for Federal help. The 
district would be unresponsive to the needs of the people and industry of Los 
Angeles County if it did not ask to be permitted to complete Whittier Narrows 
within 2 years. 

Particularly on behalf of the residents of Monterey Park, Montebello, Santa 
Fe Springs, Norwalk, Artesia, and Hawaiian Gardens, I wish to urge favorable 
action on this appropriation. The Nineteenth Congressional District, which I 
have been representing 10 years, as reapportioned following the 1950 census by 
the California State Legislature, includes these communities. Flowing through 





my district are the Los Angeles, Rio Hondo, and San Gabriel Rivers, and Coyote 
Creek. The January storms indicated serious flood control inadequacies on each 
of these rivers. This was not a major flood, yet large areas were under water, 
10 lives were lost and millions of dollars in property damage resulted. 

I trust your committee will give favorable consideration to the request as 
presented by the very able Chief Engineer of the Los Angeles County flood 
eontrol district, Col. Harold E. Hedger. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, Member of Congress. 


Kansas River Lever Construcrion 


Mr. Ranaut. The following statement was received from Represen- 
tative Cole, of Kansas, in support of levee construction on the north 
Topeka side of the Kansas River. If there are no objections it will 
be introduced into the record. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT M. COLE 


Mr. Chairman, I understand the Corps of Army Engineers has recommended 
an appropriation of $5,000 for levees to be constructed on the north Topeka 
side of the Kansas River. This is a part of a complete plan proposed by the 
engineers for local protection for Topeka. 

The construction of these levees is suggested at this time because acquisition 
proceedings with respect to R/W for this unit have been essentially completed, 
and the local interests are favorable toward the flood-control project. 

I recommend that your committee give favorable consideration to this appro- 
priation because the people in north Topeka are now rebuilding their homes 
and businesses and are desperately in need of some assurance that they will 
be protected from high water which may occur at any time. 

It is my understanding that this proposed protection is merely supplemental 
to other plans of engineers for facilities in the Kansas River Basin. However, 
the reason this particular levee is urged is that it will afford relief from other 
than great floods. Plans and proposals for other local protection for Topeka 
are in the making but this one is now ready to proceed. I hope, therefore, the 
money will be forthcoming. 


TurrLe Creek 


Mr. Rasaur. The following letter was received from Mr. Jameson 
of the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans. If there are no objec- 
tions it will be introduced into the record. 


THE MENNINGER FOUNDATION, 
Topeka, Kans., February 27, 1952. 
Representative CLARENCE CANNON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE CANNON: I realize that at this time you are being bomn- 
barded with letters concerning the appropriation for the Tuttle Creek Dam, and 
I would like to add my honest opinion after much thought. 

I feel that for the Federal Government to appropriate the many millions 
necessary for its construction would be to admit that our Government is no 
longer a government of the people, by the people, and for the people—that the 
right of the individual no longer exists. Therefore, I hope that you will not 
opprove this appropriation. 

We have seen of late so many evidences of the misuse of the term, “for the 
good of the greatest number.’ Large dams are built, big highways are con- 
structed removing valuable land from agricultural use. 

I do not see how, with a rapidly rising population, we can continue to take 
large areas out of agricultural production with very little thought of the pro- 
tection of the rights of the individual. There is only the selfish desire of public 
group or groups of private individuals to further their personal gains by 
ignoring the fundamental principles of good citizenship. 
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The mayor of Topeka and other public officials have spent thousands of 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money in a drive to secure signatures on a petition 
asking for the dam, but were only able to secure approximately 5,000 signa- 
tures, not a third of the people in the flooded area. Most of those people want 
protection, yes, but not at the expense of other innocent individuals. 

What would the Tuttle Creek Dam do by way of good or evil? 

(1) It would not protect property. Has anyone but our job-sustaining, monu- 
ment-loving Army engineers ever been able to prove that big dams have pre- 
vented floods? No. 

(2) It could not have prevented the 1951 flood because the records of the water 
resources board show that the rain fell south of this area. Colonel Lincoln of 
the Army engineers says, “What if the rain would have been in this area?’ 
Since no heavy rains in the past from this area alone have ever caused a down- 
stream flood, Tuttle Creek could not have prevented something which has never 
happened. If the rainfall had been in both places it still could not prevent a flood 
because Topeka had one without the Blue River being the major contributing 
cause. 

(3) It would destroy homes of thousands of people compelling them to find 
homes elsewhere on farms that do not exist in such mass lots. 

(4) It would destroy the 57,000 or more acres of rich land and the crops 
which they produce. 

Instead of turning millions and millions of dollars over to the Army engineers 
I hope you will do all in your power to promote the diversion of some of these 
funds to the Department of Agriculture to be used in putting into effect soil- 
conservation programs on a basin program. I have seen a few remarks in local 
papers asking why these Blue Valley farmers and others have not been pruc- 
ticing soil conservation. Has there been a big program to put such a program 
into effect? No. Only a few thousands are appropriated for soil-conservation 
programs as compared to the millions to the Army engineers for just making 
studies. 

I hope that the Corps of Army Engineers, as such, can be eliminated before 
we, the people, have to rise up to overthrow this group as a governing agency. 

I also do not favor Colonel Lincoln’s dry-dam proposal for Tuttle Creek since 
no construction changes were made and by the time it was completed other 
interests would have applied their pressure so that when it would be of any 
value, time doubtful, it would be full as was Kanopolis Dam on July 13, 1951. 

I say let’s make that $80,000,000 do a little more good. 

Very truly yours, 
HoMER JAMESON, 
Chief of Maintenance, The Menninger Foundation. 


Froop Conrrot Puan ror Stars or Kansas 


Mr. Rasavt. The following resolutions were adopted by the city of 
Manhattan, Kans. They are the resolutions mentioned by the Corps 
of Engineers on page 372 of part 1. The insert thereon is completely 
erroneous since Manhattan has never passed a resolution endorsing 
the Pick-Sloan plan or asked for more adequate upstream protection : 


JULY 24, 1951. 
The City Commission, Manhattan, Kans., at their adjourned meeting held 
Monday, July 23, 1951, 7: 30 p. m., at the city hall, adopted the following motion: 
That the City Commission of Manhattan, Kans., approves a coordinated and 
comprehensive flood-control plan for the State of Kansas. 
I hereby certify that the above motion is on record in Minute Book No. 8, 
page 166, and is in the office of the city clerk of said city. 


OrPHA Stewart, Acting City Clerk. 


I, Orpha Stewart, acting city clerk of the city of Manhattan, Kans., do hereby 
certify that the following excerpts are taken from the minutes of an adjourned 
meeting of the governing body, city of Manhattan, Kans., held Tuesday, January 
22, 1952, 3 o’clock p. m. at the city hall, with Mayor Z. R. Hook presiding. Com- 
missioners Harold Howe, Ashley L. Monahan, and Richard D. Rogers present, 
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and Commissioner Lillian P. Bascom absent, and that the same appear in Register 
No. 8, page 215: 

“Motion by Commissioner Howe, seconded by Commissioner Rogers, carried 
unanimously that the city commission agrees in principle with the plans sub- 
mitted by the Army engineers for a ring dike around the city of Manhattan 
to provide low-level flood protection, pending more adequate upstream protec- 
tion and local study, and further that the city notify the Army engineers and 
other governmental agencies that might be concerned that the city has authority 
to acquire the necessary right-of-way for the dike provided the proposal is ap- 
proved by the voters when the plans are sufficiently complete to be finally sub- 
mitted for their approval. 

“All voted ‘aye.’ 

“Motion by Commissioner Rogers, seconded by Commissioner Monahan, car- 
ried unanimously that the city notify the Army engineers, Hon. Albert Cole, 
and other members of the Kansas delegation in Washington and other govern- 
mental agencies that might be concerned that it is the sense of this commission 
that the raising of the Rock Island Railroad bridge and the widening and dredging 
of the Kansas River channel at Manhattan, Kans., is of paramount importance 
to the safety of the city of Manhattan, Kans., and its citizens, and that the city 
commission respectfully petitions that immediate steps be taken to accomplish 
the objectives set out heretofore. 

“All voted ‘aye.’ ” 

Signed and sealed this 28th day of January 1952. 


OrpHA Stewart, Acting City Clerk. 


Saturpay, Marcu 1, 1952. 
Ice Harsor Lock aNp Dam, WASHINGTON 
WITNESSES 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

PAUL J. RAVER, ADMINISTRATOR, BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

SOL E. SCHULTZ, CHIEF ENGINEER, BONNEVILLE POWER ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

MORGAN D. DUBROW, MANAGER, WASHINGTON OFFICE, BONNE- 
VILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 

ALBERT M. DAY, DIRECTOR, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

NEIL J. CAROTHERS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PRODUCTION, ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION 

GUY THAXTON, POWER ENGINEER, DIVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 

AND SUPPLY, ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

ROGER, I. HARRIS, ATTORNEY, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Rasaut. We have before us this morning our colleague, Con- 
gressman Jackson, and some employees of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Department of the Interior. 

We will be very glad to hear from the Congressman at this time. 
You might introduce the witnesses and then proceed. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman and my colleagues on the committee: 
I wish to make a brief preliminary statement. I know the committee 
is quite familiar with this project over a period of sometime. The pur- 
pose of this ae this morning, however, is to discuss some of the 
technical problems faced by the Atomic Energy Commission operation 

93619—52—pt. 2—Ba 
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at Richland, Wash., with reference to their over-all power needs for 
the Hanford Works. 

Last November, as a member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I met at Richland with representatives of the Hanford 
operation office, headed by Mr. David Shaw, and representatives of the 
General Electric Co. that operate Hanford for the Commission, to- 
gether with Dr. Paul Raver, who is here this morning, and his chief 
engineer, Mr. Sol Schultz, to discuss the power requirements at the 
Hanford operation. 

It was quite clear as the result of this conference that the Hanford 
people faced a very serious power problem, not only with reference 
to the then existing operation, but the expanded program then under- 
way. 

Since that time, as you gentlemen know, and as the President ad- 
vised in his budget message, there is now being prepared for submission 
to Congress in the next few days a vastly expanded atomic energy 
program, which will involve somewhere between $5 billion and ru 
billion. Hanford will play a major role in this expansion. 

I thought it would be helpful if we could have a presentation of the 
technical problems related to this project and determine exactly what 
the pone requirements are for Hanford, together with possible future 
neeas. 

Present this morning is the head of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, Dr. Paul Raver, together with his chief engineer, Mr. Sol 
Schultz, Mr. Morgan Dubrow, who is the manager of the Washington 
office, and Mr. Albert M. Day, Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Representing the Atomic Energy Commission we have Mr. Neil J. 
Carothers, Deputy Director of Production, who will testify; Mr. Guy 
Thaxton, power engineer, Division of Construction and Supply; and 
Mr. Roger I. Harris, deputy chief counsel. Mr. Cook, who is listed as 
a witness, could not be here this morning. I understand his father is 
very ill. 

I hope that as a result of the hearing the subcommittee will have a 
better understanding of the urgent and critical need of reliable power 
from a source close to the Hanford Works. As one Member of Con- 
gress, I believe it to be my duty to call this situation to the attention 
of the subcommittee. The committee has a very grave responsibility 
here in view of the urgency of the atomic-energy program. 

Mr. Jackson. The gentlemen appearing here are appearing at the 
direction of the Bureau of the Budget. 

I would like to suggest that the atomi¢-energy representatives be 
authorized to edit the record and to delete any classified information 
that should be eliminated. 

Mr. Davis. Did I understand that, as a result of your meetings at 
Richland with these gentlemen, it was then the suggestion of the 
joint committee, of which you are a member, that these gentlemen 
from the Commission should appear here this morning and present 
this picture ? 

Mr. Jackson. No; it is not at the suggestion of the Joint Commit- 
tee. They are here at the direction of the Bureau of the Budget. The 
committee, however, has discussed the general power-shortage prob- 
lems. From time to time the staff of the committee and members of 
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the committee have been advised of this problem. Our committee has 
not taken any official action, because the Atomic Energy Commission 
has the responsibility of meeting their power needs. 

The primary problem is the question of power, both for the imme- 
diate requirements and for the future requirements of the program. 

Mr. Davis. Then we may expect they will cover power problems on 
a country-wide basis in the discussion; is that correct 

Mr. Jackson. I think there may be some general statement as to the 
over-all power requirements of the country; but it is my understand- 
ing that the testimony here will relate directly to the power problem 
at Hanford as it ties in with the project now pending before your com- 
mittee, the Ice Harbor Dam. 

Mr. Rapaut. Who is the first witness / 

Mr. Jackson. Dr. Raver. 

Mr. Rasaur. We will be glad to hear you, Dr. Raver. 

Dr. Raver. Mr. Chairman, in order to conserve your time, I would 
be glad to file a statement rather than read it, if that is agreeable to 
you, and then discuss some of the main points in the statement. 

This statement, I believe, was gone over by the atomic energy 
people to be sure there was no classified material in it. 

Mr. Razavur. Without objection, the statement will be filed for 
inclusion in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT or Paut J. RAveR, BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATOR 


The Bonneville Power Administration, as the power-marketing agency for 
the Federal power program of the area, is responsible for taking care of 
the power requirements of its customers, one of which is the Hanford works 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. This is the reason for my appearance here 
in support of the request of the Corps of Engineers for funds to begin the im- 
mediate construction of Ice Harbor Dam. 

The Ice Harbor project, authorized by the Congress in 1945 as one of four 
authorized lower Snake River multiple-purpose dams to be constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers, with the power to be marketed by the Bonneville Power 
Administration, is an essential defense power project for service to the Pacific 
Northwest and particularly to the Hanford works of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and adjacent area. 

Initial budget recommendation for construction of the project was made to 
the Congress in 1949 on the basis of projection of the region’s normal load 
growth and power requirements. It has been repeated every year since then, 
but the Congress has deferred approval of initiation of construction. 

Last year the Defense Electric Power Administration and Defense Mobilizer 
Charles Wilson endorsed the Ice Harbor project, as well as the Dalles project, 
as necessary in addition to all non-Federal projects under way to meet Pacific 
Northwest power requirements. This is on the conservative basis of projection 
of normal loads and known defense power requirements but with no reserves, 
and assuming favorable water conditions and no unusual industrial expansion. 

Since congressional action was taken last year approving the Dalles project 
as a new start but deferring the Ice Harbor project, both general area load 
growth and defense power requirements in the area to be served by the Ice 
Harbor project are increasing at a much greater rate than they were last year 
when DEPA and Mr. Wilson endorsed the project. Thus the justification for 
Ice Harbor is greater today than it was then. Conferences have been held with 
the officials of the Hanford works of the Atomic Energy Commission and with 
Atomic Energy Commission Chairman Gordon Dean and members of his staff 
regarding the future power requirements of the atomic-energy program. In- 
formation resulting from special load and engineering studies by the Bonne- 
ville staff was submitted to the Atomic Energy Commission in conjunction with 
the review of the needs of the Hanford works for improved service. As an 
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outgrowth of these analyses and discussions it is clear that special measures 
must be taken to provide increased power supplies to the Hanford works and 
adjacent area, both on an interim emergency basis and a long-range basis. 
To accomplish these purposes we have developed a three-point program: 

1. Immediate establishment of interconnections at Baker, Oreg., with the 
Idaho Power Co. and at Klamath Falls, Oreg., with the Shasta Dam operations 
of the Bureau of Reclamation to provide for an early and interim source of 
power supply during the critical storage control and load season in the North- 
west beginning.in the winter of 1953. This power supply would in effect be in 
the form of steam energy imported from the Utah and California areas. 

2. Immediate initiation of construction of the Ice Harbor project to provide 
the permanent source of hydro power supply for the Hanford works and adjacent 
area by 1956, by which time the amount of steam energy available for import, 
particularly from the Utah area, is expected to decline, 

3. Censtruction of 230-kilovolt power facilities from McNary Dam to Walla 
Walla with step-down from 230 kilovolts to 115 kilovots to supply the rapidly 
growing general area requirments, other than the Hanford works load, by the 
summer of 1955, All of these measures may be classified as emergency in 
character and essential to the defense power program of the region and the 
Nation. Delay in undertaking any one of them will be extremely serious to 
the defense program. 

After fully investigating the situation with us, the Atomic Energy Commission 
concluded that the plan for expansion of power supplies in the Hanford area 
is sound from an engineering standpoint and provides an expeditious solution 
advantageous to the Atomic Energy Commission. Chairman Gordon Dean in 
a letter to Budget Director Lawton on December 18, 1951, indicated his under- 
standing that the interconnections proposed plus Ice Harbor Dam will strengthen 
the Bonneville Power Administration’s system and its ability to meet the power 
requirements of the Hanford works and the adjacent area. With respect to the 
Ice Harbor Dam, Chairman Dean indicated that in their opinion the best way 
to protect the Hanford project from interruption of production through electric 
service failure is to provide the project with a source of generation which could 
be separated by automatic relays and switch from the rest of the Bonneville 
Power Administration system and that it appeared to them that this could best 
be achieved by a separate connection with a nearby source of generation such 
as any one of the dams on the lower Snake River. Chairman Dean concluded: 
“The Ice Harbor Dam, with a separate tranmission line to the Hanford project, 
would provide added assurance of firm uninterrupted power for our preesnt pro- 
duction operations, and in the event of further expansion at Hanford this source 
would provide the necessary power required.” 

Ice Harbor Dam is almost an ideal power-supply faciiity in connection with 
service to the Hanford works of Atomic Energy Commission. No other hydro- 
electric plant in the Northwest power program could as effectively, except at 
greater cost, serve the peculiar needs of this vital defense industry. Located 
at the “back door” of the Hanford works, it could serve with an insignificant 
amount of additional transmission as an independent supply to the processing 
load. Reliability of service to the plant could be assured even with a major 
disturbance on the Federal high-voltage grid by reason of the fact that it could 
at all times be connected directly to the plant in such a way that both the Ice 
Harbor Dam and the plant could function on a segregated basis from the rest 
of the system in the event of an emergency. This aspect of service has been 
repeatedly emphasized by the Hanford representatives of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Ice Harbor Dam would be able to supply initially approximately 
175,000 kilowatts of annual dependable firm capacity with three units and ulti- 
mately, with a fourth unit and upstream storage, approximately 265,000 kilo- 
watts dependable capacity and 299,000 kilowatts during major emergencies, etc., 
which would be sufficient to provide for the present and anticipcated needs of 
the Hanford works. 

Our revised plan of service for the Hanford works area will fully meet the 
assurances desired by the Atomie Energy Commission in regard to having a 
souree of generation which could be separated by automatic relays and other 
equipment from the rest of the Bonneville Power Administration’s system to 
improve reliability of service and to provide for any further expansion that 
may be undertaken at Hanford. We now propose to connect the Ice Harbor 
project generators directly into the facilities serving the Hanford process load 
with appropriate protective equipment to maintain the highest possible standard 
of services even during periods of system disturbances. Additional power sup- 
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ply for the general area loads other than the Hanford works will be provided 
by the 230-kilovolt facilities to be constructed from McNary Dam to Walla Walla 
with transformation to 115 kilovolts at Walla Walla. This latter facility will 
be permanently useful for meeting the general loads of the area because of the 
heavier growth in load than previously expected and will not be rendered uneco- 
nomical by the Ice Harbor or other lower Snake River projects, as we were last 
year concerned might occur. It is now apparent that these facilities and Ice 
Harbor Dam are both required to take care of the load growth and reliability 
of service to the Hanford project. This merely emphasizes that Ice Harbor Dam 
has a greater justification today than we could foresee last year, since the load 
growth and therefore the generation requirements are so much greater. The 
unusual load growth and delay in starting Ice Harbor Dam has forced the 
change in transmission plans. However, we must still make the point, as we 
did last year, that if Ice Harbor Dam is not constructed immediately we will 
still be faced with the prospect of constructing other transmission facilities than 
those outlined above to serve the Hanford works load, which transmission 
facilities will be rendered uneconomical when Ice Harbor Dam is ultimately 
constructed. 

All costs of this project assignable to power, including interest on the invest- 
ment, will be repaid to the Federal Treasury. In fact, this is a basic require- 
ment of the Bonneville Act under which this project was authorized. In addi- 
tion there is no question in my mind but what the total benefits of this project 
will substantially exceed the total costs over the life of the project. Moreover, 
this project will contribute immeasurable benefits to national defense, particularly 
in connection with the Hanford works. 

I am attaching as part of my statement copies of certain correspondence and 
statements relating to the power supply in the Pacific Northwest as it is affected 
by Ice Harbor Dam and the Hanford works of the Atomic Energy Commission: 

1. Statement on power situation in the Pacific Northwest with schedule of 
resources and requirements, 1952-61. 

2. Letter dated June 22, 1951, from. Defense Electric Power Administration 
to chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Interior Department Appropriations, in 
support of The Dalles, Palisades, Ice Harbor, and upstream storage. 

8. Letter dated October 9, 1951, from Defense Mobilizer Wilson to Senator 
McKellar in support of The Dalles and Ice Harbor. 

4. Letters dated December 5, 1951, from Acting Secretary of the Interior to 
Budget Director Lawton, AEC Chairman Dean, and Chief of Engineers Pick re 
need for proposed power-supply program. 

5. Letter dated December 18, 1951, from AEC Chairman Dean to Budget Di- 
rector Lawton supporting proposed power-supply program. 

6. Letter dated August 29, 1950, from manager, AEC Hanford works, re need 
for reliable service. 

7. Excerpt from Economic Report of the President, January 1952, re need for 
new projects serving defense. 

8. Excerpt from report, Electric Power Study, by the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production, January 15, 1952. 


Power SITUATION IN THE Pacirico NORTHWEST 


Power has been in short supply in the Pacific Northwest during the past 
few years and will continue to be short for at least the next 5 years. Power 
load growth from the rapidly expanding population and industrial development 
in the region has outstripped new power generation. During the past year, for 
example, average electrical energy requirements increased by nearly 400,000 
kilowatts, while available firm energy resources increased by only half that 
amount, or approximately 200,000 kilowatts, on top of an already existing 
power shortage in the region. If critical water had occurred during the current 
season, as it did in 1936-37, the region would have had to curtail approxi- 
mately 600,000 kilowatts, or 20 percent, of the total regional energy load for a 
period of about 6 months. If these adverse hydro conditions had occurred, 
the region would have been confronted with a catastrophe, and the national 
defense production program would have been greatly damaged. Fortunately, 
water conditions on the Columbia River have been above average with the 
exception of a short period in September 1951, and total regional hydro energy 
supplies, including the watersheds other than the Columbia, have been generally 
above average. As a result, it was necessary to shut down industrial loads after 
full use of both hydro and steam energy resources for only a short period in 
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September 1951 in an average amount of approximately 92,000 kilowatts for 
12 days. However, the Bonneville Power Administration's hydro power was 
curtailed over 240,000 kilowatts in September, and also in November, December, 
January, and February, but utilization of higher-cost steam energy supplies in 
the region enabled the interruptible industrial loads, largely aluminum produc- 
tion, to operate at full capacity except for the amount indicated for the short 
period in September. 

Next year, 1952-53, the region will be short in power supply a similar amount 
of approximately 600,000 average kilowatts under critical water conditions, 
and industrial loads essential to the national defense program again will be sub- 
ject to. the risk of interruption. Thus, the dependence of Pacific Northwest 
industry on nondependable, interruptible pawer is very large and will continue 
to be large for the next several years. The production from these loads is an 
important factor in¢the national defense program. During the past year over 
10 percent of the Nations’ aluminum came from the utilization of this nondepend- 
able interruptible power in the Northwest. 

The power situation will improve somewhat in 1953 when power from the 
MeNary project becomes available, but the region will still be short over 500,000 
kilowatts under critical water conditions in 1953-54 and about 350,000 kilowatts 
in 1954-55, based upon. definitely scheduled resources and without giving effect 
to any unusual industrial expansion such as might occur at the Hanford works of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Some additional improvement will occur in 
1955 when Chief Joseph Dam begins production, but a shortage of approximately 
300,000 average kilowatts could still occur in the 1955-56 critical season without 
giving effect to any unusual load growth. It is possible that certain non-Federal 
projects for which licenses have been issued by the Federal Power Commission 
could reduce this shortage, but the construction and scheduling of these projects 
are still highly uncertain, and even with those projects in production there would 
still be a deficit in 1955-56 of over 100,000 average kilowatts. 

In 1956-57, which is the year that Ice Harbor Dam would come into production, 
the region is still faced with a deficiency of over 200,000 average kilowatts with- 
out Ice Harbor Dam generation and without taking into account any major new 
industrial expansion. This shortage might be reduced somewhat by the non- 
Federal projects which have been licensed but for which the schedule is still 
quite indefinite, but even these non-Federal projects would supply less than the 
shortage without Ice Harbor generation and without any new major industrial 
expansion. 

Thus it is clear that Ice Harbor Dam generation is required in 1956-57 to help 
meet the regional power shortage and that the report of the Electric Power 
Advisory Committee to the Defense Electric Power Administration is* overly 
optimistic in its implication that by 1956 the Pacific Northwest region will have 
a safe margin of surplus. That report assumes resources in the total regional 
power generation which are not definitely assured at this time; it assumes loads 
which already it is clear will be exceeded by new industrial expansion, particu- 
larly at the Hanford works of the Atomic Energy Commission; and it assumes 
average or median water conditions which would leave a substantial amount of 
industrial production subject to possible curtailment. While we are having to 
resort to the use of power supplies available in an average or median water year 
during this current period of critical shortage not only in the Pacific Northwest but 
in other regions of the country, additional firm generation should be scheduled to 
eliminate that risk of curtailment so that all estimated regional loads can be 
carried under adverse hydro conditions. It has been our experience that, if 
power generation is scheduled to carry all known regional loads estimated as 
long as 4 or 5 years in advance, by the time we reach that point new industrial 
loads not foreseen will demand the use of power supplies available above a 
critical water year. 

With Ice Harbor Dam in the power generation schedule, the region’s loads 
and resources should be in balance in a critical year by 1957-58, but without 
Ice Harbor Dam it could be short in power supply. Not until 1958-59, even with 
Ice Harbor Dam in the nower generation schedule, could we definitely be sure 
of providing additional firm power supplies in a critical water year for major 
new industrial expansion. 

In this connection the report of the Electric Power Advisory Committee pre- 
viously mentioned criticizes the load forecasts of the Defense Electric Power 
Administration, which were utilized in their analysis, as follows: “In our opinion 
the critical deficiency in the forecast is that they do not allow enough for 
increases in industrial uses of power, which though not yet definite, are almost 
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certain to occur.” All of the figures above are based on definitely scheduled loads 
and resources with no allowances for new industrial uses which, though not yet 
definite, are almost certain to occur. 

Power facilities must be planned and developed ahead of demand to provide 
industry with the power it needs. This is particularly necessary in the case of 
hydroelectric projects since it takes about a year to build a hydroelectric process 
plant but about 4 or 5 years to build a hydroelectric plant to serve them. 


Columbia River power system 
RESOURCES AND REQUIREMENTS, 1952-61 


{Minimum water year in thousands of average seca ass 





1952-53 | 1953- 54) 1954-55/ 1955-56 1956-57 11987- $81958-80 |1959-H0 1960-61 
| 


Federal resources at plant (schedule } 
U, inelnding Ice Harhbor—copy | | 
attached) _.....-- , 66 2,028 | 2,572 | 2,943 | 3,378 | 4,087 4,753 | 5,900 6,350 
Deduct resources of plants in sched- | 
ule U other than Ice Harbor with- 
out budget action ___- ; 13 90 | 100 | 5 | 7 754 


Adjusted Federal resources. - _ - | 2, 559 2, 853 | 3, 28 | 3, 981 4, 564 | I 5, 530, i 5, 5%6 
Firm requirements on BPA ‘ ) A 954 | 2 154 | 2 320 | 2, 532 | 2,713 | | 2,881 | 3,082 3, 239 


Balance available satis 64 74 405 463 | 746 | 1, 268 | 1, 683 | 2,448 | 2,357 
Requirements of private utilities. 4244, 393 477 547 po 724 S44 962 1,078 
BPA deliveries to private utilities. _- 64 74 | 
Utility deficit, or hydro available | | 

under — demand for steam | | | 
replacement. . s “ (360), (319) 7 (84) Q | | 160 160 160° 


405 | 463 | ie: 844 962 | 1,978 


Balance available for interruptible | 
loads and potential loads i : 384 | 679 | 1,326 | 1,119 
Interruptible industrial loads 636 ‘48 515 | 447 447 447 | 447) 447 447 


Deficit (996) (867) (587)! (531); (447) (63) 672 
Additional resources (see schedule), | 
including replaced steam 302 292 244 228 297 294 294 293 293 
Net deficit or surplus (694)' (575); (343); (303), (150) 231 526 | 1,172 965 
Deduct Ice Harbor resources : (78) (203) | (203)| (184), (193) 


Net deficieney or suplus (with 
full use of all steam and r 
hydro) a (694) (575)' (343), (303) (228) 238 323 98S 
Other potential industrial loads ___- 34 204 414 724 | 1,114 | 1,489 | 2,119 | 2,609 
Additional Federal_- ‘ 4 34 80 8] 75 75 75 75 
Steam replacement _._- tS ‘ . 253 294 294 293 





SCHEDULE OF ADDITIONAL pga RCES (AS INCLUDED IN FOREGOING 
rABULATION) 





Imports (Montana and British Co- | 

lumbia.__.._* F 6 56 108 ( RRR SA! SR one, eee 
Area miscellaneous resources... __.- | i7 | 6 67 | it 45 | 65 | 64 
Seattle-Tacoma steam - ar j 59 j 5 9 | 69 | 69 
Add replaced steam (from above). aon Ret sony g | 160 | 160 


294 | 294 293 
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Columbia River power system—Continued 
OTHER POTENTIAL RESOURCES AND er or ie (POSSIBLE BUT NOT 
ASSURED 


{Minimum water year in thousands of average kilowatts] 





| 
1952-53, 1989-4 1954-55 1985-561950-5 1957-58 








Other potential resources: 
Non-Federal (planned but not 
assured): 
Cowlitz Project 166 
Less additional Tacoma in- 
dustrial load_-.............- 76 





Net additional resources... 90 
Pelton Power Plant.......--- 45 
Box Canyon 48 


Total non-Federal._-_____- 183 


Federal—California tie (pro- 
posed) 160 160 


Idaho interconnection (pro- 
pose () () 
fF Federal—Steam authorizing (leg- 
F islation in Congress) 400 400 
Additional resources (net) median 
§22 599 









































1 Specific benefits from Idaho interconnection after 1954-55 cannot be determined because long-term loads 
and resources in the Idaho-Utah area are not firm. There will undoubtedly be continued substantial bene- 
fit to the Columbia River system as well as to the Idaho area through use of summertime power available 
in the Columbia River system. 
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ScnepuLE U.— Defense program, Jan. 11, 1952 





Project 


Total name- 
plate rating 
(thousands of 
kilowatts) ! 


Date in service 





Albeni Falls: 
EE. .14 tien acre-feet usable storage 


Hungry Horse: 
0.58 million acre-feet usable storage 
2.0 million acre-feet usable storage 
ot million acre-feet usable storage 


MeNar 


Ome California tie: 
Transmission interconnection certified as necessary for national 
defense by the Defense Electric Power Administration. 
Oregon-Idaho tie 


Roza: uy nits 1 and 2 
American Falls: 


it 3 
Chandler: Units 1 and 2 
Chief Joseph: 
Units 1, 2, 3, and 4 
it 5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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August 1952. 
August 1954. 
December 1954. 
April 1955. 


September 1952. 
September 1953. 
September 1954. 
October 1952. 

December 1952. 
August 1953. 

November 1953. 


June 1953. 
December 1953. 


October 1953. 
December 1953. 


December 1953. 
March 1954, 
June 1954, 
September 1954. 
December 1954. 
March 1955. 
June 1955. 
September 1955. 
December 1955. 
March 1956. 
June 1956. 
September 1956. 
December 1956. 


December 1953, 
Do. 


June 1954, 

July 1954. 
August 1954, 
September 1954, 
October 1954. 


July 1954, 
December 1954, 


October 1954. 
December 1954, 


May 1955. 
July 1955, 
October 1955. 
July 1955. 


November 1955. 
January 1956, 
March 1956. 
December 1955. 


December 1955, 
March 1956, 
June 1956, 
Septemnper 1956. 
December 1956. 
March 1957. 
June 1957. 
Septemver 1957, 
December 1957. 
March 1958. 
June 1958. 
September 1958. 
December 1958. 
March 1959, 
June 1952. 








Scuepute U.—Defense program, Jan. 11, 1952—Continued 





























4.60 million acre-feet usable storage - September 1959. 


Total name- 
Project eee nine. | Date in service 
kilowatts) ! 
Palisades: 
Unit 1 i gocteok 28.5 | July 1956. 
tC" ERRReeS eee f sk cae dosddcceee’ 57.0 | November 1956. 
Oat Oa ee ; aegee 85.5 March 1957. 
Unit 4_- . secten hades ipsets 114.0 July 1957. 
U pper Scriver Creek: 
Unit 1 ages Fetiiy Pee, 12.5 | September 1956. 
ae ives ; sedate 25.0 November 1956. 
Unit 3 ‘ — pe 37.5 | January 1957. 
Lower Scriver Creek 
J. 2 prea eee = 30.0 | September 1956. 
J |) ee eee ; r eee, 60.0 | November 1956. 
Ice Harbor: } 
Units 1 and 2.______- ek ee 130.0 | December 1956. 
Unit 3 ee et ae . Oe ene oe 195.0 April 1947. 
EE neg a e =e Ose dovac dscesees 260.0 August 157. 
Hells Canyon: 
3.88 million acre-feet usable storage - - - ‘ Daas Agee: a ee 4 Do. 
Unit “e ; r : 100.0 | Do. 
Unit ” . aS = Sy eee ‘>, Saeem 200.0 | December 1957. 
Unit 3_- OS APL. 4 are 300.0 | April 1958. 
Unit 4__. cobs. a, ip 400.0 | August 1958. 
Unit 5__. t : Es oe 500. 0 December 1958. 
Unit 6_- : ie 600.0 April 1959. 
Unit 7_..-- ; ee e 700.0 August 1959. 
oS, SRE aR E SS: we : 800.0 | December 1959. 
The Dalles: | 
U ~ oghy and 2___. ie tit eee 156.0 | November 1957. 
Unit apy NE LE 23 ; , of is 234.0 | February 1958. 
Unit ti : > 433 Wein e ily <! 312.0 May 1958. 
Unit 5_- . : a ; Ene 390.0 August 1958. 
Unit 6 6 a all SA : = 468.0 November 1958. 
Unit 7 ; i : . 546.0 February 1959. 
0 FC es Te AE 624.0 | May 1959. 
Unit 9 ; 3 BR rhage bei 702.0 August 1959. 
Unit 10___. : : j . 780.0 November 1959. 
Unit 11 ; : ee 858. 0 February 1960. 
Unit 12_. . asia Las wegen 936. 0 May 1960. 
Unit 13. : ‘ ; aes 1,014.0 August 1960. 
Unit 14 ‘ Spee chee 1, 092. 0 November 1960. 
Hills Creek: Unit 1_.__- ‘ : - 20.0 December 1957. 
Lower Monumental: 
Units 1 and 2._____-- : aa 120.0 December 1958. 
cGy A a ee é Fas 180.0 April 1959. 
Unit 42__ > Se Ft 4 “ Mbit ase 240.0 | August 1959. 
Little Goose: | 
Units? and %...........- es soa 130.0 | December 1959. 
Unit 3 7 3 = Ss : : 195.0 | April 1960. 
Byteman ge ie Se : ’ : : 260.0 | August 1960. 
Libby: 
4.25 million acre-feet usable storage - | September 1958. 
Units 1 and 2_____- é ; z 206.0 | September 1958. 
Units 3, 4, and 5_. : ea 515.0 | September 1959. 
Lower Granite: 
Units 1 and 2.._....--- Ss : 110.0 December 1960. 
2, ttn! Lee sot 3 Bd 165.0 April 1961. 


tO 7 OR a ae : es eee ame 220.0 August 1961. 


'Manufacturer’s rating and does not necess: arily represent maximum renin: 
2 Unit not scheduled in current Corps of Engineers’ program. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
DEFENSE ELECTRIC POWER ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 22, 1951. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Department of the Interior Subcommittee, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: Defense Electric Power Administration is greatly 
concerned over the cuts in appropriations which the House committee made 
effecting the power supply in the Pacific Northwest. Unless these cuts can be 
restored in the Senate, the critical and unsatisfactory electric power situation 
in the Pacific Northwest will become even more serious and vital production of 
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defense materials in this region cannot be obtained because of an inadequate 
electric power supply. This opinion is concurred in by practically everyone who 
is familiar with the situation. 

In the Pacific Northwest, however, the power supply situation is critical and 
will remain so until some of the larger unauthorized hydro projects can be con- 
structed and placed in operation, probably in 1955 or 1956. 

Even under median water conditions, the power supply situation will remain 
critical at least through the 1953-54 storage control period unless projects now 
under construction can be completed on schedule and construction of some of 
the projects which can be brought into service in a comparatively short time 
ean begin in the near future and be constructed on an expedited schedule. Spe- 
cifically the Pelton and Cowlitz projects which are now before the Federal Power 
Commission for licensing, and can be constructed in 2 years, would materially 
improve the power situation before the 1953-54 storage control period and license 
to permit proceeding their construction should be granted. To prevent the power 
situation from deteriorating to any greater extent, projects now under con- 
struction, such as Albeni Falls, McNary, and Chief Joseph, must be maintained 
on schedule. 

In order to restore capacity in the Pacific Northwest to an amount which will 
be sufficient to meet capacity requirements subsequent to the 1953-54 period, 
appropriations for new projects not yet authorized must be obtained at an early 
date and it will be necessary to continue the new starts in the future in order 
to maintain a satisfactory power situation in the Pacific Northwest after a 
reasonable balance beween load and capacity is once obtained. 

In the opinion of Defense Electric Power Administration the Federal projects 
most necessary for an early start are the Dalles, the Palisades, Ice Harbor, and 
some additional storage on the upper reaches or tributaries of the Columbia 
River. . 

Even though a satisfactory program can be authorized which will provide an 
adequate supply of power in the Pacific Northwest, this program can be com- 
pletely upset if Defense Production Administration continues to deny the electric 
power industry a satisfactory share of materials as it did in the third quarter 
of 1951. 

I should be glad to discuss this situation in more detail with you at your 
convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
CriFrorD B. MCMaANvws, Administrator. 


OcTOBER 9, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washinaton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McKetrar: This is written in response to your request for 
my views regarding certain power and flood-control projects recommended 
by the President in his letter to you of October 3. 

I have had conferences with the three agencies principally concerned with 
these items in the executive branch to examine the basis of their relationship 
to the defense effort. I refer to the Corps of Engineers, the Department of the 
Interior, and the Bureau of the Budget, all of whom have given their views 
to your committee. 

The mobilization program upon which we are currently embarked has a 
short-run phase which I have continued to hope would not extend far beyond 
1953, during which extraordinary efforts have to be made to provide a military 
and industrial build-up as a shield and mobilization base to guarantee our future 
security. It is clear, however, that the undertaking of this build-up will be 
useless unless we are in a position, based on the general strength of our economy, 
to maintain a high level military force, capable of rapid expansion in an emer- 
gency, along with a good level of civilian production, for an indefinite number 
of years into the future. It is for this reason that within our mobilization pro- 
gram we have included a number of industrial expansion programs which will 
give us added strength when they are completed 3, 4, 5 or more years in the 
future. The power program is an important item in these expansion programs. 
In all these cases we are trying to judge carefully how much of our resources 
we should now devote to expansion projects which will give us the economic 
strength we need for continued national security in the years ahead. That is 
the sort of issue presented by these power projects. 
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With respect to The Dalles and Ice Harbor Dams in the Columbia River Basin, 
as you know, these projects, assuming they are, started at once, will, not pro- 
duce power before 1955 at the earliest. Their relationship to the defense effort 
must therefore, be considered in terms of the estimated power requirements 
and available supply to support a growing civilian and industrial load in that 
region in the period from 1956 to 1960 and beyond. 

It is apparent, both from the figures maintained by the Federal Power Com- 
mission and the estimates of the Defense Electric Power Administration and 
the Bonneville Power Administration, that a current shortage of power exists 
in the Northwest area which will not be alleviated by the end of 1954, I refer 
to this date, as it is the furthest date forward for which firm requirements 
projections are available either in the Federal Power Commission or the Defense 
Electric Power Administration. Beyond that date—that is for the years 1955 
and beyond—the estimates of requirements represent the addition of annual 
growth factors to the requirements which will exist by the end of 1954. Against 
these requirements figures the Federal projects currently under construction, 
primarily McNary and Chief Joseph Dams, would appear to satisfy the bulk 
of the anticipated growth needs for the years 1955 and 1956 in a median hydro 
year. Beyond that point, however, the existing Federal projects appear to 
meet about half of the annual requirements. It is during this period that the 
major part of the generation from Ice Harbor and The Dalles would be avail- 
able if they were started immediately. 

On the basis of these figures, I would conclude that if Ice Harbor and The 
Dalles were started, the projected expansion of Federal power construction 
in the Northwest area—plus what I assure will be some small non-Federal 
development—would probably be adequate to meet projected loads with no 
reserves, under favorable water conditions, in the area through 1960. They 
would not provide a surplus for reserve or to meet unusual industrial expan- 
sions such as in the aluminum, phosphates, or other major power using 
industries. 

I am sure that you are aware of the interrelated value of the hydro system in 
the Northwest and of the difficulty of using capacity and peak load figures when 
the available water has such an important effect on the actual output of the 
system. Without The Dalles and Ice Harbor in the Northwest system, however, 
projected power supply in the years, roughly, 1956 or 1957 through 1960, would 
not be commensurate with contemplated growth and development of the area. 

The Administrator of the Defense Electric Power Administration has advised 
me that he considers the starting of The Dalles and Ice Harbor important and 
necessary steps to guarantee the future availability of generating capacity to 
meet foreseeable needs in the Northwest region. I concur in this view. 

The one series of actions which could possibly serve as a basis for deferring 
these two projects at this time would be the immediate development of power 
at the Cowlitz and Pelton sites, as well as the construction of additional steam 
generation which, taken together are estimated to provide some 800,000 to 
$00,000 kilowatts by late 1954. Obviously if these facilities were constructed, 
the supply requirements situation would be different that what I have outlined. 
As Cowlitz and Pelton would operate on a different river flow sequence from 
the upper dams they are, as is the steam plant, in the nature of firming up 
facilities in addition to their direct power generation. Further, assuming 
a system of approximately 8,000,000 kilowatts capacity by 1956, these facilities 
would not be outside a normal reserve range and indeed, in any adverse water 
years, would only help to decrease the deficiencies. 

I am not fully acquainted with all of the situation regarding the possibilities 
of proceeding at the Pelton and Cowlitz sites. It is my understanding, however 
that there are both legal and practical difficulties to the starting of these projects. 
The problem presented is that if action is delayed on these items until we know 
whether Cowlitz, Pelton, and the steam plants will be realized, then power from 
The Dalles and Ice Harbor will not be ready in time. With respect to the steam 
plants, it is my understanding that the bill now before Congress seeks authoriza- 
tion only for the construction of additional steam generation in the Northwest 
area. I concur with the need for some steam generation in this system but have 
some ideas as to when and how it should be done. The decision as to the timing 
and desirability of seeking appropriations for the construction of steam power 
would have to be taken in the light of congressional action on the projects under 
discussion and in the light of further knowledge as to both requirements and 
supply, including possible additional defense requirements. 
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With respect to Old Hickory, the power generated from this facility by late 
1954 would reduce to 45,000 kilowatts, in an adverse hydro year, the power 
deficiency currently foreseen for the area. In a median hydro year the Old 
Hickory project by 1954 would provide a supply reserve of 100,000 kilowatts; 
however, the figures are too close to say more than that this increment of power 
will help to meet the growing loads of an area which has important defense work 
in it. Old Hickory represents a desirable hydro site, compares very favorably 
as to time of construction and cost with any other source of generation in the 
area, and the power which it will produce is required to meet foreseen needs. 
With respect to Gavins Point, the construction of this project, in my opinion, has 
been justified in terms of its control of the downstream river flow as well as its 
own power generation. This would make it possible to realize greater generation 
from the units planned at Fort Randall. The power supply in this region is in 
generally good balance on the basis of projected figures through 1954. After 
that date, the units from Fort Randall, Garrison, and Gavins Point which come in 
from 1955-57 would deliver power more than ample to meet anticipated loads for 
a period of several years. This power would be available to replace outmoded 
generation from steam and to supply needs in other areas. 

With respect to the flood-control projects, I can say only that the damage which 
lack of effective flood control can inflict on the Missouri Valley area must now 
be apparent to all. I do not have an independent judgment on these matters but 
can certainly support the proposition that the occurrence of extensive damage to 
industry and agriculture from floods in the Missouri Valley area represents a 
drain on our economy—and on specific defense production—which should be 
guarded against. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES BE, WILSON. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 5, 1951. 

My Dear Mr. LAwTon: Following the conference in your office on Monday, De- 
cember 3, with representatives of this Department arranged for by Secretary 
Chapman’s telephone call to you, we have presented to your staff detailed material 
to support our verbal request for immediate consideration of an emergency sup- 
plemental 1952 appropriation and a regular 1953 appropriation for power system 
installations to meet power requirements in the Pacific Northwest. This re- 
quest deals particularly with the most urgent power requirements of the mid- 
Columbia area which are likely to be greately accentuated by a contemplated 
major expansion of the Atomic Energy Commission’s Hanford Works. 

On Tuesday, December 4, we also discussed this matter with Mr. Gordon Dean, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. Our letter to Mr. Dean, copy of 
which is enclosed, sets forth the entire matter in detail so as to give the Atomic 
Energy Commission a basis for a fuller understanding of the power-supply prob- 
lem associated with their installations in the Pacific Northwest. It points up the 
phenomenal load growth in the area of some 628 percent between 1940 and 1950 
with an additional 44-percent increase anticipated by 1954, exclusive of new 
Atomic Energy Commission requirements. Further, it affords a basis for posi- 
tive action by AEC in support of the following proposals for meeting this situa- 
tion to be made by this Department and the Department of the Army: 

(a) Oregon-California interconnection of the 230-kilovolt systems of the 
Bonneville Power Administration and the Bureau of Reclamation, which in turn 
an interconnection with the high-voltage system of the Pacific Gas & Electric 

0. 

(b) The connection at Baker, Oreg., of the 230-kilovolt system of Bonneville 
Power Administration and the 188 kilovolt system of the Idaho Power Co. 

(c) Immediate initiation of construction of Ice Harbor Dam on the lower 
Snake River. 

If the Atomic Energy Commission expansion program is not to proceed at 
once, initiation of construction of Ice Harbor Dam should nevertheless be in- 
cluded in the regular 1953 fiscal year program in order to meet the dire power 
situation which has developed in the mid-Columbia area. 

We have also sent a copy of the enclosed material and our letter to the Atomic 
Energy Commission to Lieutenant General Pick, Chief of Engineers, with an 
urgent request that he initiate action with your office to obtain approval of a 
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1953 fiscul year budget estimate, with the possibility of advancing it to an 
emergency 1952 supplemental appropriation for the immediate construction of 
Ice Harbor Dam. 

We would like to point out that the 1953 budget requests submitted to you by 
this Department and the Corps of Engineers reflect a reduction of some 400,000 
kilowatts in capacity for the Pacific Northwest by 1956 below the generation 
program approved by your office last year, due to the delay in the construction 
schedules of Hells Canyon, Ice Harbor, The Dalles, and other smaller authorized 
projects in the region. Further action by the Budget Bureau in eliminating 
Ice Harbor Dam from the generation scheduled in the 1953 budget program 
would incerase this deficiency by an additional 203,000 kilowatts of prime power 
by 1957. Meanwhile, the load growth in the pacific Northwest, and particularly 
in the vicinity of the proposed Ice Harbor Dam, has continued at an accelerated 
pace. I relate this in order to point out that the Ice Harbor Dam is by no means 
a substitute for the Hells Canyon Dam or other dams in the approved program. 
In fact, Hells Canyon storage will greatly increase the prime power output of 
Ice Harbor and the other authorized dams on the lower Snake River. Each of 
these dams is feasible in itself but will be enhanced in value through coordinated 
operation and use of Hells Canyon storage. 

Finally, it is important for you to know that the local people in the Pacific 
Northwest who are truly interested in the optimum development of the water 
resources of the Snake River feel very strongly that Ice Harbor and Hells 
Canyon are needed at this time to start this much needed development. Both of 
these projects have been in the President’s program and have the fullest en- 
dorsement and support of this Department. 

We anticipate that you will receive word directly from the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of the Army. Meanwhile we have taken steps 
to present for your approval budget estimates for funds for the two facilities 
mentioned above within this Department's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. D. SEARLES, 


Secretary of the Interior. 
Hon. F. J. Lawton, 


Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF THE SPCRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 5, 1951. 

My Dear Mr. Dean: In accordince with a conference you, Gen. Thomas F. 
Farell, executive secretary, and Mr. Richard W. Cook of your organization held 
Tuesday, December 4, with Messrs. D. L. Marlett and Morgan D. Dubrow of 
the Bonneville Power Administration, I am enclosing copies of materials you 
requested regarding the power supply situation in the Pacific Northwest, with 
special reference to the power requirements of the Hanford works of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is a preferred customer for Federal power 
marketed by the Bonneville Power Administration, and the power requirements 
of its present operation at the Hanford works or any expansion of that operation 
rank in priority ahead of service to the general public served by privately owned 
utility systems in the area or services to interruptible industrial loads. How- 
ever, as you are aware, the power requirements of the Pacific Northwest have 
been outstripping the total available power supplies with the result that for 
the next several years in event of low-water conditions occurring on the 
Columbia River system substantial curtailment of load would become necessary. 
Therefore, I urgently recommend that the Aiomic Energy Commission support 
proposals which the Bonneville Power Administration has discussed with you 
and your staff for increasing the available power supplies in the Pacific North- 
west in a manner which would be most helpful to meeting the power require- 
ments of the Hanford works and its adjacent area with minimum risk of load 
curtailment in the balance of the area. I would point out that the electrical 


energy demands of this area, including the Hanford works, have increased some 
628 percent over the 1940-50 period and that the loads are estimated to increase 
an additional 44 percent by 1954 without taking into account any new expan- 
sion plans you may be contemplating. 
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As Mr. Marlett outlined to you, we propose the following measures for meet- 
ing the expanding power requirements of the Hanford works and of the grow- 
ing economy of the mid-Columbia area in the vicinity of the Hanford works: 

1. Complete the following two interconnections for additional sources of power 
supply by December 1953: 

(a) Oregon-California interconnection near Klamath Falls, Oreg. This in- 
volves construction of approximately 110 miles of 230-kilovolt transmission line 
by the Bureau of Reclamation from Klamath Falls, Oreg. (where 230-kilovolt 
facilities of the Bonneville Power Administration will be completed by the fall 
of 1953) south to Shasta Dam in California, which in turn is interconnected with 
the high-voltage system of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. This interconnection 
will provide firming power in the amount of approximately 160,000 kilowatts 
during the low-water storage-control period on the Columbia River system, 
namely, September through March. The firming-up power would be steam power 
from the San Francisco Bay area by displacement of Shasta power and can be 
effectively delivered to the Columbia River power system economically and 
without increase of loss because of reversal of normal power flows. This inter- 
connection has been fully investigated in A. C. Calculating Board studies and 
has been endorsed by the Federal power agencies and the defense agencies. 
Provision for the Bureau of Reclamation appropriation was included in the 
fiscal year 1952 budget but was disallowed by the Congress. It is recommended 
that this appropriation be included in the 1953 budget. 

(b) Interconnection at Baker, Oreg., between the 230-kilovolt system of the 
Bonneville Power Administration and the 138-kilovolt system of Idaho Power 

‘Co. This interconnection requires extension of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration 230-kilovolt system from La Grande, Oreg., approximately 43 miles to 
Baker, Oreg., and installation of a 230/138-kilovolt substation for interconnec- 
tion with the Idaho Power Co. Provision for this interconnection was included 
in the 1952 fiscal year budget of the Bonneville Power Administration but was 
deferred by the conference committee of the Congress with a request for further 
information. Further studies have been made and are being made. The inter- 
connection is recommended by the Federal Power Commission and defense 
agencies and could provide up to approximately 60,000 kilowatts firming-up power 
which would be in the form of steam power from Utah, by displacement through 
the Idaho Power Co. system. This connection is much more direct and would 
add much more capacity to supplement the existing tenuous and circuitous con- 
nection, with limited capacity, between the Idaho Power Co. and the Montana 
Power Co. by way of Anaconda, Mont. 

2. Immediate initiation of construction of the Ice Harbor Dam with a power 
installation of 260,000 kilowatt rated capacity on the lower Snake River approxi- 
mately 7 miles east of Pasco, Wash., at the back door of the Hanford works. 
This project has been authorized by the Congress as one of four lower Snake 
River Dams to be constructed by the Corps of Army Engineers with the power 
to be marketed by the Bonneville Power Administration. Initial budget ree- 
ommendation gfor construction of the project was made by the Congress in 
1949 and has been repeated every year since then but the Congress has deferred 
approval of initiation of construction primarily because of problems involving 
commercial fishery interests. The Defense Electric Power Administration and 
Defense Mobilizer Charles Wilson have endorsed the project as necessary to 
meet Pacific Northwest power requirements in letters to members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. In the last session of the Congress the appropria- 
tion was disallowed by the House Appropriations Committee, reinstated by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, but disallowed by the final conference com- 
inittee. We recommend that the initial appropriation of $5 million be in- 
cluded in the Army “Civil functions” budget for fiscal year 1953 and a lesser 
additional amount to be appropriated in an emergency 1952 supplemental ap- 
propriation in connection with any substantial expansion program of the Han- 
ford works of the Atomic Energy Commission. The project can be completed 
with initial generation by the fall of 1956, and would provide direct firming-up 
service to the Hanford works and the adjacent area which now must rely upon 
power transmission from the Grand Coulee and Bonneville projects. 

The Ice Harbor project not only would provide additional sources of supply 
needed for the Pacific Northwest area, but would have very substantial advant- 
ages in assuring adequate and dependable service to the Hanford works even 
at times when power outages or other cperating difficulties affect the power-grid 
system serving the Pacific Northwest. Attached is a summary statement on 
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the Ice Harbor project as it relates to the Hanford works and the adjoining 
area. 

If after investigation of the foregoing proposals you conclude that they are 
sound and would be essential in assuring firm sources of supply to the Hanford 
works and its adjacent area, I should appreciate it if you would make your 
views known to the Chief of Army Engineers, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and Defense Mobilizer Wilson with your recommendation that they 
be included in the President’s program on the fastest possible time schedule. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. D. SEARLES, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 
Mr. Gorpon DEAN, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., December 5, 1951. 
Lt. Gen. Lewis A. PIcK, 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear GENERAL Pick: Recent studies made by Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration have demonstrated that some positive action is required if Bonneville 


Power Administration is to be able to serve growing loads in the mid-Columbia > 


area of the Pacific Northwest. These loads, including the Hanford works of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, have increased by 628 percent between 1940 and 
1950. They are estimated to increase an additional 44 percent by 1954, not 
allowing for contemplated expansion of the Hanford works. Further, our entire 
power system for distribution of electrical energy is so laid out as to require firm 
energy such as would be generated at Ice Harbor and the other lower Snake 
projects in the mid-Columbia area to provide proper balance for the system and 
to furnish additional power supplies for the expanding atomic-energy program 
and for normal load growth requirements of this area. 

Recent conferences with the Atomic Energy Commission representatives at 
Hanford and here in Washington, D. C., have given us information to the effect 
that the Commission proposes a major expansion of their Hanford facilities. 
The attached letter, which I am sending to Mr. Gordon Dean, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
outlines in detail proposals which this Department has presented for providing 
adequate and more reliable service to the Hanford works and the adjacent area 
As you will note from my letter to Mr. Dean, the interim-power requirements 
for the Hanford works can be met by the construction of two interconnections, 
the California intertie and the Baker intertie. These interconnections will sup- 
ply approximately $160,000 and 60,000 kilowatts of firming-up steam energy, 
respectively, to the Columbia River power system during the low flow period. It 
is our plan to meet the proposed Hanford expansion in the interim period by 
interchange of energy from these two sources. Our discussions with Chairman 
Dean, General Farrell and Mr. Cook of the Atomic Energy Commission have 
clearly brought out that a nearby source of firm energy such as would be avail- 
able from the 260,000-kilowatt installation at Ice Harbor Dam would be in- 
valuable to the Atomic Energy Commission in their present operations and in 
supplying additional power for contemplated major expansions. 

In order to obtain this much-needed project, which will help in meeting the 
Department’s power marketing responsibilities, we have asked Mr. Dean and 
his staff to consider the information with respect to the power resources and 
requirements of the Columbia River power system, a copy of which is attached, 
and to recommend to you that you initiate action with the Bureau of the Budget 
to obtain approval of a 1953 fiscal year budget estimate, with the possibility 
of advancing it to an emergency supplemental appropriation in fiscal year 1952 
to get Ice Harbor Dam under construction immediately. 

We would be most happy to confer with you and members of your staff in 
the preparation of the budget justification and assure our full support before 
the Congressional committee. 

Yours very truly, 


R. D. SearLes, Acting Secretary of the Interior. 
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DECEMBER 18, 1951. 
FREDERICK J. LAWTON, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LAwTon : We have recently discussed with Mr. D. L. Marlett, Assistant 
Administrator of the Bonneville Power Administrator, the steps that Administra- 
tion proposes to take to strengthen their power network in the Pacific Northwest. 
We understand that the Bureau of the Budget approval is being sought on several 
of these steps and Mr. R. D. Searles, Acting Secretary of the Interior, has asked 
that we advise you of the effect the proposed steps would have on our Hanford, 
Wash. operation. 

The proposed steps or projects discussed by the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion are: 

(a) Install Idaho tie line from Baker, Oreg. to La Grande, Oreg. 

(6) Install California tie line from Kiamath Falls, Oreg. to Shasta Dam. 

(c) Initiate construction of the Ice Harbor Dam. 

Because of the extensive growth of large power-consuming industries in the 
2acilie Northwest we have been concerned for the past 2 years over Bonneville’s 
ability to continue to deliver to our Hanford plant firm, uninterrupted power. 
As you know, a highly reliable source of power, free of interruption and voltage 
fluctuations, is essential to our production reactors. 

We have received assurances from Bonneville Power Administration that to 
the greatest extent possible they will afford Hanford preferential treatment in 
this regard. However, with a system as overloaded as the Bonneville Power 
Administration system even preferential treatment does not afford adequate 
insurance against power outages. 

We understand that all three of the steps enumerated herein will strengthen 
the Bonneville Power Administration system. 

* ¥* * (Deletion for security reasons. ) 

With respect to the Ice Harbor Dam, we have previously indicated to Bonne- 
ville Power Administration that in our opinion the best way to protect the Hanford 
project from interruption of production through electric service is to provide the 
project with a source of generation which could be separated by automatic relays 
and switch from the rest of the Bonneville power system. We further stated that 
it appeared to us that this could best be achieved by a separate connection (not 
through the Midway substation) with a nearby source of generation, such as any 
one of the dams on the lower Snake River. We would not presume, however, 
to recommend which of the several possible projects within a short radius of the 
Hanford works would be most dependable. The Ice Harbor Dam, with a separate 
transmission line to the Hanford project, would provide added assurance of 
firm uninterrupted power for our present production operations, and in the event 
of further expansion at Hanford, this source would provide the necessary power 
required. 

Yours very truly, 
UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Gorpon DEAN, Chairman. 





UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
HANFORD OPERATIONS OFFICE, 
Richland, Wash., August 29, 1950. 
Dr. PAUL J. RAVER, 
Administrator, Bonneville Power Administration, 
Portland, Oreg. 
Subject: Electric service to Hanford Works, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Dear Dr. RAVER: Special provision for the quality of electric service furnished 
to this project was originally provided in an order of the War Production Board 
dated November 1, 1944. The extreme importance of the quality of the electric 
service furnished to the Hanford Works of the Atomic Energy Commission has 
been reemphasized particularly by the following correspondence : 

Letter from Acting Chairman. Pike to Secretary Krug of October 30, 1947, and 
the reply to Mr. Pike from Acting Secretary Chapman dated November 5, 1947. 

Letter of February 9, 1948, from Carleton Shugg, manager, Hanford operations 
office, to Dr. Raver, and the reply thereto from Mr. Marlett to Mr. Shugg dated 
February 20, 1948. 
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Letter of April 16, 1948, from Mr. Shugg to Dr. Raver and reply of April 28, 
1948, from Mr. Marlett to Mr. Shugg. 

Letter of August 25, 1948, Mr. Shaw to Dr. Raver, and reply of November 19, 
1948, from Mr. Shultz to Mr. Shaw. . 

Because of the larger number of plants which are now in operation at the 
Hanford Works and because of the increasing importance of the production 
commitments for which the Hanford Works is responsible in meeting the require- 
ments of the atomic weapons program, the quality of electric service for the Han- 
ford Works is of greater importance today than ever before. From the stand- 
point of national security, continuity of operations at this project demands that 
every reasonable step be taken to insure the continuity and quality of electric 
service. 

On June 6, 1950, the most serious electric power outage experienced to date 
by the Hanford Works occurred from a general system breakdown of the entire 
Bonneville system. In reviewing with your engineers the circumstances which 
could bring about this kind of occurrence, we have become convinced that the 
best way to protect the Hanford project from interruption of production by this 
kind of electric service failure is to provide the project with a source of genera- 
tion which could be separated by automatic relays and switches from the rest 
of the Bonneville power system at times of system failure. It appears to us that 
this could best be achieved by a special connection (not through the Midway 
substation) with a nearby source of generation, such as any one of the dams on 
the lower Snake River, which we understand to be under consideration. We 
would not presume to recommend specifically as to which would be most desir- 
able of the several projects which we understand to be pending within a suffi- 
ciently short radius of the Hanford Works. 

You will recall that in our letter to you of April 16, 1948, we requested that 
you consider supplying this project with 230-kilovolt power from sources and 
through transmission systems independent of Midway. In view of the experience 
obtained since that time, we would like to make a firm recommendation that such 
a separate source and transmission system be provided, and we urge that it be 
provided as speedily as possible. 

Very truly yours, 


Davin F. SHaw, Manager. 


{From the Economic Report of the President, January 1952] 
CENTRAL PROBLEMS FOR 1952 


The electric utilities, private and public, are planning to increase capacity 
by about 30 million kilowatts, or nearly 40 percent, during the next 3 years. 
Even with this program, power availability is likely to remain a critical prob- 
lem in certain regions where large load increases will occur, such as the 
aluminum-producing Pacific Northwest and the areas where large new atomic 
energy plant requirements must be met. Looking further ahead, the increasing 
emphasis on the chemical, electrometallurgical, and other large power-using 
industries indicates a continuing rapid growth of power requirements. Power 
development by public agencies needs to play an important part in meeting 
them, particularly where Federal multipurpose river developments can provide 
large additions to power capacity along with other desirable results. Hydro- 
electric projects already begun should be completed rapidly. New projects 
serving defense and other essential requirements which should be undertaken 
are the St. Lawrence seaway and power project and the Niagara River re- 
development, to furnish 1% to 2 million kilowatts of capacity to users in the 


northeastern part of the country; and also several projects in the Pacifie North- 
west. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION, 
NOVEMBER 6, 1951 


Subject: Electric power shortage, by Alfred L. Scanlon, assistant counsel, 
part 2. Reports by Federal agencies, Defense Production Act, electric power 
study by the Joint Committee on Defense Production, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session, January 15, 1952, pages 51 and 52. 


5. In commenting on the long-range power picture, it should be noted that it 
is difficult to predict the actual extent of possible power shortages because 
power generating and its use take place simultaneously. For example, if an 
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additional million kilowatts were made available in the Pacific Northwest today, 
the industrial plant to use it would undoubtedly be built quickly and would un- 
doubtedly absorb that amount of additional power. Consequently, while from the 
military point of view it does not appear that there will be a critical power short- 
age so long as materials continue to be made available for current and planned 
Snstruction, on the other hand, there would not appear to be the slightest pos- 
sibility of a power surplus for the foreseeable future and every kilowatt of addi- 
tional power will undoubtedly be used as soon as it is made available. 

Dr. Raver. I point out in this statement that the Bonneville Power 
Administration is the marketing agent for the marketing of power 
from the Federal dams in the Northwest, and, as such, it is our respon- 
sibility to take care of our customers insofar as the power supply 1s 
concerned. 

We have to depend upon the Army and the Bureau of Reclamation 
to construct dams and get the necessary authorization and the money 
to get them built ; our responsibility is to take care of those customers 
who have become Government power customers when their needs arise. 
And the atomic energy works at Hanford is one of those customers. 

Now, we have had some service problems with that situation over 
a number of years. Some of them have been rather serious. We 
have had interruptions in service from time to time on our system. 
You will note from this map it is a rather widespread high-voltage 
transmission system integrated with all of the power facilities of the 
Northwest, both privately owned and publicly owned facilities. And 
the facilities have been so overloaded for a number of years that they 
are sensitive, so to speak, to load conditions, and from time to time 
we have relays trip and outages occur that could be avoided if our 
facilities were strengthened. 

Now, Hanford has suffered from some of those in the past and we 
have had a number of conversations with the managers of Hanford 
Works about it. At one time I can tell you it was considered so im- 
portant in World War II that the Army seriously considered taking 
over the entire Bonneville Power Administration, in order to sub- 
ordinate every other kind of service we had in the area, and to insure 
that on this one service there should be no outages. That is how 
serious these outages appear to those people in their operation. 

I can tell you we have made every known technical device available 
to prevent shortages and outages in that area, but the fact remains 
it is still a service dependent upon long-distance transmission pri- 
marily from Grand Coulee Dam, and, therefore, is service subject 
to the possibility of outages. 

It is for that reason we have recommended so consistently the con- 
struction of Ice Harbor Dam, which is right at the back door of the 
Hanford project, for the last 4 years. That is one of the reasons for 
it; it is not the only one, but it had seemed to us an obvious solution, 
purely from the continuity-of-service point of view, and what hap- 
pens to us as an operating plant is a very serious problem. 

A few months ago we went over and had this meeting with Mr. 
Shaw, manager of the Hanford Works, and his engineers, and repre- 
sentatives of the General Electric Co., about not only the existing 
service problems, but the possibility there might be some expansion 
of service required there; and we pointed out to them that our prob- 
lem in that area, which is shown on the map in the shaded red color, 
was not only service to the plant, but service to the tremendous area 
growth that has developed around there as the result of the installa- 
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tion of that plant, and that the estimates, for example, which we had 
last year for this project have been greatly exceeded. 

We depend upon the Pacific Power & Light Co., for example, that. 
serves a portion of this area, to give us their best estimate of what 
the load growth is going to be, and we found this year that the esti- 
mates were far too low. The load now forecasted for January 1956 
for in the Yakima-Pasco-Walla Walla area is approximately 100,000 
kilowatts higher than the load forecast a year ago for January 1956. 
This is utility load only and does not include the direct Hanford 
Works’ load. 

The situation is even worse than when we presented it this last 
year. And when we presented this matter to you last year, it had 
the endorsement of Mr. Wilson, all the defense agencies, Mr. Mc- 
Manus, Administrator of the Defense Electric Power Administra- 
tion, and other groups. 

Now, our justification for Ice Harbor Dam this year is greater than 
last year because of the increasing load in the area itself, and because 
of the possibility, at least, of a further expansion of the Hanford 
Works. But I want to make it clear that whether the Hanford Works’ 
expansion goes forward or not the dam should be built. It is an in- 
vestment of Government dollars that seems to me is properly planned 
and will result in the least expenditure to do the job that is necessary 
to be done in that particular area. 

It fits into our entire transmission system. It will add to the firm 
power capacity of that system. It will make it possible to take care 
of the Hanford load directly without building unnecessary transmis- 
sion facilities in there to do the job. 

And I want to point out again that even with transmission the job 
is not adequately done by transmission construction. We neat a 
generating source right at that point. 

Now, I have heard it stated that the alternative to the Ice Harbor 
Dam would be the construction of a steam plant there. I would just 
like to point out to this committee that where we are trying to plan 
investments of this nature, with large amounts of money involved, it is 
important that those investments be made properly. A steam plant 
is not a properly planned investment for that area. It would be a 
sheer waste of millions of dollars, in my opinion, as an alternative to 
the Ice Harbor Dam. 

In working out the plan with the Atomic Energy people there for 
service, it was obvious that we have a problem before 1956 to take 
care of this power. As I understand it, the Army cannot build this 
dam until 1956, so that we have an interim problem to take care of. It 
was our suggestion to them—and they agreed; their engineers agreed 
that it was a sound engineering suggestion—that in the interim period 
we construct a 230,000-volt tie-iine from the substation and facilities 
now being built to serve LaGrande, Oreg., at this point on the map 
[indicating]; construct a tie-line from there to Baker, Oreg., and at 
this point ( Baker, Oreg.) [indicating] those facilities would intercon- 
nect with the facilities of the Idaho Power Co., which come to this 
point [indicating]. Through those facilities we would be able to bring 
surplus steam power from the Utah area over the lines of the Idaho 
Power Co. to Baker and into this area [indicating]. There is some 
surplus steam capacity there, or will be at the time this plant is com- 
pleted, or this line is completed, which would last about 3 years, It 
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would be exhausted, on the basis of estimates that have been given to 
us, in the 3 or 4 years’ time. So that it would fit in as an interim supply 
until Ice Harbor could be brought in, so that, if we had to call on it, we 
could. We might be able to slide by if we have exceptionally good 
water conditions, but the area will need that steam capacity in any 
event during this interim period until we can develop other ways of 
taking care of this situation. 

The second suggestion which we made, and with which they agreed, 
although they obviously do not pretend to take a position with respect 
to where our lines should be built, but, so far as results are concerned, 
they agreed it would be desirable to make the connection at Klamath 
Falls, Oreg., to our 230-kilovolt system with Shasta Dam. That would 
be a Bureau of Reclamation tie which, in turn, would tie in with the 
steam capacity of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., and make it possible 
for us to utilize the surplus steam capacity from that area at certain 
times, but also bolster this present interim situation. 

Both the Baker and the Klamath Falls interconnections will serve 
a number of purposes. Most important, they can act for the next sev- 
eral years to forestall a power shortage in the Northwest until Ice 
Harbor Dam comes into operation. 

Our third suggestion, which is an item we have before Congress— 
and incideritally we have thése other items, either the Bureau of 
Reclamation or ourselves, before appropriate committees of Con- 
gress now—our third item, which is also before the appropriate com- 
mittee in the House, the Interior subcommittee, provided for the con- 
struction of a 230,000-volt line from McNary Dam to Walla Walla, 
Wash. While this area growth [indicating on map] is a most signifi- 
‘ant one, the Walla Walla substation is the center of a much larger 
area of growth which includes Pasco and Kennewick and quite an 
area of very rapid development in there. And we are proposing to 
bolster up the whole service on a permanent basis, not a temporary 
basis, by building a 230-kilovolt line from McNary down to Walla 
Walla to serve this whole 115-kilovolt system that feeds into this area. 

Mr. Raxzavt. Are there funds so flexible that they would have the 
right to build a steam plant if they desired to do it! 

Dr. Raver. The Atomic Energy Commission / 

Mr. Rapavr. Yes. 

Dr. Raver. I do not know. That would be their problem. 

Mr. Carorners. We would request it, as far as the general expan- 
sion program, if we were not able to get power from Bonneville. We 
do not have the funds to do it ; no, sir. 

Dr. Raver. Now, those are the high lights of this situation. I have 
gone into considerable detail about it in my formal presentation, but 
it, seems to me the basic elements of the problem are (1) so far as we 
are concerned, we have a basic responsibility to perform which has 
been given to us at Bonneville by act of Congress, of taking care of 
our customers, and there are a lot of customers in here where we are 
just not going to be able to fulfill that responsibility unless something 
is done. It has been going along now for several years without any- 
thing being done on the assumption it was going to be done; because 
these dams have been authorized by Congress; they are in the program 
and the assumption is that some day they are going to be built. And 
why not build the one now that obviously is needed to take care of a 
‘arefully planned approach. 
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Mr. Kerr. At how many places in the United States do yow already 
have facilities, either near or remote, to make atomic energy ¢ 

Dr. Raver. I will refer that to the Atomic Energy people. I am 
not familiar with that. 

Mr. Carotners. Facilities of this size, we have two at the present 
time, and two under construction of this order of magnitude. We 
have smaller facilities throughout the United States, but, of facilities 
of this size, we have two existing and two under construction. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Raver, are you informed as to the backlog of 
authorized projects of this kind which is existing on the statute books 
at the present time? 

Dr. Raver. You mean dams? 

Mr. Davis. Various similar projects of this kind. 

Dr. Raver. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I ask that question in view of your statement that this 
is authorized and, therefore, you have a right to expect it will be built, 
and, suggesting that it be built now. There are a great many com- 
munities now where you have well-substantiated projects which run 
into billions of dollars. I think you ought to take that into considera- 
tion in making the statement that, because it has been authorized, you 
have a right 'to expect it will be built. If you started to build all 
that are authorized, it is not going to be millions, but it is going to be 
billions of dollars to take care of them. 

Dr. Raver. May I make this statement: that if a program has been 
authorized, certainly there have at least been hearings and the objec- 
tions to the dam have been presented, and the good things about it 
have been presented, so that there has at least been that kind of presen- 
tation, which leads me to make the next statement which I have made, 
namely, that under those circumstances, where you have a dam that 
has been authorized and you have a situation which indicates it 
ought to be built, that those two things together give us a basis for 
pressing, so to speak. And I must apologize if we seem to be press- 
ing, but we have that kind of situation before use. It is not something 
that has not been authorized that we are recommending. And if it is 
to be a part of a program, my only point is that from the point of view 
of planning the expenditure of dollars, this is a good time to start this 
part of that authorized program. 

Mr. Davis. I just want you to familiarize yourself with the situa- 
tion that this subcommittee has with respect to a great many billions 
of dollars’ worth of well-substantiated and authorized projects in 
various parts of the country. We have the responsibility of selecting 
and: choosing among them and it is obvious we cannot appropriate 
the money for all of them now or in the immediate future. 

Dr. Raver. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. What is your comment with respect to the timing of 
the needs you anticinate for power, and the availability through | the 
construction of Ice Harbor? 

Dr. Raver. We should have Ice Harbor coming in now. There is 
no question about that. I merely indicate some of the alternatives 
here to take care of this situation as best we can until we can get the 
only solution to the situation in this area, which is some new gener- 
ating capacity in that area. 

Mr. Davis. My question dealt with the availability of Tee Harbor 
to that end. 
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Dr. Raver. It might be from 1956 on. In the meantime, we have 
to make some kind of what we call “shoo-fly” arrangements, which 
are not desirable, but it is the only thing left for us to do. 

Mr. Davis. You certainly cannot say, though, can you, Mr. Raver, 
if Iee Harbor is not built that the atomic-energy works in that area 
are not going to get the power they need ? 

Dr. Raver. I will say this, that I will wash my hands of the re- 
sponsibility for it. Unless someone shows me where they are going 
to get it, we will not be able to do it. If they want to build it them- 
selves, and you decide to put in a steam plant or some other facility, 
then I am relieved of the responsibility. I want to make that clear, 
because this has been a matter of very careful engineering study for 
a number of years, as a matter of fact, and it has now reached the 
point where what happens to the atomic- -energy situation at Hanford 
[ am now going to lay in the hands of somebody else, unless I can 
be assured that sound engineering plans are going to go ahead to take 
care of that. 

As an administrator, I cannot take any other position than that. 

Mr. Davis. Is it not true that the atomic-energy works are a pre- 
ferred customer? 

Dr. Raver. Yes; they can preempt the power supply of the rest 
of the region. They will have to do it; I certainly will not do that. 

Mr. Davis. You would not do it even if you were convinced that 
was in conformity with the defense needs of the United States? 

Dr. Raver. I would do it under orders, certainly; but that order, 
do not forget, would also affect the production of about one-third of 
the aluminum supply of this country which, as I understand it, is 
also a critical military requirement. When you are operating a sys- 
tem at maximum load, you cannot take one part of it out without 
affecting the rest of it. And that is what we are up against, and we 
are up against that continuously for about the next 6 or 7 years in 
spite of everything that has been authorized, including the building 
of The Dalles Dam, the speeding up of McNary Dam and the speed- 
ing up of the Chief Joseph Dam. 

In 1956 we will still be short 150,000 kilowatts of firm power capacity 
to take care of the loads in our region, with Ice Harbor Dam, too. 

Now, maybe it is going to take some kind of order before we get 
through. I am trying to make it clear to you gentlerfen that as 
an Administrator 1 feel the responsibility somewhere along the line 
to present the seriousness of this situation to you. 

Mr. Davis. When you say you are going to be short of the needs, 
do you mean the needs of any private industrial establishment that 
you can reasonably foresee moving into that area between now and 

1956, or what do you mean ? 

Dr. Raver. That is our normal load growth, without any new 
alumirium or any new heavy industry added on to it. 

What we do not seem to be able to make clear is that this region 
is, in effect, exploding economically and populationwise. The growth 
factors are all over the place. I was just down to Gold Beach, at the 
far southwestern end of our system, last Saturday. That is on the 
coast, and right back of it, that whole southwestern Oregon area has 
one of the greatest timber supplies left in this Nation. It is just be- 
ginning to open up and it is beginning to open up because they are 
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beginning to get some good roads down there and are beginning to get 
some power supplies, and there is a terrific demand for the power. 

What has happened down there is that there has been a 400 percent 
increase in power demands in 1 year. I do not say that is typical, 
but it is happening all over this region. And you can add the Cowlitz 
Dam, you can add the Pelton Dam, you can go along and give us our 
steam plants which we have asked for for firming up some interrupt- 
ible load we have, you can give us the California tie and the Baker tie 
to do the same thing, to firm up interruptible load, and you can give us 
the rest of the dams and we will still be short in 1956, on the basis 
of the growth that is going on. I do not know whether that growth 
is going to continue, or not; but, as manager of an enterprise, all I 
can do is to try to get ready for it and present that kind of picture 
to the people who must provide the money to make the investments 
on the Government’s side to take care of it. 

Mr. Forp. A few minutes ago, Dr. Raver, you said this part of the 
country was exploding economically, and all of the evidence I have 
seen would tend to coincide with that statement. But what confuses 
me about this particular project is precisely this: Last year when the 
testimony was given to us by the Corps of Engineers, they said the 
benefit-to-cost ratio of this project was 1:30 to 1. This year they 
testified the benefit-to-cost ratio is 1:19 to 1—a rather substantial de- 
crease in benefits to cost. To a layman there is a conflict between the 
statement you make and the statement that is made by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Dr. Raver. Well, Mr. Congressman, I wonder if this does not but- 
ton that all up. Under the Bonneville Act, as the marketing agency 
for this power, we are required to cover all costs of this investment, 
including the interest on the investment and the amortization of the 
investment. Now, I am convinced we are required to do that by law, 
so that, if we have to, we will raise the rate. And I am also convinced 
that in a project of this kind all costs will be covered, including those 
that are nonreimbursable by the benefits. And we are covering about 
75 percent of the total cost of this program out of power—Grand 
Coulee, Bonneville, and all of the rest of them—and we are doing it 
at a rate which this year gave us a net surplus, after all expenses 
including depreciation and interest, of some $14,500,000. 

Under thése circumstances, and considering the great benefits that 
are not in those figures—there are no national defense benefits in the 
ratio you quote—the fact we have the biggest part of the cost covered 
under rates for power which can be raised and must be raised under 
the law, if necessary to cover those costs, it does not seem to me that is 
a very significant thing. The reduction in the cost-benefit ratio arises 
out of the increased cost estimated for this project, and no correspond- 
ing change in the benefit estimate which I assume is the reason that 
ratio has gone down. 

I want to point out it does not take into consideration the national 
defense benefits at all, and it does not take into consideration the fact 
we can raise our rates if we have to. If you want a higher benefit 
ratio, we can raise our rates. But that is not what we look at; we 


look at the balance sheet of this business and that balance sheet is 
good today. 
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We have collected over $80 million surplus out of this operation, 
after interest, and in addition have contributed $60 or $70 million 
interest to go back into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Forp. I think you missed the point I was making. It would 
seem to me, if the area was exploding economically, and doing so 
progressively each year, that the benefit-to-cost ratio would be more 
favorable each year, leaving aside the national defense factor entirely. 
In other words, the project to the area would be more valuable and 
the benefit over cost would be greater. Is that not right? 

Dr. Raver. Yes. I have read this testimony of General pipes cam 
ing. I think he said they were reevaluating that ratio. I do not 
know what the result of that will be. 

Mr. Forp. As far as I am concerned, it does not make sense to have 
an area expanding economically, and at the same time year after 

year the benefits to cost ratio going downward. I have not seen an 
explanation outside of the fact that the cost of this particular project 
has increased in the last year. 

It would seem to me the benefits would increase at a far greater 
rate in an economic on expanding area. 

Dr. Raver. Well, 1 am not in a position, really, to give you any 
valuable infor tines about that. All I can tell you is that we are 
operating a business, Mr. Congressman, which the Congress set up 
through legislation, ‘and that business is showing a profit and it is 
required to fix rates that will cover those costs. 

That is all I can say about it. The benefit ratio may be very bad 
looking, but that is not the way the business will operate, because 
this dam will be part of an integrated system. It will not be an iso- 
lated dam. That cost-benefit ratio is an isolated-dam approach, and 
what that dam is worth as part of an integrated grid system I do not 
think has been determined, because cost to benefit ratios are not figured 
in that way. One of the greatest values we have in this whole thing is 
never reflected, as far as I can determine, in the cost to benefit ratio of 
an isolated dam, and that is the tremendous economic benefits that 
come from tying those days together in one integrated system and 
getting the benefit of stor age reservoirs all over the area and diversify- 
ing the water flows over the area to improve the firm power capacity of 
that system over and above what the sum of all of those isolated dams 
would give you. That is worth millions and millions of dollars to us. 

The operation today, through the integrated system, has added at 
least 600,000 kilowatts of firm power, even if no additional generator 
is installed in the river. Where does the benefit ratio reflect that kind 
of thing? It is reflected on the balance sheet and not reflected in the 
benefit ratio of an isolated dam approach. At least, I feel that is one 
of the difficulties we face in figuring it. I am not objecting to using 
it; you have to have some measure for each of these dams, but when 
you integrate those dams with the system you get some other benefits 
over and above the benefits you have in that ratio figured as an isolated 
dam. 

Mr. Forp. But the fact that such a system has not yet been inaugu- 
rated is not the fault of the Congress. 

Dr. Raver. The system in effect has been put into effect by Congress, 
I mean, the system of integrating the developments in the } Northwest. 
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Mr. Forp. Yes, but such evidence along that line has not been pre- 
sented to the Congress in that form. The responsibility for present- 
ing that is upon the executive branch of the Government. 

r. Raver. That may be. I merely point out that the integrated 
system gives some benefits which are not reflected in an isolated dam 
approach. 

Mr. Forp. If it is desirable to have that kind of benefit to cost ratio 


set up, I think it is the responsibility of the executive branch of the 
Government to so indicate. 


Dr. Raver. I think that is true. 
Mr. Forp. According to the project sheets, the navigation benefits 
will be 20.4 percent; power 75 percent; irrigation 3 percent; and 
— use, 1.6 percent. As I understand your testimony, you are up 
ere urging this project for one purpose, the national defense effort ; is 
that correct ? 

Dr. Raver. No; I am urging it for two purposes: one, to take care of 
the growth in load in the existing national defense set-up in that 
area, I mean, the growth in load around the national defense instal- 
lations, which includes not only the area indicated in red on this map 
before you, but the whole area around Pasco and Kennewick, that 
whole middle Columbia area, whether any additional expansion takes 
place at Hanford; and second, I am urging it as a national defense 
measure to provide the kind of service that the Hanford people need, 
which we have not been able to provide fully so far, and if expansion 
does take place, to be in position to take care of that. 

I just wanted to clarify that, because I think it is important that 
you see the full picture, because in many respects the picture is the 
same as what we have been advocating now for several years, except 
for certain new elements in this growth in load, which have come in 
within the last year. 

Mr. Forp. I would gather, from your testimony, that the only rea- 
son you feel this project should be initiated at this time is strictly 
from the power aspect. , 

Dr. Raver. That is my end of the business; that is what I have to 
worry about. 

Mr. Forp. 1 think it is obvious from the testimony of previous wit- 
nesses that this project could not be justified on the basis of naviga- 
tion, public use, and irrigation at this time. Consequently it would 
seem to me that its justrfication would have to be power. I think 
that we ought to charge the entire project to power. 

Dr. Raver. No; I did not indicate that—if I did say it, I withdraw 
it, because I do not believe that is sound. 

Mr. Forp. If we take the project as a whole, the Snake River devel- 
opment, it is based on the construction of four projects, with Ice 
Harbor as the one at the lower reaches of the river. There is no 
money requested in here for any one of the other three projects. 
Before there will be any navigational benefits, they all must be con- 
structed. I would assume, therefore, that this project is only being 
constructed for the benefit of power, and why should we not charge 
off all the cost to power? 

Dr. Raver. I do not know how you would ever build a great navi- 
gation system, extending 360 miles from the sea and charge naviga- 
tion benefits to navigation on any other assumption except that any 
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such ,program, as long as that, is going to take a very long time to 
do. This is not any different than the policy that has been followed 
by the Congress throughout its history, so far as I know, and I am 
not advocating a change in that policy at the expense of the electricity 
consumers in the Northwest. 

Mr. Forp. If we build Ice Harbor and it is to be completed by De- 
cember 1956, for the installation of the first power units, and then 
never build the other three dams, we get no navigation. 

Dr. Raver. That would be very bad planning and very bad pro- 
graming if that is what you have in mind. I assume that this navi- 
gational plan will be carried out as authorized. 

Mr. Forv. But until all three of the other projects have been con- 
structed, there will not be any navigational benefits whatsoever. The 
reason for the urgent construction now of the project is strictly power. 

Dr. Raver. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In the interim, between now and before the completion 
of the other project, would it not be logical and sensible to charge the 
entire cost to power? 

Dr. Raver. I do not think it would be logical in terms of the policy 
that has been followed by the Congress thus far in connection with 
the handling of the rivers and harbors program or navigation. 
Whether it would be sensible or not, I will leave to your judgment. 
It would be sensible in this case to charge it to national defense. 

Mr. Forp. But certainly under present circumstances, from the 
viewpoint of the over-all economy of the United States, it would not 
warrant us to undertake projects from the standpoint of strictly navi- 
gational benefits. 

Dr. Raver. I do not know enough about the navigation problems 
to really answer that question constructively. My feeling is that that 
is probably correct; I do not know. 

Mr. Forp. Then do we not get back to the idea that the power 
should be charged to the construction of the Ice Harbor project ? 

Dr. Raver. Well, as I say, it does not seem to me that you need to 
make any change in the basic policy ‘of allocation of costs on projects 
of a multiple-purpose character in order to go ahead to build this proj- 
ect at this time. ‘I see no logic in that. Whether or not it is the sensi- 
ble thing to do, in view of the cost to the Government today and the 
debt, that is your problem, gentlemen, not mine. I would have no 
opinion on that except that you might consider changing it to national 
defense, 

Mr. Forpv. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rasavut. Thank you, Dr. Raver. 

Mr. Schultz, do you wish to make a statement ? 

Mr. Scuvrtz, May I just make one brief comment with respect to 
the location of Ice Harbor Dam in relation to the over-all service to 
the Hanford area. 

As you will see on the map, the Ice Harbor Dam is literally at the 
back door of the Hanford area, with virtually no transmission lines re- 
quired to bring that power to that area, the transmission line would 
be in the order of 7 miles. 

There is one other thing, if I may take just a moment, that is this: 
The important thing to remember, as far as the service which we are 
providing to the Hanford area is from one station, the midway station. 
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The Hanford engineers have repeatedly requested us to provide them 
with a supply from some other source. Merely from the standpoint 


of vulnerability they have agreed that Ice Harbor is almost ideal from 
the service standpoint. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Last year there was some testimony and public state- 
ments to the effect that if Ice Harbor were not constructed it would be 
necessary to use some $7 million for the construction of transmission 
lines. Have you undertaken the construction of transmission lines 
to date? 

Mr. Scuutrz. We have, since that time, been faced with some 
changes in the development of the area. One is, as mentioned by Dr. 
Raver, that we have had a tremendous increase in load since that time, 
and we have of necessity had to change plans to meet the situation and 
to meet that only. 

We have redesigned our system so we are taking care of this increase, 
but doing that has not headed on against the problem of supplying 
increase for Hanford, of course, which still remains with us. If Ice 
Harbor Dam is not constructed, we will still have to build transmis- 
sion facilities, and later on we will face 

Mr. Forp. As I understood the testimony last year given by the 
Corps of Engineers, if Ice Harbor was not constructed, you would 
spend some $7 million for transmission to substitute for it. Have 
you undertaken construction of these transmission lines at a cost of 
$7 million as a substitute ¢ 

Mr. Scuvutrz. We have not carried on any construction on those fa- 
cilities; rather, we have tried to meet the problem in another way; we 
still face that problem. 

Dr. Raver. May I answer that question? 

Mr. Forp. Certainly. 

Dr. Raver. The $7 million proposal—and I gave this testimony last 
year, this statement—was not a substitute for Ice Harbor Dam; it 
was another “shoo-fly” piece of construction that we might do in order 
to temporarily defer this situation a little longer. 

We have not done that, but we have done something else which 
fortunately will be a permanent facility when it is installed, if it is 
approved by the Appropriation Committee of the House this year in 
the Interior Subcommittee bill. 

I indicated that as a third step, and which we have before the Con- 
gress now, is that of building a 280,000-volt line into the Walla Walla 
base as a part of the permanent transmission facility to take care of 
this whole area | indicating on map], insofar as the load growth here 
is concerned from the McNary Dam. 

Now, eventually that would be tied into this generating program 
from the Lower Snake River, and if the Lower Snake River rogram 
is built, as we assume eventually it will be, that facility will not be 
wasted; it will tie right into it. 

I want to point out, however, basically, that the power flowing from 
Grand Coulee Dam flows southward into this area [indicating] and 
should flow, if the other two dams are built on the Lower Snake, east 
into this area [indicating], and in that way you can make the power 
flow from the McNary Dam back into this area. An isolated generator 
is not an economical operation, and should not be used as a substitute 
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for the kind of operation we are proposing. Power from McNary 
and the Dalles Dams will not normally flow into the Hanford area 
because this is in the opposite direction to the natural flow of power. 

We are proposing an engineering and economically sound program. 
That, I want to make clear. We can adopt an alternative, surely, but 
in the long run it is going to cost us money. We are trying to avoid 
that; we are trying to set up something here that will give us a sound 
long-range operation. 

Now, the statement that I made last year that that $7 million would 
be wasted, I withdraw temporarily; until we can see what is going 
to happen here. I will have to state, however, that if our program is 
not carried out, we will probably spend that $7 million, waste it and 
a lot more, too, in transmission facilities to try to take care of this 
situation around this area [indicating]. 

Mr. Ranaut. Dr. Day, do you have a statement you would like to 
file with the committee, or do you prefer to present it ? 

Mr. Day. I would prefer to present it to the committee, if it meets 
with your approval. 

Mr. Rarpav'r. Very well; we will be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Day. Thank you. 

In May 1951, I appeared before this subcommittee and testified with 
respect to the relationship of the Ice Harbor Dam to the salmon runs 
of the Columbia and Snake Rivers. I believe that I can be of the 
greatest service to this subcommittee at this time by recapitulating 
my previous testimony in the light of conditions as they now exist, 
some 10 months after my earlier comments. 

Previously, I stated that our scientific research and practical experi- 
ments in passing adults over dams and in finding means to pass the 
fingerlings over or through the structures on their seaward migrations 
had not progressed to the point where we could forecast accurately 
the best means of having both power and salmon at dams such as Ice 
Harbor. This statement is still true in its major implications. 
Studies have continued within the financial resources available to us, 
although not nearly on the scale that the problem deserves. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service is working actively on electronic devices which 
might be used to divert the adults into fish ladders or more likely could 
be used to divert the young fingerlings into safe passages which would 
free them from the danger of going over the dams or through the 
turbines. In other words, this looks toward establishing a system 
of salmon-traflic control so that the engineers could design facilities 
to which the fish could be directed. No answers are forthcoming yet 
because this study has been under way only a very short time and it 
is exceedingly complicated: in fact, the answers will not be known 
until we can have a final test outside of the laboratory and en a full 
scale at some dam. 

In addition to these studies, the Corps of Engineers is supporting 
certain investigations to be carried out by the State agencies and by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, looking toward the perfection of engi- 
neering design for fish-protective facilities. Here, too, the answers 
will come at some time in the indefinite future. 

At this time I want to make the point that this entire fish problenr 
is a technical one requiring intensive study by the few experienced, 
trained technicians in this field, and the study must be carried on out 
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there on the Columbia. Here in Washington we can only determine 
the questions of broad policy, such as what dams are to be built and 
when, and the extent to which the Congress will be willing to finance 
the measures necessary to assure protection of the fish. What those 
measures will be is a question which will be answered by men of scien- 
tific and engineering competence, and I personally cannot forecast the 
outcome except to say that I think American ingenuity is capable of 
accomplishing surprising results if the magnitude of the problem is 
recognized and the investigators are given an opportunity to work on 
it in all of its ramifications. 

T previously referred to the program developed by the States of 
Washington and Oregon and the Fish and Wildlife Service for the 
development of fish runs in the tributaries of the lower Columbia 
River, which program has come to be known as the lower Columbia 
River fisheries program. There have been developments in this phase 
which are both favorable and unfavorable. I previously pointed out 
that this program was falling behind and that in the face of a speed- 
up in dam construction it would be imperative to accelerate the restora- 
tion of the lower river tributaries. The funds for this work, as sub- 
mitted in the budget estimates for the fiscal year 1953, would be suf- 
ficent to bring this program up to date if the committee and the Con- 
gress concur. Should the estimates now before your subcommittee 
be approved throughout, the Fish and Wildlife Service and the States 
of Washington and Oregon will be able to prosecute this program for 
building up fish production in the area below McNary Dam up to the 
estimated needs for keeping pace with the proposed construction of 
dams. 

The adverse feature is the fact that the Federal Power Commission 
has granted licenses to the city of Tacoma, Wash., and to the Portland 
General Electric Co. for the construction of two dams on the Cowlitz 
River in Washington and one on the Deschutes River in Oregon, re- 
spectively. Both of these streams are highly important elements in 
the fish-producing potential of the lower river tributaries. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission is requiring the applicants to provide fish- 
protection facilities, but here again the problem is the tecnical ques- 
tion of what type of facilities can be prescribed to do the job. The 
problem is especially acute on the Cowlitz River where one of the 
proposed dams is over 200 feet high. If these dams are constructed 
and it is not possible to build them so as to assure the perpetuation 
of the fish runs, the results contemplated under the lower river pro- 
gram cannot be achieved. I should add that the exact status of these 
proposals will undoubtedly be uncertain for some time, since the 
States of Washington and Oregon have indicated their intention to 
resort to court action for the purpose of preventing the construction 
of the projects. 

While this discussion involves an area somewhat removed from 
the Ice Harbor Dam, there is a close relationship in that any curtail- 
ment of the lower river program makes more imperative the necessity 
for giving the fullest consideration to protective measures at Ice 
Harbor. Again reverting to my previous testimony, I stated that we 
feel it highly essential that fish-protective devices be included in all 
of the Snake River dams in order that the spawning beds of the 
important upper river tributaries may continue to be utilized for 
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natural propagation. It was pointed out that there is evidence of con- 
siderable spawning in the main Snake River between Lewistown, 
Idaho, and the site of Hells Canyon Dam as well as in several of the 
tributaries of the Snake River. If fish can continue to have access to 
the side streams, it should be a major factor in the preservation of 
the runs. All fisheries people unite in the belief that there would be 
some mortality among both upstream and downstream migrants at 
each dam in spite of our best efforts in providing fish-passage facili- 
ties, but the hope is that these cumulative mortalities might: be kept 
sufficiently low to permit the maintenance of natural runs of spring 
Chinook salmon and steelhead trout to a profitable degree. I also 
stated that the Fish and Wildlife Service is pledged to do everything 
that it possibly can to make the losses as small as possible. There has 
been no change in this attitude. 

It is undoubtedly unsatisfactory to this committee for me to come 
here and say that I do not know precisely what can be done to bring 
about the goal of continuing production of power and fish in the 
Columbia. It is equally unpleasant for me to be in the position of 
having to tell you this, but it would be unfair to both of us if I should 
make unwarranted predictions of an optimistic nature. It can be said 
on the affirmative side that earlier salmon problems which seemed 
equally complicated at the time have been solved with relative success. 
The dire predictions with regard to the effect of the Bonneville Dam 
have not been borne out. Fish runs continue to pass the structure 
both upstream and downstream. When the Grand Coulee Dam was’ 
constructed, it was necessary to tackle many complicated problems of 
relocating salmon runs and supporting natural propagation by 
hatchery operations. The results of this operation have in general 
been favorable. 

The plans for the McNary Dam include extensive fish-protective 
devices, including some new refinements in design, particularly with 
respect to guiding the adults into the ladders. In recent trips to 
the Pacific coast I have detected some feeling of optimism on the 
part of the technicians who have been working on this problem, al- 
though the final tests will come when the dam is completed and in 
operation. 

With reference to the proposed Dalles Dam, there is a feeling that 
here, too, our present knowledge, plus the experience gained from 
McNary, will make possible a program for handling the fish which 
will work. It is upon this basis that I come before you and say that 
if the overriding considerations of national need and welfare demand 
the early construction of Ice Harbor Dam, we will go to work on the 
fish problems with the same intention to do our best that was applied 
in the case of these earlier projects. I want to repeat, however, that 
we cannot offer you firm predictions or promises as to how successful 
we will be. I recognize the need for balanced development which 
will bring about wider use of the resources of the Northwest without 
impairing unnecessarily the resources which have already been devel- 
oped, such as the fisheries. With this principle in mind, we can do 
nothing but turn the fisheries problem over to the scientists and engi- 
neers and support them fully, as we have done in the case of many 
other national problems, such as those connected with atomic energy, 
public health, and other resource conservation and development. 
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Mr. Rasavur. Knowing the estimated effect which Ice Harbor will 
have on fish runs, would you say that Ice Harbor should be constructed 
at the present time, with no further funds for fish studies than those 
in the budget ¢ . 

Mr. Day. No. Additional funds are required for studies of the fish- 
passage problems in order that we may advise with regard to facili- 
ties needed at Ice Harbor as well as at other dams. We have some 
plans for salvaging the fish runs at Ice Harbor if necessary and for 
assisting in the development of improved facilities for getting the 
adult fish over and the fingerling salmon down. But in the over-all 
and long-range program of power development in the Northwest, our 
present budget is nowhere near adequate to undertake the kind of 
studies required. 

Mr. Cannon. This is the third time, this estimate has come before 
the committee. Iam inclined to think the reason that this dam was not 
provided for 2 years ago, or 1 year ago, was the representation that it 
meant the extinguishment of a species of salmon, indigenous to this 
river. Instead of a choice between butter and guns we have here ac- 
cording to your statement a choice between power and fish. 

Mr. Day. I cannot say categorically, because I do not know. We 
are hoping that the fish can be passed over Ice Harbor and the other 
lower dams. ; 

Mr. Cannon. That is the point I would like to ask about. Two 

years ago, and again a year ago, we deferred appropriating funds 
‘for this dam until you could provide some arrangement or device or 
method by which these fish could reach their spawning beds. You 
have had 2 years, and you seem to have accomplished nothing. Ap: 
parently you have made no progress whatever. Is that by reason of 
the fact that it is an insurmountable task, or that you just do not 
have money enough and time enough ? 

Mr. Day. It is because we have not had the funds nor the facilities 
with which to work. In those 2 years we have developed a compre- 
hensive program of research, both engineering studies and biological 
studies, but with emphasis on engineering, to see if we could find an 
answer to some of the problems of fish passage. All the information 
we have with the problem so far, I should say, revolves around Bon- 
neville, where there is a 65-foot difference in elevation that the fish 
have to transverse. We have had no experience with getting adult 
fish over a hundred-foot dam. We have very little information on 
the problem of getting the fingerlings back through the dam. 

During the past year with the limited funds available we have been 
developing the study of an electronic device, which we hope may be 
utilized to lead fingerlings to safe passages. 

There is another experiment that has been carried on, which indi- 
cates that the fingerlings prefer to go over the dam, instead of down 
through the turbines. We have found that fingerlings prefer to go 
over this old dam. The surface of the spill is very rough, resulting 
in damage—naterial damage to the fish. We hope that by properly 
engineered facilities we may be able to devise some means of getting 
the fingerlings through the dams without injury. With the money 
available, we were unable to develop the necessary facilities and an 
expanded program was not acceptable to the fiscal authorities in the 
Government. 
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Mr. Cannon. Is that hesitation or reluctance on the part of the 
authorities to whom you refer due to the lack of interest, lack of 
money, or lack of scientific information ? 

Mr. Day. I do not know: I think probably the attitude is that the 
lower fishery development program, which takes in the area from 
McNary downstream, might be the end solution. The present pro- 
gram is supported by budget funds for which we have presented the 
information before this committee. The whole attitude of the fisher- 
ies people has been that we should continue to try to salvage the upper- 
river runs. Of the total Columbia River run about 50 percent goes 
into the area that would be affected by Ice Harbor and other dams 
on the Snake River. Our feeling is that we should make every effort 
to preserve the fishing industry by finding satisfactory means of 
—s salmon at dams and hope to have fish as well as power. 

We have not been able to gain support from the Bureau of the 
Budget for the kind of program that we think is needed to do the job. 

Mr. Cannon. America is about the last country in the world pro- 
ducing enough food for everybody. All over the globe there are na- 
tions in which starvation is a perpetual problem, and starvation has 
now become a threat to America. We have 6,000 more people to feed 
every morning, and it is estimated that by 1980, if this ratio of increase 
in population continues, that we will pass the point where the supply 
of food exceeds the demand. 

Fish is an important food source. If we are confronted with the 
choice of the complete elimination of any species of fish, the thought 
is so appalling that we could not agree to it under any circumstances. 
According to what you have told us, that is probably what we face, 
either you destroy a distinct species of fish, or you do not generate the 
power. I believe the steelhead salmon is the one fish to which you 
refer. 

Mr. Day. Steelhead and the Chinook salmon are involved at Ice 
Harbor. Although they are not expected to be entirely destroyed 
the fall run of Chinook salmon is expected to be most adversely 
affected by Ice Harbor and the other dams. 

Mr. Cannon. The construction of this dam means eventually the 
complete extinction of a species of salmon which thereafter can never 
be resuscitated or recreated. Only God in His infinite power and 
wisdom can create a new species of animal life, and when that is once 
destroyed there is no power on earth that will reproduce it. We ac- 
complish miracles in our laboratories but we have never yet been 
able to create in our test tubes the celestial spark of life. The total 
extinction of life for all time to come is something we cannot even 
contemplate, regardless of the need for power or the few years that 
will be required to develop some method of avoiding this permanent 
restriction of an important food supply. 

It would seem to me that in 2 years you should have developed some 
method of solving the problem. We need the power, but we must 
preserve the fish. 

If we should provide money for this dam now, when would the dam 
be built, and when would it go into operation ¢ 

Mr. Day. In December of 1956. 

Mr. Cannon. Could you by that time, and before the dam is closed, 
assure us that you can develop some device or method by which the 
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fish could reach their spawning grounds, and the fingerlings have right- 
of-way back to the sea? 

Mr. Day. I could not assure you of that, because nobody knows, as 
I said a while ago. 

Mr. Cannon. Until that is done, we are up against a stone wall. No 
one contemplates the prospect of completely destroying a species of 
fish, especially a valuable food source, such as the steelhead and the 
salmon, merely to get a few more dams built, regardless of how im- 
portant the power need is. 

Mr. Day. I have been unable to sell a realistic research program to 
try and get some of the answers. I have been unable to sell this, al- 
though I have presented a comprehensive program of what we thought 
was needed, one which was vecivensl by all persons and agencies 
interested in the Columbia River program. Dr. Raver and the others 
here support the development and the proposed research programs. 
But we have been unable to convince the Bureau of the Budget that it 
is worth while. Ithink it is most worth while. It isa program which 
as I stated, would probably cost us not more than half the cost of the 
facilities that are being put in either of the large dams under con- 
struction. I think that within 4 years, at most, we could find the 
answers to quite a few of these problems.. We certainly hope to get the 
best engineers and biologists to develop the required fish-passage 
facilities. Our present funds permit of just a meager research 
program. 

And, we are facing a tremendous problem. I might say that with 
reference to the fall chinook salmon, we can anticipate serious losses 
at Ice Harbor, and the present plan of research could devise means 
of saving this and other salmon races. 


In order to save the fall chinooks, principally, we tentatively pro- 
pope the construction of trapping facilities and a hatchery below Ice 
arbor. ‘We will trap and hold salmon and let them mee, take 


their eggs, rear the young fish to small size and release the fish below 
thedam. We believe we would have to take a large number of salmon, 
but I could not say categorically, in the face of all of these things, it 
would preserve the run. We do not have enough information, and we 
do not seem to be able to sell the need for funds to get the information. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Cannon. You eventually expect to solve this problem ?¢ 

Mr. Day. I think we can get some very definite answers on it that 
we cannot give you now. Funds are required for the facilities with 
which to work. 

Mr. Cannon. How much money is required to get the facilities 
with which to work? 

Mr. Rasavut. How much money did you get this year? 

Mr. Day. We received no funds for this reseearch this year. How- 
ever we have used a portion of our regular funds to study a few of 
the basic problems. 

We are probably putting into salmon research on the Columbia 
River about $50,000 for general studies. Our request before the 
Bureau of the Budget was for $260,000 for the planning of the engi- 
neering and biological research to find a means of passing fish over 
the dams in the Columbia River. That was for the first year to get 
the organization together. Our estimated total was for $11,933,- 
000, largely over a 5-year period. 
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Mr. Rasavut. What would that much money include? 

Mr. Day. That would include construction and testing of fish- 
passage devices, studying designs for downstream fish passage, using 
electronics and other means of trying to guide fish into the openings 
for direction control. We might be able by other means of electronics 
to make general studies on the release and discharge of fish below the 
barrier; the kind of devices that could get fish down without the 
damaging effects of high pressure; engineering and construction of 
sampling facilities; models for testing the action, and improvement 
of hydraulic conditions for fish at dams. 

About 11 million was the total figure and a lot of it is for engi- 
neering and for construction at the dams of devices to try to get the 
answers. 

So far, our experimental device is the only one in existence. It is 
purely experimental and it is working in laboratory tests. We need to 
test that on a larger scale; we need to place it across the face of a 
dam to see if we can direct the fish to safe passageways. 

Mr. Ranaut. How much of it will stand up? 

Mr. Day. We donot know. That is just being explored. 

Mr. Cannon. How many dams do you anticipate will eventually be 
built on this stream, from the mouth of the river to its source. 

Mr. Day. I have a list here that has been discussed. Four in the 
Columbia River up to the Snake River. Four ‘have been authorized 
for the lower Snake River. Some three or four more are proposed 
for the Columbia above the Snake and one or two more in the Snake. 

Mr. Cannon. You might get the fish over the first dam, the second 
dam and the third dam, but is it not true, when all of these dams are 
eventually constructed, although the fish might be able to negotiate 
the first few dams, they will eventually die of exhaustion before they 
have surmounted some of the upper dams ? 

Mr. Day. That is entirely possible. That is another thing we would 
like to know. If we could find out how far fish can go before they 
can not go over any more dams, we could then come before you and 
say you do not need to spend these millions of dollars for any more 
fish devices, because this is the end. But as it is now, we cannot say. 
We do know that a series of delays may mean that the salmon will 
have used up his strength before reaching the spawning area and will 
die or spawn ineffectually. 

Mr. Cannon. Those rising barriers mean an extension of the fish ‘ 

Mr. Day. From a certain point in the river onward, as we have 
found at Grand Coulee. At Grand Coulee, they wiped out 1,100 miles 
of spawning stream, because the adult fish could not get over the some 
500 and more feet of elevation at Grand Coulee, and the young fish 
would not have been able to safely pass the barrier. 

Mr. Cannon. Your experience on other dams has demonstrated the 
fact that provision can be made for the passage of the fish. On any 
other streams, over any other dams, do you have any insurmountable 
barrier which the fish have never been able to negotiate back to their 
spawning beds? 

Mr. Day. We have at Grand Coulee, yes. 

Mr. Cannon. Grand Coulee stops everything / 

Mr. Day. Grand Coulee stops everything in the way of migration. 

Mr. Cannon. There are no spawning beds available to salmon, then, 
above Grand Coulee ? 
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Mr. Day. No. The runs were trapped and transplanted and new 
runs were developed in the streams below. 

Mr. Rasavt. How are they holding up? 

Mr. Day. They are holding up all right. 

Mr. Cannon. How do the runs compare from year to year since 
you have built Grand Coulee ¢ 

Mr. Day. I think I am correct in saying about the same after the 
rehabilitation program went in. 

Mr. Hagen. The Chinook salmon in the upper river have about 
held their own. We have managed, through the transplantation pro- 
gram, to increase the run of blue back salmon utilizing that area. 

Mr. Cannon. I have a graph here which shows a loss of 72.8 percent 
on the Columbia River. Would you say that is an accurate estimate? 

Mr. Day. It appears that this has been based upon a 15-percent 
fingerling loss at each dam. We have some information so far which 
indicates that there may be as much as a 15-percent loss at Bonneville, 
although that figure is an estimate. 

Mr. Cannon. Could you say approximately 15 percent? 

Mr. Day. Yes. The 15 percent was based upon the release of many 
fingerlings, both above and below the dam, and the return in the 
river 5 years later. That is the way they arrived at this figure of 
15 percent, and it was not on a large enough scale to be a firm research 
figure. 

Mr. Cannon. But. one can say there would be some loss? 

Mr. Day. There is some loss; there is no question about it and there 
would be some loss in all of these. Whether it would be computed 
at 72.8 percent, I cannot say. Apparently some fishery expert of the 
State of Washington has figured that out. 

Mr. Jackson. I might say it-is my understanding that the run has 
increased at Bonneville. 

Mr. Cannon. If that is true, is not that a criterion that establishes 
the very fact we are trying to determine here? 

Mr. Day. Except this, that Bonneville is a dam where the fish lift 
is 65 feet. That is lower than any of the dams that are projected 
above. It is only one dam. The devices that have been installed at 
Bonneville have quite successfully passed the adults upstream, and 
the run does not appear to have been materially affected. However, 
State fishing regulations and the intensity of the fishing must be 
considered. We cannot say that the effect of one dam would indicate 
the effect of 20 dams that the fish would have to struggle over, or even 
five dams. 

Mr. Cannon. Ice Harbor would be 100 feet instead of 65 feet ? 

Mr. Day. That is right. 

Mr. Cannon. Thirty-five feet higher. 

Mr. Day. That is right. 

Mr. Cannon. The last mile might be the fatal mile? 

Mr. Day. There would probably be a fatal mile somewhere. I do 
not know where that is. 

Mr. Forp. Dr. Day, would your department feel that the construc- 
tion of the two dams on the Cowlitz River will have an adverse effect 
on the salmon run? 

Mr. Day. Very definitely; yes. 
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We have opposed the construction of the two dams, the Cowlitz 
Dam and the Deschutes, because they will have a very definite adverse 
effect upon our whole lower Columbia development program that we 
have presented to this committee in the past and that is moving along 
nicely at the present time. The Cowlitz is the most important stream 
in the lower Columbia for the production of salmon. The dams there 
are about 180 and 350 feet high. Our only experience so far, as I 
stated a while ago, is at Bonneville, with 65 feet; so we cannot become 
optimistic about getting fish over dams up to 350 feet high, with the 
knowledge we have, so we have had to oppose those dams. 

Mr. Forv. Would there be some fear that perhaps the construction 
of Ice Harbor would likewise adversely effect the salmon run / 

Mr. Day. Yes; there is a definite fear of that. 

Mr. Forp. Would your department have that same fear with refer- 
ence to the other dams in the integrated system on the Snake River, 
such as the Lower Monumental, the Little Goose, and Lower Granite / 

Mr. Day. We have those fears with our present knowledge. 

Mr. Forp. Earlier you testified your department has been request - 
ing $10 million or $12 million in the next 5 years for the over-all 
program which you thought might alleviate the problem, but that 
money has not been favorably ‘acted upon by the Bureau of the 
Budget ¢ 

Mr. Day. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. | gather from that same testimony that the studies you 
wish to make with that money would not be integrated parts of the 
projects to be constructed: in other words, they would not be included 
in the cost. of the project or projects. Is that correct / 

Mr. Day. No. We asked for the money to be appropriated directly 
to the Fish and Wildlife Service, instead of the corps, such as the 
lower Columbia has been, for this reason: This problem is facing the 
fisheries people from Alaska to California, wherever there are salmon 
runs. The problem is an international one on the Fraser River, where 
we have the International Fisheries Commission. The Canadian and 
American Governments there are working on salmon on the Fraser 
River. Power dams are going in there. In fact, the International 
Commission is perfectly willing to cooperate in joining the study that 
has been outlined here. Our problem is inherent wherever you have 
salmon on streams that are productive of power. For that reason I 
do not see how the program could logically be tied into the one project, 
or any two or three projects. I think it should be broad enough and 
flexible enough to supply funds to us to be used in cooperation with 
the States or any other research agency on any dam anywhere, and 
some on existing dams, to try and determine the devices and find out 
more about this whole problem. 

Mr. Forp. When you build a fish ladder at a specific project, the 
cost. of construction of that fish ladder goes into the over-all cost of 
the project, does it not 

Mr. Day. I think that is right. 

Mr. Forp. And the benefits are charged to that cost: is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Mr. Day. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the revenues we get from power go to pay that 
cost. 

Mr. Day. That is right, for structures at the site. 
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Mr. Forp. For the particular project. 

Mr. Day. For the particular project. 

Mr. Forp. This program that you envisage, which has not been 
approved, costing $10 million to $12 million over a 5-year period, you 
believe will alleviate the problem for all projects? 

Mr. Day. Yes. It will find some specific answers. It will give us 
a chance to come before you with some more positive statements than 
we can possibly make now and perhaps.lead to some conclusions where 
we could say, “We do not beheve that any further fish ladders are 
justified in these projects,” or “This kind of facility is something that 
should be included.” 

So far, our knowledge is confined to the upstream migration over 
ladders. We need to know more about how to get the little fellows 
back below the dams. 

Mr. Carorners. Mr. Chairman, I am Neil J. Carothers, Deputy 
Director of Production, Atomic Energy Commission. 

As indicated in Dr. Raver’s opening statement to the committee, 
one of the Atomic Energy Commission’s principal production facilities 
is located at Hanford, Wash. This oat is for the production of 
plutonium which is used in the manufacture of atomic weapons. The 
Hanford Works of the Afomic Energy Commission relies wholly on 
the Bonneville Power-Administration for its supply of electric power. 

A reliable source of power is essential to our manufacturing oper- 
ations at this installation. The Atomic Energy Commission has, for 
the past several years, been concerned over the load growth of the 
Bonneville system and its possible adverse effect on Bonneville’s ability 
to supply us with a highly reliable source of power, free of interrup- 
tions and voltage fluctuations. We feel that a strengthening of the 
Bonneville system would give us added assurances of continued pro- 
duction and would further assure the continued safe operation of our 
production plants at Hanford. 

Mr. Forp. The way your department has presented this request to 
the Congress, however, does not permit the charging off of that ex- 
penditure to power, or any of the other benefits, does it / 

Mr. Day. No, it would not. It is a pure research program to find 
answers which are of general interest in this whole west coast problem. 

Mr. Forp., Is it not conceivable, however, that this expense should 
be legitimately and logically charged off to the benefits to be derived 
from all of the projects, individually or collectively ¢ 

Mr. Day. That could be, if it could be developed fiscally or admin- 
istratively. I had not thought of that angle. 

Mr. Forp. After all, the benefits to be derived are for the individual 
projects eventually, and it would give the Treasury a chance to recoup 
some of the expenditures; whereas otherwise you would get no recoup- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Day. No. Our plan was an outright appropriation to gather 
basic information which would be applicable to the total problem. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you, Mr. Day. 

I believe now Mr. Carothers wishes to make a statement, after which 
we will go into executive session. 

The Bonneville Power Administration has assured us preferential 
treatment in the supply of power. However, with the system as over- 
loaded as theirs is, even preferential treatment does not afford ade- 
quate assurances against power outages. We believe that the Ice 
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Harbor Dam would afford the best protection to Hanford because of 
its proximity to it. 

We have designed certain plant changes and modifications that 
would make our operations more efficient and economical. Several 
of these modifications require electric power in their implementation. 
We are postponing the installation of tdiees changes at the present time 
because of the general tightness of the power-supply situation. 

Irrespective of these plant modifications we have a normal load 
growth at our Hanford Works resulting from our efforts to get the 
maximum possible output from our existing facilities. We will neces- 
sarily look to Bonneville Power Administration to supply the power 
required. 

Thus we feel very strongly that any strengthening or increasing 
of the Bonneville Power Administration system will be of direct 
benefit to the Atomic Energy Commission program. We endorse 
Dr. Raver’s statement that the added power potential of Ice Harbor 
Dam will supply the foreseeable power requirements of the Han- 
ford plant. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do you want to enlarge on your statement now, or 
is there someone else who is going to talk to us? 

Mr. Carorners. That is all we have. We can enlarge on it later 
to members of the committee, if you like. 


Tuurspay, Frsruary 21, 1952. 
CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 
WITNESS 
B. F. BURDICK, CHIEF OF OFFICE, PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 
SUPPLEMENTAL Estimate, 1953 


Mr. Razavur. Mr. Burdick, will you please give us your justification 
for vour request for, $7,700,000 for fiscal 1953 which is contained in 
House Document No, 360. 

Mr. Burpicx. This supplemental request amends the original budget 
for Canal Zone government for the fiscal year 1953 by increasing the 
original estimate from $17,815,800 to $25,515,800, an increase of 

7,700,000. This amount, together with the amount of $4,227,000 in- 
cluded in the original request, is for the purpose of entering into a 
large lump-sum contract for construction of the municipal facilities 
required in connection with the approved housing program of the 
Panama Canal Company. 

The facilities to be constructed from Canal Zone government funds 
include town-site preparation, pavements, and walks, sewers, street 
lighting, fire-alarm systems, nt schools. The work will be done at 
the town sites of Ancon-Balboa, Summit, and Cardenas, on the Pacifie 
side, and Gatun, Margarita, and Camp Bierd-Old Cristobal, on the 
Atlantic side. 

The reason for seeking authority to make a continuing or long-term 
contract, through an increase in the appropriation for 1953 or under 
a contract authority to be covered by appropriations in the fiscal years 
in which the work will be performed, is to secure the maximum com- 
petition by making it feasible for large States contractors to bid on 
the work. Many persons who have studied the housing program feel 
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that this will result in savings in construction costs and more orderly 
progress on the program. 

Although the funds would be obligated by contract during the fiscal 
year 1953, expenditures would carry over into succeeding fiscal years, 
depending on the rate of progress under the contract. The additional 
$7,700,000 covered by the pending supplemental estimate would actu- 
ally be paid out during fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 

The facilities to be constructed will, of course, be capital outlay ; 
and the maintenance and depreciation on them are required by law 
to be paid by the Panama Canal Company. 

I might say that in addition to the amounts covered by the Canal 
Zone government estimates, any housing work for the Company would 
be advertised at the same time so that it would be possible to include 
that in a still larger contract to attract States bidders. 

Mr. Rasavr. The idea would be to try to save money by doing it in 
this fashion. 


Please insert in the record pages 1, 2, and 9 or the justifications. 
(Justifications referred to follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1953 


A supplemental appropriation in the amount of $7,700,000 under the heading 
“Canal Zone government” for the fiscal year 1953 is requested. This increases 
the 1953 appropriation request from $17,815,800 to $25,515,800, of which $12,- 
600,000 for construction and major equipment would remain available until ex- 
pended. The supplemental appropriation is necessary to permit the Governor of 
the Canal Zone to enter into a large lump-sum contract for the construction of 
the governmental facilities required in conjunction with the approved large-scale 
housing program being undertaken by the Panama Canal Company. The supple- 
mental request of $7,700,000, together with the amount included in the original 
1953 budget, will provide funds to contract during the fiscal year 1953 for gov- 
ernmental facilities at an estimated cost of $11,946,000. 

Contracting on such a scale is expected to encourage large stateside contractors 
to submit bids for this municipal work and to result in lower bids as well as more 
orderly progress on the program. The estimate of the amount required is based 
on preliminary surveys developed in planning the program. 

The facilities to be constructed include town-site preparation, pavements and 
walks, sewers, street lighting, and fire-alarm systems as follows: 

Location 


United States rate: Cost 
Ancon-Balboa: Sites and utilities__.._____- JOE $96, 000 
Summit: 

Bites ‘and utilities. ..........- rel me ah ae _. 1,305, 000 

Community facilities__ a : ; ‘ i 601, 000 
Gatun: Sites and utilities oe Pee 474, 000 
Margarita: 

Rough grading__-_- = this ae; 458, 000 

Sites and utilities_..______ 2, 285, 000 

Community facilities pitas - : + 2, 905, 000 

Utility services__ 


Subtotal State ese 8, 224, 000 
Local rate: 
Cardenas: 
Sites and utilities___ ur os 22. ____ 2, 200, 000 
Community facilities ___- 
Camp Bierd-Old Cliristobal: § 


—— 


Subtotal__-_ 


11, 946, 000 


The work to be performed with the additional funds requested will be by con- 
tract and will not affect civilian employment by the agency. 
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Schedule on supplemental appropriations and revised estimates 


1. Present appropriation or estimate $17, 815, 800 
+416, 870 
3. Total amount available 18, 232, 670 


2. Additional amounts available 


4. Apportionments : 
ane SIMO TG os : a ita FF. : i 
SS SEAR OE OTT LISD SO REIMER meet re SAEs 
Third quarter 
Fourth quarter Semis 
Deeanee “Temenos Se eee Bagi sige Bia ees é 


5. Total apportionments and reserves 


6. Obligations : 

ge RR eS 9 Gt RS ca cael Bassoon i ele 

Second quarter (actual) ~.------__-- 

Sere: querer | Cescumetet) ici ee 

Fourth quarter (estimated) 
a: Total actual and estimated obligations——— 25, 932, 670 
&.. Less total amount svellabie. 20) sa ee ll 1 CN 


9. Estimated supplemental required. ___-_--_-__-__-~ 
10. Estimated supplemental included in latest budget 


. Date needed : 
Por Onmeeison, feck! wear 1908... 20d Be ee wd 
For expenditure, fiscal years 1954 and 1955___-_-------- 

. Estimated expenditures from supplemental (revised) : 
In current fiscal year__ 
In next fiscal year___------ 
Avver Gest Becki years... 


7. 700, 000 


I id a age La Se ee ee aes , 700. 000 
13. Actual obligations last 3 months: 


Mr. Rasautr. Why was the committee not informed of this at the 
recent hearings ? 

Mr. Buxpick. The program had not advanced to that stage. There 
was «a question of whether actually they would get the program ar- 
ranged in time for this. You recall that our budget estimates that 
we discussed before the committee were prepared and submitted to 
the Budget Burean several months ago. Since that time a great deal 
of progress has been made and there was a feeling, expressed by 
officials of the Budget Bureau and the Panama Canal Company, that 
if we had contract authority we might increase economies by con- 
tracting on a long-term basis. So this was only being considered at 
the time of the last hearings but had not gotten to the stage where 
it was known it would be presented to the committee. 

Mr. Raravt. Will these funds be reimbursed to the United States 
Treasury by the Company and if so how and when? 

Mr. Burpicx. They would be reimbursed on the basis that depre- 
ciation would accrue on the facilities constructed. This is included 
in the costs that must be assumed by the Company. 

Mr. Ranaut. What will happen if you do not receive this money? 

Mr. Burpickx. We would have to go ahead, I assume, and contract 
for any amount that you include in 1953. We would not be able to 
make a long-term contract which would extend for about a 21-year 
period. 
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Mr. Kerr. Is this $7,700,000 to be used exclusively for highways 
and sewers and that sort of thing in the Canal Zone? 

Mr. Burvickx. That would include all such things as pavements, 
walks, sewers, street lighting, fire-alarm system, schools and any of 
those facilities that are essential and are normally provided by Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Kerr. Why do you need the large sum of $25,515,800 for this 
purpose ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. We want to increase the original estimates by $7,- 
700,000 which would bring it up to a total of $25,515,800. 

Mr. Kerr. That is what I was getting at. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. As I understand, originally in the budget for 1953 you 
requested funds totaling $4,227,000 for the construction of quarters? 

Mr. Burpick. For construction of facilities incidental to the con- 
struction of quarters. The quarters themselves will be constructed by 
the Panama Canal Co. This $4,227,000 included appropriations for 
town sites, streets, and sewer systems and other things normally 
provided by Government in a community. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the $7,700,000 is a supplement to that 
for the construction of community facilities incident to and a part 
of the construction of the quarters which will come from funds sup- 
plied by the Panama Canal Co.? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp, The total request both in the original and the supplement 
amounting to $11,927,000 will be subsequently reimbursed to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Mr. Buroick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. With interest ? 

Mr. Burpicx. Not with interest. Under Public Law 841, Congress 
set up the policy that on Government facilities interest would not be 
paid by the Company but that interest would be paid on the net invest- 
ment of the United States in the Company. 

Mr. Forp. Which was a previous advance by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the Canal Companv ? 

Mr. Burpick. Well, the Government facilities that had already 
been constructed plus any other facilities that might be used as time 
goes on. However, it was contemplated that included in the costs to 
be absorbed by the Company would be the maintenance costs as well 
as depreciation of those facilities. 

Mr. Forp. This is somewhat off the supplementary request but I 
want to get it absolutely clear in my own mind because I think it is 
a vital point. Turning to page 1 of the justifications under the 
heading entitled “Obligations excepted from reimbursement to Treas- 
ury.” All of those items from that point down total $1,676,300. 

Mr. Burpicx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. These are funds which are requested from the Federal 
Government which will not be reimbursed by the Panama Canal 
Company 

Mr. Burpicx. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forv. They are a payment by the Federal Treasury with no 
final reimbursement ? 

Mr. Buroicx. That is correct, Mr. Ford, and this is the $1,676,300 
submitted in the original estimates and discussed in the same hearings. 
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Mr. Forp. And the items include “Customs and immigration,” 
$269,700; “Contraband control,” $53,100; “Experiment gardens,” $24.- 
000; “District court,” $9,000; “Hospitals (Corozal Hospital)” $381,- 
000; “Palo Seco leprosarium,” $17,500; “Other public-health services : 
Sanitation and garbage collection, Republic of Panama,” $344,700; 
“Corrosion tests,” $102,200; “Civil defense,” $30,000; Civil intelli- 
gence,” $74,800; “Contributions to postal funds,” $370,000; making a 
total of $1,676,000. 

These are the only funds requested in the total now set out of $12- 
915,800 which will not be finally reimbursed to the Federal Treasury ? 

Mr. Burpick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr.'Ranavr. Thank you very much. 


RENTAL POLICY FOR QUARTERS SUPPLIED FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Ragpavur. We will insert in the record at this point various 
documents relating to the present and contemplated rent policy for 
quarters supplied to Federal employees. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., July 9, 1951. 


CirceuLar No. A—45 


To the heads of executive departments and establishments 
Subject: Rent policy for quarters supplied to Federal employees 

1. Purpose——The purpose of this circular is to establish the principles and 
standardize the procedures by which agencies of the Federal Government set 
and administer rents and service charges for the quarters supplied to employees. 

2. Definition —The term “quarters,” as used in this circular, includes, with 
the following exception, all housing supplied, under specific Government direc- 
tion, as an incidental service in support of Government programs. It excludes 
housing furnished to members of the uniformed services assigned public quarters 
(37 U.S. C. 252) but ineludes facilities occupied by such personnel on a rental 
basis under 37 United States Code 1lla. It includes trailers and trailer spaces, 
It includes housing owned or leased by the Government as well as housing 
supplied by contract between the Government and private firms. It includes 
housing not only for direct Government employees but also for contractors, 
contractors’ employees, and all other persons whose housing is essential to 
the performance of a Government activity. Finally, it includes housckeeping 
and nonhousekeeping units, furnished and unfurnished, located either within 
the continental United States or in United States Territories and possessions. 

3. Relevant statutes.—Section 3 of the act of March 5, 1928 (5 U. S. C. T5a) 
authorizes the Government to provide quarters for its employees, where the 
conditions of employment so require, but stipulates that the employees so pro- 
vided shall be charged, as rent, the “reasonable value” of these quarters. 

The Comptroller General has rendered an opinion to this same effect: 

“The basis for computing the rate of rental to be charged Government em- 
ployees furnished quarters by the Government is not the original investment 
of the Government in the building occupied by the employees, nor necessarily 
the present investment of the Government in the building, but the reasonable 
value of the quarters to the employees during the particular period and in 
the particular locality where situated.” (Syllabus, 5 Comp. Gen. 236.) 

The act of June 20, 1874 (5 U. S. C. 71) makes it clear that compensation is 
not to be supplemented through the distortion of rent schedules, 

“No civil officer of the Government shall receive any compensation or per- 
quisites, directly or indirectly, from the Treasury or property of the United 
States beyond his salary or compensation allowed by law: * * *” 
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4. Principles—(a) Basie rent principle—Rents should be set at levels similar 
to those prevailing for comparable private housing in the same area. 

(b) Qualifying considerations.—There are a number of cases in which the 
principle of equivalence with private rents needs further explanation, or in which 
it may be modified. 

(1) In some cases the Government supplies quarters to its employees in iso- 
lated locations where no private rental housing is available in the vicinity for 
purposes of comparison. In this situation, the nearest representative year-round 
private community should be used as a base, with a reasonable adjustment to 
offset the unusual transportation costs incurred by residents at the station (due 
to the distance from public transportation, shopping, educational, medical and 
social centers, etc.). No attempt should be made to compensate, through the sta- 
tion rent structure, for the intangible disadvantages of isolation. 

(2) Wherever Government quarters are located in areas under Federal rent 
control and are not exempted or decontrolled by the Housing and Rent! Act of 
1947 as amended (50 App., U. S.C. 1894), or the regulations issued thereunder, or 
by subsequent statute, the rent charges should not exceed the rents established 
for comparable private housing in the same area under that statute. 

(3) Some Government officers (particularly station directors), provided with 
quarters by the Government, are frequently required to use a portion of their 
quarters for the purpose of accommodating official visitors. In calculating the 
private rental market value of this housing to the employee, recognition may be 
made of these official demands upon a portion of his space. In each such 
case the agency must make a specific determination that the duties of the occu- 
pant require more spacious accommodations than he would ordinarily select. 

(4) At some Government stations, particularly the smaller ones, a new em- 
ployee will not be able to move into a house of the same size and quality that 
he would select in a private community. Where he is forced to accept size or 
quality in excess of his normal preferences, the housing will not have the same 
“reasonable value” to him that it would to others. Therefore, a special adjust- 
ment may be made in exceptional cases of this kind so that, as a general rule, 
the rent (excluding utilities) charged an employee will not exceed 20 percent of 
his gross salary (pay and allowances). 

(5) If there appears to be an excessive differential in the private market 
between rents for furnished and unfurnished housing, the agency may use the 
comparable rents on unfurnished private units and adjust these, where appro- 
priate, by a reasonable charge for furnishings. 

(c) Utilities principle—As a further extension of the principle of equivalence 
with private housing practice, Government charges to Government employees for 
utilities (heat, electricity, gas, water, ice, telephone, etc.) should be set by 
comparison with local domestic rates for similar services and should be clearly 
identified and distinguished from charges for rent. 

5. Procedures.—In order to insure effective application of the foregoing prin- 
ciples, appraisals of Government quarters and utility services and their com- 
parison with private facilities should be thoroughly impartial; the procedure 
for setting rents and service charges should be formalized and recorded ;. and 
the appraisal should be repeated often enough to reflect important fluctuations in 
the private market. 

(a) Initial appraisals—To help assure impartial appraisals, the agency 
should, wherever possible, obtain the assistance of private citizens with an ex- 
tensive knowledge of local real-estate conditions. In no event should the ap- 
praisal be made by residents in the housing under consideration. In situations 
where several different Federal agencies supply housing in the same general 
area, an interagency appraisal committee may be set up to make recommendations 
on both rents and utility rates, thus promoting a consistent local pattern. 
Where appropriate, advice in making rent determinations may be requested from 
the regional representative of the Housing and Home Finance Administrator in 
the area where the housing is located. In cases where substantial increases in 
rents are recommended, the agency may make the adjustment in gradual steps 
over a period of up to 12 months. Wherever the quarters are located in areas 
under Federal rent control, rents should be set only after full consultation with 
the local rent director. 

Whatever the procedure used, a full record of the proceedings, including the 
findings and recommendations of the appraisal committee, consultant, or ap- 
propriate officer, should be kept locally by the agency concerned. In all cases 
where an exception to the rule of equivalence with private rents is considered 
necessary (according to the guides in paragraph 4b), a report of the rent de- 
termined and the reasons for«the determination should be made to the Bureau 
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of the Budget. Opportunity for systematic consideration of appeals from rent 
determinations should be provided. 

(0) Reappraisals.—To make sure that the rent and service charges are kept 
up to date, rate schedules should be reappraised at least once every 3 years. 


FREDERICK J. LAawWTon, Director. 


Marcu 5, 1952. 
SSTABLISHMENT OF RATES FOR RENTAL HOUSING, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Attached hereto is proposed Department of Defense directive embodying sup- 
plemental instructions to Bureau of the Budget Circular A-45 and appraisal 
procedure for establishing rental values for quarters supplied to Federal em- 
ployees on a rental basis. 

Formal issuance of this directive is currently awaiting concurrence of the 
three military departments. Pending such concurrence and the promulgation 
of the proposed directive, the Department of the Army, Office of the Chief of 
Engineers, under date of February 26, 1952, issued instructions for expeditious 
action to carry out the requirements of Bureau of the Budget circular A-—45. 
Army action with respect to reappraisal and establishment of new rental rates 
is therefore not contingent upon issuance of the Department of Defense directive. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 96, the Housing and Rental Act of 1947, 
as amended, rental housing under control of Federal agencies will come within 
the jurisdiction of the Office of Rent Stabilization, in areas subject to Federal 
rent control regulations. Ceiling rents, as established by the Office of Rent 
Stabilization, may be used in upward or downward adjustments of rents on the 
basis of comparability, as outlined in instructions issued by the Chief of En- 
zineers, February 26, 1952. 


REAL PROPERTY—ESTABLISHMENT OF RATES FOR RENTAL HOUSING 


1. In order to properly implement Bureau of the Budget Circular A—45, dated 
July 9, 1951, it is necessary that uniform policies, procedures, and methods be 
followed by the military departments. 

2. Supplemental instructions contained in enclosure 1 and the appraisal proce- 
dure for establishing rental values for quarters supplied to Federal employees, 
contained in enclosure 2, are attached hereto and made a part of this directive. 


SUPPLEMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS TO BUREAU OF THE BUDGET CIRCULAR A-45 


1, These instructions, except paragraph 4, are supplemental to Bureau of 
the Budget Circular A-+45. Each military department is responsible for estab- 
lishing and administering a system of rentals consistent with these instructions. 

2. An appraisal shall be made of the reasonable rental value of each shelter 
unit owned and/or operated by the Government which is, or may reasonably be 
expected to be, available for occupancy on a rental basis. 

a. Reasonable rental value will be determined by comparison with prevailing 
rents for the most comparable privately owned rental facilities. Due con- 
sideration will be given to all factors directly affecting the rental value of the 
Government quarters in comparison with the relative desirability of 
amenities afforded by the privately owned rental units. 

b. In the case of housekeeping quarters, Government units will be compared 
only with the unfurnished value of privately owned quarters. In the case of 
nonhousekeeping units, comparisons will be influenced by furnishings. 

ce. Survey of private rentals will be made in the closest year-round representa- 
tive community. Rentals other than those which a willing tenant would pay 
to a willing landlord in a reasonably competitive market (Compulsion on neither 
party) should not be considered. 

d. Record of appraisal rental value shall be made substantially as indicated 
in the attached appraisal procedure. 

e. Complete coordination in conduct of appraisals is required in labor-market 
areas where more than one military department has rental-housing units. In 
addition, proposed rentals will be checked with other Federal employers having 
rental-housing facilities in the same area. 


and 
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3. In any area subject to Federai rent control, rental rates will not exceed 
rent ceilings established by the local director of rent control. Military depart- 
ments may rely upon determinations of prevailing comparable rents made by 
local directors of rent control, in lieu of conducting appraisals in accordance 
with paragraph 2. . 

4. Rent for trailer spaces, inclusive of utilities connections but exclusive of 
charges for utilities consumed, will be established at $6 per month. 

5. Where housing is provided with furniture by the Government, an additional 
unit charge for such furniture will be made, based on the typical extra charge 
for furniture in comparable rental housing in the area. Adjustments may be 
made upward or downward from this typical figure to take into account the 
general quality, quantity and condition of the furniture in the Government house 
in question, but in no case shall the extra charge for furniture be less than the 
amount required for 10-year amortization. Where the differential in the local 
private market between rents for furnished and unfurnished quarters appears 
excessive, charges based on the foregoing amortization formula may be estab- 
lished. A consistent policy must be followed in regard to charges for furniture 
for all housekeeping units on a single post or activity. 

6. Rentals established pursuant to these instructions will be installed 
promptly after necessary coordination; with a target date no later than 
July 1, 1952. 


APPRAISAL PROCEDURES FOR ESTABLISHING RENTAL VALUES FOR QUARTERS SUPPLIED 
TO DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE EMPLOYEES 


1. A detailed appraisal report for all Government quarters furnished military 
or civilian personnel on a rental basis will be prepared by qualified personnel. 
For this purpose the rental schedules will reflect the market rental value of 
the quarters furnished. By market rental value is meant that rent which a 
willing tenant would pay to a willing landlord in a reasonably competitive market 
without compulsion on either party. The comparative approach to rental value 
will be followed to the exclusion of other methods, specifically, that of return on 
Government cost or present value of investment. This means that the rentals 
will be based upon the comparative merits of the nearest and most similar cur- 
rent rental rates applicable to privately owned rental facilities. 

2. In order to provide for uniform appraisal procedures sufficiently flexible to 
meet the scope, character, and complexity of the rental value probiems involved 
in a Nation-wide survey to establish rentals on basically uniform procedures the 
appraisal reports will be prepared in narrative form sufficiently detailed to 
embrace thorough analysis of adequate.local rental data for comparative pur- 
poses to support the final rental rates assigned to each distinctive type, class, or 
group of quarters. 

3. The reports will reflect adequate coverage of the following items as a mini- 
mum requirement: 

(a) Construction details—Physical description of quarters evaluated by type, 
classification, and rental unit bracket. This will include the general grade of 
construction work,-materials and decoration, number of rooms, floor space, 
porches, garages, general appearance, and condition. 

(b) Equipment and accessories.— 

(1) Refrigeration 

(2) Cooking facilities 
(3) Kitchen cabinets 

(4) Closet space 

(5) Built-in conveniences 
(6) Screening 

(7) Elevators 

(8) Telephone service 
(9) Utilities 

(10) Plumbing 


NotTe.—Exclude ordinary furnishings. 


(c) Site conditions.— 
(1) Lot size 
(2) Lot size per living unit 
(3) Access (street and road frontage) 
(4) Restrictions 
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(5) Land improvements (walks, driveways, shrubbery, lawns, topography, 
etc.) 
(6): Hazards and/or amenities 
(ad) Neighborhood development and data.— 
(1) Local zoning regulation 
(2) Public transportation 
(3) Schools 
(4) Shopping facilities 
(5) Recreational facilities 
(6) Supply and demand for housing 
(7) Population statistics 
(8) General trends 

(e) Comparable rental data.—Results of comprehensive survey of current 
rental rates applicable to the most similar privately owned housing in the nearest 
competitive or comparable neighborhood or community. Typical rental rates 
will be compiled, analyzed, and tabulated and subject properties identified and 
described in the same manner as prescribed above for Government quarters. 

(f) Comparative relationships.—Discussion of relative merits of Government 
quarters by comparison with private-housing units. 

(g) Correlation of rental units.—Discussion of basic reasoning supporting 
final rental value units for each distinctive rental bracket. 

(h) Photographs.—Photographs of typical views of the quarters appraised 
and typical private-housing units sited as comparable rentals will be included 
in each report. 

(i) Appraisal certificate.—I certify that the above rental values represent my 
unbiased opinion of the present fair market rental value of the quarters de- 
seribed. I am not now a tenant residing in such quarters nor do I have any 
intent to become a tenant therein. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D.C. February 26, 1952. 
Subject: Reevaluation of rental schedules for Government quarters 


To: Division engineers, 
District engineers, 
Area engineers, Honolulu, T. H. 


1. The Chief of Engineers has been designated to secure appraisals and estab- 
lish rent schedules for facilities within the scope of Bureau of the Budget Cir- 
cular No. A-45, 9 July 1951, which sets forth basic policy determinations gov- 
erning the level of rents for Government housing occupied by Federal employees 
and certain other persons whose housing is essential to performance of a Gov- 
ernment activity on all military installations and civil-works projects under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Army located within the continental 
United States, its territories and possessions. A copy of BOB Circular No. 
A-—45 is enclosed. 

2. The establishment of rent schedules will be accomplished in the manner 
as set forth herein. 

3. Rent schedules in areas subject to Federal rent control requlations.— 
Effective February 1, 1952, the Office of Rent Stabilization, Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency, issued regulations controlling the rents of all Government-owned 
housing located within geographical areas wherein housing in general is sub- 
ject to Federal rent control. (See Federal Register, vol. 17, No. 22, January 
31, 1952, at pp. 922-924) rent ceilings for all Government-controlied quarters 
rented to civilians in accordance with CPR P-16 are established at the rentals 
actually being charged on February 1, 1952, by virtue of the above regulations. 
Under the rent control regulation, all such housing must be registered with the 
local office of rent stabilization within 45 days after February 1, 1952. Ad- 
justments of rent—upward or downward—may be made for Government hous- 
ing by petitioning the local office of rent stabilization for adjustment in ac- 
cordance with the rent control regulations prescribed for private housing. In 
order to comply with the BOB circular, it is necessary that petitions be filed 
with the local offices for adjustment cf rents on all Government housing sub- 
ject to rent control, requesting adjustments of rent ceilings on the basis of 
comparability with private rentals in the community. It is not anticipated 
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that an appraised valuation by the Department of the Army will be required 
in submitting the petitions. The adjusted ceiling rentals thus established will 
be adopted as the rent schedules for the particular housing units, and payroll 
deductions, collection of rentals, etc., will be accomplished on that basis in 
accordance with CPR P-16. Each commanding officer will be responsible for 
registering with the local office of rent stabilization all Government quarters 
under his control being occupied or likely to be occupied pursuant to CPR P-16, 
and to petition the local officer for adjustment of rents to comply with the BOB 
circular. 

4. Rent schedules in areas not subject to Federal rent control Regulations.— 
Rent schedules in noncontrolled areas will be established on the basis of real 
estate appraisals developed under the supervision of district and division engi- 
neers in accordance with the following principles and procedures : 

(a) The rental schedules will reflect the market rental value of the quarters 
furnished. By market rental value is meant that rent which a willing tenant 
would pay a willing landlord in a reasonable competitive market without com- 
pulsion on either party. The comparative approach to rental value generally will 
be followed to the exclusion of other methods. This means that the rentals will 
be based upon the comparative merits of the nearest and most similar current 
rental rates applicable to privately owned rental facilities. Seasonal rentals 
will be appropriately discounted or modified. 

(b) The rental schedules will reflect the unfurnished value of housekeeping 
quarters and the value of any furnishings separately. Where housing is pro- 
vided with furniture by the Government an additional unit charge for such 
furniture will be made, based on the typical charge for furniture in comparable 
private rental housing in the area. Adjustments may be made upward and down- 
ward from this typical figure to take into account the general quality and condi- 
tion of the furniture in the Government house in question, but in no case shall 
the charge for furniture be less than the amount required for 10 years amortiza- 
tion. A consistent policy must be followed in regard to such furniture for all 
housekeeping units on a single post or activity. For furnished nonhousekeeping 
quarters the use value of furnishings will be reflected in rents assigned. 

(c) Appraisal procedure.—The rent schedules will reflect adequate coverage 
of the following items: 

(1) Construction details.—Physical description of quarters evaluated by type, 
classification, and rental-unit bracket. This will include the general grade of 
construction work, materials and decoration, number of rooms, floor space, 
porches, garages, general appearance, and condition. 

(2) Equipment and accessories.— 

(a) Refrigeration 
(b) Cooking facilities , 
(c) Kitehen cabinets 
(d) Closet space 
(e) Built-in conveniences 
(f) Screening 
(g) Elevators 
(h) Telephone service 
(i) Utilities 
(j) Plumbing 
Note.—Exclude ordinary furnishings. 
(3) Site conditions— 
(a) Lot size 
(b) Lot size per living unit 
(c) Access (street and road frontage) 
(d) Restrictions. 
(e) Land improvements (walks, driveways, shrubbery, lawns, topography, 
ete.). 
(f) Hazards and/or amenities. 
Neighborhood development and data.— 
(a) Local zoning regulation. 
(b) Public transportation. 
(c) Schools. 
(d) Shopping facilities. 
(e) Recreational facilities. 
(f) Supply and demand for housing. 
(9g) Population statistics. 
(h) General trends. 


~ 
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(5) Comparable rental data.—Results of comprehensive survey of current 
rental rates applicable to the most similar privately owned housing in the nearest 
competitive or comparable neighborhood or community. Typical rental rates 
will be compiled, analyzed, and tabulated and subject properties identified and 
described in the same manner as prescribed above for Government quarters. 

(6) Comparative relationships.—Discussion of relative merits of Government 
quarters by comparison with private housing units. 

(7) Correlation of rental units—Discussion of basic reasoning supporting 
final rental value units for each distinctive rental bracket. 

(8) Photographs.—Photographs of typical views of the quarters appraised 
and typical private housing units cited as comparable rentals will be included 
in each report. 

(9) Appraisal certificate.—I certify that the above rental values represent my 
unbiased opinion of the present fair market rental value of the quarters de- 
scribed. I am not now a tenant residing in such quarters nor do I have any 
intent to become a tenant therein. 

(d) Rent for trailer spaces, including utility connections but excluding 
charges for utilities consumed will be established at the rate of $6 per month. 
No appraisal is required of such space. Necessary action is being taken to 
amend SR 405-50-10, June 24, 1949. 

(e) Review and approval of rentals—Upon completion of the rental schedules 
and approval by the district engineer or his designated representative, they will 
be transmitted to the division engineer for final review and approval on an 
installation and area basis. Upon approval by the division engineer one infor- 
mation copy will be submitted to the Chief of Engineers, attention: ENGLF. 
The division engineer will return the approved schedules to the district engineer 
for transmittal to the commanding officer or other official in charge of the 
station for all further administative action. 

(f) Coordination of appraisals is required with other elements of the Defense 
Establishment, and other Government agencies furnishing housing to Federal 
employees on a rental basis in the same general area. 

5. Appraisal fees and costs—(a) Appraisal fees.—Appraisals will be obtained 
by contract and staff appraisers will not be utilized except with the prior approval 
of this office. Compensation for appraisal services obtained on a contract basis 
in connection with rental value for Government quarters will be limited to 
amounts commensurate with the problems involved and the services to be ren- 
dered. Due to the uniformity of quarters furnished on many installations the 
rental value units will often be mere repetition and require only comparative 
inspections of the individual quarters. In view of this, negotiated fees to be 
paid contract appraisers will not exceed $300 per contract. All contracts con- 
templating payments in excess of $300 will be based upon the number of housing 
units to be evaluated and will not exceed a maximum payment of $10 per housing 
unit for the first 100 units or less and $5 per unit for housing units in excess 
of 100. It is contemplated that these maximum guides to appraisal fees will be 
adjusted downward in the light of relative uniformity in quarters to be evaluated 
and the indicated total cost of the complete job on any one installation. 

(b) Appraisal costs.—All costs incurred by district and division engineers in 
connection with this function will be appropriately distributed to civil works 
appropriations and military appropriations. Funds made available to division 
and district engineers from the military appropriation maintenance and opera- 
tion project 1540 will be utilized to defray expenses in connection with military 
installations. 

6. Reference is made to letter from the Office of the Secretary of the Army, 
August 27, 1951, subject, “Rental rates for Government quarters,” file SACPD- 
PC-R, copy of which has previously been furnished each address. Com- 
manding officers are being instructed by higher authority to furnish upon request 
to the appropriate division or district engineer the data compiled and held at 
station level in accordance with the above-mentioned letter, together with such 
additional information as may be requested by the division or district engineer 
in connection with the establishment of records pertaining to rent schedules to be 
compiled in accordance with paragraph 4 above. Commanding officers are also 
being requested to furnish the following in connection with paragraph 3 above: 

(a) A copy of the rental registration certificate. 

(b) A copy of the petition for adjustment of rentals. 

(c) A copy of the determination of an adjusted rental ceiling established by 
the local office of the Rent Stabilization. 


93619—52—pt. 2——_57 
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7. Division and district engineers will take expeditious action to prepare the 
rent schedules contemplated by paragraph 4 above and, in the case of civil works 
projects, the action required by paragraph 3 above. It is anticipated that, in the 
near future, instructions will be issued by higher authority which, in effect, will 
amend CPR P-16 to the extent of adopting the rental schedules as the basis for 
payroll deductions, collection of rentals, etc. Upon receipt of the instructions, 
division and district engineers will place the new rent schedules into effect on 
civil works projects as soon as possible and report to this office the new rates and 
the effective date thereof by projetcts. 

8. Division and district engineers will retain sufficient data in such form as 
may be readily available to render such reports as may be required to show 
the established rental rates as compared with the old rates for each unit for 
civil works projects and military installations. 

By Order of the Chief of Engineers: 
Craig SMYSER, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, Brecutive. 


OFFICE OF RENT STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1952 
Hon. Joun H. Keer, 
Civil Functions Subcommittee, Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Mr. Kerr: * * * The Office of Rent Stabilization amended its rent 
regulations effective February 1, 1952, to bring all such accomodations in rent- 
control areas under control. The rent in effect on February 1, 1952 becomes the 
maximum rent for such accommodations. 


* * * * * * * 


As Mr. Dupree pointed out, there is no conflict between the rent regulations and 
the Budget Bureau directive. If any of these rents are below the prevailing 
rates for private industry they may be adjusted by our local offices on application 
of the landlord. We have set up procedures for such adjustments which we be- 
lieve are simple and will result in prompt adjustments. 

As was also pointed out, we have and will continue to maintain close liaison 
with the Department of Defense in connection with this matter. I can assure 
you that we will be most cooperative with them in bringing about an adherence 
to the wishes of the Congress and the Budget Bureau in establishing rents at 
the level of those charged by private owners in rent-control areas. 

If you desire any further information on this matter or if I can be of service to 
you in any way please call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
TIGHE FE. Woops, 
Director of Rent Stabilization, , 
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he Corps of Engineers—Civil-owned housing rental units 
o SUBSTANDARD 
ill 
or Category and unit 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
iS, 
yn Without bedroom: | 
d Unit months available_...............- 194 792 957 960 524 
Annual collections_..._.-.............- $2, 890 $12, 416 $15, 644 | $14, 593 $6, 568 
Average monthly rental....--.-------- $19. 90 $16. 2 $17 | $16. 75 $19. 69 
Unit months available.._..._.......__- 1, 536 1, 536 1, 451 1, 440 | 1, 792 
Ww Annual collections..................... $28) 077 $27, 639 $26, 365 | $33, 288 | $42, 508 
ir Average monthly rental_...........-_- $22. 40 $22. 54 $29. 96 | $30 $29. 71 
2 bedrooms: | 
Unit months available..............__- 2, 136 2,416 | 3, 258 | 3, 346 3, 120 
I SN $47,014 $58, 093 | $79, 705 | $77, 232 | $76, 282 
Average monthly rental. ...........--- $23. 11 $25. 15 | $29. 71 | $30. 32 | $30. 46 
3 bedrooms: | 
Unit months available__...-..-.--..-_- 624 | 660 | 737 | 660 | 660 
Annual collections....._............._- $15, 672 | $16, 796 | $20, 608 | $18, 629 | $18, 818 
Average monthly rental..........-.--- $26. 31 | $27. 52 | p28. 74 | $28. 36 | 28. 61 
4 or more bedrooms: | | | | 
Unit months available__..........._--- 60 | 60 | 60 | 60 | 60 
Annual collection. __. $1,195 | $1, 200 $1, 161 $900 $936 
Average monthly rental. eR $21.05 | $20 $19. 35 $18. 20 | $19. 10 
Where rate is 10 percent of salary: } | | 
Unit months available._..._.........-- ae eA SERS 749 | 478 | 1, 272 
AUST COMSCTIONS.,...nncconcecanecess RRR, | $16, 288 $12, 121 | $33, 770 
Average monthly rental. _......-....- S calainaiccceoe Sosigiaice elline's $24. 24 $29. 26 | $23. 25 





NOTE. cea pt. 1, p. 682 of hearings on civil function bill, 1952, for additional information concerning assign- 
ment of quarters to y em personnel, 


STANDARD 

















| | 

Without bedroom: | | | | 
Unit months available...............-- ei pe Ee ae 75 | 582 | hol 
IN, o. ditencintes neste nese wanitien ons 1 idcslee piedieas $125 | $9, 851 $10, 595 
Monthly rental rate...............-... (1) | (4) $25 | $25 | $25 

1 bedroom: | | | | 
Unit months available..............-- 2,113 | 2, 552 4,047 | 4, 569 4, 237 
Annual collections....................- $41, 253 | $54, 887 $75,713 | $103,620 $94, 702 
Monthly rental] rate_...........-....-- (4) (4) $30 | 30 $30 

2-bedroom: | | 
Unit months available_..._...-.....--- 6, 537 8, 413 | 5, 149 | 6, 211 | 7, 194 
meee Comecmens.... ...............<.. $137, 57 $216,357 | $161,837 | $191,711 | $196, 482 
Monthly rental rate. _..........-...-.- (‘) (‘) | $35 | $35 $35 

3-bedroom: | | | 
Unit months available_.._........._.-- 5, 540 | 6, 316 | 4, 337 4, 904 5, 308 
Annual collections....................- | $154,958 | $210,013 | $149,385 | $179, 217 | $191, 855 
Monthly rental rate................... (1) (!) | $40 $40 $40 

4-bedroom: | | 

Unit months available....._.....-....- 1, 112 1, 092 | 676 | 707 737 
Annual collections... ....=.........-... $26, 231 $27,786 | $28,808 | $30, 226 | $30, 701 
Monthly rental rate. _..._._-.-- (4) 1) | $45 $45 | $45 

Unites at 10 percent of employee's basic | | | 

salary: | | | | 
Unit months available.............---- See beh Apne 10, 926 | 14,771 | 15, 765 
Annual collections... --...--..--------- | Lugeipee Se a fotdasiadghnn | $278,278 | $396,559 | $445, 863 

| | 





1 Monthly rental rate determined by salary of occupant in accordance with CPR 125, dated May 6, 1944. 
(Graduated scale dependent upon salary of employee.) 
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Data on national cemetery superintendents’ salaries and quarters 





Cemetery 


Annual vom td of superin- 


tendents 





Jan. 1, 1951 


Jan. 1, 1952 


Number of 
bedrooms in 
Government 
quarters pro- 

vided 





Alexandria, La_--.-- 
Alexandria, Va 
Andersonville 
Annapolis. _.--...-- 
Arlington. ---- 
Baltimore 
Barrancas 

Baton Rouge 
| Se a 
Beverly 

Black Hi 

Camp Butler---- 
Camp Nelson..-- 
Chattanooga... - 
pe PU tn kbc kc eawes 
Cold Harbor. ------ 
Cc _—e 

Culpe 

Opies Hills. 
Danville, Va- 
Fayetteville 

Finn’s Point- 


Fort McPherson 
Fort Rosecrans 
Fort Sam Houston 
Fort Scott 

Fort Smith-. 

Fort Snelling 
Glendale 

Golden Gate 
Grafton 

Hampton 
Jefferson Barracks 
Jefferson City 
Keokuk 
Knoxville. 
Lebanon : 
Little Rock----- 
Long Island 
Loudon Park 
Marietta.._.-. 
Wi kde dieesansaee's 
Mill Springs 
Mobile. - - - 
Mound City 
Nashville 


Philadelphia 
Port Hudson......---------- : 


Raleigh _. 
Richmond 

St. Augustine 
Salisbury ------ 
San Antonio. 
San Francisco 
Santa Fe 
Seven Pines 
Soldiers Home 
Springfield 


WwW illamette - : 








| 
| 
035 





3, 355 
3, 035 | 
3, 195 
3, 355 
3, 035 
2, 955 
3, 225 
3, 350 
3, 035 
3, 450 
3, 035 
2, 875 
3, 035 
3, 100 
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194 


535 


. 795 | 
660 | 
744 | 
535 | 
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795 
410 


535 


795 
535 


785 
035 
205 
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535 | 


785 | 
205 | 


795 | 


535 } 
3, 410 | 
3, 535 | 
3, 795 
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Nore.—See hearing on civil functions, 1953, pt. 1, p. 11, for additional information concerning rental 


rates for the above-mentioned quarters, 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR RELATING TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF ALLOWANCES FOR QUARTERS AND SUBSISTENCE 


Departmental Order No. 2545, governing the policy of the Department of the 
Interior concerning allowances in kind, was issued on November 28, 1949. Copy 
of this order and the amendments thereto are attached. F 

On July 9, 1951, the Bureau of the Budget issued Circular A-45 regarding 
rent policy for quarters supplied to Federal employees. A modification of order 
No. 2545 became necessary by reason of the issuance of Circular A-45. Accord- 
ingly, a committee was appointed composed of representatives from the bureaus 
and agencies of this Department for the purpose of developing a departmental 
order that would obtain compliance with the provisions of Circular A-45, The 
committee has submitted its report and recommendations which have been con- 
sidered, and a proposed departmental order has been drafted prescribing a basis 
for evaluating quarters, subsistence, and services of various kinds furnished by 
any organizational unit of the Department of the Interior to its employees, to 
other Government employees, or to non-Government employees. This order 
will provide for the fixing of rates that will be deducted from the compensation 
of such Government employees (or charged to non-Government employees) when 
furnished such quarters, subsistence, and services. 

Although Circular A—45 does not provide for the establishment of a basis for 
evaluating subsistence and the making of deductions for subsistence so fur- 
nished, the modified order of this Department will cover this item. 

This Department has cooperated with the Office of Rent Stabilization in de- 
veloping the new order relating to allowances for quarters, subsistence, and serv- 
ices. A draft of this order has been reviewed by the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Office of the Solicitor of this Department. 

Since Bureau of the Budget Circular A—45 provides that rent should be set 
at levels similar to those prevailing for comparable private housing in the same 
~ local area, our modified order will result, in effect, in the over-all raising of 
charges made to Government and non-Government employees for quarters occu- 
pied which are under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. 

It is anticipated that the proposed order will be approved by the Secretary 
and issued in the very near future. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C., Mareh 6, 1952. 
Hon. JoHN H. Kerr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Deficiencies and Army Civil Functions, 
Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kerr: Reference is made to your recent informal inquiry as to 
action being taken by the Department of the Army with respect to the estab- 
lishment of new rental rates for Government employees. 

Pursuant to Bureau of the Budget Circular A-45, dated July 9, 1951, the 
Department of the Army is taking action to review and adjust rental rates on 
Government quarters under its control on the basis of comparability with private 
rentals prevailing in the vicinity. 

The Department designated the Chief of Engineers to secure necessary ap- 
praisals and to establish rent schedules, and implementing instructions to the 
Corps of Engineers were issued by the Chief of Engineers to the field agencies 
of the Corps of Engineers on February 26, 1952. I am enclosing for your infor- 
mation a copy of those instructions. 

Development of Department of the Army policy and implementing procedure 
has been complicated somewhat as a result of the issuance of regulations by the 
Office of Rent Stabilization controlling rents of Government housing located in 
general rent-control areas. However, the Secretary of the Army previously had 
requested local Army commanders to compile and hold in readiness certain 
statistical information necessary to facilitate accomplishment of the procedure 
finally evolved after conference among representatives of the Department of 
Defense, the Army, Navy, Air Force, and the Office of Rent Stabilization. I am 
also enclosing a copy of the Secretary of the Army’s policy letter of February 27, 
1952, which is self-explanatory. 
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It is anticipated that the new rent schedules will be in effect generally with 
respect to all of the Army’s quarters not affected by rent-control regulations on 
or before July 1, 1952. Due to their location in rural areas, most of the quarters 
at civil-works installations of the Corps of Engineers are not subject to rent 
control. Those rents subject to control regulations were frozen at the rates in 
effect on February 1, 1952, and require petitions to local rent offices for adjust- 
ment of ceilings on the basis of comparability in order to comply with the new 
policy.’ Consequently, the time when all of such rents will have been adjusted 
is difficult to estimate. 

I trust that the above information is satisfactory for your purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. CHORPENING, 
Brigadier General, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1952. 


Subject : Rental rates for Government quarters. 


To: Chief of Staff; Chief of Finance, SSUSA; the Adjutant General; Chief 
Chemical Officer ; Chief of Engineers; Chief of Ordnance; the Quartermaster 
General; Chief Signal Officer ; the Surgeon General; Chief of Transportation ; 
OG, First Army: CG, Second Army; CG, Third Army; CG, Fourth Army; 
OG, Fifth Army; CG, Sixth Army; CG, Military District of Washington ; CG, 
United States Army, Alaska; CG, United States Army, Hawaii; CG, United 
States Army, Puerto Rico; CG, United States Army, Panama. 


1. Reference is made to letter dated August 27, 1951, subject, Rental Rates for 
Government Quarters, file SACPD-—PR-R. 

2. The establishment of rent schedules to conform with the requirements of 
Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-45, dated July 9, 1951, subject, Rent Policy 
for Quarters Supplied to Federal Employees, will be accomplished in the manner 
set forth herein and will apply to housekeeping and nonhousekeeping units, fur- 
nished and unfurnished, located either within the continental United States or 
in the United States Territories and possessions. These instructions do not 
apply to housing furnished as public quarters to military personnel of the 
Army. 

3. Rent schedules in areas subject to Federal rent-control regulations.—(a) 
Effective February 1, 1952, the Office of Rent Stabilization, Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency, issued regulations controlling the rents of Government housing 
located within geographical areas wherein housing in general is subject to 
Federal rent control. (See Federal Register, vol. 17, No. 22, dated Janfiary 31, 
1952, at pp. 922-924.) Information as to areas subject to Federal rent control 
may be obtained from appropriate Army headquarters. Under these regula- 
tions the rentals in effect on February 1, 1952, were established as the initial 
base rent for the quarters involved, and all subject housing must be registered 
with the local office of rent stabilization within 45 days after February 1, 1952. 
Adjustment of rents upward or downward may be made for Government housing 
by petitioning the local office of rent stabilization for adjustment in accordance 
with the rent-control regulations prescribed for private housing. In order to 
comply with the above-referenced BOB circular, petitions will be filed with the 
local offices of rent stabilization for adjustment of rents on all Government 
housing subject to rent control, requesting adjustments of rent ceilings on the 
basis of comparability with private rentals in the community. Such petitions 
should accompany the registration discussed above. It is not anticipated that an 
appraisal valuation by the Department of the Army will be required in submit- 
ting the petition. Forms for accomplishing the registration and instructions 
for their completion may be obtained from the local office of rent stabilization. 
Each commanding officer will be responsible for registering with the local office 
of rent stabilization all Government quarters under his control being occupied, 
or likely to be occupied, by civilians pursuant to CPR P16, and for petitioning 
such local offices for adjustment of the rents. 

(b) The commanding officer of each installation will furnish to the appropriate 
division or district engineer a copy of the schedule which is registered with the 
local office of rent stabilization, a copy of the petition for adjustment of rents, 
and a copy of the schedule of the adjusted ceiling rentals. 
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. 4. Rental schedules in areas not subject to rent-control regulations,—(a) The 
Department has designated the Chief of Engineers and his authorized repre- 
sentatives to secure necessary appraisals and to establish rent schedules for 
facilities within the scope of BOB circular No. A-45 dated July 9, 1951, which 
was the subject of the above-referenced letter. The Chief of Engineers has 
designated division and district engineers to perform the necessary work. In 
order to assist division and district engineers in the appraisal function and the 
establishment of rent sehedules, the data required to be prepared in accordance 
with the above-referenced letter of August 27, 1951, and such other data as may 
be required will be furnished to the division and district engineers, or their repre- 
sentatives, upon request. 

(b) Upon completion, the appraisals and rent schedules will be submitted 
to the appropriate commanding officer for necessary action to install the rental 
schedules and to collect rentals in accordance with procedures established in 
CPR P16. Appraisals and rent schedules relating to civil-works installations 
will be submitted to appropriate district engineers. 

5. Revised rent schedules established pursuant to paragraph 3 (a) or 4 (@) 
will be installed promptly after receipt. It is desirable that the effective date be 
set at the beginning of a pay period and that the date be coordinated with other 
military installations in the locality having rental housing. Upon adoption, 
the revised rent schedules shall supersede the rates prescribed in paragraphs 
3-2b and 3-3 of CPR P16, but collection shall not exceed 20 percent of any 
civilian employee’s basic compensation. No other deviations from the revised 
rent schedules established will be permitted without prior approval of the De- 
partment of the Army, obtained by submission of pertinent facts through com- 
mand channels to the Director of Civilian Personnel, Office, Secretary of the 
Army. 

6. The rental schedules will reflect the fair value of furniture and furnish- 
ings, if furnished by the Government. Therefore, in the event of substantial 
change in the household furnishings supplied by the Government, appropriate 
action will be taken by the commanding officer to assure equitable adjustment 
in rent in accordance with the procedure followed in establishing the initial 
rental schedule. 

7. Action is being taken to amend SR 405-15-10, dated June 24, 1949. Revised 
rentals for trailer space will be installed upon receipt of referenced change. 

By authority of the Secretary of the Army: 

H. J. Wricut, 
Acting Director of Civilian Personnel. 


Santa Barpara Harpsor 


Mr. Ranaut. Without objection, I shall insert in the record at this 
point a letter submitted by Representative Bramblett, of California, 
from the Southern Pacific Co. regarding the Santa Barbara Harbor 
project. The letter was not received in time for printing along with 
other data on this matter. 

(The letter is as follows :) 


SoUTHERN PAcIFIc Co., 
San Francisco, February 29, 1952. 
Hon. Ernest K. BRAMBLETT, 
Congressman, Eleventh District, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. BRAMBLETT: It has come to our attention that city of Santa Barbara 
is requesting Federal Government appropriation necessary to pump sand from 
Santa Barbara Harbor to the beaches east of the breakwater to protect beaches 
within the city, as well as beaches and beach property along the shore line 
east of the city. 

Southern Pacific Co. recommends that this work be done and sincerely solicits 
your aid toward having necessary Federal funds made available for the purpose. 

Our interest in the matter stems primarily from a desire to protect our railroad 
against possible serious damage, which past experience has demonstrated is not 
only possible but quite probable unless the sand is restored to the beaches. 
After construction of the Santa Barbara breakwater, the current along the 
coast was so changed that the sand beaches began to erode with result that at 
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one point some 814 miles east of Santa Barabara the beach line eroded so 
seriously that there was danger of erosion cutting through our main line, 
requiring the expenditure of a large sum of money for hauling in and placing 
riprap for protection. After the work was started of repumping sand from 
the harbor and depositing it along the beaches east of Santa Barbara, the 
eroding of the shore line and sand beaches was greatly retarded and in some 
instances the sand began to build back on the beaches, demonstrating the 
effectiveness of work which the city is requesting be done. 

Southern Pacific Co.-Pacifie Lines comprise more than 8,000 miles of railroad 
extending from San Francisco, Calif., northerly to Portland, Oreg., and easterly 
across north central California and Nevada to Ogden, Utah, and from San 
Francisco southwesterly by two routes to Los Angeles, thence across southern 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico to El Paso, Tex., and Tucumcari, N. Mex. 
These lines connect with lines of other interstate railroad carriers, and thus 
enter into and become part of through routes for transportation of freight and 
passengers between all parts of the United States. Such lines are necessary in 
the interest of national defense in transporting present and prospective military 
requirements, transportation needs of industry engaged in national defense activ- 
ities, as well as transportation needs of civilian economy. 

We consider that our main line railroad immediately south of Santa Barbara, 
and which forms a part of the through route between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles and the East, is likely to be seriously affected by erosion as it was previ- 
ously after construction of the Santa Barbara breakwater, unless work of restor- 
ing sand to the beaches is undertaken. 

Your assistance will be very much appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. Corpett. 


Ick Harsor Locks anp DAm 


Mr. Razsavur. Without objection I shall ask that the statement of 
the Columbia River Salmon and Tuna Packers Association with re- 
spect to the Ice Harbor lock and dam project be inserted in the record. 


The statement was not received by the committee in time for printing 
in the record with Mr. Cellars’ other testimony. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY THE COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON AND TUNA PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, JAMES H. CELLARS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The membership of the Columbia River Salmon and Tuna Packers Association 
includes individuals, companies, and corporations engaged in the business of 
eanning, processing, freezing, marketing, and distributing fish and other water- 
food products. The membership in the course of their regular operations process 
over 90 percent of the commercial salmon catch of the Columbia River. 

The purpose of this statement is to supplement the oral statement protesting 
the proposal to appropriate moneys for the construction of Ice Harbor Dam on 
the lower Snake River in the State of Washington made to your committee by 
the executive secretary of this association, Mr. James H. Cellars, on February 7, 
1952. 

The only interest of your petitioners in this matter is the preservation of the 
Columbia River salmon resource. According to the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service this resource produces an annual income in excess of $17,000,000 at 
producer levels. The final value of this production at retail levels is approxi- 
mately $21,500,000 per year. The Columbia River salmon resource has been ex- 
ploited commercially for almost a century and has never failed to produce 
substantial values in any year. There is reason to believe that if major dam 
structures in the path of the migrating salmon do not cause the destruction of 
this resource, this production will continue indefinitely. 

Columbia River salmon is a fine article of food. It is high in nutritional values 
and protein content. The Columbia River-spawned salmon produce some 35,000,- 
000 pounds of the fine protein food each year. As protein food is fhe most scarce 
article in the world today and as our economists are agreed that there is every 
indication that it will grow more and more scarce as the trend to increased 
world population continues, food of this type has a value to which it is difficult, 
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if not impossible, to affix a dollar mark. Our experiences in the past three 
decades have indicated clearly that an undernourished people cannot be a strong 
and able people. Our national productivity, which has astounded the world, 
has been built upon a foundation of the best-fed workers in the world. 

Power can be created in many ways and at many places and a power plant 
destroyed can be rebuilt. If the Columbia River salmon resource and its protein 
food productivity is once destroyed, it can never be rebuilt or restored as is indi- 
cated by the, as yet, futile attempts to rehabilitate the once plentiful runs of 
Atlantic salmon. 

Food is as much a necessity for defense as any other factor in a defense pro- 
gram. There are only three salmon resources left open to the free world—the 
Columbia River; Puget Sound; and Alaska. It is obvious that in case of war 
the Alaska salmon resource is extremely vulnerable, and it is extremely probable 
that its operation would of necessity cease with the opening of hostilities. 

We do not belittle the value of power supplies to our defense effort. If an 
appropriation was made this year to initiate the construction of Ice Harbor Dam, 
that project might, under an optimistic schedule, be producing some 130,000 to 
195,000 kilowatts of power by 1957. Such production would add less than two- 
tenths of 1 percent to our available national supply of power. Certainly it is not 
reasonable to assume that such a minor addition of power at the end of 5 years 
could be considered a factor of any moment in our over-all defense program, 
or that its lack would in any way threaten the national safety. This is particu- 
larly true when it is considered that, with many greater projects now under 
construction, we can obtain far more power more quickly by using available funds 
to rush to completion projects now under construction instead of spreading avail- 
able funds over more new projects. 

We should also look to the future. The Nation at the present time is spending 
vast sums for defense. No one has so far ventured to predict that we can keep 
on at this pace of spending year after year. Is it not reasonable to assume 
that within the 5-year period before Ice Harbor Dam can possibly become pro- 
ductive the situation may be resolved in two ways? We may be at war. In such 
case certainly neither the effort, time, or material, could be expended in con- 
tinuing the construction of this project with its low productive potential. We 
may on the other hand see the world situation stabilized to a point where our 
expenditures can be based upon a much more carefully conceived long-range 
program. One which will permit addition to our power resources as needed, and, 
at the same time, protection of our- food resources such as the Columbia River 
salmon resource. 

Other factors enter into the picture. One is the possibility that new develop- 
ments may come which will obviate the present destructive effects of dams of 
this type upon the salmon runs. Another very probable factor is the develop- 
ment of the production of electric power from heat created by atomic fission. 
Atomic-produced power would have many advantages over hydroelectric 
power. Its sources could be brought to the site of raw materials and available 
labor. Now materials and labor must be moved to or nearby sites suitable for 
hydroelectric power development. Atomic plants could be dispersed, hidden from 
enemy attack. Hydroelectric power projects cannot be hidden and are par- 
ticularly subject to demolition by the enemy as was proven on German and 
Russian projects during World War II. A whole series of hydro plants along 
one river might well be rendered useless, at least for a considerable period, by 
an atomic explosion in the river above a number of major dams. 

In support of our contention may we quote Dr. A. M. Weinberg, research 
director of the Atomic Energy Commission’s Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 
Speaking of a “homogeneous reactor” now under development there Dr. Wein- 
berg said: “Oak Ridge scientists have embarked on a multi-million-dollar gamble 
that atomic power will pay off. They are convinced that it will.” 

It may be extremely unwise at this time of financial need to expend millions 
upon millions of dollars building dams to create power when these structures 
may be rendered obsolete through our ability to produce large blocks of power 
from heat generated by nuclear fission. 

In regard to the possibility that science may provide a method, in the not too 
distant future, whereby salmon migrations can be passed over dams without 
substantial loss, there have heen of recent date some encouraging developments. 

Adult salmon going upstream are now being passed over dams by means of 
fish ladders. While fish can pass over these ladders once they have located their 
entrances, there is a loss of fish estimated at about 5 percent. Research has 
indicated that many fish try repeatedly to jump against spillway currents and 
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fling themselves aguinst the barrier until exhaustion is relieved by death. There 
is in addition another loss. Experiments on the Frazier River in British Co- 
lumbia have indicated clearly that if any river barrier causes any undue delay 
in the upstream passage of adult salmon that the salmon after passing the bar- 
rier often not only fail to reach their spawning grounds but fail to attempt to 
spawn at all. Biologists who studied the Frazier River problem estimated that 
a delay of 2 weeks was practically fatal to the survival of a run of salmon. 
Salmon do not eat after leaving the ocean and nature apparently carefully 
measures the amount of stored energy necessary to return the salmon to their 
spawning grounds and to complete the spawning functions. Most of the delay 
is caused by inability of the salmon to find the entrance to the ladders and to 
realize their purpose. The greatest losses, however, are sustained in the down- 
stream migrations of salmon fry. These thousands of little fish swimming 
downstream by instinct and taking the most rapid currents by choice when not 
feeding, tend to enter turbine intakes where large numbers die in the rapidly 
changing pressures of the penstocks, or are battered to pieces in the boil at 
their exits. 

Competent biologists place the loss factor at Bonneville Dam to downstream 
migrants at close to 15 percent. In a case where salmon runs must pass a 
number of dam structures, it is not difficult to foresee early elimination as each 
dam takes its toll. ; 

It should be understood that the statements above are based on experiments 
and research at dams, none higher than Bonneville (about 60 feet), and that 
nothing is known as to the effects of higher structures on salmon runs except 
that biologists fear that the damage will increase very rapidly as structure 
height grows. 

It may be noted that much of the damage is attributed to the fact that fish 
cannot find the right place to climb or descend the dam structures. For some 
years there have been reports in circulation that German scientists had dis- 
covered a means of attracting fish by means of magnetic waves. On February 
16, 1952, the British Columbia Aluminum Co. announced at New Westminster, 
British Columbia, that a subsidiairy concern headed by Alfred Vang, Danish 
scientist, had perfected such a device. So far experimentation has been con- 
fined to laboratory tests and there is nothing known as to the efficiency of the 
device under natural conditions and where large areas of water are involved. 
Fishery authorities agree that if such a device could be proven economically 
practicable and if it would lead migrating salmon directly to the safest points 
of passage over dam structures, that some of the greatest difficulties in trying 
to develop hydroelectric power and at the same time conserving the salmon runs 
would be met. 

This solution to date is entirely conjectural, but its possibilities are discussed 
herein to emphasize our contention that by not acting rashly and by delaying 
the plans to construct more dams in the path of the salmon a solution may be 
reached which will permit the compatability of salmon and dams, something 
that definitely does not exist today despite claims advanced by the dam builders 
that it does. 

One of the difficulties in considering the Columbia Basin power program is the 
fact that hydroelectric power production is extremely variable. The power 
potentials of any hydro plant must be rated in three categories based upon high, 
medium, and low water flows. Present dam structures and power plants in 
the Columbia Basin area at this time can provide far more power than is con- 
sumed during such periods as water conditions are rated as high or above 
medium. Dr. Paul Raver, head of the Bonneville Power Administration, in 
a meeting with Governor Langlie of Washington in the fall of 1951 admitted 
that at certain times of the year “We have power running out of our ears.” 
In other words, to take a hypothetical case, if one dam would furnish enough 
power to adequately service all needs of a certain area for 8 months a year, two 
dams would be necessary to give the same area “uninterruptible” service for the 
4 months of low or below-medium water conditions. During the greater part of 
the year the power potential of the second dam would be cut off or wasted. For 
this reason we urge that the Congress earnestly consider the matter of supple- 
menting hydro production in this area by means of steam plants which would 
operate only during portions of low water years. This method is in general 
use in other areas and would, we believe, prove far more economical in the 
end. 

In this connection we would call your attention to the fact that while pro- 
ponents of dam building have hysterically predicted great power shutdowns, 
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“brownouts”, and severe curtailments of industries using electric power in 
this area at various times during the past 10 years, that all these outcries have 
been proven false alarms. The propaganda reached its peak in the late fall of 
1951 when a Federal administrator to limit and allocate power was rushed to 
this area and an office established in-Tacoma, Wash. Despite the dire predic- 
tion, no power shortage developed. 

We do not believe it is necessary at this time to discuss the current financial 
position of the Nation. We do believe that available moneys should be expended 
to complete the many projects under way in this area rather than in the initia- 
tion of new and eventually tremendously costly developments. The completion 
of Federal power projects now under way plus the bringing in of private power 
projects now under construction or definitely planned, will practically double 
the power potential of the area. It would seem the part of reason to wait uutil 
the impact of this new flood of power on the area can be more clearly adjudged ; 
until the atomic power efforts are more clearly defined as to economic applica- 
tion; and until more is learned about preservation of the existing and valuable 
salmon resource, before rushing ahead into an almost billion dollar development 
on the Snake River system. As we emphasized in our oral statement, the Snake 
River development is a package deal as far as Ice Harbor, Lower Monumeital, 
Little Goose, Lower Granite, and Hells Canyon Dams are concerned. None of 
these units are necessary, nor can any one be classed as economically feasible 
without the others. In other words, an appropriation to initiate construction 
of Ice Harbor Dam at the lower end or Hells Canyon at the upper end is in 
fact a commitment to build them all. 

This statement is supplementary to and should be considered in connection 
with the oral testimony presented by Mr. Cellars to your committee. That testi- 
mony covered dat@ in regard to the value of the Columbia River salmon re- 
source and current power potentials in this area which are not repeated herein. 

Attempts to initiate the construction of Ice Harbor Dam have been repeatedly 
defeated by the Congress. We believe that the facts upon which such congres- 
sional action was taken have not been materially changed and that the current 
attempt to obtain congressional approval should be denied. 

We respectfully urge that your committee find against this requested appro- 
priation. 





Missourt River Basin Survey Commission 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


I have today signed an Executive order creating a Missouri Basin Survey 
Commission. 

It will be the duty of this Commission to study the land and water resources 
of the Missouri River Basin, and to make recommendations for the better pro- 
tection, development, and use of those resources. 

The 1951 floods have emphasized to me and to many other citizens the need 
for an up-to-date survey of the situation in the basin and of the present plans 
for the development of its land and water resources. There has not been a thor- 
ough reconsideration of the plans for flood control, irrigation, navigation, and 
hydroelectric power development in the Missouri Basin since the Congress author- 
ized the so-called Pick-Sloan plan in 1944. More recently, a basin-wide pro- 
gram for the development and conservation of land resources was prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture and submitted to the Congress. 

There is general agreement that these previous plans contain much that is 
valuable and sound today. There is also general agreement that there is need 
now for a thorough reevaluation of the whole problem, in order that all who 
are concerned with the basin—Federal, State, and local governments, and pri- 
vate groups and individuals—may have the benefit of an expert and authorita- 
tive judgment on what are the most important steps that should be taken in 
the future, and which of them should be taken first. 

That is why I have established this Commission. I want them to review the 
many different kinds of problems that exist in the large area of the basin— 
ranging from the high, arid plains and mountains of the West to the humid, 
level lands along the lower river. I want them to give the country their advice 
as to the best way to proceed to achieve an orderly, businesslike development of 
the resources of the basin—a development that places first things first and pro- 


vides for the greatest resulting benefits for all the people of the basin and the 
Nation. 
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The Commission will be composed of 11 members. I expect to ask both pri- 
vate citizens and Members of Congress to serve on it. I am asking the Commis- 
sion to make its final report within a year. 

I am giving the Commission authority to study the entire Missouri River Basin, 
covering all or parts of the States of Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri, together with 
such closely related areas as may be desirable. 

In carrying out its functions, I am instructing the Commission to take the 
following actions: 

1. Review existing and proposed plans for the development, protection, and 
use of land and water resources in the basin. 

2. Conduct on-the-site surveys and appraisals and hold public hearings. 

3. Consider the estimated costs and benefits of projects and prorams, and the 
economic soundness of development proposals. 

4. Consult with State representatives and other groups within the basin. 

5. Consider the proper division of financial responsibility between the Federal 
Government and the States for resource development. 

I wish to make it plain that this new Commission is only for the purpose of 
surveying the situation and making recommendations for improvement. This 
Commission will not replace the existing Federal or State agencies concerned 
with carrying on development work in the basin. | am convinced—as I think 
most of the people in the basin are convinced—that we need to improve our 
present organizational arrangements. I hope this Commission will give us its 
advice in this field. But the Commission will not itself operate or construct any 
development projects. 

Furthermore, we should go ahead, while this Commission is studying the 
problem, with much important work that is now underway in the basin. Fed- 
eral expenditures for resource development work are necessarily being very 
sharply limited, during the present emergency period. Certain work must go 
forward, however, even in times like these, in order to strengthen our economic 
capacity or to prevent serious economic loss. The budget which I shall shortly 
transmit to the Congress contains minimum funds for this type of work, includ- 
ing the commencement of a limited number of projects which should not be 
longer delayed. I expect the recommendations of the Commission to be most 
valuable in advising us as to how we can achieve the necessary further develop- 
ment of the basin at the least cost. 

The Survey Commission I am establishing by this order is similar to that 
which would be established under a joint resolution introduced in Congress last 
year by Senator Hennings and Congressman Magee, of Missouri. In the 
Senate the resolution was cosponsored by Senators Chavez, Clements, Douglas, 
Green, Hill, Lehman, Murray, Flanders, Langer, Smith (Maine), Kefauver,. 
Humphery, Gillette, and Kerr. The establishment of such a survey group Was 
also recommended by the joint Senate-House conference committee on the Army 
civil functions appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1952. 

I share with the Members of Congress who have endorsed this approach, the 
hope that through such a Commission as this we can obtain wise and practical 
advice as to the best way of proceeding with the vitally important work of 
developing the land and water resources of the Missouri Basin for the benefit 
of ourselves and our children. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER No. 10318 
ESsraBLISHING THE Missourrt BASIN SURVEY COMMISSION 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the United States, 
it is ordered as follows: 

SecTIONn 1. Establishment and composition of the Commission.—There is hereby 
established the Missouri Basin Survey Commission, hereinafter referred to as 
the Commission. The Commission shall be composed of eleven members who 
shall be appointed by the President. The President shall designate a chairman 
and a vice chairman of the Commission from among the members thereof. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Commission.—The Commission shall study the land 
and water resources of the Missouri River Basin and such other related matters 
as the Commission may deem appropriate, and shall prepare recommendations 
with respect to an integrated and comprehensive program of development, use, 
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and protection of the said resources. As used herein, the terms “Missouri River 
Basin” and “Basin” shall mean the entire Missouri River, its tributaries and 

yatershed, as located in the States of Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, Minnesota, and Iowa, together 
with such other portions of the said States, including bodies of water and water- 
sheds in the said portions, as are closely related, with respect to the physical use 
of land and water, to the Missouri River, its tributaries, and watershed. With 
respect to the use of power produced or to be produced in whole or in part 
within the Basin or with water of the Basin, the studies and recommendations 
of the Commission may extend to areas outside the Basin. 

In performing its above-described functions the Commission shall: 

(a) Consider and evaluate existing and proposed plans and programs for 
the development, protection, and use of land and water resources. 

(b) Conduct in the Basin such on-the-site surveys and appraisals of land 
and water resource programs, and provide for the holding of such public hearings 
as it deems necessary and practicable, with a view toward obtaining accurate and 
pertinent information and expressions of public sentiment of the inhabitants 
thereof. 

(c) To the extent practicable, ascertain estimated costs and benefits of projects 
and programs. 

(d) Consult with appropriate State authorities with respect to the develop- 
ment, protection, and use of land and water resources in their respective areas 
within the Basin, and consult with other bodies and groups as may be appropriate. 

(e) Take into consideration the present and prospective economy of the 
Basin, the economic soundness of plans and programs for the development, 
protection, and use of the said resources, and the proper division of financial 
responsibility between the Federal Government and the States with respect 
to such plans and programs. 

(f) In view of the recent disastrous flood in the Basin, give necessary emphasis 
to the prevention and control of floods. 

Sec. 3. Hrecutive Director.—There shall be an Executive Director of the Com- 
mission, who shall be appointed by the chairman of the Commission after con- 
sultation with the other members of the Commission and without regard to the 
civil service laws. Subject to the direction of the chairman of the Commission, 
the Executive Director shall direct the activities of all persons employed under 
the Commission, shall supervise the preparation of reports provided for under 
section 6 of this Executive order, and shall perform such other duties within the 
scope of responsibilities of the Commission as the chairman of the Commission 
shall designate. Within the limits of such funds as may be made available, other 
persons may be employed by or under the authority of the Commission, and such 
employment may be without regard to the civil service and classification laws. 

Sec. 4. Cooperation of Federal agencies.—All departments and other agencies 
of the Executive branch of the Government having functions related to the re- 
sponsibilities of the Commission are authorized and directed to cooperate with 
the Commission in its work and to furnish the Commission such information and 
assistance, not inconsistent with law, as it may require for the performance 
of its duties. 

Sec. 5. Financing of the Commission.—The expenditures of the Commission 
shall be paid out of an allotment made by the President from the appropriation 
entitled “Emergency Fund for the President—National Defense” (Title III of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1952, Public Law 137, 82nd Congress, 
approved August 31, 1951). Such payments shall be made without regard to the 
following: Section 3681 of the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C. 672); section 9 of 
the act of March 4, 1909, 35 Stat. 1027 (31 U. S. C. 673); and such other laws 
as the President may hereafter specify. The members of the Commission and the 
Executive Director of the Commission shall receive such compensation and ex- 
pense allowances, payable out of the said allotment, as the President shall here- 
after fix, except that no compensation shall be so fixed with respect to any person 
while receiving other compensation from the United States. 

Sec. 6. Report to the President.—The Commission shall report to the President, 
in writing and within one year from the date of this order. the results of its 
studies and its recommendations under section 2 hereof, including any recom- 
mendations with respect to necessary legislation. 'The Commission may also make 
to the President such earlier report or reports as it may deem appropriate. 

Harry 8S. TRUMAN. 


THE Wuitk Hovsk, January 3, 1952. 
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FEBRUARY 29, 1952. 
Hon. JAMEs E. LAWRENCE, 
Chairman, Missouri Basin Survey Commission, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have noted with much interest and pleasure your ap- 
pointment as Chairman of the Missouri Basin Survey Commission. The Com- 
mission is composed of the best men available and I look forward to the com- 
pletion of a very worthwhile task in a most workmanlike manner. The work of 
your Commission will have a great bearing on developments in the Missouri 
Valley for many years to come and I want to assure you of the full cooperation 
of the committee. If at any time the committee or its staff can be of assistance 
please call on us. 

The Committee on Appropriations is now considering appropriations for flood 
control and other public works projects in the valley for the fiscal year 1953 and 
would be interested in having the benefit of any suggestions you may care to 
make in connection with any of the items now pending. Shall appreciate it if 
you can let the committee have the benefit of any information you may have in 
connection with these projects and also any suggestions as to the overall policy 
to be followed. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE CANNON, Chairman. 


THE LINCOLN STAR, 
Lincoln, Nebr., March 10, 1952. 
Representative CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Appropriations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DrEAR Mr. CANNON: I am indeed grateful for your very gracious letter. I am 
sure it will be the purpose of members of the Commission to do a painstaking, 
thorough job. 

While in Washington recently, I had hoped to visit with you briefly. I do 
appreciate deeply your expression of interest in the work of the Commission 
and share with you the hope that we may succeed in straightening out some 
of the snarls. 

Naturally at this time, most of our time and energy is being devoted to or- 
ganizational effort, including the location of headquarters, selection of a staff, 
arrangement for public hearings, and an outline for the study itself. 

I do not believe that at this time we have any information that would justify 
us in offering any suggestions with reference to the pending appropriation items. 

Just as soon as the first meeting of the Commission is held, I will write you 
fully with reference to general, over-all policy. 

Kindest regards. 

Very cordially yours, 
J. E. LAWRENCE, 
Chairman, Missouri Basin Survey Commission, 


Carson Canyon Dam 


Mr. Ranaut. At the request of our colleague, Mr. John Phillips, 
the following statement will be inserted in the record at this point: 


The Carbon Canyon Dam was authorized by the Flood Control Act approved 
June 22, 1936, and amendments thereto, providing for the construction of reser- 
voirs and related flood-control works for protection of the metropolitan area of 
Orange County. The United States Engineer department's general plan for flood 
control was tentatively based upon and follows to a large extent the plan pro- 
posed by the Orange County Flood Control District in its 1931 report. This plan 
proposed the construction of flood-control dams and related works on the Santa 
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Ana River at Prado, and in addition, dams on Fullerton, Brea, San Juan, Carbon 
Aliso, and Santiago Creeks. 
The general plan and detail designs for Prado, Brea, Fullerton, and San Juan 
flood-control basins were approved as a definite project by the Chief of Engineers 
on the recommendation of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 
Subsequently, three dams, namely, Prado, Brea, and Fullerton, have been com- 
pleted by the Los Angeles district, Corps of Engineers. While these completed 
projects provide control of floodwaters that are a menace to a portion of highly 
developed agricultural and urban areas which are becoming more and more 
thickly populated with people and industrial plants so vital to the national 
defense, it is necessary that Carbon Canyon Dam and Channel be constructed 
at the earliest possible date to afford complete control of this portion of the 
area which contains the greatest concentration of defense industries, especially 
within the city of Anaheim. 
The Board of Supervisors of the Orange County Flood Control District on 
July 3, 1941, at the request of the United States engineer oflice, adopted a reso- 
lution designating the order of priority desired by the board for future construc- 
tion of flood control basins as follows: 
1. Carbon Canyon 
2. San Juan Creek 
3. Santiago Creek 

4. Arroyo Trabuco 
5. Aliso Creek 

The Corps of Engineers advises us that the economies of the Carbon Canyon 
project has been justified. Each year for the past several years the State 
water resources board has recommended to the congressional appropriations 
committee that an appropriation be made for this project. But each time it 
has been deleted from the current Budget by the Appropriations Committee. 

Beginning on December 28, 1951, and extending through January 18, 1952, a 
series of five rainstorms struck Orange County which brought an average total 
rainfall varying from 8.40 inches at Los Alamitos on the Coastal Plain to 14.43 
inches at La Vida Springs in the Carbon Canyon watershed. The mean daily 
rainfall and storm totals are shown in table I for seven stations near Carbon 
Canyon Wash. 

The flood runoff increased in quantity with each successive storm and the 
large map (exhibit A) is offered herewith to show the trace of these floodwaters 
across Orange County and the areas inundated thereby are colored blue. Origin- 
ally these floodwaters entered Coyote Creek, a tributary of San Gabriel River, 
but owing to changed conditions this can only oceur after flows from Covote Creek 
and Sam Gabriel River have subsided. During the time these streams are 
flowing any quantity of water, floodwaters from Carbon Creek augmented by 
overtiow waters from Coyote Creek spread over the entire area surrounding 
Los Alamitos, eventually reaching tidewater via roadside and privately owned 
ditches. 

The location of high-water cross sections and resultant estimated flow in 
cubic feet per second are shown. Also, the industrial defense plant areas and 
military installations are shown cross-hatched thereon. It is readily discern- 
ible that these important military installations are in the direct path of on- 
slaught by these floods. Some 28 photographs showing the flood conditions 
throughout the affected area on January 18, 1952, are included in the embrochure 
marked “exhibit B.” 

Table II is included herewith to help show further the damaging effects to the 
congested area of the city of Anaheim and its defense plants. 

However, it is desired to point out that the flow from Carbon Canyon during 
the present storms was very nominal when compared with those already re- 
corded during previous flood periods. Hence, it is obvious, should such flood 
flows as have been previously recorded reoccur, the damaging effects from the 
present flood will be multiplied many times. 


WILus H. WARNER, 
Chairman, Board of Supervisors County of Orange, California. 


[The above statment was supplied by photographs and maps, showing the 
flood area and drainage. | 
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TABLE 2.—Carbon Canyon flood data, showing effect of January 1952 flood inside 
the incorporated city of Anaheim, compiled by office of city engineer 


Acres of industrial land inundated, 180. 

Man-hours lost to defense industries (estimated), 30,000. 

Estimated damage to industry other than lost production, $40,000. 
Acres of residential land inundated, 400. 

Poulation affected, 6,000. 
Major highways flooded in or near Anaheim: 

Manchester Avenue (U.S. 101 Bypass), 200 linear feet. 

Los Angelese Street (U S 101), 4,000 linear feet. 

Lincoln Avenue (State 18, U S 91), portions of. 

Orangethorpe Avenue (State 14), portions of. 

Placentia Avenue (State 180), portions of. 

Major railroads endangered: Six railroads washed out or threatened. 
County highways: 30 secondary roads flooded and damaged; several closed. 
City streets flooded: 

32 separate streets flooded, 12.75 miles. 

Two major city streets, North Palm and La Palma Avenue closed. 

Summary of damage and effect: 

1. Causes interruption to flow of defense materials and entry to Anaheim’s 
industrial plants. 

2. Several large defense plants advertised by radio and TV that people 
should not try to come to work. Almost all other plants were closed 
as well. 

3. Keeps property values and development below normal in and near the 
flooded areas. 

4. Causes considerable fear both to city and county residents due to dis- 
astrous floods in the past. 

5. Some people were evacuated from their homes temporarily and others 

moved out for a short time. 

. Many people stacked furniture in their homes. 
. Damage to city streets : 
Oil cake washed away, 4,000 square feet. 
Holes washed in streets and alleys, 440 cubie yards. 
Several hundred truck loads of sand had to be swept up and removed 
from city streets. 
Excessive water weakened the subbase of many streets enough to 
shorten their expected life. 
8. Over 75 cars driven by people trying to get to work were stalled and 
pulled out by city forces. 


“1 


MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF ORANGE COUNTY ACTING AS EX OFFICIO 
Boarp oF SUPERVISORS OF ORANGE COUNTY FLOop ContTrot District, MarcH 11, 
1952 
A regular meeting of the Board of Supervisors of Orange County, Calif., acting 

as ex officio Board of Supervisors of Orange County Flood Control District, was 

held March 11, 1952, at 10 a. m. The following-named members were present: 

Willis H. Warner, chairman, C, M. Featherly, Ralph J. McFadden, Willard Smith, 

Heinz Kaiser, and the clerk. 


REPORT, FLOODWATERS, CARBON CANYON, WASH. 


On motion of Supervisor McFadden, duly seconded and unanimously carried, 
the report of the Orange County flood-control engineer on floodwater damage 
and control of floodwaters from the Carbon Canyon Wash was received and 
ordered filed. The chairman of the board of supervisors was authorized to for- 
ward a letter and copies of the above-mentioned report to the Honorable John 
Phillips, Member of Congress, Twenty-second District. 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County of Orange, ss. 

I, B. J. Smith, county clerk and ex officio clerk of the Board of Supervisors of 
Orange County Flood Control District, Orange County, Calif., hereby certify the 
foregoing to be a full, true, and correct copy of the minute entry on record in 
this office. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 11th day of 
March 1952. 

[SEAL] B. J. SmirsH, 

County Clerk and ex Officio Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of 
Orange County Flood Control District, Orange County, Calif. 
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